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1 11 formation on Departmental 
Publications. 

Farming in S&mih A frimp ihi'i niont)ily jourBul of th© Dopurtriumt, contains poijiikir an 
tti' icMcntifio artickis on a variety of agricultural toyicg, useful i<? both the fariiicr 

Uif lMsu-ewjb% whijo CrojlS aiKl Markets Hoction. .sui»j'>lieH itiforrnation ow croi 
01 rnarhtO: in'ico.H and eispotli'^ i/t' ngriculliu-jd produeo. 

I'lio loih.(V.rin|» particulari'* to regard i»» roil'jHcriptiotn:^ and ad vcrtiecniofiti'* tdojuUi Ur 
nrsfed; 

SwlMcrlptlori. VVithin the ITuiori, South West Africa. Bochuanalantl fb'otcctor«it«. 
Ploiithcfn lih'odtuda, Swazihunh Banut^da, nd, Mocambique. Angola. Boijnan Idougo. and 
British 'rorr'iU:»ri«‘B in Africa r>rt. (olherwisn 7s. bd.) per annum, ihimI free, payablu in 
^tlvanco 

;i irpiieaUtnii*. with mthmriptionsi, to he senf to the (hivmntnont Printer, Koch 
Brclona. 

A<lvortl{«cmei'»?s. /|7/e Tiin// for (Uaimifnui AdverUit.enieritii is: 7(i. ftwo ponmd » 
'■#or<i With a minirnuin of 5 b. [>©r advortiBoiimni ipropaid'l. liopwits, not ouiailiuK 
^dmugc i« the worciiUf.;. will Iks pubuHhnd at iialf the coat oh the original, 

CwKtitlom? *. * 

I' I ) The advoriineuient will he chiHadied under MiHHulic lieadingf*. and onb 
one black letter (initial letter) it 4 periniited. 

1*2) Ad vertiHomentM in winch pnc.im are. Tueiituined muHt conlain bus luim't' 
and uddresB of the adverliKer. A iionpfic-piuuie or bdx nunilu:*r only U' 
not ttulfujient, am.1 unler'O this condition in otrictly ohimrveef advertise 
Hnuite will not be lumepteii 

dh AtiviU'tiHeinentB will Vm cbvamhrd airnrily ni aecordaiidf with the 'Odiieci 
matter of the announc.nnieot. detenuined t»y the lirni item ohoo mrnni 
and caitimt h<» ioHm’ted under lO'eteviuit heiubngn, 

Ui idHpiayef'h elaradfuMl advetimementH will ahm be iMwe'pted. 1i'ie rhargr 
however, vvill he IGb, per imii. aingl© mbimn, tU'r wiilumi 

redimtjon for r([}peati?i 

t'opy 'hup AdvertueementM to he in the ImndH of the i:loVivrn merit I'Vinter. Ib'etofun. 
not later than the 'iOth ol file tnonih proeeding pufdieation. 

Hood all advertiHiormutH direct to tne Government Printer, or write tfi him lot detaiir 

t<* iard! for ttdverfci«em©nt«. 

llallfiim. -■ Bui loti riH on vnrioua agnimltuml topics arc ' puli mher! by the 
Department to tiieot publiii demand. A lint of availahle luilletiiw giving parlnmlarrt id 
cost, etc,, in oht.ttinal'd,e free of charge from the Editor, BeparfcmenI of Agriculture iwid 
' h'cfr 6 fitr.y, Pretoria, 

■Scimtific PubUmii0m>, Bteom time to time 'the diftorent Divijions of Ih© iteparimettl 

iMi^i'ie ‘mioime biilletina iiiccuporating the raMultn ot '.rmimrvh work eo:ndit<d,iMi by tdiem 
Giliier Dcientliic publicatioui Iftsued are-; “.I'he Ond(*'r 0 te|:H'io.rt Journal *4 *' M.em«'irii of the 
B'OfAttieai Survey of South Africa Botlnrlia *\ ** Entomological AlerrmirH u,tt'id the 
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'to fehiwi , publicfttlouH i« obtainablo fronr- J.ho' 'Edittar, Department of. Agrum'llwro ttiid 
PofMlry, 'Frstaria , , : * 

S«n>lc«. -dim i'b’OHs ’ol South. Africa iS' now iupplie.d wiih a hiilleiin ol 
igrinuliuml luformaUoii fo.'f their ©ircliaiivo iwe. Thw mkmmtimi w pMmbml terlniglitly 
by all nows|>ai>.0*'» and other Jouraaii throughout; the country, 

. Mmai& S«rolc«, In add.itic*n .to the printed inlor.r«.atton ' aiipplitei iif the 

Department to me.mberi' ,. of ' . the 'farming community, 'the Department, ' in colltiimration 
'with the ■ Soulb Afrloan , 'Broa<lca 8 ti,.ng Corporation, also maintairiH t daily 'broadc.ft«ti.nf 
nor vice to d'arttiere, l 3 E>fot.matjoB , in regard' ' to tlm«. of 'broadetwtiog in contained i.n th.« 
pr©gr*.ttii.w.e'i issued bv the Broadoft»t.ing' Corporation. ' , ' 

/ in ,regft,rd 'to the pu'blioa'tiorw "of 'the D©paftm«tt'i. 
.ittolud'lui thi" , Bad io "fief Vic#, e'hould.he .addreasid to ■ the .'Editor, Dipartewnt, of,' Awi' 
luliuri. '’Aid ’EoMtlry, , Fwteit. 

B, J,'. .g»ir'li0B.», »teof 
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By Col.-Comdt. the Hon. W. R. Collins, D.T.D., D.S.O., 
Minister of Agriculture and Forestry. 


A S tlie years of upheaval pass, I find my admiration for the 
^ Unioids farmers grows and so does my pride in their 
achievemeTit. With many absent on war duties, the remainder 
have prodiicehl tlie essential food requirements of the country 
— this despite a shortage of labour and the difficulties in 
obtaining the requisites for production. 

The present season 
has l)eeri ushered in l>y 
good rains. This, to- 
gether with assured, 
aud equitable prices for 
the inairi farm pro- 
diK'ts , gives promise 
that the country will 
1)6 adequately ])ro- 
visioned wtli the (diief 
foodstuffs for another 
year. 

Those (dosely associa- 
ted with N a. in re 
uccjuire |,)atieu(a';‘ and 
fori i tilde, attril>ut4*s 

which,, stal)ility to 
soc;iety — a.nd, i.ri t,liis 
crisis the ati.itude of 
our rural ;p()piilai'/i(,>.n 
lias su|)poided this ,con- 
teni'.ion , Ida rd ships 

have been faced with 
{|iiiet resignation, determ,ination and reasonableness. 

Kiiov'Ing the spirit of the people, I am ceidain we can 
face the e()iniiig year with (*.oofidence. To all 1 extend the 
very best of good wi.vshes for 1944. ■ ■ 



Minister of Agriimiture and Forestry', 




i,N StH, rn .At'iUi'A , IA44 
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Ov'erl'ical'iiig and Chilliiig pf Chickens. 

Ik \‘\ , .\, lules, Veterinary Research (Jlltcter, 

'll'' .iirviH'icly wen* In ;.isk wluil cause is rt‘sy(Uisiblf'* 1V»r iJu;? 

■*' luiiisher ?.if deaths a.!uuu,u* eltiekeus, ilu;:' ' aiiAwer \veul<! deal 

!s\elnsj\sd,y wilh llie tmn peraiure ef ilio hrcKnler, j a ft‘ei iiujs disintses 
dfs out eliiektuis hy I lie ihnusaiid, hui,. iueorna't ttMi'if'NU'alu.res 

ar'i* rt,es|.H»!isil tie f'er vm’v uiuny iuor(.‘ detvlhs, Vlie usual story is: 

I fUil a hiauui i fieo'ul: lot ut' eliieks iu the l)r(.K>{!e'!tdiuuse, and new" 
they d,Al!? 4 ’ i i kf* ItieN. Sutjie ha.ve djarriunni, while '.'onie jir-U 

IW'isI jM.Mdis, siay:u;er aud then die. I’ni sure ii unisf lu* isieiilary 

w. liil't* diatrlu'Msi Idie cause is ii i‘ar sin{|der thiiiu lluiu h:iciliai’\* 
wdiiie diari'lieea,, and the IV)l!n\vin ‘4 d(‘scritd itni nnaads the cs-imtia! 
diMa ils. 

Symptoms. 

kk.*er/ffV7 /./////. Tile cldsdcs e‘ei as far tnvay as pussifih* frein lh,e 

sentce ef Inutf, hut taler may e.ven approach li. I'he wiiiy's are 
niiisi'iread. T1ie eidiTs o;asp, sweat and Invve an nlTi'Tisi'\-e edtn.ir. 

8cmu* u’ct diarid'inea, and dit‘: others yad' spasms of various in use I e:*, 
and iwisi I'lieii; nee.ks, {‘If. Dmcihs may ocasiir at any time williin 
aJioui a moiiil'i aftso* iiis* e\.]'><'ean‘r‘ i-o e'xcessive heat, llioiipli most 
deaidis laki,^ |d,at'e within ihrm'* or. lour* d.ays. S'iir\'ivo.rs Inrve llieir 
irnrwtli e'heckml, and the adn.li ftoek is wmik'ly ami nneven in size. 

f .7 m 7///7//-'‘““ dTie elijh'ks Iruddie so eiose I tiyel i,usr tiial. (Iiose in iJie 

middle ol I. he elump, ei* those* lliat- e-et pushed into llif! r'0]'nei\ ai'i* 

crm'died lo deafli. 'I'liose ilnil an* alive in Ihe nmnciny leoti' ino|:>y* 

and soon de\adon diai‘rho(>a. Death may cMMurr in anylliin;,*' np ie 
al'mni a, ,lV»ri iii'rlH . donpyh l.ovre ayain most suecmmli ds'triMp Mo* 
lir;sl fevv days. Survivor-. p:row unevamlyv ami in.'ver nnikr* a. Hock 
llml Hie ownef' mm !?e proud of. Thi’V msually de\adop i nio enl 

.!)isimst*'S MLstakat'de- h.>r these iduKlilioris* 

ftllier 'I I i '■‘^case's ’whieh e-a.iisln.* mi:slaki*n for fln*s(* .eomlitioii!- are 
Mo'* folh'iwiuir: ■■ ■ 

,Wm*/,//orj/ ll/7n7r Dlfirrliura. -If some <d,' ihe idiieks ar'i,* dead in 

Mie shrdlyif sorm* hateh, look siek, and. die on ilie hr, si ilay, and if 
dmitljs an* .fairly numerous fluriup* fin* first week af'lei* Imijd.rinyn 
'\'"ou. /are jusi'iiic*cl in sris|>e(‘i/iuo’ haeillaTy 'W'.lri.te d iar,r 1 i 0 {*a, 

'*liiU*i'Hiis weii^rift'lxr ////rc‘/,yu7;'. ■■■■■■■■d|'hi's .is an.' infeirfio'Cis ■ di.sea.*a* 
sO'im,d" f m(‘’.*; seen i.u eh.irdm ahout iiinkio flina* 'weeks old. I'ln* s;y i„n|i'ioms 
is,iij:;ie'{V'' .reseU'i'hh:* ' ilH.rse, due to overhe;'d.in< 4 u jind m haiderioloei'eal 
«'‘X:a miiuiMori cd/ ll/ie fdood is, .necessary . 1'j('*'fc.re ii laen hC 'Snid dcd'iuaf.ely' 
'./wl'i: ether l.fi.e , i'l/isea^m 1s pritseiit, ■o.i'' .tu'itk 

AsperfjithhnS' (Brnoder^h^oirm pmnmiomfi). '^.'ronlay ,, liii,s is 
rarely seen, irirc* j',iisen,,s(» ''usually oliaeks erhieks in clamiw n"i'ii.st:;y' 
hrrHHii.n’«!)ouses, t'*,s|''H:mia.,ll,y' i.f 'th.e'fi'i.'ter 'is at a'lT 'rrmithly', Tlie 'm'lS'iial 
mould vvilf he Irr'i/i/iirl, 'wfh,e,,n 'mater'i.at !b' ■ e'/S'a.ni.itmd irrif’rtiseo'f'riei'ili^u 

.1 e/////e/yVr?rr7'i!o.^‘fT.'— is .so:meti.;in(*'s. seen in c*l;iiid{s Ivvo tti ' ll'crin'' 
wefdis .'cdd., oiM.ck, is very tnopy, ■ , a'lnl 'lias , ,,l'r,r!c7!ii.-o:n 

d iarrlHiea''.,, ' The diseaHems clue to a lilo.od '|raj,'*asitcy,t/!'‘iir'i!oiu*ttcu'|'ljy fin? 
iiunpan, and is V'eTy' fatal. ■ 

87^/';Y>f7n/e7As’n*»‘.-''''S.ddT.^^ is. oeeaBionally' seen.' i.u (*'lii'C'dxS'’(',rvc:?'r a.' W''e.i:'!,k 
old. ^Tliey a.re ninpy; andV'havB'. a.- RreamiHii ;diaT'id.,io(n'^^^ pTl'uv hlom;l" 
pcirasDe eaimiuy* it is I raustniii.ed Ivy the tarnpam Hie diM*a..se is 
nsually fafah ' ' ' ■ .' ' d'"'..'' '■ ;■ ' . ■ ky h' 

4 ,'.'. ■\Bonikmid ijii. pa§e 13 . 
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A New Yearns, Message* 

Dr*. I?. F{, Viljoe!!, Secretary for Agriculture and Forestry* 

A f A R Ai *T F] fvM S1dl ) Feature of the war so far has been an ever- 
^ iiri'iMarsiiig proth — our (;()uutry needed more products and 

farmers salisfiecl ilie dimiaml. IJeiaruse of the shortage of fertilizer 
itiiieh of iliis prodiuddon was iiievitably obtained at the cost of. soil 
fVi'tiliiy, aiid iis many eases inferior laud wliich should perhaps rather 
iiave b‘il unlrrokeu was utilized. 

Tin,' .'fotal. position 
eoiiiiuues to be eriiieal 
and a, inrllmi’ increase in 
IM’odiielion will be re- 
quired from our farmers 
iiq order i<» satisfy md; 
only lotail reijiiireitieijtsj 
I, mi also to some extent, 
file deinaiul for food of 
I ho slaiwing iiaiimis in 
oeoupied t,erriiorii‘S. ju 
repeat! no; rmr rmpa^si feu* 
an inofi'asml prr)duelion 
ill is ymuq I shoultR 
m ‘ t » r 1 1 a d e s s , I, i k: ^ t < > W' a r n 
our farmers , not io e,.\- 
haust i liei r soil io smdi an 
e,x,l,(,*ni so as io rmider i li,e 
resl(,>rai.'!on 'of .its fco'iility 
diflimiii, I should fur- 
ther like to jippeal to 
lliem not merely to 
im|,ioveris!:i liuij as far as 
r’ireumsl<a]:H*es’ ' permit, 
also Io Imild up tlieir 
soil: ina'.lvc' e(,rm|)ost, use 
kraal ma nuriv and store 
all >a‘gadaiilvt‘' refrise' on 
the iu,rm for iiif'orpfrnition into th if the wx>rk has to be 

d(>m.t in s])ib‘ of S(,a;rrf*ity o'f',Ta..bon.T and 'even 'if it tnitails 'higher 'pro- 
duetion eosis, since th(r\ido}.>idon' of.mueilr a: 'injlie will; be justified by 
future profits. „ ' 

Th(‘ r<d.(‘ntion of'soil fertility and the pioteetionbf our iiatioiuil 
agrifuiltuinl rcsourees ■ should Tie 'atThe 'root'. of ' any .post-war :recon- 
8trii<dioi'i,,pIan' for .our aguuinilture--~a.. problem ■which has .occupied the' 
atte.iitio..n' of the 'Department for the ■ past, twelve months "and in., respect' 
of which suffic.ient progress has already been made to allow mf the 
submission of a. I’cport to the Governmcni. The Department intends 
lo consuli organized agriculture on ihe report and f cherish the hope 
tha{ peidhci agreement will he reached on this im])Qrtant matter. 
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I tniHt i'lu* new yea/r will l)!‘ing' nril.; enly iiiiatiiniil-y <ni all 
iiiaJ iers relaiin^ to iha future of OTir agrieultiin* hut also 
in’Ogress. 

Fha'I may sr‘e >’ 0 !i luip|>y ai,y.l [)rns|)en)'U!< 1 b luy siiieere vvialu 


vSeareiary for A gr ir.ultiire nrul Fouavfry. 








I f Faolis and Cooker}^ Bullaihi 'iVa. 115, is ant of print, I 

j Ihilletin /Vo, Tfl7 , “ Fpps and Baaltrp in Fookarp ”, | 

whielt eonifiins fnrmp asefal recipes^ is ^lifmaiahle at iki* par j 
injpfi' f rani' ike Editw\ j 

- *0* 

Popular Bulletins. 

. (lA 0*i!f No. 224.. Prie<j ^kl. Obtiuhnible from liie 
FMitor, f)'i‘p:irtment o| .Agrionlture and PoreHtry, Po*toria, 

(2| The fkport erf .Fre«h (.Iriifiea from tlio I'hiion of Sotith A.frir*ii i!iuui|r. 
thii Tefoyimr |ierio<i, No, 225. tich C}lit4ii.rnil'ilo frtiir* 

tho Pliief^ Divmitnj rrf llorfcienlinn*., Pretoria, 

(♦*1) Soft CJliewo fm s F0fKl“— Bulletin No, 229, Priee n.c.|,. Cllrtairifihlw from 
th«» Krfitor, l)«|«rtnient ' of Agriculture and Kort^fitry, Pret<»ri.{r, : 



Overheating and Ghilling of Chickens : 

li'krtliJn'aed jvffin ]htin' 'h . 

AH "tlie' aboye^deaeril)^ tliaeases- mrn '"bo .(^wiiililiBlunl’d.rrlini;tttly hy 

an expert only, 

Avoidance of Mortality dtte-- to-' Qiilling: .aiulaOverheali 

To avoid inortalJiy due to (diilHng^ and ortu’IuNaiing: : 

Do not; hd- the <dri<diK out on a -btiglit .wlicvii tin? 

yhiriy. 

Bo lied. expoHO eliiedm to draujjhts, Imt provide guod vent ilalion. 
The temperature recinired hy chicks under the hover dtiriiif*' the 
'first week is 00 to 96^ B\, during* the Berotnl w«*ek, 85 to F,, 
arid in the third week ^ BO to 85'^ lA, "whil^e in the fourth ami fifth 
weeks it should not deviate more than a .tegi-'Cf’! or two from TtP F, 
The temperature in the hrooder-house during the fii'nt fi or 7 wcudis 
should not fall helow 66^ F. 

Tisit the (dnrks as often as possible during the day und nigld, 
to see that* they are (umfortehle dud not 'crowding logeihm* or gasp* 
ini^ for fresh air. Most ehickens^ hroodad m boxes in kitchens are 
ohilled between y and fi amn 

■" 6 ' ' , 
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Save our Soil! 

IN the following radio talk, Mr. Louis,, Esseleii, member of tlie 
National Veld Trust, appeals to the people of South Africa to 
join in a campaign for combating soil erosion. AVe must fight to 
safeguard our national existence, and if we do not succeed, then the 
desert will succeed. Mr. Esselen's appeal reads as follows : — 

For many years we have heard and read a great deal about 
soil erosion. Recently thousands of us have seen a striking colour- 



Erosion in Eiver Bed. 

IFhoio: 8 AM: and 


film prepared and shown by the Division of Soil and Veld Conserva- 
tion of the Department of Agriculture and Forestry — a film I aptly 
named ASouth Africa in Danger — There is a Red Light h I say 
aptly f because South Africa is really in danger, and the sooner all 
of us awaken to that unpleasant truth the better it will he for the 
future of our young nation. * Social Security ^ — the term has 
already become a hy-word with our people — -has captured the 
imagination of the country, but what truly abiding^ social security 
can there be for man or beast if the vegetation, soil and water of 
our heritage are not valued as something altogether beyond price, 
and are not kept secure for the society of posterity? We are dealing 
here with values that, once squandered, are largely irreplaceable, 
or at most replaceable in part only and at a terrific price in human 
endeavour, and hard cash. Can there be social security if there 
is no soil security? Most decidedly not. 

For* more than forty years 1 have travelled widely in the Dnion, 
and all the time I have Kept my eyes and ears open in an attempt 
to understand somewhat better the setting, the nature, ^the merits, 
the weaknesses and the besetting problems of our fascinating and 

7 . ^ 


Fai^mi'N'C^ Its A, , Jaiuiatif !!j4-l 

m ... " 

vurieti ('ini.ivlrv. .!'a..!U iiiieriA’ora ah.l,e t<.) tell a iFitlii'ul stury of i,lie 
drfUiUi,< I'HO tile ini(/ed'jt/^ of ou.r luisdtHals of .reecoif l:irn.c\s, ii'HSili'edH 
iH'*t.iri|4' at a.n a|vi)a.l.i iiig* nvle, tliui have siairred 8 i.) nmeli of ihi^ 0Me« 

beaiihful. i'uci* of the earf.li :wiih iiuirks of hriital trea/ijiienU 

wsiKta.|>‘e aiut |)ovt..o't,y. Alutlier, ,8outii Africa has lost h.er siiiiii* : 

we liave Ircalcd he.r iiiuiuiJfully* 'Wliile it is t!a,.u3 tliat tiru.lisl:iirl.H.'‘fi ' 
Nature hits, oo lac‘.k of iiriie, th.a.t a loilHoii years to her arr^ sts 
.iurt:la.iig\ il is t3i|iial.ly tnie that oiaa. auiy, ia a few brief years, st‘t 
i..ii f'liot iafiueiiees that increase a.ni.a:i5ingly fast in tlie .n.i,oii.iei!t imo 

of tlnvii‘ elYe«‘is. dMins it' is that ii.) forty years— a, sliort spa.ii fo:r 

Natiire—A have been able t<^' witness so vast a eliaug'e in s(^ nuiiiy 
of the (hMails r>f tljt‘ plant e<>ver, the soil conditions, ihe \vater‘-su|>|}!y , 
mul ilie agaiciiltairid possil)iliti(?s of South Africa. 

I. C(.)U,ld ti'ike yiHi, for instance, to a [dac'c, wiiieli, not so long* 
agiJ,'Was a. hiauiiifu.1 fariru ricth, in veg'(d.siti<')n., having a large vlei 
. W'itji dce|) f.H'iols in wl.ncli hi|.^pos a.boi.ind<a'i . 1A)~d.a.y ii is a 

desert; a waste bind..' IMie vleis liave been rip'dars'e! liy deep-' 'yes, 

, tliirty feet deep- dongas! Or again, . 1 , could taki* you to a. large 

area '.ill the "n.ortl:iei':r.i Transvaal, once a 'very beaaiti.fnl. cotuitry, .now 
ruined' by wr.ong farnririg luetliods; or we caiuld go tii oilier pbu,‘c»s 
.where our .roads a,nd railways as a result of inetheieiit ' drainagi* 
rnethods are doing liarin that it will t;ik<‘ all our skill and ingetiuiiy 
to 'repair. 

Wherever we ta,'iru, i>l'.i.’a<..y^ of ttie sc.)il (i.n .A.fri.ka,a,i,is we liave a 
verry W'.ipp,r()|.iria.te wrird b'lr It, ' .roofbou ’) is lieiiig 'i*'i'i!'.icii‘d 

before our eyes. .P(,m'u* .M.oi.har Earf-ii is not treated a.B a, M,oiliO'r, 

h'l'it" likc' an er,ierj}.y ! ■ ''We are taking -I p.refer to tjay 

.tl'iings that sttould be a. sae.red trust, things that wv^ really Nbmdd 
be treasuring for ge'nera.t.ioi.'is ytd, unborn. NaJ'uri'* will ;reH'|.'ionil if 
, we only give lier a <d"nu'H,H'U 

' .book a/t some <.d,' our bare and -Hca-rred moiintains anC'e baraii''' 

.fill' to beliolrl, ih.ic.kiy lyooded, 'witii cryHi-al-<:d.ear sirea'.ms .flowing 

di’oifi i-beir W'el'i*l.jrotecied vegclatioii.' s].)anges aaicl k.loofs-- ti.eday 

.lyliig; uiaked' to '.the rigours 'of Imiuiing sun., drying winds., , a'lid 
' torrential "Clo'w'npours,' -naked like the roof of a house I'HU'ai'use wa 
have :ro’bbed tlieni of their plant cover and their' soils. 

' When. ' any, o.ne speaks of Soil Erosion \ do 'I'lot iniagine t'.b.al 
the STibjecd:; , ii'n|)li»s the- 'forinatiori o'f dongas only;' it "n"n"n.'y:is far 
move- -in fact it covers the wdvole wide field id' <!ctcud(U‘at ion arul 
ivasiagc of our resources of vegetation, soil, watei-supply induciHl 
l>y th(3 ar.divities 'of 'Bum and bis ' asson.iated' ' flordcs 'und, herds. 

Owing to the physical structure and clieinical coinposilion of 
the surfjuai of ihe earth and to the nature "of the climatic agiundnH 
of heat and cold, moisture and dryness, evaporation of moisture and 
t;ho prevahuu^o of winds, there is always a .certain degree of nn/.w/v// 
mmkm> taking pbuaw This is purti<m1arly true of tli«3 arid ivni! l!.ic 
sambarid portions of ihe world, hut to a rnrnh moirmJiniited degrm^ 
is true even of welbwatered, temperate parts of' E'ur'O'pe.. ' In Bmith 
'Africa, with its varied climates and general - preva.la'.nce of bright 
' light, extremes in heat and cold, and tendency', towards s.e.mi,-dr.via3HB,' 

^ the rate of natAiral erosion is not ■inappreciable. No'W' nft.ani, through 
various activities, has accelerated or qnieJtened ihe tempo of ’erosion; 
he has, ^ indeed, brought about aeoelerated erosion and ii is this kind 
of erosion that is doing so much damage to our national boritagiu 
I know that many petwnis tbink that dongas and dongan elmic 
the results of soil erosion. Actually there is a far wore stibib* 
enemy— one might almost call it the agricultural 'Kiffb flnlumiUHl 

b / ' : a" ■ ' ■ ' 
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ill oiir midst— and it is known as 'sheet erosion ^ This , process 
aetnally is tlie outcome of uncontrolled grazing, often coupled with 
indiscriminate ploughing and. veld burning. Sheet erosion is brought 
about by the abrasive or ■ wearing-awmy ‘ action of dry winds. In 
parts of t,lie Union, for example, there wms -very serious loss of 
soil by wind erosion during the serious drought of 1933 , but each 
year some toll is taken by the prevailing, warm, dry winds of . 
spring and the cold winds of winter. Wind and water may act 
jointly in bringing about bare, hardened areas that support nothing 
but the hardiest jiioneer plants. Unfortunately such hardy pioneers 
often ixie either grazed off by hungry'* stock or are poisonous or 
otherwise troublesome weeds. > 

Upon my brother townsman I want to impress this thought : 
he must not say, ^ Well, all this does not concern me He must 
realise that South Africa, in keeping with every other country, can 
never enjoy a truly successful industrial, commercial and social 
life without a soundly-based agriculture. And this is not only 
because of the material values a nation wins from the soil, but 
because the soul of a people cannot keep in tune with those health- 
giving, dignifying moral values that Nature holds, if that people 
has deserted the land because it has made that land a desert. 

Let my fellow townsman realise as he sits at his breakfast 
table, that everything he is eating, practically everything he is 
wearing, and almost everything in the ropm is supplied by Mother 
Earth, by means of her atmosphere, soils, water, plants and animals. 

If he still is not interested, let us touch him on a tender spot — 
his pocket! I am sure he is listening now! Maybe he read a 
portion of the report of the Industrial and Agricultural Hequire- 
ineiits CoinmiBsion. If so, he will have seen the following: — 

'^Financial assistance given to South African agriculture 
reaches large total figixres. Excluding the exceptionally low railway 
rates usually charged on farm produce, the State has spent 25 
million in ten years (1931-1941) in assistance and subsidies to 

farmers.’ 

I emphasise the word direct but I could point out many 
directions in which his pocket is also affected indirectly I 
mention this to show how ' interlocked, our interests are, and that it 
is just as much a concern of the urban population as it is of the 
rural. In fact — we are all vitally concerned. It is a war we have 
to wage, .and an all-in ’ war.,. . 

To my brother-farmer I also want to give a few facts. In the 
year 1941-42 eight million pounds worth of farm, produce and 
over five and a quarter million pounds worth of livestock were 
ePnveyed ' over the railways of. the country. ' Just try , to. ‘think „ how ■■ 
■much must, have been taken from the. soil to^ produce so much .-produce 
and stock. If you care to enquire and calculate what proportion has 
beeir .put backunto, ,the soil you 'would .be. most; seriously alarmed : 
,'we are mining, not farming ! ■■. , ■ ^ ‘ ■ 

'"Both, towns.man .and, 'farmer may. be ■■ asking.", whether .th.ere. are 
no opecial steps that could be ^ taken by both the State and by the 
various groups in the coinmunity to slow down, to put an end to 
the 'alarming .wastage "of ' .soil .and- water.. '’Actually there 'are;"vario,us..' 
methods of control and comba-f (with which our experts are m 
themselves ''/.more'.'"' familiar,):.^ ''..They 'include such :^',iin'portant''' 'ma.tters.,, 
as control of veld burning, or burning at the right season and^ at 
suitable intervals; veld management and rotation; the introduction 
of improved methorLs of field husbandry and crop rotation; the 
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iiiiikiiig* riiitl file wise use of incvre aiHl .loore eoiupost and laaiiiire, a,rHj, 
ike i!i,telH|4“e!ii use c,if f ertiiij?erB ; IFe |)r0tectioii of our waterslied and 
eatehineiil. areas against fire, axe, and stock, and tlie better disposal 
(,jf flood waters from mir roads and railways; limiting or rather giTiiig 
iit» irreclit or assistance to the pirates; education and propaganda 
must naturally |)lay an increasingly important part i,n l>:r,i,tigi:ng‘ 
iilM'Uii j'i luitional ' conscience ' in tlris matter. Wtf must become soi.l 
eoiiseimis. 

.All organisation aiming at assisting 4b,e State and itsj:HH)ple to 
realiBC the problem in its immensity and to grapple effisctively with 
it, ,!ias iioW' been foiuned — ‘ The National Veld Trust', Ainoug 
otlier tiinetions this Trust has as its ohjetdu — 

(nl (i'l To promote the co.n.servation, development and imprcwe- 
iiieiit of the iiat'oral revsoiirces of the TTnion of S<,)nth Afr.i(‘a; 

(ill To advance, assist and encourage the preservation, j.irotee- 
tion a.iid a^imdioration of the veld, the soil, the suidt,ice of thejaiid, 
th(‘ Vi^gidaliou and the sources of tlie water supply' of tlie Union of 
South African ' 

And, for, the purpose of carrying out the sail! riiaitr (ddecd;^ :~ 

CIA' To 'awaken and edue.ate publics opinion and to eollec.t and 
d,isBei;r}iiiate iirfor:iiKiii(,,m in -support of any of ,tlie (,>l)je(ds of tlie 
association. 

, and with tlris appeal I am tluis making a l.)cgiiining in 
'awakening, e(liicat:i,n,g mid inehiUdng public opmioti. T!.uit is the first 
step uml, onc.e i.^hat is ae(a„un|.)]iHhed, leaders'liip an,d ilire(‘tion will 
be given,' so t"lia,:t. i'lris tre'iuendous task 'shall he tacddcul in a 'biis.iness- 
'I'l'ke and 'f)rop(;‘,t,’ ,,iiUi.Tvu.er. ’'riu'* whole po|>ulation o:f Sou.t:h .Africn tvill 
be t!ie ur:iniy, m,Hl evcuAunuu no mattr-»r . wlurt; race, colfiur 'Or crc^sl, 
will have io t'lo Iris Ttm t.ask ot' land s.a,1vaiion is far too gn*;st 

few any' one 'M"inist;t'*:,r or for a.'ny one nian~-“Or even any two or Ihrm^ 
':,S'ta.te de{'n'rrt'nif.*nt'.H. ,l,"t is, lid me .remind yi'm, an ‘^all-in war ,Tf 
■we..do;rVt,wi:n, ilH‘ cleseri will!' 

, The 'head' officu^ of the Trust lias n.ov Inunt opened in .'Bloenn 
Jxur^^^ conclude this talk -with, an a, p] xml to you to Join up 

and becoine ’ii'ii activi,^ i„nem.ber of the V^eld Tiiistr’^ 

(Sgd.) LOIJIB ESSELEN, 
Member of tlm National Veld "" Trust. 


SHORTAGE-. OF -TETIOL/, 

Tm Director of. Veterinary- SerTiC'eS'',:--Onder8tepoort, annouBces'that'owiip' to 
the shortage of 'One of ..the ;mgredi6nts of ■ tetrol' - it,,,- iS'- ' at . present','-' longer" 
poisiMe to prepare,- snpplie's';.of' 'this,,. remedy *'■ : In -view, ■ of- . the .prevailing .'war,' 
conditions* it is extremely difficult to -say whemiupplies wil! -,1be,- a'Vai!abl'e"'a,galnp 
but as ioott as this Institution is able, to , resgme -the,'; preparatio-n ' of t^trol, 
the^ necessary notification will be*- given, 'in ..'regard' to, the '» , ' 'c.' 

' l^ameri are therefore requested not ', 'to, ..place' 'any,; ''further '',or'd^^ 

,any money forwarded# must merely be refunded* 
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The Nut Grass (Uititjie) Pest* 

A SurTey of the Habits of Growth, Propagation , and 

Control of Nut-grass* 

W- B* du Preez, Department of Agronomy, Agricultural Research 

Institute, Pretoria* 

nut GE'AvSS {C y perns esculentis) known in Afrikaans 
^ as geeliiintjies and nnt. grass (Cy penis rotundus) undoubtedly 
constitute a grave menace to the grain-farmer since their extensive 
increase necessitates constant hoeing of lands to prevent serious crop 
losses. Ordinary haiTows and light cultivators which can he success- 


ion I.—Iniiorcsc'enee of imt grass I the normal size. 

A. Double compound infloresceiiee of tlie yellow nut grass. 

B. A compoiirid plume of the same plant. 

0. Single inflorescence of the ordinary nut grass (iiintjieskweek)* 
D. A plume of tlie same plant. 4 


fully employed for controlling annual weeds during their early stages 
of growth are, practically useless in the, case of. nnt' .grass.. , In order, 
'theit^iore,' toe g crop a- reasonable . start, ' intensive ...hoeing '• at 

slund. in teivals' from, the time of planting is essential* 

. It, 'may be interesting^to' learn that nut gm&s {Cype^s /rotundm)^^ 
, is: a cosmopolitan weed'^^wliich is. even more tronblesome.'in the U.S,„A./j ' 
■ Aiistralia, No'rthern, .Sixdan and India than in thiS' coimtry. ' It'ha.s, 
been estimated that nut grass reduces the yields by 25 to 30 per cent, 
in'.the, fertile Indian districts(0.- "Tn these cotintries.„ex,tensive,,;experi-. 
meu’fexl 'via:)rk :has" been' carried,, out;wifh';;a.' view" to finding:, a,, eoiitrol 
measure., but so far no practical acceptable method has been 
established. 

The term nut grass , — The general term nintjie does not 
denote any specific Cyperaceae species, and in view of the habits, 
maintenance and propagation of the different species, it wfill he neces- 
sary to deal with each on its oWp merits when considering a suitable 

control measure* ■ ■ ' " ■. ■ ‘ ' ' ■■■ ■ 
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■ . 'S(,>:iiie not be 'familiar with the teriu uintjicskweek> 

liiii t.o .l''].'eim,i,ng of i.he Btc4leEl:)OS(:43,-IMseiil)iirg* College) of 

Agrienltiira, th„e Hpeeie^’ Cypenia rotmul/us is geiiei’eiliy known in those 
I'larts as “ 'iiintjieskweek steentjieskvveek or Oos-l'iiiliese 

,!iweek ’k It will J:)e noticed that t.he suffix '' kweek ” is appended to 
each of the ,AfrikaanB luaues. This is due to the pereiiniai snbter- 
.raiuniii system w!,ii,di Cy perns rotundtis has in conimoii with quick 
gi’jiss (Oynndon tlMctylond (kweekgras), and whic'h. perpetuates t,heir 
I'txiHieiice as weeds* Furthernio:re, t.liere is some si,niilarity in their 
icavi^a i)ot,ti externally and anatomically and* liiially, it is a,ii iiidis- 
puiiable fact that of the species of nut grass and quick-grass {Cyperus 
rotn^dus) and {Cynodon dactylon) are the most troublesome* To 
|nM,w<uii , cc}nf'us,i(.)!:i the writer uses the word 7vut grass which refers 
dhnictly to the nut grass family, and aecjording to the above ex,plana*" 
tioii, to the specific species Cyperus rotundas. 

m ' ' ' 

Two Important Species/k 

, .Accor ding, to information and. samples obtained ironi the various 
Colleges 'of ■ Agricid'ture and experiment -stations in the IJnio,n, and 
■according to personal observations, two species of nut grass, appear to 
be 'particularly troublesome in cultivated lands, and' for , control 
method purposes it is esvse,ntiai to diffei^entiate clearly lietweeii the two 
',speci6S. A compariso,ii will now be drawn in broad outlin,e between 
tlie two ii,io8t important nut 'grass weedB, viz. (1) Nut grass (iiintjies- 
kweek), {Gyperm, rolmiSm) and (2) the yellow nut grass (Cyp&ms 
■emuimim). 

Yellow Nut Grass. 

I'ellow.nut grass iCyfcnis emyuXenim) derives its n,a,ine' from the 
straw yedlow vmkm in tffik i:iiilop.i\s<,s.'in(:)e, i,n con.traBl. to the clail^-bi'i'iwn 
,'to rusty ihhI veins p(Hu.]Iiar to Gyperm roUrndms grass. The following 
arc fuidher siriking (lifferenceB in the inflorescences. ,, 

The of the yellow nut grass has, a vvider circuiu* 

■fe-:rence, the , panicle, ,stalks are.'l,ottger, and eimh panicle in turn is 
. compound; Tf taken as ,a whole, therefore, this species has a double 
■■compound inflorescence, in ■ comparison with. .the single .itiflorescence 
' of the other mit' grass species (see Fig. 1)/ 

: An. SO', far aa the auhterranean.syatem is concerned,, the diiferenC'Cs 

between, the two species are even more pronounced. Cyperm.tht/imdns 
is , '/equipped-, with, a wide, deeply ■ ramified root Bystem* corms, basal 
'bulbs ail'd''' connecting, i:b,izomes^. (see ''Fig.'.:2). ; .The cor'ins are bitter to 
the taste, due 'to ''tann'iii-p:ind.uc inS'ideAhe' cortex tissue. . At a' 

later stagu these,, 'en.iin'S beeonie ,h. and .'black,, ■, and, as a result of 

Hgnification, the iridzoitt'es have"' 'U' ''thin 'Und ■st'ri'ng7,appearancHu 

The yelhW'nuf fjrms. eMmdentus)' <m tlie oilier hand, has' 

a growth habit which bears, a close, ■resemblance to tliat of the potato, 
especially as regards its''', bulb,' fo-rmation. .The stem forms no basal 
thickening under the ground ',.Burface T.ike the_ ordinary nut grass 
{Cyperas totnndus) and as soon 'as'' the', parent plant, starts' floweriB.g,. 
new, tender white bulbs form > singly at' the ends .of 'the', thin , 'slio'ots, 
(see Fig. 8). When these bulbs ripen they become disconnected trom 
the parent plant, and during the following season usually only a, 
single plant sprouts from each bulb. Almost simultaneously with the 
- deydopment of ^ew bulbs, the old bulb (the parent bulb) reaches a 
^ stage where it is spent and at a later stage wholly decay h. At this 
Awe^the young bulks are immature and tender, end thc'old one has 
test Jits , sprouting capacity. The plant has, therefore, reached a 
^ etitteal stage since uprooting and exposure to the sun will result in a 
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higli mortality. ' TMs period, wKicli lasts approximately from 
December until late in Jamiary, is the weak link in the life cycle of 
yellow nnt grass. , ^ 

An effective method of cultivating, carried out at a judiciously 
chosen time, will therefore effect a maximum eradication of this weed. 
If the plough is followed by the harrow to bring as many plants as 
possible to the surface, and the process is repeated later in the season 
when new growth has been formed (due to new bulbs which have not 
yet sprouted), 3^11ow nut grass will be eradicated completely. 


Fic. 11.— Nut grass {0^: rotundxis L.) Vs its normal size. Note the basal 
bulb system and the way in which new plants develop. 


Note that the adoption of such a mcthbd gives the plants no 
chance of forming seed, and further, that a winter cereal, e.g*, oats, 
can be grown on such cultivated land. This implies that it is not 
absolutely essential to leave the land nntilled and sacrifice the produce 
of a season. What happens in practice, however, is that the summer 
crop is already on the land when the yellow nut grass starts flowering, 
an 4 that many nut-grass plants which cannot he reached with the 
cultivator, remain intact and serve as a source of infestation for the 
following ' year. , 

What applies to the yellow nut grass does not, however, apply to 
common nut gTass (uintjieskweek) with its perennial subterranean 
system which, during the life of the plant, forms an unbroken chain. 
For this reason it offers exceptional resistance to any fonn of 
efadieation;' 
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t,,viut'.a! til‘ 111 !* .suti’actf wysteui. The results of a nursery (>x[H'ritmvnl. 
uarriwl out itv Smiib and Fie, ,!<:(■') of the U.S.A. showed that wiliiin 
i{| nuinf.lis as many us 146 tubers and basal bulbs developed from a 
single bulb. 

The surface system is exclusively a basal bulb arrangement in an 
unbroken chain below the surface and accounts for practically all 
aerial growth. This system develops every season from, the first- 
f oriaed basal bulbs — a process in wbicb the rbizonies grow borision- 
taliy below the surface in all directions forming at irregular distances 
soft, white bulbs, which are clearly dividec^rto internodes and nodes 
and are fitted with bracts. On further dPIlopment the bracts dis- 
appear and the epidermis thickens. 

In the case of each of these hulbs there again occurs a definite 
end-node domination, i.e., the bulb at the end first sprouts and this 
gives rise to the aerial leaf growth of the new plant; next the node 
just below the end node sprouts and forms a rbissome which in turn 
forms bulbs having exactly the same habits as the previous basal 
bulbs. These tubers, therefore, act in a manner similar to the basal 
bulbs but differ from the original parent basal bulbs in that the tubers 
are first formed, and the leaves subsequently (Fig. II). 

In cases where the surface growth is destroyed by hoeing or by 
spraying with chemical materials, the first task of the basal bulbs is 
to form hew plants, since no new tubers can be formed when the vege- 
tation has been destroyed. A number of rhizomes are now formed to 
renew the leaf -growth. Each one of the new plants again forms a 
basal bulb about | inch above the old bxilb. The formation of basal 
bulbs, therefore, appears to be an essential condition for sustaiiu'd 
growth. . 

Although the dormant tuber system does not play an active rSle 
in the rapid spread of nut grass, it nevertheless fulfills the essential 
task of guaranteeing the survival of the plant after the surface system 
has been destroyed. An effective control measure will, therefore, 
have to aim at destroying this deep tuber system. 

The Control of Nut Grass by means of Soil Cultivation. 

Experimental work has proved that nut-grass tubers which are 
exposed to desiccation lose their sprouting capacity as soon as the 
moisture content of the tuber decreases from the normal average of 
66 per cent, to 16 per cent. 

The desiccation process is effective only if the following 
conditions are satisfying: — 

(1) The tubers must he completely semred from their mot systmn. 
— has been observed that tubers which were found on the soil 
surface, but which still were connected with the deeper tubers and 
the root system, sprouted normally after having been exposed to sun- 
light, dry air and even frost lasting right through the winter and 
for a period of 6 months. 

(3) Drynsss of soiL — ^An uprooted, single tuber will not desiccate 
on moxst soil, but will immediately take root and sprout. Aocording 
to Andrew8(®) 20 per cent, of soil moisture is enGUgh to keep a tnbef 
alive for a considerable period but as soon as the soil moisture content 
drops to 16 per cent., most tubers die after a period of 5 weeks. If 
the, soil moisto^ content is 8 per cent., which coincides with the 
permanent wilting point of the. soil maximum mortality occurs within 
aj. short period. 

(8) Dryness of air . — It has been .observed that nut-grass tubers 
yrhioh. had been taken from the lands by harrows and dumped on 
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liead-lanci's or hard roads, sprouted’ and took root duriEg , moist 
weather. .This is another proof of the nselessneas of trying to control 
these weeds hy cultivation methods during the rainy months. 

The results of a controlled desiccation process indicate that 
tubers, when exposed direct to the sun, lose their viability after 
8 days, hut that in clondy weather they retain it for as long as 



fro. W.— Nat grass plants (mntjieskweek) from a 

lying ’ttiber. Note the plants and roots which develop frotn nodtiles ot the 
tipwards growing' rhizome. , 


14 days. Since the intensity of the sunlight and the moisture content 
of the atmosphere varies from day to day and from season to season, 
it is impossilble to predict exactly how long the tubers will retain 
their viability, rnrthermore, the age of the tubers also plays a 
rdle, since the yooulg, tender tnhers are more inclined to desiccate 
than the older hardvonss.-?:;/.: 
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111 single, |)loug‘lung‘ and harrowing operaivioiis^ ilo not 

tiring all iim tn})e:i;‘s ^;o the surface^ and consequently t!:ui deHiecation 
of tiilnvrH (in the dry, ploughed laud will be furtlier retarded, since 
the Iniinidily ot the soil air is higher than that of the atmosphere. 

'In licirnuil. years no rain, or only small precipitations are recorded 
betweenytlie niontlis Stay— September in 'the sximnier rainfall area, 
Ttic iiioi.sture content, of the soil in th,e u];>per 12 inches falls so low, 
ilud. tiprooitnl imt-grass tubers desiccate to sinvh an extent' as to 
entail a, 'liigli inortality. On 1 July 1941 (winter) readings "on nut- 
grass infested soil at ih.e Experiment Farni indicated a moisture 
content of only 5432 |)er cent, in the ui>per 0 iiiches cif soil and of 
t'MJfl |H‘r ccuit. ,011 tlie iayei* of 9 to 12 inches deepi 

At this stage tile i^xperiiuental woi*'k was started. PJ.ots %ve:re 
ciiltivaltul at three various depths, rh, 0 in., 9 in. and 12 in. In 
ap[;d-ying the 12 in. inethod an attempt was made to sever a.|l tlie 
tubers from tlieir deep-root system. After this cultivation tlu^ plots 
were not touched again, and very few tubers were actually brought 
tc»:tlie .ground surface. Further readings were regularly taken. 

On 20 'Hovember, after thc^ planting season luid (.aininiein^ed, only 
I'wo nut grass p'lants a}rpeared .above "the ground^ of the plot wliicii 
had lieen cultivalcu'l lo a. depth of 12 'in. tuid'ii:ivestigatiot,i sliowed that 
thest^ plants Imd devtvloped from tubers near to the 12-in. jeveL On 
the (.biiu levcd. (udtivatiou frl.ot, infestat:ion was severe, and aitliough. 
i;t was less 'Severe on the 9 in, -plot it was clear t'lu3^ tliese weeds (*ould 

caurtrc'dled 6fl*eeti.vely by Biu.di cultivation On 2)'l J'lixttiary*- 

after good raius”a few more nut grass plants appeanul on tlie ,.1,2 iit. 
level cuilti/vatiiui |>lot^, and. tliese too luui Ouur oiigni I'p.un tubers 
near to the 12-im level. T'he great mass of iuhcis a If Inn t.lm first 
;{:) lioW'ever, were completely dry '.and. dead. 

Conclusions.. 

' ' ^ Tb(^ rr^sult of this experiment s'liowed ■ that the. weeds were not 
iannpletoly eraditaited, but tliat' deep cultivation serves as a siicca^S'sful 
..control' Jneasure. . 

...Ill ..practice this' dr^iccati-irn .process may be assisted /hy using, 
..lifter,, a, few 'W^eeks, heavy .cultivator on deeply, cuiltivated .vS<,>iL ' In 

this way the clods will ■ be broken up -and more tubers ' brought to 
the surface.. '' Tire cultivation operations ohould. be so timed 'that t.he 
first cultivaticm, .. takes J)laee'^ in inid-wdnter ''when , the soil is quite 
.dry, and .when ,twO' or 'more di^y- /months will follow .' the 'cnltivation, 
in-order to enaure desiccation ' of ■■ the -tahers .Faturall/y, untimely 
taina—like those which fell last 'season— 'wdll up.set .the. control process. 

Another advantage , : of .. the ''.deep.:- .oultivationcinethod ls 4ha the.' 
first nut ffrass plants appear on the surface Jute during the growing' 
'fitason. This is dxxe to the fact that a periml of one humth cdapses 
before a rhissome of a tuber lying 12 in* deep can forc*,e its way to, 
the surface to form "a plant. By^ this 'time .'the. youngm'trop plants, 
have become strong enough to withstand the little competition of 
isolated nut grass plants. Wherfe similar control is' not .applied' '' tlie 
nut grass breaks tlirough in large numbers either ' Sl'i'miltanetiisly 
with or before the crop, and if hoeing is not immediately resorted to.,, 
the crop is doomed to failure, 

..'In our suimuer-xainfall area winter ploughing is generally 
praetmed, and the prescribed measures, therefore, do not entail re- 
* aifjtrihution of the ordinary labour, or 'the lying fallow of land for 
; ^-feason.or longer. .The control method recommended by Bmitli and 
‘ of the TT.S.A*.. is based-on the regular breaking up of 
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infested soil at intervals of tliree weeks or less for two seasons, Tliis 
proeechxre exacts nuicli time and entails, the lying' fallow of land for 
two seasons with '.a consequent loss of production. 

The most serions practical objection to the method recommended 
is, that some, soils become so hard in winter, that it is almost im- 
possible for tlie farmer who has only inferior implements and in- 
adequate traction at liis disposal, to apply deep cultivation. 

Where adequate mechanical traction and strong iniplements 
are available, however, this diflaeulty should not he insuperable. 
Any impleiueB,t which will penetrate to the desired depth and. effect 
a relatively (Munplete cut, will serve the purpose. 

Piiially the wu'iter wishes to give a few conclusions drawn from 
other experimental methods for the control of nut-grass: 

llie effect of live weed eradication chemicals, viz. Sodium 
chloi'ide, aminonium snlpho cyanide, sodium arsenate, sulphuric acid 
and Eradiweed ■ were put to the test. The latter is a weed 
eradieator offered ,by the trade. It was found that two spra.ying8 
witli a f30 per cent, concentration of sodium chloride solution will 
destroy iiut grass. The results of other chemicals were negative. This 
method is, however, very expensive and cannot be recommended for 
ap|)lieation on large infested areas. 

Many farmers are of the opinion that 7hut grass can be controlled 
by a smother crop, ^ and consequently, the smothering effect of sunn 
hemp, oats, Italian rye grass, teff, and a creeping grass Paspalum 
disUchon wau*e tested out. These plants, how^ever, all gave absolutely 
negative result.s. In those cases where a smother crop did prove, a 
B'uec^ess yellow nut grass apparently was troublesome. Normally The 
smother crop i.s sown aboxit the 'end of Becember or in ' January; 
i.ev during the eriticjul period in the life'^of yellow nut grass, when 
|).].ooghing and liarrowing destroy this weed, on a large scale. Oonse- 
(|ue:n.tly the success obtained wuxs not -due to the . smother ei*op but' 
to tlie cultivation of the .soil during the critical period in the life 
(vyt'le of the plant. A smother crop like sunn hemp w’ill, however, 
asvsist in drying tlie soil before the deep wdnter cultivation follows. 
If a land is so heavily infested that no crops can be raised during 
the summer, a smother crop, sown faiiiy late in the sumnier m 
recommended. ' '' 

In view of the exhausted effect of the tuber system of nut grass 
a cuiltivatiou experm^^^^^^ was undertaken by wdiich the plmits were 
cut off at, the, surface every sixth. .day,.' This 'process cGincddecrwith' 

, the''unfoldi,ng'of the leaves, u\.fter 60 dayS' new plants still' a.i>peared,. 
at .the ' sam.e''rate; . It 'is,, clear, therefore,^ that' this, method "is '.quite'' 
im.practicral^^^^^ .S'ince, it entails too much time and 'labour. 

, Summary.* ■ 

.(1)' There," 'are two uintjie. .species.^ which, play' an: im|)0rtant role,': 
,a'8' 'wuuul8,., .and with a view to,, applying control meas.ures it .is necessary ,' 
to' difihimitiate .betw.een 

(2) Yellow nut grass may be successfully controlled by ploughing 
and., harro'wing..,' during the.,.;flowe'r.ing' period';:,. when ^ the., plants. ,them“,' 
selves ;Und,ergo a' critical stage. 

(3) The opinion has been advanced that the propagation of nut- 
grass (uintjieskweek) from, seed is a factor which practically does 
not count kiid that whm once these plants have established them- 

::'".se1v©sr::' the t,uh6:fsvare.'''':the..: 
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f) l.iihc^r sy,si('Eii of nut grass luaj bo divided into tlie active 
'^urbu'.i* aiifl the <,laeper donua-nt system, wliicdi iioimally is not 
«jrsi!“oycHl by ciniiiiary ploughing and which throughout the winter 
is led by very deep root system,. 

if) I An f^itective control method must aim at the (.‘o.mpiete e,radi* 
cat,iiHi of hojh systems, but especially the deep system wliich spreads 
thf!' iiife.station even aftei* tlie surface 8yste,m lias been destroyed. 

Cb) ,.Nul. grjiss tubers desi<'*(.?ate under the following conditions: — 

(а) Tl'ii* tubers must l)e severed from their r(,)ot system. 

(б) Tile soi,l moisture within the area in wliich the tubers are 
fcnirvd nnis't prcvferably be below wilting point. 

(c) The liumiditv of the atmospheric and soil a,ir raiiBi. be very 

low. 

(T) Deep c‘nlti\'atio:n by whieli the tubers are severcid from tlieir 
'.'root system and' subjected to desiccation o,n the dry ploughed so'il, 
is }‘ecmnmeriiied as a control measure. Tlie depth of cultivation will 
depend on tlie di8t,ributioii of the tubers, and the time for cultiva- 
tion will be j:i|)prox:iM'iately mid-winter, so> that in order to ensure' 
desiccation tw"o or three dry months will follow^ on cultivation. 

^ '(8) .Two, sprayings with a. 30 per ce.nt. ■ concentration solution of 
Bodiuin cliloride 'W'ill destroynut grass, but this method is too expen- 
sive for use over a large area. 

(9) Th,o use? of s'uu>th.er citipB to eradicate nut grass yielded 
negiitive 'results, luit indirectly it had the desircul ' effect of assisting' 
in the dry,i'ng of 'tlie soil -for deej-i winter cultivation. 

(1,(11 Tim c‘i,>ntro1 of this wecul b-y repeated hocu'ng c"sf tlie surface 
plants entails ti:'?o muc'iti ii'.n'ie and labour, and aftcu’ 50 days new 
filanls Htill u.',|':'Vf;Har»rcM'!, at., tl\e Ba,.ine rate’. 

:iJTK.li.ATlJ.lt.E. 
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The Draught Horse* 

Dr. L. L. Roux, and H. J. v. d. Merwe, College of Agriculture, 
Grootfontein, Middelburg, C.P. 

IV (a). Feed Requirements. 

T If addition to tke advice contained in tke May 1943 issue of this 
journal on tke subject of feeds and feeding, tke following skould 
serve as a useful guide. 

In tkis country, and especially wkere tke climate is mild, all 
horses skould spend as muck as possible of tke day and night out 
of doors and, wheneyer possible, on pasture. They skould, if possible, 
receive most of their supplementary rations on pasture. 



When it is necessary to feed large amounts of roughage, they 
skould be fed only during periods of rest. Two-tjiirds_ of the kay 
should be fed at night and the rest mainly in the morning, leaving 
only a small amoiint for the noon feed. , 

. The grain ration skould be fed in two egual portions. 

Although no .defifiite standards can be laid down vs^ith regard 
to feed requirements of horses of different ages or classes, because 
, of the great individual variability that will always exist, general 
rules will assist in gauging the requirements. The following are the 
approximate amounts of concentrate and hay required by work horses 
per 100 lb . bodij weight -pet Aa.j: 

•S'ard wor/c.— 1 Ih. concentrates and 1 lb. hay. 

Medium, work.— O-'iO Ih. concentrates and 1-0 to 1-25 lb. hay. 

Light worL— 0-4 lb. concentrates and 1;25 to 1-5 lb. hay. 

The importance of keeping horses in good hut not over fat con- 
dition must be stressed. Most horsemen firmly believe in the Arab 
saying: “ Rest and fat are the greatest enemies of the horse . 
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,A. l:io:r,s(.‘ 'lliivt is a IuiirI .keeper will, need consideralily more 
t'iiari imy e<isy keeper when doing 't.l.ie sai.Re ainoiiiit of work* Y'o'iiiig 
lio:rsew ilial: i'lre sti,Il growings nuires tliat are pregiiaiit,,, and i:ria,re's 
s'l'iekliiig fen'das, will I'leed more grain tlian other wc>,rk horscKs. 

Tlui follo’wlivg rations are recomnieuded by the Burean. of AjiiinaJ 
I"rKinstTy, United States of America, 


Ihiily l^ntifynr for 1,000 Ih, horse at ^niedJmn uarrk, 

(1) Ckd's ... ... 11 (4) Barley, rolled ID 

Timolliy ha.y 0 Lucerne hay (i 

Cdovcr or lt.icerne liay 0 Prairie. o',r Liinotliy 

(2) Oats ... ... 0 hay 5 

Ma,ke (slielleih 5 ' (b) Make (shelled) ... ... ,11 

T'i'ntoihy hay 0 t<owpea hay il 

I^uccviaie liay or Jolinson grass liay 

, Clover hay ... ... ... 0 make sto'ver . . . . . . t'i 

(3) Maisse (shelled) S (0) Make (shelled) 10 

Bran, wheat, 2 Soybeans' or cow peas 1 

, la,:ieenie hay S Lucerne hay 0 

Timothy hay ■ ... 4 .Maize sto'ver ... 0 


f'Tlie Timothy hay in the above table may be replaced l)y any 
of ihf^ g,rass Imys prod'uced in iliis country.) 

The a.'mo'unt of feed should vary, not only from, winter in summeiy 
but $ilso from day to day, tluit is, if the degree of 'work is materi,a^lly 
al'tered, or if the iinrses tire idle for a day c.vr 'more. A 'mas,l'i mm- 
sistii'ig , 0 'f 3 iu 4 lb. l>:ra'n. ptu:‘ horse mixed with, lioi 'Wtiter is^ r)ft.or'i, 
g,iveii on i'clle days S'ueh tis S'undays. 

' T'be' conditio It of idlt^ horses may be' mai't.itui'mHl satisfactorily on 
n'tiilk 'Or siultlile .lands o't* veld 'that; lias '.not been.grtized too eb','t.se1y. 
I,lc,maw,c*:r, it, is 't.h,ot'ig'lt,i:. that it will be found neeessa-ry i.ti i,mtst 
to, feed small «.fum,it;i,ti,as.o.'.f leg’u:me liay (luc(‘:rne, ('..'nwpea,, or soylnmn). 
Silage,, if iised, 'Sl:,ur'i,ild,j;u 10' lb. per liead |,K'*r day. 

If l(-»gu',m,e .'bays iiin :not i::iAmil able, a small q'uantity of grai'O can 
'be substituted,' e, specially if ’ the'. horBes are , pregnant 'uiares. , In suc.b 
ca,8eS', oats is best, but - make and -barley can also be, used and the 
rlitioii would be impro'ved' app'reciabby by iiieJ'udiiig '(,uu'w-of ■ the oil 
'meils. 

It is important that work horses ,s,hould be properly' co'nditii,me(l 
for spring work; The liorses require extra feed for several weeks 
before.tb<^ work begins,, The exact amount^ of feed and the period' 
<if ])rcparaiion wall depend upon the mnditiou’ in whi<*h the horses 
have come through the winter. 

The pregnant mare should receive the maimgement outlined for 
the working horse, except that she Bhould be given rations slightly 
higher in protein and minerals which should he increased as gestation 
'aclvaneeB,^ Hence, if the mare is idle in winter, most of the feed 
may consist of good roughage, hut hay and grain must be fed if \^mrk 
, is performed. 

> . Watering Horses. 

' Horsea Bhould be given water at Regular hours, Matur(i horees 
'/drink, about 10 to 12 gallons a day. Horses should he watered 
" toocterately after work and before being fed. A horse should not be* 
fllOw^d to. drink his fill when warm as a result of work, nor should 
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it be watered heavily before bein^ ptxt to hard work. When at hard 
work during* warm spells, attempts should be made to water 
moderately every hour. 

IV(b). The Rearing of Foals. 

Foals shoxild be encouraged to eat grain as early as possible in 
life; if their dam’s feed is placed in a box on the ground they will 
start nibbling at the age of 3 to 4 weeks. 

(Jnished or rolled oats and 'wheaten bran are the best concentrates 
for foals. As they get older other feeds such as maize and the 
protein-rich concentrates may he added to their rations. Lucerne and 



Fig. 2.— Gieii Jxx” at the age of 2 years and B months as winner of 

Administrator’s trophy. 

I^otos hy Dr. P, J. vj. E^Schrettder, 


otter legume Lays are good, but mixed hays (legumes and good grass) 
are best. The attendant should make sure that the hay, ^hen placed 
in the racks for the mares, is accessible to the foals. 

At the age of 2 months, foals will take oats, maize meal and 
wheaten bran in the proportion 3;2;1. In order to make sure that 
the foals are getting their share, some sort of a foal-creep could be 
constructed in the stall or on the pasture. A creep is an enclosure, 
the gate of which is made so as to keep the mares out hut to allow 
the foals to enter. The foals can be started on a handful of crushed 
oats, or oats and bran, which can be increased according to appetite 
and depending upon what nourishment it is getting from the pasture. 
At weaning time, the supplementary ration may be between 1 and 2 
or even 2|m. per,head per day. 

It is imperative that the growth of the foalis should not be 
inhibited, consequently they should receive sufScient quantities of 
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iihhI, ^ jiiicl, iiio*st iiiiportaiit^ feed containing adequate (fiiarititieB of 
pri>l4u‘ii, ivnd pliospliorus, When‘the types of finals recom- 

iiiiMideil aiiovi^ are fed to foals, tliere will be little danger of the 
prididii and pliosp horns requirements not btdiig supplied. In order 
t.o supply tlie (uil(*i'uiu requirements, one lialf to one oiiiiee per head 
pier flay fff f*alciii:ni c,;arbonate slioiiM be fed. When foals are on 
iix:t‘id.hrrit I'lasirire and are fed only very sinalF quantities of supple- 
irit:‘iit.ary graiiq tln3y are likely to require phosphorus in wliicli case 
I to I o^. of a. puixtiire of equal <]uantitie8 of calcium carbonate 
and ealcd/iou. pliospliate can be fed. Plenty of outdoor exercise on 
pusiurc will ensure a snUieieiicy of vitamin I) which will prevent 
riidiois. “ Foals with rickets Bhould be given 1 ojs. of cod-liver oil 
|HU' day, adequate (piantities of lucerne hay and outdoor exercise. 
The In^st pasture for foals is a mixture of legumes and graSvS. 

The Weaned Foal, 

Fouls may be weaned at the age of 5, 6 or 7 months. If they 
have btHui given grain before weaning, tliey^ experience no marked 
harcisiiip and setback at weaning. Whenever possible provision 
.slioulcl "be made for pasture or ade(|uate supplies of good quality 
legumes and grass hays. 

It is important to ensure the normal drying np of the 
mare’s udder, especially in the ease of good milkers. If tlie inareB 
liave bcfui recteiviiig grain, this part of the ration slioiild be rediiced 
for a fcnv days before ih.e foals are taken away. After weaning, 
the mhler sliould lie 'watch, ed and milked out wlicui nec^cssuj'y, but 
tlin iri,i,lki!igB must not )m too frequent or too coinpl(d;e or th,a imirf^s 
w'itl not dry "tip. 

A, thrifty well-fed foal shouhl rriake approxinuvbdy halfwits entire 
growth, during iis first year. If (lt.iri:ng this }:H,u,’H.:Hb foa/Is 

rarely reach full and in draugi'.tt foals sis^e is of great inipiirtsimun^ 

, ' The following feed combination, s have been reet)nimended_ for 
w.eaned' foals they are to.lte fed in <,5onjimction with lucmare liay, 
suppleinunt,etl with gCM)d; qriality grass hays; — 

(!)■ Oats. 

(2)'i Oats' and | iimhe. 

' (3) i Oats and | barley. ■ , 

/ (4) ;3'' parts ' "weight oats and 1 part wheaten braxt. ' 

(5) S' parts weight; xnake and ;1 'part wheaten 'bra, n. , 

(6) . 2q:)a;rts' weiglxt mai^se, -2 -parts oats and l part whea'te.n bran. 

' "Better resnlts ''aim'.obta-'ined more oats is ■ fed than ra,ai 2 ,e/ 

Silage can be; fed ■ to foals with' advantage. It /was fo-umi i'lv 
Amafica that feed costs,,' of draught foals 'Wein, rediiced, by r,eplaeing 
of the concentrate and "hay rations, by make silage;: '22 "fe* o-f '8:ilage 
and non4ogiimmoU:S' hay, -were 'fed 'in .eoiijunction ' with''' 8,*4 , fe. ■' o 
oats ami 2“i lb. of bran. - '"A' 

The appetites should be a guide ns to their ,.re(|u,ir,emi;xi'ts:'w''^^^^^^^^ 
will be found to approximate | to 1 Bb. grain, anci,,:,' 'I, ,ffi, ;,r 0 iigbage 
per 100 lb. body weight. 

i According to Crompton, quoted by Morrison, the following arc 
average weiglitB of draught type foals at various ages. The study 
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The Deatight Hoese. 


foals out of mares and by stallions averaaing 
1,(60 and 2,050 ft. respectively. 


Birivli weia’bt 

120 ft. 

6 montlis 

730 ft. 

12 montlis 

. 1,020 ft. 

18 montlis 

. 1,350 ft. 

24 montlis ' 

. 1,480 ft. 

36 montlis 

. 1,790ft. 

48 montlis 

. 1,980 ft. 

Stallions usually weigh sqmewhat 

more than mares. 


Feeding Orphan Foals. 

H. H. Reese, Bureau of Animal Industry, U.S.A., gives the 
following information upon the subject of rearing orphan foals. 

Raising a foal by hand is not a job for the careless and indifferent. 
It r 0 (]uires patience, painstaking care, perseverance, judgment and 
cleanliness. IJnclean receptacles for the milk and irregular intervals 
for feeding will probably cause scours. The quarters should be 
kept very clean and the orphan foal should have company of some 
kind. Another foal is desirable, but even a calf is better than no 
company. A. grassy paddock with abundant shade, fresh water, and 
protection from flies, increase the orphan’s chance of proper 
development. 

Cow’s milk furnishes a most logical substitute for mare’s milk 
but, _ as the composition is somewhat different, certain changes or 
modifications are necessary in order that the supplied diet be not 
too dissimilar to the natural.” • 

The following table gives the average composition of the two 
kinds of milk : — 


Composition of Milk from Cows and: 'Mares. 


\ 

8ourco. 

... 1 

Water. 

1 

Protein. 

Pat. 

Sugar, 

Ash. 




0/ 

0/ 

0/ 


10 

/o 

/o 

/O 1 

/O 

Cow ... * 

87*17 

3*66 

3*69 

4*88 

0*71 

Maro. ; . 

90*78 

1*99 

1-21 

5*67 

0*35 


Milk which is not rich in hutterfat, preferably from a recently 
freshened cow, should he diluted about half with fresh water. A 
tablespoonful of sugar and about 3 tablespoonfuls of lime water 
should be added for each pint. This mixture should be supplied to 
the colt at about body temperature . . . At first about half a cup. 
of milk should be given every hour, the quantity being increased 
slightly and the intervals len^hened gradually as the foal grows 
older. ‘In about two months skim milk may be substituted for whole 
milk and in addition one of the following rations should be fed: 

1 part flax seed meal boiled to a jelly and 3 or 3 parts wheaten bran ; 
or two parts ground oats, 1 part maize meal and | part flax seed meal ; 
or two parts bran, 3 parts maiae meal and 1 part linseed meal. Reed 
a double handful at first and increase gradually. 

At first a nipple with a fair-sized hole in it can be used, but the 
foal should he taught to drink from a bucket as soon as possible. It 
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i?ill iilsc) be easier to teach it to eat irieal fro'm a bucket. 

l:b:irticiil!:i;r care should be taken to keep the nipple and tlie biiekc^t 
tl'ioroiig‘l:ily dean. 

Parasites* 

Xrriing iiorses will, respond much better to good care and manage* 
incmt if tfiey are kept free from parasites. It is advi8ald.e to consult 
a vtd^crinary s'lirgeon 'with regard to the most elfective doses for gastricy 
and iities'iiiial worms. 

If iieia}Bsary 3 horses may be put througdi t’lie cattle cli'i;) to keep 
them free from t'iolvs, a'rnl tliey should, he handdresvsed ’wftl'i ti,ek oi,l* 
It is cj!)vi<.mH]y dai'igerous to put pregnant mares thrc)iig,h a dip. 

Handling of Foals* 

Willie foals sl'io'uld siiend as much as possil)],e of day and 
.liiglit oui’.side., tln^^y sliould not be allo'wed to run 'wild. A :r(nisoiiabIe 
ainmint of l;iaiu],Ii:ng wheneYer co'nvenient will help a great deal in 
n:i,akirig tlm t,raini','i'ig of foals a relatively easy task. 

If shelte'f a:f:!oi‘ded by windl'ireaks is considered ins'iifficiB',iit a semi- 
open shed should I'le ample for the most severe coiiditionB of cold 
'ill tiii,s (‘ounit.ry. ^.Flie slied sliould he pla(‘-ed so as to e.;KC,l'iid,e tlie 
prevailing c(,dd wi,nds. 

It wi.ll be fo'iind 'tl'uit vsommvhat overgrown and awk"wa:rd foals 
recjiii.i’ii much fitti'Ug a'lid training. 

ll<'rrBei::ne''ti of e;xperienc.t? ' (•Q.iii-end tliat mouth ly jittention 
will ensure normal developi.mvnt liy '[ireve'ni.ing tlie grO'wi,li of ci:’Oo.kecl 
fiMdband h,'‘gH. Diu'ing the first few montlus, notlii'Ug usually 
done, bnt 'wlum the foal is d months old, trimming witli the fiocif 
k„ni:fe itmi In^giir. l.’he toe or Inud. may he too' Id'ug. ' If ‘foals have 
plenty of e'xc'rcisi* on liard gronnd, the feet will wear gr'ail,ual,ly, b'lit 
wl'ieii foals are stalrlml, it may be necessary to rasp down,; their feet. 
O'Very few “weeks 'a.i'id th.e soles and clefts sho'illd he pic*ked out 
every few ■ days. 

It is lamsi'de.red a good plan to break foals to lead l'!ef(:„ire tliey 
are weaned and to Iiar'iiese Imtween. the ages of 2 to 3 yeain. 

Colf.B inimided for work jinimals sliould be mistrated at the age 
of 1 to '2 years. • 

Telling ' the Age of a Horse* 

V The approximate age of a horse cam he, told by .observing the 
following: — 

I,,,'.;' ;, At,,2|'tQ,2| ,yearB, the ..middle pair of temporaiy incisors above a,tid'' 
y'balo'w' .are , KiplaccHl ' by, .perm teeth*' 

Ai, 3| to 3|' years-' the '.second 'pairs' of, tempo'rary teeth are 
replacedyittnldhis is'nmxnpleted'at 4 years. 

At,,4| to '4f years, all- the.. incisor 'teeth, 3, pairs-, top and bottom*' 
six pairs, ill,;- all, are ,pe,rm,anent, .'although the corner inciso-rs have 
generally not yet come,,, int-O' wear; ■ ^,- 

-' At - fl years .the-' '^'^Veups-.^^ .in -the central;' incisors' are^ almost 
obliterated by 'the ' weari^^ down .of' the,, teeth. 

At 7 years the cups,’’ show 'plainly ''only .in the' outside' pair'' of 
. ineisorB in the^lower jaw. 

At 8 years the cups ’’ are worn o"ut of all the 'lower' teeth. ' 

Stables* 

'' The type and the sis^e of stable will depend a groat deal upon the 
nature of the horse enterprise or s^iion and the nuinlier horeem kej)t* 
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The Draught Horse. 


Stud or registered stock will, of course, require more attesition' and 
better facilities. 

Generally, it is contended that horses should spend as much as 
possible of the day and night outside. 

It is not intended to describe the lay-out of any system of 
stabling, but merely to mention a few points of interest which may 
be of -value to the less experienced. 

The requirements of a horse stable are to provide a dry, 
comfortable, hygienic shelter, free from , draughts, yet capable of 
being thoroughly ventilated. A north-facing stable is preferred, 
A good-sized single stall for a horse weighing about 1,500 Ib. is 
6 ft. by 10 ft. Loose boxes have, of course, many advantages over 
stalls. -These boxes may be 12 ft. by 10 ft. by 10 ft., but- othep 
recommend 12 ft. by 12 ft. by 10 ft'., while a 16 ft. by 16 ft. loose 
box is recommended for foaling boxes. A cement floor properly 
grooved is as good as any other type, provided an abundance of 
bedding is available. Rammed clay or ouldip is preferred by 
many. The latter types require constant repairing* as- they must be 
kept smooth. Wet, mucky floors result in serious foot troubles. 

The loose box should have a 4-ft. wide double door, the top 
section being 3 ft. 6 in. and the low portion 4 ft. 6 in. high. Both 
doors should be capable of being hooked back to prevent them from 
shutting when a horse is being led out. A suitable sized window 
should be placed high up in the same wall as the door. The window 
should open inwards on hinges at the lower edge. 

The stable shoxild contain a trough for grain and a rack for hay, 
both of which should be placed at a convenient height for a 
mature horse. 

Semi-open shelters alford excellent shade and shelter for idle 
horses on veld. Bags hung from the rafters enable the horses to brush 
off the flies. 

Grooming* 

Horses that are pastured, or are out of doors, do not require 
much grooming; there is little perspiration, most waste products 
being thrown off throxigh the bowels and kidneys. On the other hand, 
horses doing hard work and kept' on a high feeding level require 
regular and thorough grooming. 

It is considered best to groom work horses well at night to 
enable the animals to get a good rest and then to give a good 
hnishing in the' morning., 

A thorough grooming of a horse should take from 45 to 60 
minutes, 

The body brush is used for the main part of the grooming, that 
is, for the removal of dirt and scurf and for massaging. 'The. 'mrry 
comb "Shonld not be used direct on the body ^ hut only to' clean the^ 
body brush. ' ' . ■ ' 

The dandy brush is intended only for the legs, mane and tail. 
It is also useful for removing caked dirt or mud from the body and 
for cleaning rough-coated horses. 

The water brush has longer and finer bristles than the body 
brush* It is used wet for washing the feet and damping the tail and 
ipane* The heels of a horse shotild. always he dried after washing 
prevent 'craeked , ,heels. to ' which . horses are very susceptible. ^ A 
^■.'Sponge, ■ stable' ' rubber,, .and. flannel ■ rag, ' aro often./kept '/for -the/ washings. 
''vand'':wiping; 'of the 'eyes, nostrils, -'etc.*;' 
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Care of the Horse^s Feet.' 

Tile ^ iirfomiatio'E given below upon care of tlie fciet and 
slioeing haw bc^en abstracted from details kindly made available 
by Dr* iiiiinlan, A.ssistant Director of Veterinary Services,^ 
()nde'rste|ic:H:irt* 

Profier sliooing does no harm to tlie horse’s foot. 

.In i.i:u)st parts of the ITnion, the ground is too hard and stony 
for tfie iinahod feet of working horses, and this is especially true 
dining the long dry seasons of the year. Deformities such, as “ turned 
in ’’ or turned cnit ” toe can he eoirected by careful slioeing* 

The following rules form the basis of proper shoeing: — 

{a} Aim at creating a pro'portionate foot. This advice, however, 
cannot he follorved iiidiscriininately, as consideration must he given 
to the various forms of feet wliielx deviate from what is considered a 
normal foot* 

(h) .The shoe sliould be fitted accurately to the outline of the 
bearing surface. The wall should not be rasped away,' so iis to fit 
a shoo w^liicdi has been, made 'too small. The whole bearing surface 
should be used : j't should not be reduced in width by rasping. 

(c) Tlie perioplic varnish sliotild not he removed fro,m tlie surface 
of the wall wi't!,i tlie rasp. It is there for .the special p'urpoBe of 
preventing ahsorptioii and should not be rasped off. Continuous 
removal of this varnish will eventually C‘au8e dryness and brittle- 
-ness of the horn, and rnin the foot. 

(d) The solo 8l,i(,)uld not lie touched witli tlie knife,. I'^lre ' 8upe,r- 
tucms liorn is cast oil as a natural process.* Paring Die sole renders 
it .niore Hal'de to brui.sc8 and has tlie same effect as raBjiing of .the ivall ; 
noither should the Imrs be weakened liy /paring, for they act as a 
wmidtu’ful HTijiport for iho lieel of a properly fitted shoe. 

; (c) The frog may be ^trimmed of scraggy, loose portioim, but 
:..Bhoulc! not be reduced^ in It should come into contact with the 

ground 'or, as close to it as possible. 

. '.(/). The shoe, should have' a level bearing and. ground, surf'iiccr 
so that, it is applied .to .the hearing surface of tlie wall and the 
bars. A narrow ' shoe ^ gives' to-o^ much pressure on the outer border 
.of 'the W'all, and too wide a bearing surface presses on the sole. 

■' ' It is unwise'tO'Use too many nails to attach a shoe, as eacdi nai.l, 
dtoagea the horn.' , At the same time a shoe must be nailed' securely 
', so that it cannot be easily torn off.- '.The nails should not be driven 
'. too ^ higdi. into'; .’ Clips should,' not' be', applied too deeply,, 

' either' in the .region', of the toe or^quart'ers,^as they are .clainagmg to 
the wall". "A. too closely. "applied clip, ■inhonjtin.ction 'with dryness and 
brittleness of the' horn, frequently causes ^Tseedy-toe 

A drespng consisting 'Of. l-part of . Stockholmtar and 10' .'parts of 
fish oil will help ''to'' keep '"'the feet .'in good, oonditi'on.' ■ 


New ; Bulletins for the Farmer. ; . .. 

The following Bulletins have 'just been ' published and are . obtainable ", from 
The Editor, Bopartment of ‘Agriculture ' and Forestry, Fretoria* 

M , Bulletin No. 192, — ** Control of Household Insects in S.A/^ (2nd Edition) : 

,, No. 111.--*** Bairy Farming*' (Fifth Edition): Fxtm M* 

’ /-A; Bhilletiu, .No. 126— Poultry Houses"’: Price Sd. 
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Olive Culture in South Africa* 

E* F* Malarij Horticulturist, College of Agriculture, Potchefstroom* 

A S brancli of agriculture, olive culture, still plays ^ a fairly 
^^ insignificant role in South Africa, as compared with the 
Meditmuanean ^ countries, such ■ as Italy, Spain, Greece, Portugal, 
Tunisia, Algeria, etc. Since 1939 there has been a considerable rise 
in the price of olives, and statistics reveal that there is a definite 
annual increase in the use of the olive and its products. 

The olive is a beautif ul evergreen with small, lanceolate, leathery 
leaves, and bears numerous small fragrant blossoms and round or 
oval stonefrnits which are blue or black when ripe. The tree reaches 
a height of 40 feet, and may attain an age exceeding one hundred 
years. 

Climatic and Soil Requirements* 

Ample proof of the suitability of our climate for olive culture 
is the presence of great numbers of wild olives in various parts of 
South Africa, in the coastal belt as w^ell as in the interior, and 
especially in Griqualand West and the northern and , south-western 
Traipvaal. This wild olive {Olea verucosa) not only provides a hard 
servicable wood but also seiwes as the rootstock for our European or 
cultivated vaideties. The fruit, however, has no economic value 
owing to its low oil content. 

The cultivated olive is also a hardy tree when budded on the 
wild rootstock, although perhaps not quite as hardy as the wild 
variety. During the first year of growth the tree can withstand 
from 10 to 12 degrees of frost, whereas a thi^ee- or four-year-old tree 
can resist a considerably lower temperature. 

In order to test out olive' trees under climatic conditions prevail- 
ing in the western Transvaal and the Transvaal highveld, 12 trees of 
each of the pickling and oil-producing varieties were planted at the 
Potchefstroom College of Agriculture and Experiment Station in 
September, 1936, the varieties chosen being Ascolano, Manzanillo^ 
Mission i Sevillano {Gi. Spanish Queen or Queen), Spanish Queen^ 
Leccino, Pyramidalis and Late Blanquette, Immediately after 
planting, all the trees were cut bank to height of 18 ins. above the 
ground. The majority of the varieties grew as much as 24 inches 
during the first slimmer. Unfortunately, the winter of 1937 (i.e* 
the first winter after planting) w^as exceptionally severe, and all the 
trees died rip^ht down to below the bud. The lowest temperature 
recorded during* June in the sheltered orchards was 16^ P. below 
freezing point, whilst varying degrees of frost were experienced 
during the 21 nights. During July the temperature dropped below 
freering point on 22 nigdits,, and; on .five occasions, more' Than, 10 
degrees' of frost were registered:' • 

Under similar cireumstances older trees would probably have, 
suffered less damage, and 'it would appear that the* success of 
estab^shing an olive orchard in the cold inland areas will largely 
depend on the severity of the first winter which the trees must endure. 

In this area, however, there is a danger that the fruit as such 
might be damaged by low temperatures before it is haifveSted^ in 
April or May. This dan^^er can be largely eliminated by hafv^^^ 
the ' fruit' earlier Tor niakiifg green -pickles.' , V^;. 

In so far as soil is concerned, the olive is not very particular 
and thrives on sandy, loam or sandy loam soils. Slopes and^ ridges 
of sandstone or weathered granite are particularly suitable sites for 
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planlinir triHus, The olive i.itu:] |■|^ilLally doiNS well wiu.‘re niiiiiy of 
OUT ioIho' t’l'iiil iiajc^s be u l‘iu.lii:re j but it p:rel:e,rs a, |^ni"vel!y soil 

whieii IH riitli in, lime or potasl'L A1 t.l'ioug'li the olive ^ r,o.iii:iot 
f.olerate shimling* water iu the re^^’idiiL ol his root system, tho! wi'iter lias 
ae.iiiall}’ seen trees doing* well inider irrigation on allnviai soil, along 
the Grange River. At "present tk«;»oli'vo tree is being tested out at the 
various irrigation schtmies, sneli us Aaiid Itartz, Pongola, B'U,c‘liriberg 
and: others, 

liTigatioi::i is not always essentia.!, jin areas with a low raiiifatl, 
liecamse by plaivlviiig the i:reeH farther Hifiirt olives can still !:)e^g:rown 
si:ir‘fa:^ssfnily in jrrt*as witli an aarnial mhnfall o:f from 5 to 10 :incd:ies, 

Varieties^ 

Olivers are grown mainly :fo;r tlie jiorodiieticni o:f olivi;* oil mifl t :0 
a lesser extant for pic, k ling, 0 it,h.er greari or ripe. Some varieties are 
suitable for hotli rnirposes, while other, w are iiaed either ;for oil only , 
or :for pi(dd.i,ng cmiy. ^ 

Among the 15 or more varieties h:.:nind in the Unic,)T:L io-day tlie 
following might be mentioned 

1. For the prodnetioii of oil: MjBaion, Leceino, ]juc(,‘a and C„)ld 

Ijai'nn ^ ^ ■ A 

2. Fo:r pickling: Se-villano -(also Inow-n as Qiiee:n or Spaiiisli 
t-ii:ieen)y Miiiifiaxiillo, ,A8<,u')la,no and M^inwion. 

Ab there is an increased doinuiid fosit oil, it is advisaldc to confrne 
.new ondiarcls to tlm oil-prodiiciug .varieties, or oiiherwise to plant 
varieties wiiich W'ill serve both. 

Younif Trmsn - Th.e spsicsiing is usually det(:n‘rrnned hy 

tlm raiirfnJ,.! hut :is scbloin less tliaa 28 SO feet s(|mire, ,1,'n «a,vrtaii:i 
: parts o:f Nc,^rth „Af:rica. and. along: the coasty)f Clreceis \vlior«x the 
annual .rainfall is only a 'few iriclicH, pointing diBtan(:a:|s of :ino:re ll'ian 
60 feet ar© not cuxcu^ption.aL ' The int<ri 5 la:nti:n,gy:.sr f|i,i,i,„m:5ii,ax:, Bystem, 
i:ri which a ' fifth trem is planted teiini:'.)«(>.,rarily in the :midd,le of t.lie 
sc|uare formocl by 4 t:raeB, is a 'desirables practice if tlie soil is suitalile 
for Bt:ich tei:,npc:)rary'_ trees, ■ 

; y The time for" plant:mg will largely' depend on the rainy soaaon, 
June to Angust being a, suitable perionA i:r,i tl,ie winter-rainfall a.reas. 
In the au:mt:aer-*rai;nfall areas October Ikh March will be more Hiiitable, 
especially where i.rrigati();n is not practicable. 

, On „ soils 'deficient in, lime it is- 'aitlwisable before slaking out the 
: positions 'mf the trees to, plough iix'oni.© or two tons of agTicxdtiiral 
lime pe.r , morgen.. After the ixusitiors have bee,ti staked out, th,a liole,B 
■ are dug'ymfi^A, bushel 'basket -of welbrotted manure or^ compost is 
' ' mixed with, the soil in .each 'hole, ■ After the trees .have heeu ' planted, 

. :they", shoxild ,be .cut back to ■ knee-keigiit end .immediately irrigated 
or watered. . ' * 

Z?mii»'l 7 *“--This ,is mi': importoiv- operation, wliicli is often 
neglected. After a 'year or,' two, ;ttoes;A 0 six. soafihlcl '.'branevhes are 
aelected and the other shoots removei., " Further pruning until the 
tree rea'ches., ’tlie„'J)earin.g .stage, cor aists ftnainiy in thinni'iig oiifc f|iiper- 
fluous twigs. 'Regular animal pruning is .essential for; beari,n,g' trees 
as fruits are borne only ' on' the ''prmcn,.8' .season A 'growth.' 
light pruning promotes the formation ■ of , sufficient .new'','',growtli .:'for 
the following yearns crop. Trees wbit^l hav(3 not been pruned show 

tendency to pmduce a crop every other year' or 'eveiy, third , .year: 
.'pnly, ^ 

j ,, Varieties like Mission, which 'inclined' to, grow very oraet, 

. re^uir^s more attention at pruning time than spreading varieties. 

m ^ . 



Olive Culture in South Aerica. 


Upright-growiiig trees frequently ■ become too dense on tbe , 
and regular tliimiing out of the twigs will prevent the formation of 
dry wood. 

Propagation , — As has already been mentioned the wild olive , is 
used as rootstock for the cultivated olive. The young trees on which 
the desired variety is to be budded are raised from seed or thick* 
hard-wood cuttings. In some countries a variety is propagated on its 
own roots by using hard-wood cuttings about one inch in diameter. 
In certain parts of Asia ^Minor full yields are obtained after five or 
six years by planting olive stump^’ 6 feet in length and at least four 
inches in diameter, while with our nursery methods of cultivation it 
takes fully three years to obtain a tree Only strong enough for trans- 
planting. 

Yield and Economic Importance. 

The trees usually start bearing from the sixth or seventh year 
and, when about ten years old, ought to yield a crop of from 5 to 10 
tons' of olives per morgen. The yield will gradually increase until the 
trees have readied the age of 20 years 'or more. Depending on the 
variety, the oil content of the fruit and the method of expressing 
used, one ton of olives will yield from 5 to 20 gallons of oil. 

Statistics reveal that the consumption of olive oil in South 
Africa is increasing every year and that our internal production and 
plantings are progTessing very slowly. The present consumption of 
olive oil in ilie IJnion amounts to approximately 65,000 gallons per 
anniiin. Owing to the fact that the oil is offered on the world market 
at comparatively low prices by the producing countries round the 
Mediterranean, we caii hardly hold out the prospect of any export 
trade in this nrodiict. Olive growers are therefore waimecl that it 
might be ecoiioinically unsound to produce quantities in excess of the 
local demand. 

It is therefore recommended that only soils which are, unsuitab-le 
for the eultivatioix of most other crops should be used for planting 
olive trees, and that the systematic top-working of the thousands of 
wild olivci trees in the Union should receive more attention. The 
latter process of « improvement is comparatively easy imder the 
climatic conditions prevailing in the moist coastal areas where the 
grafting of wild treevS and budding on to the young shoots which 
sprout from the stem after the tree has been cut, have already been 
applied with success. 

In the drier parts of the interior grafting of old trees is not 
aiwuys {successful and the budding of young shoots during the rainjr 
Beasoii offers greater possibilities. Efforts have been made by* the 
writer to top-work' , the wild olive trees in the Barkly West district 
where hxidding proved more successful than grafting. 

The method of grafting employed embraces several modifications 
of the bark or ; crown-graft, and in ^ certain' cases' the cuttings were, 
covered with cow-dung and clay right up to the tips in order to 
reduce desiccation. Better results were obtained by budding on to 
the young shoots which appear during summer as a result of the 
cutting,' down of, the 'tree in winter. ■ 

"When the trees are sawn off at a height of about four feet above 
the ground, bark and cleft grafting should prove more ^successful in 
the, moister areas of 'the TransvaaL . In cases' , where it is impracticable 
to ’■ protect the ' grafts: , against , animals^: 'the : trees ' can be ' sawn; off ' at ' U' 
height "of',six ,: feet '' SO ' that: the grafts will ", he „ , out; of ' the' reach of' 

■ : ',Tn,'„th,e" .lYestem, ,Gape' ' Province '.there is;' a,' properly equipped uih 
extraction , plant which offers a steady* outlet for South Airic'an, olives., 
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Mottle Leaf or Mosaic Chlorosis of 


Apples. 

A. J. Lovivv, Western Province Fruit Research Institute, 
Stellenbosch. 


poh’ nian\ ;v'(>ars apple trees in Stmili Africa have been sul)ject to 
!i nioul,. nioyah- t.ype of (,;liloi'osLs, and jvulginj!: i>y the 

mimhoiMii eiuju jfh:!s received frojii-fniit-fanners in tin', winter rainfiili 
area, li, appem-f, I'jjjy inanil'estalioii is f^rowiii" in extent. During 
‘‘ l'’'elimuia.r,Y .survey of the incidence of mottle-leaf ehloro.sis in ('eres 
and .hdgin. no appde orchard was found that was entirely frta* from 


Apple affected with MoBiiic. 


the disease. The Golden. Delicious variety, in particular, appeared 
to be severely afiected, for in all the orchards of this variety that 
were examined almost 100 per cent, of the trees were affected. 

: Symptoms. 

typical symptoms of mottle leaf chlorosis are the numerous 
white or yellow blotches on the leaves (see illustration) . In the 
®P™S.a,nd early summeh while tree growth is still very active, the 
leaf blotches are white m colour, while leaves developing in late 
summer very often show yellow blotches. Sometimes the major 
portion of the leaf is white in colour with only a narrow hand of 
adjoining the larger veins, while in other cases again, the 
chlorosis occurs only along the larger veins, the rest of the leaf 
retaining the normal green colour. LeaEves have also Been noticed 
where only the serrated' border is chlorotic. During the sutnmer 
months of intense sunlight and desiccating winds, the chlorotic 
hlotches have a tendency to dry out, followed hy shedding of the 
leaves. In. this manner severely affected trees may sometimes become 
almost entirely defoliated in mad-summer. All the leaves on a shoot 
may show the chlorotic blotches, but tisually normal leaves occur 
among affected leaves on the same shoot. The fruit of afletded trees 
sho'w^ no symptoms of tjhe disease i, . 


Mottle Leaf oe Mosaic Chlorosis of 'Apples. 


Cause. 

It is well-lmown that mitrient deficiencies , may ■ cause ' certain 
types, of chlorosis on leaves of plants. Zinc , deficiencies, , (Little Leaf 
disease) and manganese deficiencies arCj for instance, .both accom- 
panied by certain chlorotic symptoms on the leaves. In these cases 
the leaves again develop their normal green colour when the deficient 
nutrients are made available. In recent tests, carried out at Stellen- 
bosch, it was, however, demonstrated that the mottle leaf or mosaic 
type of chlorisis is not associated with minor element deficiencies, 
but is a contagious disease belonging to the group known as virus 
diseases. 

A virus disease is caused by a specific infectious principle or 
yinis occurring in the sap of affected plants, the virus itself being 
invisible, even under a microscope. Virus diseases may be transmitted 
to healthy plants by contact with the sap of diseased plants or by 
certain insects carrying the infectious principle from diseased to 
healthy plants. Certain virus diseases are only transmitted hy graft- 
ing or budding infected material on healthy plants. This is usually 
the case with virus diseases of woody plants, such as fruit trfees. 

Mosaic chlorosis of apple is readily transmitted by grafting or 
budding infected material on to healthy trees. Attempts to transmit 
the disease to healthy trees by means of the sap of affected plants 
were unsuccessful, and it appears unlikely that the disease is trans- 
mitted from tree to tree hy prnning. Whether the infectious prin- 
ciple cari also be transmitted through the agency of insects has not 
been investigated, but the indications are that in the field budding 
and grafting are mainly responsible for its spi’eading. When healthy 
trees are grafted or budded with infected material, the typical mosaic 
leaves develop on the rootvstock even though the infected bud may not 
be allowed to run out. The disease is also transmitted by buds from the 
a.xils of apparently healthy leaves taken from mosaic infected trees, 
as well as by grafting bark strips from affected trees on to healthy 
trees. The infectious principle thus not only occur in the buds 
situated in the axils of mosaic leaves, but is present in the entire 
bark of infected shoots even though such shoots may bear only a few 
mosaic leaves. . ' ^ 

When trees are inoculated with the mosaic virus, the first mosaic 
leaves always develop in the vicinity of the bud with which the 
infection is made. If the infected bud is inserted in the autumn, 
the first mosaic symptoms usually do not appear until the following 
spring. The initial movement of the ^ virus is apparently mainly 
downwards to the x'oots, for the mosaic symptoms first appear^ on 
shoots and leaves below the site of inoculation and on shoots arising 
from the roots, before making their appearance in the tree top. 

The rate of movement of the virus in the tree is influenced by 
the vigour of the tree, for, if after insertion of the infected bud the 
growtfi of the tree is forced by pruning, the mosaic symptoms develop 
in the current season’ while the infected bud is stili dormant. In 
poorly growing trees the virus may remain localised for several 
seasons in particular limbs of the tree, spreading only at a very slow 
rate. Qn the other hand, distribution of the virus is very rapid in 
vigorously growing trees. Instances are known where the virus has 
spread through the entire tree two years after mociiiation with a 
single infected bud on one of the' terminal shoots, 

V^''(met€d' Su'seefMbiUty.--U is doubtful whether any of, the com- 
;,mereial apple varieties' ' are immune to:, : moiaid. ' ■: : .ThC; 'disease, ' was, 
artificially transmitted to the following varieties : Apple of Com- 
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I’li-npal ra, {lolrleii Delicious, Drauuy Suritli, Ohcurhiurri, IJia;! 
I KN ike, wood, lloiue Beauty, 'Versveld and A¥l:i.i'le 'Winter 
lAreJiiiiiiiary observations seem l;o indicaii* 'thnt; the \T:ri'i,s 
is s|ni,;adi.n*^' luon^ rapidly in the varieties Golden Delicdoiis, 
(lliciiiniiiri and "White 'Winter Peannain. 

Damage Caused by the Disease. 

Winni leaves iuive lost tlieir nuriiial g'reen colour us a result of 
iiifiwtii'Jir' wiili the mosaic virus, tlujy o],)vio'U8iy cannot properly fulfil 
ilicir liuH'dioits. When the greater [)art of tlie foliagt^ of tna^s are 
affecduul with tnosaic (dfiorosis and, as usually liappens, the lesives 
arc* shed preinaiurely, it may be expetded that growth and production 
cd' siicli trees will cs)inpar:'o untavourahiy with that of norma,!, irmss, 

No e.x.periinenial (laia is avaihible to show the u,nu.)unt of dai«a,ge 
to treU'is and tin*, crop de(,uan:ise (‘UrUsed l)y ap{>h;» niosaim On acc("mni. of: 
its wiclespreuil occurrence it is very difficult»to obtain rcdiuble data in 
the ticid tliat will demonstrate its effect ou- tree growth and yit‘ld. 
In old orcdiards, liowa^ver, severely afliheted trees ai^e very often low 
in vigour and |jrc.)<.liice • small crops of i.ni*erior quality frui.i. It is 
only in suedi orclnircls, where th.e trees liave l)een iurt*(dial wiih. the 
virus for inaary years, tliat the haian/ful effc.M*t is noihambh*; in young 
orciliards i'lie dc^leterions elfecd; of the disease is not very appan*nl. 
Por ihi* present^ however, tlie damage tliat it may (uiusc and fdn* 
fufd’, tlmt it is a viiais disease is suHic.ient reason for taking nieasu!‘i‘N 
to prevent the further spreading. of apple rnosaim 

Counter M.easures. 

Ajrple mosaic is of such general om'UU’reiUH'^ in most a|>pie oi'c.lmrds 
that any nf.lrmipi io maidi(ad.e the dismisi* liy al(*si,roying alTecteci ii'ces 
is uiil'ira^cd/imrl at- p.r(‘sent. If, however, only frees free from limsaic 
uni used For all new phiniings, - tlie diseasi,* will, iiliiinaicdy hr* 
eliminated tm sm‘h, an cK.tent tlmt im.ire dra-stie lueasures may sulr- 
sequeiitly lie apiilied/ for its eradi.(m.iion. 

Tim success of sucdi'- a- iirocedure winild (iepeiul on ifie }>reeision 
.with. wliJ.(di ' i:i:urBe:i'ymeii heiicefortli sehud. t-heir li'ud and graft: wmid 
'.froiri' mosaic-free. '■ trees. ^ .A.s'.' indicated, the entire trtu* may 'lie a 
potential source, of infection, even though, it Tniglvi,. hear only a i'ew 
mosaic.*, leaves. („)n no accout'it must hiidwood .and scoons la*, la.ken 
from affiH'tted trees-' because tlie virus' may .have sprt*ad (...leyond t.lie 
limfts indicated liy" tiic external symptoms of tlit^ (l„iseaBe,^ N urseries 
'practising roo'tgrafting should take tlie 'sa'ine precau,l,ic,)iis in, selc'U’t.ing 
ror>tgra.ft.s for, as shown "above', t'lur virus may also he i'):rese,ut in tin* 
'".root systeni of afcMvtcal trees; ' ^ ^ 

.Fffiitgrowers will fiavevt'O' take similar '.prceau,ti(,.>nu,r^ mmusuncs 
wliore ma/ture trees are topworked; in 'the ^orchard, ■ The spreail of' 
:tlu! virus in, tlie irca-i is particuhirly rapid ■ in ..such .cases, bei-ause. 
the drastic pruning imrideiit, to ■ top-working Bti'nvulates the tree ;to 
■increased growth .'activity, ., which, as i,B(li'eated abovig favours jrhe 
movement of the vi'rus in the 'plant. Where Btuhgrafting is applied, 
large numbers' of graite.are inserted ov'er thermtire framework' of the 
tree 9-nd the opportunities for infection with 'the virus is consiilctably 
increased. If growers intend "buying 'trees for new plantings/ii is 
advisable for, them to inspect the 'nursery ''-during the Bumimvr months- 
when the trees are still in full leaf,, for- only -at this time can they- 
make sure that the trees to be planted-' 'aTe.. free; fimm-.inosa^^^ 

,'-;'ASni'mmary.. 

Ik The mottle kaf^or mosaic type of -''chlor-osig ;pTevalent an api)!c 
'trees in South ^ Africa, is infectious and is caused by a virus. 
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Soil-Erosion Works and Farming 

Systems* 

J* W* Cleghome, Senior Soil-'Erosion Engineer, ; Division of Soil 

and Veld Conservation* 

A DEPARTMENTAL Soil-Erosion Committee toured the Dnion 
for a year, commencing in May 1939. The following synopsis 
of the repoii of the committee may provide nsefni information. The 
terms of reference were as follows : — 

The State has been granting special facilities for the construc- 
tion^ of small dams and anti-erosion works, and the Department of 
Agriculture and Forestry feels that the whole position should be 
reviewed with a view to determining : — 

{a) The quality and permanency of works, particularly ’ small 
clams constructed under the soil-erosion schemes. 

(6) The extent to which small dams completed under the 
schemes have been successful intrnments in achieving the following 
objects:—, 

(i) Combating erosion ; (ii) providing water for stock-drinking 
purposes; and (iii) providing water for irrigation purposes. 

(c) The extent to which the position in regard to soil erosion 
and generally in regard to farming operations has heen improved, 
and whether in the circumstances the expenditure incurred may be 
regarded as justified. 

To enable the Committee to ai;rive at reliable conclusions it is 
ueciessary to inspect a representative number of completed works. 

Owing to the marked variations in soil, climate and farming 
operatioiiB tlie Committee may find it necessary, apart from any 
general conclusions applicable to the whole Dnion, to draw particular 
conclusions as to the effect the soil-erosion schemes have had in 
different areas. 

The Committee should, furthermore, consult the magistrates, 
extension officers, and principals of colleges of agriculture with a 
view to obtaining full information in regard to the general effect 
of the soil-erosion schemes in the different areas. 

The personnel of the Committee consisted of the Senior 
Engineer of the Division of Soil and Veld Conservation, a profes- 
sional officer and several extension officers of the Division of Animal 
and/ Crop Production. y 

(a) Quality and Permanency of Works* 

In regard to section (a) of the terms of reference, the Committee 
toured 144 districts of the four provinces and inspected 1,377 com.- 
'pleted representative works, constructed'/by 911 applicants. Of these 
works 90, or 6i per cent., were ’condemned; in addition thereto it 
was estimated that, the permanency of a further '2| per cent., was 
doubtful, ' ■ ^ • ' ' ■ "'/ ' / ' ' 

«Had the farming operations been conducted properly and on 
systems suitable to the climate, types of soils and veld concerned, 
these losses woiild have been considerably reduced: 

The contributory causes of the non-permanency of works were 
mi'any'’ and "varied . '' ■ ■ With ■■'the earthen embankment ■■ necessary ' for" d.a'm^^ 
constriK^tion the m common cause was the lack of a protective 
cohering of grass or other suil^hle vegetation * to protect the earth- 
work against the ravages of wind and rain. It was distressing to note 
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that approximately 80 per cent, of such, works were unprotected in 
spite oi; the fact that the majority of the works were several years old. 

, ^ The reason for the unprotected state of these works were five- 
foldj vi55. : — 

(1) The upper soil layer of the embankments were comprised 
•of subsoil. The comnion practice is to use the fertile top soil in the 
lower layer of the embankment, instead of scraping it aside, and 
later utilizing it on the upper surfaces for the encouragement of 
plant growth. 

(2) Grass or other vegetal covering was very seldom planted 
.and established. 

(3) The slopes in many cases were much too steep, especially 
on the water side of unpitched embankments, in consequence of 
which the wave action caused the wetted surface* to subside into the 
water until the resulting slope was such that further subsidence 
could not occur. Such subsidences constantly reduced the thickness 
•of the embankineiits above the varying water levels in each dam, 
.and thereafter the heights until the water escaped over the embank- 
xneiits and caused them to breach. 

(4) Many dams were provided with insufficient freeboard and 
spilway width, which combination restricted to such an extent the 
passage of the Hood water that it escaped so slowly that the dam 
enibaiikment was submerged and. consequently breached. 

, (5) Dams, or their embankments, were seldom fenced to exclude 
stock, and thus prevent general trampling and the formation of paths 
•over, and along, the 'embankments, many of which were ruined 
tlierel)y. 

Tiie iioir-|)eriiiaiieiic of contour and diversion banks in the veld 
was nearly always due to lack of grass cover, permitting erosion of 
tlie baiikB by wied and water. Stock-paths and the ravages of 
aniinalB, sutiii as ants, hares, antbears, porcupines, etc., were also 
xa)nt;ributory causes. In the case of contours, in lands, breaches were 
caused by weed growth in the water channel, which prevented the 
unrestricted dis(iharge of the diverted run-ofi. Breaches also resulted 
on account of their cross section being too small to cope with the 
area they served. 

Failures of weirs were nearly always caused by leakages between 
the masonry or concrete portions and the earthen embankments 
usually incorporated in such works, resulting in breaches in the 
■embaTikments. 

The Success or Failure of Anti-erosioa Works. 

As regards section (h) of the terms of reference, the works were 
found to be suceessM ' in achieving the three objects mentioned. 
TJiifortunately their presence, did not influence the great, majority of' 
theii: owners , to improve /the. incorrect farming systems practised,', 
-consequently ' their beneficial, effects were very' largely ■ nullified. To, 
•express the utility of each work on ' a ■ percentage basis was rather; 
difficult, because some only achieved one purpose and others two or 
three. However, the allocation was estimated on the site of each 
work, and the result was : erosion combat, 36 per cent.; provision of 
wat§r for stockwatering purposes, 22 per cent.; and conservation of 
'Water, for .irrigation,/, 43 ..'.p.er ' cent. ' 

As regards section (c) of the terms of reference, the Committee 
found the improveinent of the soil-erosion position generally to be 
'disappointing. ''' ^ ' "''.//' 

''' The ' results' . 'obtained/ however, .were / considered '.''natisfacto.ry 
because/' dhe^" '''" ' Anti-Soil.. Ero'sion ■■'■and ' .•'Small Scheme' '’ : w..as 




IN' AfEICA JfiJUNffj/ liM-'l, 

l4i lie'itelit tbe eou nivy in many d ii:cE:"i'i(,rris , iky inosi 
'ii:ri,|:it>nari,'l; fil' wlueh the proveniion eucI ccn^'ribaJ. ot arnhucyi, 

i>i)aservaiioii n:t‘ water above f^rouinl aiul iJve ai the 

w’ater siipplie^^j and most importa.iii (jI tell ilie 'iJit prove- 
meiii ii'f 'farrr'iiii^' systems in all directioriB. 

'W’here loeal ii,r'ip)ri)V'e:ineiit.s luid been, .nuicle their elTiM'd.s wer«4 
mlversely i',:tlTetd,ml by the eoiiiinmM'l use o.l‘ 'u.irt!esirali,li'‘ I'ariniiip; 
systems. 

It W'lm fiiriher fo'nnd that tlie combat of m:4,isioM was praeiiscul 
to u mut'h, f»Teater extent than its prevention, a.ntl iint'oriunaiely, 
was siddoiu attempted in (‘omhinaiion wit,h, the 'utilij^atimt of vc^gid.a- 
tion. 

The eonrinon |):ra,etiee was the {•O'lisij.’ueiion of .e.npineeri'r}fx w'orks, 
many of w,hieh, were i^x|,)ensive, lor i,.h(i local ar«a,i iao'Hdiiiai tliiu'cTy, 
,Iri many instances comt')ative nH'*asures of im)re utili'i.y, and ticnv'^tit* 
ing a greater area c<,!nld }'i[av(‘ been suhHi.itutfa,!, a'lirl inrrc,*as(‘d 
advantages gained at a/redueed cost if full advantage liod ,he( 0 's 'ialxors 
of the vUvSt possibilities aiTordeil i.')y 'the 'utilixai.^icm e,rf tln» '|d.aiii pop'ii- 

iat,io'iF- s'waird, shrubs, bushes, treses, 'e-ic, Ihul c^'i'ery ydfort h(a,u,i 

imu'le to; inereast^ the veget-ation on. th,e areas In iln.'^ \'icirjir>" of ilic 
works they would liawe been rendered rnueh. Tni,>:rc^ sale, ;ind a .umn? 
general and useful 'benefit to tb.e , 'areas comau’ned. 'would imve 
ace r lied. 

Tlie Effect of the Sc-hemes in.. Different .Areas. 

Two areas in ■'I'.airi-ieular liave p'i‘('.)'ve<l tlia.t i^lie !auict'ii*,tirl, ert'r»r*t;s 
};aiHsibIe a (lisiriei by th.e proper a].)'pH(‘.a.tion of I In* siTemes arc 
e'!.u,':nr'nioi,m, 

T.Ih:‘ disiri(:‘'i> o.:f Ladis-mit.li ((.hipe) 'wOvS ■proH'iH'‘rou« in the ^b'iys 
of' ostrich farming; 'i.ln^reafim’ it sirlTered from i,l'ie iVaittc,r slump, 
and i.iu^ ,rei.n.'}gressioi) wbicli. wa.s in rwidmice has mdy ehcclool 

.by the 'utiHzaJ.ion o.f thc^ lu.v.nelii.s ol)tai'mtld.,i^ m„iiler llu'^ soil 4»rosri.oii, 

scImmeH. ccms'trucf.ion of hnndi'eds (.>f s.mal,i c.ooscrv;if ion tla,mf’y 

•to imi'K'i'iind 'water .from ■.mounta.i.n streams 'for .irrigalJon pnrposm' 
etmo'U.raged the esitiblish'ment of vi.neyards cm a 'V'cry large snnhn 
Iliuler the watcdiful eye of^^ the extension ollicaw inn,irovial l’arnii.ug 
mctliods , liave bean adopted to s'lnd'i an extent, tliat 'prospetaty is 
■' asH'iirec'L 

, In East Griqualand, an area of slopes ton S'teep ,for ordinary 
■tillage, » .the top soil of the aralile ]a.nds was erodi:ng at an abirmirig 
rjite. 'The grave dangei* wi.is reali^sed by on(‘. far,n:'ier who, fU’ior 't:'o 'I'^ln?' 
ini'roducti'On of the anti-soil ero'Sion seduuin^is,. install cil camiuiir' lm'r,ik,»' 
through, ,biB aralile lands w^ith' sindi' 'a(lva'.ritegcHu:''is rc‘suliH linvi. Ivis 
oxjimpla .'was followed by a few' 'others, and with (!n^ Kulmmiiumi 
assistance y of ' th.e " sehenes nearly', all 'the- farmers in ilm district 
followed h'is lead. It is encouraging to record th.at after (umsidmiblci 
experience the fanoing',(min.mu,ni'ty are (‘unvinced that proper 

(amt()ur-farnrin,g ,syste,'nis ’’are the cmrrecd. I'uethods i.o adopt to sirve 
their arable lancls, 

The' Effect ■' of . .the Schemes ' in, the Union. :*■ 

Tl\o C!oinn»ttee coneliidecr that the lienefit to ih(» Tlnioii n,s a 
result of tlio aoil-eroaion se'hemes was regrettahly Htiuiil. The niili- 
erosion works were distri'buted very thinly throiiKhout llie <'ouii(,rv 
and such hataliHation provided local, hut little Reiuiral heticfil. In 
the case of tlie Ladismith distrhT, works were mucli nious ceiilndiKcd 
consequently their (sollective benefit by the ffoueral improveinmil of 
the area was very evident. 
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Fakming in Soxn’H Awuca 

Paratyphoid in Calves* 

Dr* M* W* Henning, Professor of Veterinary ' Science^ University 

of Pretoria. 

*p AliATl PIliJIB as a disease affecting calves lias been known for 
more tliaii (»0 years in South Africa. It has always been 
regarded ^ as infections, but the nature of the infection was not known 
iiiitil^ 192(i w^he:ll the cause was determined by Drs. Viljoen and 
Martiiiaglia. ^ Since that time much information has been obtained 
regarding this disease and to*day. it cam be controlled with a large 
ineuniire of success, provided the prescribed measures are carefully 
cai'ried out. 

Distribution* 

At presen i; paratyphoid is of widespread oecurreiice througiioiit 
South Africa, .formerly the warm bushveld, the Transvaal low- 
veld and the J^]a stern (Jape Province were the most severely aifected 
areas, but to-day severe outbreaks occur erven in the cold liighvelcl 
and tlie eastern Orange Free State. The disease therefore appears 
to 1)0 spi’ead over a wider area, but this impression is due to the 
;l'a<*t tiiat paratyplioid. has become -better known and is now more 
easily diagnosed. In fact, the disease is now so well-known that 
i'armers are sornetinies inclined to ascribe their losses of calves to 
paratyphoid t‘ven tliongli tliis disease .may be entirely absent. 

iii was a.t first thought that this j malady was mostly confined 
to rauclics where large numbers of calves were herded togetlier in 
dirty pons, l)'ut it is now known that i owners of dairy herds in all 
jiarts of tl'ic (touut,.i'y may suffer severe losses. The custom of lierdiiig 
calves in {ams or small paddocks near the farmyard has iindonbtedly 
been oiu* of tlu^ pi'iiu'ipal reasons for tl|ie spread of the disease. 

(,'la.lvi‘S are snsecpl:.il)le t.o pai'atyplioid betva^en th.e ages of two 
‘wcndvs end foni* nnmtlts, but in -exceptional cases animals less iJian 
'two 'WiM.dvs or morri i'.han four motithsi old. inivy also be affected. .1 
liave persoi'urlly men cases wlmre sym||)toms of paratyphoid appearel 
a da.y afi,er biriJi arid death followed two days later, 

Altlioiigli ealves exposed ■ to infegtion niay develop the disease 
■'at any time of the- year, most cases 'of paratyphoid occur during 
thi^ s'liinixier inont.hB wlien tlie calving season is at its peak and when, 
owing to the severity of tick infeatqtiiojn, the resistance of the young 
aninials has been considerably redi^ged. 

' It is by no means unusual, - for stock-owners to suffer 

■severe losses in .winter, especially in Siry herds - where young, calves 
■are kept' in tmhygionie 8tal)les, ' kradls--' or paddocks. The writer 
has often diagnosed of para^j^dmid^m May, June and July. 

L aiise.Pt. 

Paratyplioid is cauf>a I; ■ a im.mite rod-sliaped organisni, known 
us S(tlm.(mella enteritidu, • ar. ydbliii, wliicli _iS closely related to 
the organiam of enteric I'ci sr (S. hjphi). Man is also highly suscep- 
tible to infection by the i^aratyphoid germ. 

Paratyphoid infection may be transmitted to h-uman beings, 
and especially children, by means of milk contaminated by germ- 
ladcm partich‘'S of dung. It happens very seldom that the milk is 
infected as it comes from the cow; contanlination usnally takes 
piaie after milking. In childim paratyphoid bacteria appear to 
haye a predilection for the inenipgeSi and Indy cause meningitis as 
well as enteritis and fever. In adults theBC organisms are the main 
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food poiwcjiung which, is tot^al 
EH ti. iH not a cust^ of po'iso.n.inj^^ hut onc^if iiifectioii. Eating 
,ahal mtait;, utilk ur oilier foot:! h:‘adH to o:i‘ tlie hotky a:iicl :aot 

to poisoning* It usually takes the form of a septicaemia or blood 
infection accon,ipaivie<l by gastro-enteritiB* 

llealtliy calves become iiifeeied tliroi:igh the Foc:'H:b :iuilk^ 

water a:ii(l otlier articles iiilaHvied, with pa:ratyi')Iu)id orgauisniH are 
takeii by tlie :ttu:uitli; the geiaus then, pmietratc^ to the aliiiiciiiary 
trac’t and multiply in tlie bloody the intestinal walls and otiier organs. 
The result is that nun.ibers of the bact(?,ria. are passed, in i,}ie 

dung aiiii also to ii certain extent in the urine a:nd c>tl:ier trxc‘relii:n:is. 
11m whole (‘nviro:!i;ir:U'‘nt o.,f such, a (‘al:l‘ be<,*omes badly infec'tcd an<k 
iheredbriu extrtut,i,ely ulangerijus for .healtliy calves. The blood' aiicl 
engans !ik<‘ Urn .liver and, spleen of a sick or chc,u] e.alf, .also tee:,ni 
wiili para typhoid germs. Iliese can “lu’i readily found upon an 
fesaininatiou of |,H:):rtions of the «,.>rgans. It is therefore iH:,a;.:s'vn:i:i;ri,e, ruled 
that a \mm of liver or spleen from, a calf suspected to luive died of 
parat*yphoi(I bc‘ se:nt to tlie la.-borato.ry in, a wealc prese,r‘va,tive, such 
as bO pm: cent, glycerine; the s|iec,i.me:ns (.ain then he tised, :for 
faae;te:riologi<‘al e:x„aii,u,!iatioii. 

Symptoms. 

The exact duration of the incubation period lias not yet been 
determined. .A. liea^lfiliy ca.}:f may }>egin to show symptmiiH fro, 1 , 1:1 2 or 
3 days to a :i:nonib, after having Imen exposed to in,fectiom 

Tlie vc:!*y :fi:rst symptom is a rise .in the body 'temperature of^KKF 
to F* Tlie ca,lffe nose luH:»omes d.ryi it aiipears cieje‘ct:ca'E is i:ri- 
cliiied ii:> lie dowir :most of ilie i-l.ino and inoves about i:isi,lesHly, .I.Ih 
ayes are watering, its emit is staring, its :m>sc is running and Bomeu 
times its eyes are deeply tonnkem In :most <‘ases there is atoeria,i:it 
a:nu:nil,it o:f iliarrhoea whicli. is Hoi:oeti.nH*s i^rccedcd l>y consti|iat-iruL 
Thci dung is watmy and yidlow or yellowish, gray i,n coimir an, 
unpleaBant s:m,elL IT' may even sliow tnua^s o:f blood, but ldc,mdy 
diii:rr!ioea is fa:r more eommouly a symptom of coc(‘idi,OBiH ibariy'rf 
paratypho'iicL Tl:u: (:*a]f drinks very little,, am! may .re.fuse icytlr.iuk 
at' all. ■ III sonu^ c'ascB there is ;p:mn:i;monia acia:):i:npanicu,l !iy rapid a^nd 
laboured firealliing with an aeeasio.nal cnuglu 

' tn acute vnnm the disea-Ee devclopwS very rapidly and deiitli may 
ensue, . witbi n a day or two. ' In less acute or, e„hron!e miHcs llui 
' animal may live for a, week or longer.' Sometimes it will !ing(*r for 
'weakB.or months, in wbieh case It. will have a sickly and unhealthy 
appearance and remain much s:malleTV,than li.tlicu^ (mlvcs, 0 ^ the same 
age.,; In sonu^ emseS' there ma-y be arvellingHf the Joints,' ami in oilicrs' 
.y'chronie pxieuinonim '''i t. ' 

,''' liiiigering caBcs a:nd :Ahoie .%vhi,eh .h'ave ,ap}mre':toly roc*ovcrcd 
be regarded as dangerods. ■ ■They" may remain curriers for a 
: lon,g:''t:iine and 'i'li this wnjrmon'stitute'.'-iryco'nstant' sou^ of ifEVci.ion.- 
It is usually such carriers which introduce the disease inf.o a cleaxi 
,' '"'herd,', or ..fam,', but^„,'it is ' 0 :fteir ■■ possible' To detect their juhwc nee by 
: ''an:''''6,xaminatKmi, and blood;, for. paratyphoid germs or, 

products of the bacteria. ■ "■ ,♦■ 

."■LeSionS'to'- 

As a rule, the hindquarters of a sick: calf nre soiled with yellowiBh, 
escreta. The eyes are deeply sunken and the general condition ib 
poor* If the calf suffers from redwater or gallsickneaB simultaneouHly 
^ the mucous menahmnes will ha pale or yellow, otherwise they will 
'have a reddish colour* The most characteristic symptom, however,. 
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will 1)6 observed in tlie liver, wKicli becomes friable and brownish 
yellow, orange or dark yellow in colour* The organ is enlarged and 
on section reveals^ dnll-colonred patches. Small necrotic foci " or 
nodules ^are disseminated thronghont the liver tissue, appearing like 
fine grains of yellow sand, but these may not alwayvS be visible with 
the naked eye, __ The name “ lewersiekte is derived from these 
c,b, angles in the liver. The gall-bladder, is usually filled with , a thick 
greenis,!!^ or yellowish-brown bile-, the condition of which is, however, 
of no value wliatever in making a diagnosis. 

Tile spleen may ^ also be slightly enlarged and, like the liver, 
c?c>ntaiii small necrotic foci or nodules which are, however, not ,so 
easily recognised. 

In some eases the lungs are also affected, parts of the lung tissue 
being consolidated and hard, with the appearance of flesh or. liver, 
(|uite yinlike tiie soft, elastic and light red unaffected parts. Cutting 
the affected part will reveal a greyish-red tissue containing a number* 
of sinal] abscesses. In chronic cases the lungs may sometimes be 
badly affected and there may be adhesions to the ribs. 

There are always found hard lumps of casein in the abomasum 
of calves that are fed on milk; the mucous membrane of the intestine 
is abnoriinilly red. The intestinal contents are yellowish in colour 
or may be sliglitly red or even tinged with blood. 

Diagnosis* 

If the symptoins manifested prior to death ’’correspond to those 
described above, and if the liver of the dead animal has a brownish- 
yellow (‘olour and diffuse necrotic nodules resembling grains of sand 
arc (lisscrtiiiiuited tliroughout its tissue,’ a diagnosis of paratyphoid 
may Im nrudeywitli a, fair degree of ■certainty. It will be difficult, 
licrwcvei', to diagnose the divsease if the farmer cannot recognise these 
mx'lvileB in the liver. Moreover, there are a number of calf diseuvses 
whicii 'may l)e confused 'with paratyphoid and the possibility of their 
l.):reseace must fi:r8t be excluded before a diagnosis can be made. 

One of the princip.al diseases which may be mistaken for para- 
typhoid, is calf pneumonia.^ The disease also causes a number of 
eJuinges in tlie lungs resembling those caused by chronic paratyphoid. 
** Diseases like gallsickness, redwater and even heartwater are 
sometimes erroneously diagnosed and treated’ as paratyphoid,^ with 
the result that the farmer often treats his calves for -a particular 
disease when they .are actually dying from quite a different 'malady. 

It frequently happens that calves are exposed to severe infesta- 
tion by, ticks' which' not' only ' reduce the: vitality., of 'the animal's 
directly by their parasitic effects' hut -also 'by .'acting as carriers ,of; 
one or other tick-borne disease. 

Should these calves now be exposed in addition do paratyphoid, 
injection they are' liable to contract paratyphoid as ■well as redwater, 
gal'kielaM^ss OT' heartw 

There are also a number of other affections of the alimentary 
canal caused by improper and irregular feeding that may he con- 
fosed with paratyphoid. The most important of these is common 
white scours Although it may seriously affect the calf's liealth 
it iS' by .no .means : as'- deadly .as paratyphoid. ■ ^., ■ : 

'"■' 'The most common.'' direct^-' cause,' of: ■'t.white" scours is '.'also,' a 
■' bacterium', vi^.. B.acillus coli, .'which: ''is ■ a ■ common," inhabitant .'..of ."the 
intestinal 'tract. ' 'As: ,a. result of,' some form of irregularity ^ and ';dis-' 
■■,turba'n'ce'' 'of 'th'e' digestive', .system:,'';; this,:.'. virulent 
and causes diarrhoea. 
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W!'N‘!ia\'rr IriHAeH tlHvrtrfnrcx jsasiai iir‘d Irs Euh'OM, ii prrrper 

,-iiftiilii (irxi Ih! am! control ituxisiires 

arr. ii!;n 44 '!ir:iiixK J't' paratvplmid is stisfieeted, a piare af livpr :iric! 
si'dri'ii ill a p raster s’ativii like 50 pirr aoiii. <»’l,y(‘eriiie s.hoiild lie Sixit 

i'nr liiayaifisis in the laiioratnry ■■■■shonld the Iiuip‘ also he aiTeeied, 

a al Idiis ei'ga!! lavist'.' l.)e iaelmied. It n,a 'is iivirilnl)l(\ 

tile si'N'iniaea imty \w. |)aek(Mt in salt» i'lnt E'lyem'ine is always prefer- 
ah!e as li presi^rves the. laieieria pre^sent in tlie orj^aiis; i'hese ean he 
isiihiteff ill i;he hdaa'aiarv ami it necessaav, used ter tlie p:ri'parat;.ie!i 
rif vai is*i*rica h'er |>5it.ln>lej^*iea.I si'udy small piee.es of erpain slimi'hl 
he stilTiTdt.le(I iti 10 per cent* termaii.u. It iluria^ is bleed iii the 
irtfiiviiri'* er dysentf;ry eeta'idiesis may be the eanse of ilie dia/rrliciea. 
In arder 'ie reeiipaiisi'* Jim disease it is advisatde to siibiuii it pieia^ 
et a!Tc‘el:i‘d ia„r|.p:'» ittfi^sfiina iunl at Imib. mnls, i;e”-et!ier with the ether 

libiod smears should also he takmi trom ime'h, ealf and sent, to 
the lalmratory tor dijt^mosi'n| 4 ‘ eases of red\i*aier and oaJisiekmr-is. 
IJiiil:aiaiiui.i^cdy, i.t is not possiltle to d,iap:noHe !,unu’twai,.e:r by naains 
' of a bleml smear* It is impei’aiJvtp however, that the speeimens 
glio'uld lie taken as soon as possible aitei' deittii so thai; <I(a'‘oni|>ositic:vn 
, do«/s not set iii: ibis warnld render tlve material niisviitable for iliaj^*- 
imsis. iScuiiel iriH'‘S it; lua.y be advisabb-^ to d.estrey a siek ea.lt in e.i’tlt^r 
to obtain fresli si'ieeirm^ns. 

.If the s|ieei.fiH‘4ts are taken in ilie [iresi'r ibed wtiy, it V 1.1.1 Ik"* 
|:iossi,b,!e to fbd.i"emn.in.‘ wind-lier para.iyphoid.J eoeeidiesis, rei]wa.Jei\ p’;dl- 
sieliiiass or eiilf-i'ineumonia is the j/ause of dmii.lo 

Tim wrrit.m* has o.ften mirric-d ont a iiostonoriem on ea'Ives aftV'eietl 
iii.ni.tiiiiiiie«n;is!y 'wiili paratyphoid and ' .red-ava.f.r^r or p/Jillsiehnass, .and 
i.f..i Ofic^ e.a.se ll.m i.'unm;il was snlTeriira; fro.,m n'(.sr.m infestaJlon as wid.l 
liB |Htratypiie.i.d, rmlw^iiier and <ral.lsit‘kness» 

, /b‘.erea//rrf find (-nnlrtd trea.i.men.t of a siek f,’air 

eannoi he rmmmmended. ,1..5y dissmuimaiing' .the l.ni.rieria< witl.i its 
exereitons, the alferted ealf .remains a danpmrous soaree (,r.f infecd.ieii. 
I'tean iamiuiuin;d.<‘ ibe, kraals, the Btalrles and the 'whole cu.ivire.rtrrieti !-. 
Idle longer it live.s, tb.e longer .it- is aide to spread tlie tlisease ami 
slundd it recaivtir, it will linger for soine time and i.iosBildy ..re.im.u.rt a. 
carrier tor ttm larsi, of ;iiS' lifcn As |iei.n,ted. out hefonp Hind.! earrie.rs 
are frequently t'l^sporisible. for tim ■i.nti*od.uetj’.on of t.,he disease .i.id-o 
clean luamiises. If iii is .decided to keep the siek (.;a]f alive., it B.Ii,euid 
Im isolaied imincMliaiely in a plaeir imovided with, a lameoJe floor, so 
that the* (>xeridions (aut h<‘ cvlfeelively destroyed '.Not cinly , Bhouhl 
oilier ealves he rigidly CKeluded, hut iwaui ntitmdanis must not lie 
adtiuited into the isolation; pen .'unless .every pnaaiution has hmm. 
'taken to prevent ciisseanination. . of the ihfee.ted diseliargois. By 
axaniining the dung wad. nrine irf .a-';* -recovered ealih it may lie 
; pOBsiWe to determine with .a 'fai.r-'-am,on.nt o.f certainty wheihm* it 
' remains a carrier. 

, The prfmmtdon of the diseiue in 'healthy 'calves is the ^Wffst impor-^' 
i tu^ht eonleol measure that should tui j'lpplhuL—This can be aidiieved 

; by the ainiultaneons application .crlf 'the .folli:nvi:ng*ri:in 

' 1. 'No ' is 'more favoiuailile for para- 

j typhoid than the exposure of (mlves to stables and kraals where 
J m^BUre has been allowed to aceutmilate. Bmall paddmlis mmr ilie 
i ’kraals and farmyard are equally dangerous. On no aecount wind ever 
! shpuU' calves Im admitted into these surroundings. They should be 
|kept strictly in clean^ well-ventilated shedB or kraiils witJi c‘oiuunie 
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floors be cleaned daily so that every bit of manure or other 

iiiiecied dise-harge can be carefully removed. The calves .should be fed 
regularly twice) a day on pure milk in clean buckets which, are removed 
,ii,iiniedi,atel,y after t,lie feeding. They should be kept in the stables for 
at least four inonths but they may receive some hay or grass every day 
|.)i‘ovided tlie inaiig’erB are regularly cleaned and the..’ food is not left 
too long. (Jo..i..itami.nation of the food with manure should, however^ 
be giiar’ded. against. If these measures* are properly carried out the 
€in:in(;es of: ^:i.n lection will he greatly reduced. 

Ill dealing with, very valuable animals where the oivner is pre- 
pared ^1.0 devote special attention in combating the infection, the 
'lo.liowiiig ailditional control measures can be applied: — 

A c*ieaii airy stable or pen with a good concrete floor must be 
avaiiable. ^ T.he ])en s.l.ioiild be provided with a roof to ‘protect the 
calves against, son, wind and rain. The pen or stable is partitioned 
oil Into a nirmlier of smaller compartments in each of which one calf 
is boused. There should he a suitable passage between the com- 
partineiits, howevcir so that the animals can be reached easily as 
they snust be fed on tlie spot. The concrete floors must be cleaned 
regiilariy every day and all hay or grass left over from the previous 
day niust be renioved. The calves are not allowed out before the age 
of 4 : montlis when tliey are taken to a clean camp. 

dMie greatest disadvantage of keeping calves in these compart- 
ments is that they get no exercise. They are prevented, however, 
from lit‘king or cliewing objects which may be ’ contaminated with 
infected <lvu.:jg. 

So:nie farinerB ('onsider that the same object may be achieved 
Ijy tying the calves sepauately to tree^s for the required period. The 
(Milv(‘a slioiild also be fed on tlie spot, but it is essential that the 
place is free f:ro:n;! i:nfection. 

(2) Ti('k calves must be kept scrupulously free 

(.i.f tic..kB so iJiai ihey (..‘a:nnot become infected with red-water, gall- 
si<.ikness and heart, waiter parasites. 

All calves should be inoculated with para- 
ty;|;)h.oid va(.!(:vine wii.h.i'n a week of birth, a second injection beipg given 
jippr(.).xii:n.ate]y one week later. As the fi.rst in-jectioii may sometimes 
cause a fatal, slice k within an hour or two, the calves should be 
lu;iiulled and inoculated very carefully. Keep them quiet before and 
after the inoculation and give the injection when it is cool. If the 
disease is very severe a third injection- may' be given after >30 clays 
(not sooner)/' It' is; advisable also to inoculate the 'calves kept' in.' 
the pens with, concrete, floors, in the usual way. , ^ ^ - 

'Generally speaking, inoculation with paratyphoid Vaccine.,' as 
is the ease :witl::i 'inocul'ation 'against enteric in' man, gives- ,a. flair 
degree of res.i8tanee' to the disease,' but this immunity is not as strong 
as "t"l.i.at 'Willie, di ca.n he obtained with the. vaccines used 'for' quarter-evil 
a:i;ul a.ath:i:*a:x. SometrmeB the vaccine fails .to protect calves, exposed 
to. inirndion - in dirty, dark' stables on in severely infected kraals ..or 
-paddocks. ■ ' ■ Moreover', -" it will ^ not . always^' - effectively -■ prevent flosses 
if calves are not kept free of ■'ticks. 

- : (i) ' Feeding, —Chdin milk .should .be -fed to the " c-alves 'regularly 

twice daily. .Ilurin'g 'tliC' first: week they require the colostrum bxit': 
afte.r flhat - they 'sho'ukl be given an".-adequa.te 'supply' of 'ordinary .milk." 
Excessive 'quantities : of' 'milk; ''are Just as - harmful ■ as,, insuffieient; 
■ainountsV' , ' ■ 

'■ 'Irregular 'feeding' is ' a' 'common' "C.ause of ,g.astric ,,,rlisorders - and, is, 
H'able to 'render -the' cml'ves highly ■ snsceptible ''fO' paratyphoid, infection.', 
ranching conditions and in other cases:- where ' it ;is." 'not' 
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itiijk the ctows^ the natest procedure is to allow tli© calves 
i.u niii e iih iiaius l;rut iiiuler no circuiustsmc^es slioiild tl'ic animals 

fio alht\u'd io come near the fanu-yaial or to enter inl‘ec,ite(l kraals or 
paddocks. If is the 'farm-yard, kraals^ stables a-iid small, paddocks 
near tlm kraals wliieh. are usually infected; those are, therefore, the 
mosi danp’erous mmves of iui'ectiiAii. J^lxperiments (a:u'idue.tecl in the 
luhoratory l>y Ihe wTiter liave shown tluit infected dung* was 

di’lcd mid lv,e|)t in a Imttle was as 'badly 'infected after 90f) da,;ys as it 
uaiH im ilu'* first day* Whether tliis is also tlie cal^e with, infected 
dung in kra,als, paddocks and stables has not yet been proved, liiit 
it may r(,ai.son;.i1:d,y be coi,n,d.udefl from, i.be 'laboratory exi)eri:meiits ilrat 
iii!Vcf«a! dung' will Tcinain a, smir«‘e'‘of infe.ciioii for a very long* pciriod. 

8ince coiiiliiiouB Jire not i<lenii(ad on all furins, it is difficailt to 
pri,vj}Ose i’ontrot iiim'isiires which, can he applied o,n every farm; Imt 
most .farmers slmrild b(> a.hle to modify the supgt’‘sted measures in 
siicli. a manner that iliey can lie a|'>plied to t'l'U'ir own particular 
farms* 'W'hatetcsr course tliey a.(h.)pt. however, t.l.iey nuist always 
lma. 1 * .mind tliai', a'lihoiigh td'ie \mccine eoirfers on the c*a.lves a 
large jnm.isiire of res:isla',nce to tl.ie disease, the i.mTminity will not 
iilw'ay\s 'lie .i.f Qm aninmls are In^pt i.n.. dirt'y, '8'iii‘;ro'un- 

d'i.iigs j-rnd an-' e:.x:posiai to tick infc»sta.'i.io'n ni tJ:ie s.ai.m.^ 

I:i:i cases wlier'C a farmer continues to suffer losses in s|)ite of iihe 
applifaiiion. of 'hygienit! measures juid. inocnilaiion, a special vact.dne 
can 'lic^ preparmi for thr‘ control of the vlistm.se on his particntlar farm. 
Ill that event t.lie farmer . slmrdd, as Ims already been pointed out, 
semi to t.in^ '.l.a..bo.:ra'tory a pt:»riit.):n of ilie liver a.nd s|)lei.‘n of ihe 
infVctinl ciiltb sp'ta.*ime'n sht.n.i.b1 l.>e dispalylietl in 50 |)er cent., 

glycerimu l...f pa.ra.iyplioit'l 'hi^ei-eria a..rt.e found, in. tlm organs sttln 
niiiled ifie.y can Im 'tised for tln-^ ■|)rt*p::rraiion of a vact.'iinn 


nri'KiocrmtK. 

Iitnmtn|.u .M. Wk 'iFe Antnmtut* SiiriH'timy of Sal raorM.^ia^urtfrf. juried 

from Dnnit^HUc* Aninuds and Birtls in .Africa. JL c/ 'Vei 

,SV. jn (I), pp. 7P4S!a 

Eohimtin, lb ,M* (1140)* Faratyiihoid in Calves. ■Farming in Smith AJrkn^ 
..AngiiHt 11M0. 


* Sen ^M>airy Farnn^ii; ■ |)y Bch.rm.nlcr a.ncl CProomumlcb Bulletin ill, 
.obtainable from tlia Department 'at (hL per copy. 


Mottlt Leaf or Mosaic Chlorosis of Appels 

[CJwiiimtcrf from page SM. 

S. Tlu) diHeaso is transmitted by budding or grafting iiifected 
material on, hoaltby trees. Apparently the infectious principle is 
not transmitted by means of pruning. 

8. All the commercial, apple varieties seem to be subject to t^he 
disease. In Golden Delicious orchards the percentage infection is 
always very high. : N ^ ^ 

4. The indications are that the disease is harmful to the growth 
and production of the tree. 

, S. Nurserymen and fruitgrowers are advised to select their bud 
ati^d graftwooci in future from mosaic-free trees only. 

' 44 • 
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Pear-packing Experiments* 

Micklem, JD. du Preez and Dr. M. W. Black, Pomologists, 
Western Province Fruit Research Institute, Stellenbosch. 

tlie 1943 pear-packing' season experiments were conducted 
wiili tlie objecd of testing out cheaper packing methods for 
local markets, and to standardise such methods. In an exploration 
or the tactors governing cheapness of packing, it was found that the 
cost of container played a major role. The possibility of using hessian 
bags, bushel baskets and open lugs was considered. These methods 
were, however, discarded as being impracticable : hessian bags and 



Fk;. 1(h). — Top view, low net-weigjht pack (41| lb.). 


bushel baskets both because they were unobtainable in sufficient 
quantities; and in the case of bushel baskets, as a result of American 
experience (2), and open lugs, because it was thought that they were 
too expensive, wmuld encourage pilfering and would probably cause 
chafing. If in this latter instance the lugs were to be: used, as 
returnables, then the cheaper standard Californian Bushel was 
thought to serve the purpose better. Having discarded these methods, 
it was decided that the most suitable types of containers were the 
standard Californian half bushel and bushel Boxes. The use of 
single layer trays was also tested, although it is felt that this type 
of container should be discarded, due to relatively high container 
cost. In America bushel box containers have proved most successful _ 
for both exporting and local marketing of pears. Furthermore, if 
must be remembered that when export is resumed, our _pearB will 
again have to compete with the standardised Aiperican article, which 
arrives on the overseas market before ours, and in far greater quaii- 
fties. In the past our standardisation of pear packing has never 
achieved the range of uniformity reached by American packers. 

Experimental Procedure. 

^ selected for this study, _ as 

representative of a class of pears likely to give the most packing 
problems. Five consignments of fruit were packed, two 
Welgcvallen, Stellenbosch ; and one each at Meerlnst, Groot Draken- 
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Niciii ; Ciroot Drakenwieiii ; and Eikenhof, Elgin. (Tlie 

{H'!:t'rs fiarkf'il ;it .Eikiuihof euine i'rain 1,3. Ilawlioiie, Esq., Oak AB'dley, 
Klgiiu)' 

A, wifh* rarigf^ n£ diEerent iiudlit'Hls oi packing were tested, existing 
iiifdinids iMd,!ig compared with <^h.eaper experimental packs, llepre- 
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Henlii'i.ive examplt*s covering .the ra.nge of these di'lfe'rtmi |nit‘kiiig 
iiiethods 'wr«rt:* in most (‘jises .sohje(’t(*(l t(^ ilm f<dlowing sto:ra.ge ami 
itmimpcirt ;t're admen is; 

. L IliriHvt to *Jc>lK'i,inieHl)nrg pm* h.oi trnek. 
tE Xlireirt 'lo dolianm^sbt.irg per cold Inndi:. 

. t ;E /Cold , stored f<n* 2 weeks in the Table Bay l)o(:;ks. Cold Btore^ 
ai'iii ilnm s(oH io doluuineshrrrg per e.old truck. ' 

■ ' 4 . Eaine as 3:1, only c’old steered for 4 wecdcs, 

S, ^111110 as 3,' only ('?(,dd stored for 0 weeks, 

Wi,tli trea,t:!:neiits 3:}, 4 a,.nd 5 i’e|.)licate Bainples were ad, so fiirwarded 
io HlellcnlKKscIi for ex a tni nation:, 

■ '0:n ■ arrival, and also 'On ■ ■::ripeni;tig, tlie difTercml^ ['nicks were 
exarniinnl in dcd.uil, ami the .gimeral appearance, percentage braising, 
lKreak<lt)wn, stage, td' ripeness, ’Btorage life,' etc., w'ere recorded. With 
tin*- Bystein miiliued above,,, it' was poBs:ibie to e.ompare the m^iidiiirm 
of f:ru,ii on b-niving ilia cold store, with the co',rKlitio:ri of simibir fruit 
im arrival in »B>b 5 inm;mlmrg. . , 

Certain other studies were also. made., 'Tim .shrinkage- mi sioragx^ 
of Bon Cbrcitimi pears was detaruiiiuni,,' data o:,n tlie rc.'slalionfthip 
between air.e ami weight of fruit was collected,,' a:nd data on '[niehing 
methods was obtained from Bome of 'our more iinportant y‘oinnierccal 
paekslieds. The [lerforimuKiCB of 'e'eriain types o:f . mechanical graders 
were also teBled. 

■ ■ Different ■„Packmg 'Methods' Tested.- ■ . 

(1) OalifomUm limTieh, — ( 05 ) Wrapped in hoxes lined wiUi brown 
corragited paper liners (old export pack):' With this pac,:k a rimge 
df'u# weiglita from 40-50 lb. per bushel were packeil* 


ExrjiKIMENTS. 

• " ^ r— 

{h) A 1 ter n site rows wrapped, boxes lined witb brown corrugated 

(t) A.Iieifiaie layers wrapped, boxes lined with brown corrugated 

liriers. 

(d) rapped, boxes lined with greeiikraft 

(e) Wrapped, :in nnlined boxes. 

(/) Unwrapped, boxes lined with l)rowii eornigated liners, paper 
sheets between layers. ~ ^ x' 

(d) Unwrapped, in nnlined boxes, with corrugated pad top and 

liottonn , , to ir -F, 

TredtirunitB (a), (d) and (e) were repeated with unwrapped fruit. 

(2) Half Ihfsheh {triple layer). — (a) Wrapped, boxes lined 
willi }):ro^w,n ('*orriigated liners (old export pack). 

(5) Same as (/i), only unwrapped. 

(d) Trays {smgle layer), — (a) Wrapped, trays lined with wood- 
wool export pack). 

il)) Wrapped, trays lined with white corrugated liners (as used 
'for plums). 



Fio, removed, after nailing, and pack already ' showing signs 

of slackness. 


{e) Ditigonal rows' wrapped, 'trays- lined, with white ,'corrugated 
liners. , 

id) Wrapped, trays lined .with greenkraft. 

,(c) ' "Wrap,ped, trays not lined. ■ 

: (/) ■; 'Un'wrapped, in Pi/ms insigais shayings. - ' ' , ' ^ ' '' , ^ ■ ■ 

, ^ ■' .'Treatments ,(^i), (b), '(^Z)::and {e) were.- repeated, with ,unw,rapped, 
flllit. :'a 

Summary of Results of Packing Experiments* 

'■ The' <:letailed-'resiilts' .'obtained from,, this' complex^exp'eriment'',are' 
'too''''''b'ul.ky '.'for' the. scope'^' of" .this - report.,,.. A.:',S'ummary , of ,' the" ''more. 
imp-(');rtan.tv-.teBnlts - 'obtained is, - now .given".; .,This „.has,- been ', arrived ."at 
after a detailed analysis os the results obtained from all the consign- 
ments*'-, ' ^ , y,-,' 
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Fai{mi:n(; ix Sortii AFint'A 

A. racks. 

1. Tiiilitvcss of pack . — With the standard wrapped, corrugated 
pa|i«’r lined IuihIicI pack, aagg'ing ol: bulge with jumbling and resul- 
taut liruisitig atul eluding I'esulted when the net weight of 40-48 lb. of 
Iruii wcr<' packed X)cr bushel. This fault was remedied by packing 
net weigbtH ratigiiig from 44 to 50 lb. of fruit per bushel. With 
(iicse, weights, tiu^ puick remained firm and neat, and there was no 

.cbuling and littb; bruising. Ou the Jolianueshurg market buyers 
were in favour of this bulged, high net weight pack. Dreyer and 
Ibdtcrill (1,1 also found that wdien fruit is roughly handled, more 
damage takes place in shudi than in tightly packed boxes. 

2. vs. Unwrapped Fruit . — The wu'apping of fruit led 
to iMiatcr, mori! attractive fruit packs, and redmicd chafing con- 
Hideraljfv, wliilc Bon (Iliretiiui i)oars that were not (add stored, ripened 
better and inorts (nenly when they were wrapped. When pears were 



.FiCi, 2(a).— Side view, ekstra high net-weight pack^(47| lb. .nett). 


not wrapi»ed, packs jumbled in transit, and bruising and cbaling 
was bud in top and bottom layers, as well as on ends and si(les._ The 
alternate layer wrapoed pack was satisfactory, _ but not {).uj.te as 
gootl as the wrapped pack, as unw'rapped fruit tended to chafe 
where in contact with liners. With this pack, it is essential that 
top un'd boitoui layc^rs should be wrapped. This pa(;k reduces the 
number of wrappers used by 40 to 50 per cent. 

3. Liners . — In the case of bulged packs, suitable curved corru- 
gated cardboard liners are essential. The quality of the standard 
type of liner used is poor, and it is thought that the glassing of the 
inner surface would be a big inaprovement. The corrugated card- 
board pads used at tojj and bottom of bushels are not always com- 
pletely effective in coiitrolling pressure marks and bruises. 

4 ,. SUrage TAfe. — There were indications that on storage Elf^in 
< S'® those from Groot Drakenstoin. 

' 'A.;;.',:,. ^ ' 


Pear-packing Experiments . 



Filj. 2(b ). — Side view after lidding and wiring. 


Storage life can be affected by a liost of factors, and it would be 
misleading to take these indications as conclusive evidence after only 
one season’s work. In America it has been shown that the climate 
of dilVen'nt pear growing districts markedly affects the keeping 
quality of the fruit. Magneas (3) states that “ Bartlett pears grown 
in (uruntries bordering on the coast of California are uniformly poor 
in carrying quality. They become soft ripe quickly after removal 
from ths tr66j tuid lisiwc ii iii<ir.k 0 d toiid.O'iicy ^to soit©ii aBu bccoino 
overripe at the core, while still apparently firm on the outside . 
It, therefore, seems important, especially in regard to future dis- 
tribution ami marketing methods that the keeping quality ot pears 
from different districts he further investigated. 
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llc»5vrH tliiii we, re net eold stored and 8e.Tit to Joliaiiiresburg- per 
tnjek, <l,itl net keep 'innirlv as well as when se,iit per eold tr'iink. 

Ik I'niys. 

Wrapjaal |)aeks were more a'i:ira,ctive tlia.n niiwrapped ones, and 
|vrovi*d sal isfac^'.'torT with all. of material tiseck Ilriwiaipped 

fi'iiii only (airried well whim trays were lincil with w(,)()dwool^^ or 
witli , white ('ivrr\ip;ate(l liners. "Unwrapped, frni.t ]u,icked in pine 
kefit W'cdk 'W'itli this pacdv the box is first lined with, p^reem 
kraft, to |>re'Vimi shaving's eseaping. All the other unwrapped packs 
raiiised laid liruising and eliafing;. 

Standard Packing M,ethods* 

’VarifHis 'systems of packing were tested, and it was fVnuid that 
'siiin(i;i'.r('!isiHl range of paries and eonnts, as recoininended l>y the 
{la.li'fti:rniii'ri '.h'riiit E:xe,liange (5) could T.iot lie .iini'iroved on. As has 
Iieen shown liy ,M'ieklem (4), ihest^ pai-ks are easy to ajiply, priicl in 
this study iliey were adhered to and found most con.venient. Presen- 
t'ation' of these' methods is given in Table I. 

I ,~Sla riJardised and. CownU for CaMfnrman Bushel and 

Half Bmhvi Con tamers, 

*Siw,N,OA*u>' '(',1.4M.roE'N'rAS .HnsHEi'.«s. I Half BasrucLs. 


Pin?k 


Uf,»wrt. 

(''V.inttt. 


.Mfirk, 

PiO'l 


l.,lows. 

(k'lunt* 

Tif.'m, 

'Mi'i'tk* 

*■» 


7 

70 

i 

70 


3 

7 

53 

3 

50 

t 'X 


8 

HO 

•1 

80 

2 

.3 

H 

00 

3 

m 



il 

00 

•1 

00 


51 

0 

OH 

3 

05 

V;' 


10 

100 

4 

100 

3 

3 

H 

72 

3 ' 

70 

'2 X 

r 

I, I 

1 10 

1 

no 


5t 

10 

75 


75 

$ X 


8 

120 

5 

120 

»> 

3 

11 

83 

3'* 

80 



0 

m 

5 

135 

3 X 

3 

0 I 

81'' 

3 

8(,1 

51 


10 

, 150 

5 

. 150 

3 X 

3 

10 

90 

3 

90 

X 


i:i. 

im 

5 

, 105 

51 X 

3 

11 

99 

3 

100 

$ >: 

i 

12 

IHO 

' r> 

180 

3 X" 

5.1 

12 

',108 

3 

1 1'O 

51 >. 

i 

13 

„10'5 

'■5 

105 

3 >: 

51 

' 13 

117 

51 

115 

5i >: 

i 

1,2. : 

'210 

5 

210 * 

3 X 

4 

.12 

126 

3 

125 

51 X. 

4 

1,3 

228 

5 i 

225 ^ 

3 X 

4 

13 

137 

51 . 

m 

3 X 

4' 

14 

245 

5' 

245 

51 X 

4 ■ 

14 

147 

51 

1.45 


A(5'eordi,:ng to Miehlnm (4) some "additional piuxks are required, to 
oiiBTire the packing of' the LouivSe Bonne variety at 45^ Ilk net in 
HinallcBt grades* At that time the minimum ’sii^e allowed for LouiS'e 
Boime was 1| in. These pa<ks ate mm given: — 


Pack* 

' Bo'ws, . . 

Count. 

Tierfi* 

M'Hrk. 

' ,'4 'X' S', " 

10 :■ ■ 

210'' ■' 

6 , 

21,0 

4 X S," 

' IP :'| 

23P ,' ' > 

6 ' ' 

230 

4 X S"' 

12 'I 

, '252. , 

6 

, 250 

4x3' 

' ,' " i 

12:" 'i 

273. 

1 

0 

■ 270 " 


€omq}arisou of packs fro rn. hand and 7rie(dumwMlly '' 

Samples of Bon Chretien.' 'pears 'from 'Welg'evalleii, an,d' Bien; 
x)onii4 were carefully hand graded and weighed. Prom this data it 
was possible to cailculate the approximate pack 'required to fill a bushel 
wBilt aity* specified net weight of fruit. In Table II '.this,' haa'''beett, 
done for a net weight of 45 lb.; and results have been compared 
those obtained when a mechanical grader wm used. 
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TAiii.K ii,,-— tJ> -pmk 45 lb, net weight of wrapped 

lU>}h dhiTfwrh Pears in> Calif orniaw bushels. 


liiKK Donne 

VNO Wl-MdlEVALiatlN. 

Commercial Paokshed (4). 

lHaMu:it«3r ,iii 

i Count. 

[ 1 

Setting of 


(Bmding plank) | 

mechanical 
i g:rader in inches. 

Count. 

2 

; _ i 

2 ' 

210-195 

-’1 


2i 

195-180 

2| 

1 i 95-1 SO 

1 n 

166 

21 

180-165 ■ 

24 

150 

21 

165-150 

2i 

135-120 

2i 

165-120 

2| 

no 

n 1 

1 10-100 

21 

•Packed in trays. 

n \ 

100- 90 

2J 

:t 1 

90- 80 ^ 

3 

ii 

U 1 

80 

31 

» 


Effiwicncg of fn(MdianicaZ graders. — Results given in Table II 
sliiiw ilvdt for siiiiilar inecliaiucal-grader and liand-grader setting's, 
less pears were required to pact 45 lb. net in the case of the 
iiiecii.aiiieal g'nider. In Table III the performance of the mechanical 
gradcrr uscal at Welg’in'iillen lias been analysed (circular rubber-band 
twill-feed licit type). 

T\ujLi<; 111. Showl.ufj pewcniiige af Falling in Different Bins, 


DlAMK'lint Dfif FIWIT IK IKCHES (OEADINa FLAKK). 

:Moelu:wncuy gnaior 
in iin}liei4. 


,Fiml Bin \,:r 

HiM'iO'ftd liin .2^' 

Thinl Bill 2^ 

.Fourth Bin 2|^ 

Ififth Bin. ..... 4 i , .21-'' 

Sixth Bin . ,2|'^ 

Seventh .Bin 

Eighth Bln V, .2r 

Hihth Bin . AV 


The above data shows that up to four grades fall into any one 
bin, reaulting in differences of i In. in diameter between fruit in that' 
Bin. Furthermore, on the average 27 per cent, of the fruit had a 
greater diameter in cross section than that allowed by the grader 
setting, while 10 per cent, had a smaller diameter. This characteris- 
tic; behaviour of a mechanical grader is due to the fact that tXe feed 
belts do not nece^arily clasp the pear at its point of greatest diameter 
in cross section. The results explain the differences shown in .Table 
II. The efficiency of a mechanical grader also varies with the type, 
speed at which it is run, and the accuracy of the setting. 

: Shrinkage. 

Any shrinkage of individual fruits that occurs after packiiig, 
causes a slackening of the pact. W pears shrink in^ a bushel 
pack, the resultant loosening is accentuated by the multiple layer 
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..Peae-packing Expeiiim3?;nts . 


pack. ^ rt:\siilt« given iii Table IV sbow tlie amoiant of shrinkage 
«)cjctn:rriiig wil:,li Chretien .pears, which were picked at different 
sts,ig(*s\ given different storage treatments. For each treatment 
a unit c)t ICippears were selected for uniformity. The shrinkage waa 
nunisurcHi with a Vtu’ider caliper. This ■ work was done by A. F« 
de Wet,, Ksq., of tliis Institution, (See Table IV,) 

^ llesiilts indic'ated that Bon Chretien pears shrink continuously 
dll ring storage, shrinkage being most rapid during the first 24 houra 
.aftcir picdiirig. Wiien the fruit was' cold stored immediately after 
|"ninki!'ig, the rate o:f shrinkage was slowed down. In practice, how- 
ever, fruit seId,oni reaches the cold store within this period. The 
shriiikage of jxuirs in vstorage and the settling of the pack due to,. 
Jolting i'll transit and' due to softening of wrappers and liners on 
rciinoval froiii cold storage, eonihined with a lessening of the resilience 
of the ciontainer to inside pressure, all combine to cause a slackening 
of tile pack, IMiis rcvsnlts in jumbling, bruising and chafing, which 
is accieiitiiatecl i'u tlie case of slack low net weight packs. 

Recommendations, 

1. Packs and counts of bushels and half bushels should be stan- 
dardised along the lines suggested in Table I. 

2. With the standard wrapped Californian bushel pack, at least 
44 lb. net weight of Bon Chretien pears should be packed per' 
IniBlieL When thiB is done, it is essential that bushels should have 
to,{) and bottom cleats and should be wired. 

?L Pears (leBtined for distai\t markets should be despatched as 

soon as iiosBiblcs after packing. 

4. To liring down the costs of bushels and half bushels, ways- 
and 'incmns siiould be evolved,, whereby these containers could be- 
ret urned ami used two or three times during a season. 

5. Supplies of wrapping “ tissues should be conserved for pear 
packing in |;):refereiice to peach and plum -packing. 

6. Contain ere should he bandied more carefully in transit to and 
on our inland markets. 
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S()ii ISrosion Works and Farming, Systems: — 

[Cunt ni'ued form. 38, 

4't) {ii't'ilirve results on i,..he J()7,()0'0 0 (:u:*upied farms in tlie IJiiioii 
to obtained in the Ladisinith district is a but not 

iiii|)ossib]e task, 

in \o'*ry l‘cnv mi-ses have the niaxiinnin benefits obtainable 'fro i.n, 
t„^4:niip!cd:.iMi soiberosion 'woi’ks of all ty|,)es been utilized as tliey ought 
to 'ha’vo Imeip I'mcamse injiuiicno'us grazing methods and incoiTcc-t use 
■of arable land are still |)ractise<b and will coiitin'iie in vogue until" 
;,irresiiai by edu.c.afcioii and/or invoked by legal and /oiv other means. 

I'lte etlueaiioi'uil value of i^he sctlieines has l)een, eonsideral>le, 
iievei’theb.»ss miieli greater educa,tionaJ eliorts are necesBary. The 
Ckini rn i t.'i,ee tliroiiglio'u t i ts investigations was impressed by the 
iiumber of g()verninent officials and of tlie public ■who stressed the 
pressing necul for cdiu^ation to inculcate a love of the soil upon the 
popiiluticrn* 

'The children^ even before the coTnmenceinent‘'oi: their scholastic 
■'isariicuy slrmibl lie ta'uglit to love the soil, and this teaching should 
be cauiiiiiued during adolestHUice, l)y making soil conservation a 
coin|)ulsory subject in ilie carriculuiu. of nil scliools, colleges and 
'universities. The adulls, 'urbai^ as well as rural, must change tlieir 
present attitude towards idle soil, and he -inade to realize tliat i;heir 
prospiuniy, 'aud that of tlieir <"a>fmt'!‘y, is fo'Uinlod thereon. This (nin 
he acfn'UU'pliHluul by intmisive 'jiropagainla, so intensive i'U fact iha,t 
"even ilnc 'ptilp'it vm\ lie used without Harvrilege, 

mdrieVe t^lie 'pro, c.(,i(.*al soiniion of tlie series rif imu'iple'x: '{irol)- 
tiOUH, combined wit,h their- vast and varied raTriificiiimuiB, reci'iiires the 
combined efforts of llu*! entire po'iuilace. The a.linost general practice 
■of iiicorrec.t' farming systems, nearly alwaxys necessitated I'ly ^over- 
■■ eupitalisyivticiii, is the dire(*t ca'use of tlie loss of, soil fertility wliich iff 
ranipan n'lnl I'O recti'fy l.)y ■the gradual ini"ii,‘odu(d,;ion of 

lar,ming Hys'tuma', suitable to tlie clirnate, soik a/nd 'vegetatic,m 't'y|,'U!» 
''■of ..eitcl'i fa,.rni',' 'is a eciniplicatecl task nK|'iiiring the 'Utn.iost care and 
',:fcrtntl'iou,gb.,t i,i,i, a , inultit'ude o'f direcd/iona. Hence tl'ie need for tlie 
whole-hearted co-operation of the populace. 

The t'i'me' to act is now while tlie soil is sick, but' still lives- 

afte'r the, soil is dead it W'ill .be too latC', ■ , 


..' Briae; in Refrigerating Systems* 

Ik view of the critical position.' in 'regard to Sodium and Calcium 
hrines, and also in view'^ of'^- the "■ need for , reducing ■ corrosion in 
refrigerating plants to a minimum,,, the, Office'r'-in-Charge,.ofI)elydra-,' 
'tion and Cold Storage, P.O.^Box'S, ■Cape ':Town, ' ha's drawn ■ up 'motes', 
,on the uses of brine in refrigerating plants, umd .methods of„te8tin,g 
jpoh brines* • 

' .Readers who are interested in the', subject ca'ii, apply to th'e.nbove. 
for ebpies of the notes and also obtain particulars ■abo.ut' adTice' 
on any problem connected with the use of brines* 
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^^Gousiekte ” and its Control* 

Dr* Douw G* Steyn, Onderstepoort* 

/^OUSIEKTE occurs in steep^ and cattle and is .caused by tbe 
■ gousiektebossie wMcli contains a poison wiich mainly affects tbe 
heart 5 causing a chronic inflammation of its muscles, thereby 
seriously weakening it. 

Habitat of the Poisonous Plant* 

Up to the present the gousiektebossie, or witappeltjie [Pa€hy- 
stigma (Vangueria) p'yym<2iwmi]has been found only in Natal, Trans^ 
vaal, north-western and north-eastern Orange Free State. In Trans- 



Fachystigma %yygmenm (Gousiektebossie) (4 of nomal* ske.) 


vaal itds found in the high veld and also in the bushveld of western 
Transvaal. The plant has an underground stem with a branched root 
system, and where it appears above the ground it hears from four to 
eight narrow leaves (from 1| to 4:\ inches long, and I to 1| inches 
hfoad) which have a green or yellowish-green colour, and are hairy 
on both sides. The leaves usually appear in October or November,* 
«and the flowers, which are of a yellowish-green colour, early in 
December. Aboxxt the middle of January the fruit (apples about the 
sijse of a walnut) inatures. 

Dangerous Period* ® 

The roots of the gousiektebossie penetrate the soil very deeply, 
consequently it gets more moisture and is thus more ‘resistant to 
« drought than shallowrrooted plants. It is, therefore, especially in 
dry seasons and after recent burning of the veld, that, animals eat the 
leaves and fruit which are then practically the only green growth on 
the veld. However, the plant is not always poisonous to the same 
degree, which, to h certain extent, may be due to the nature of the 
soil and climate. In some years, many animals may die as a result 
of eating the shrub, while in other years no losses may occur. 

■y Symptoms'' of ^ the Hisease* ■ ■ 

- As the name of the disease implies, death in moet cases comes 
in the form of a sudden collapse. The animal does not die imme- 
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^i:h:c*r the .slir'uhj and. tliougii it may appear to be in 

pv.jod liejilri), '|,he disease is gTadiially developing- m. it* A.s a, rule, 
tii;'Vi‘'*op goiisiekte ■■ from jibout 2 to 8 "weeks after having 
jiigt'*sied the irhiiit. Affected animals very seldom recover. If driven 
ahrnig i,h,ty soon tire, fall down, mid gasp for breath with lolling 
idle inajority of affected animals, however, suddenly collapse 
i'rofii liea'rt failure c*a;osed t>y the poison. Some wheel round in a circle 
or "oaldeidy leap into the air and drop down dead. In less acntc cases, 
they cuiuimt hi*ep up witli the herd, but stand apart witli outstretidiecl 
heai! aud neck. In siudi c-ases’, which are of rare occurrence, the 
.n,i:iiiiial may live tor one or more days. Affected animals do not eat 

^ tJicy ijreatJie qiiickly“~-often 100 respiratioms per minute— the 

Imdy Jiurks, and the nostrils are divStended hut they show no signs of 
fever. 

Post^iiortem Phenooien a* 

Iri 'many cases, jinimals dying from gonsiekte show an entirely 
iiegai'i'V'e I'H'istviiiiirtcun. In. some (aises there are large quanii,ti,es of 
a. , ch:*ar, waim-y fluid in the abdominal and thoracic, ca'viti.es 
and in ' iiericrardial (heart) sac. The heart is inucli eiihirgCHl, 
tire rvluiiiihers '<listendecl and filled with, blood; ■ in very 
elrroiiic, cases lieart walls are much thinner and, firni,er than in 
iiorina,! slHcqi or mittle; in such cases the colour of the heart is light 
'Ted. Ill sciine cnises 1,;he liver and spleen are also somewliat enlarged,. 

Send gpeciiiiurns of the heart in 10 per cent, formalin to^ tlie 
l,)ircct.o:r of Tetorinary Services, Onderstepoort, Pretoria, for micro- 
ivxi'uiti.iiaiiorc Pornm.lin is obtainable from. pliannac'‘,y simps. 

Precautions and Treatment. 

S,ima:* t;lie cause of tln^ di.vsease is h.nown, animals subject i.o it 
slimilcl (le liepii away grav/i.ng 'W-here the shrub is prevalent, or 
otlnovvisf* sueh infested veld shotild be fenced in if poBsible. 'In good, 
aeasoim animals will not eat t.lie sbrub so readil;j^. Gonsiekte veld may 
be ‘ittili/.ed during winter'' rnontlis when the ''plant is frosted. If 
posB'ibbg gra7i:nf infested, with tine gousiekteboesie should be utilised 
.for the g,row,i,:ng of crops. If plpuglicul up repeatedly, the plant will 
eventually' disappear. ' 

■ ' A.t present, thm^e is no remedy against the disease, yis the nature 
of the poison, is* still unknown a.nd the heart of any affected animal 
'bec*mnes so weak and death occurs so sudde,nly .that no cure is possible. 
Side animals should be, kept quiet, and given good feed. 

Every farmer sliould endeavour to rid liis veld of tliis poisonous 
idant. Triformation concerning .the eradication of poisonous pliviite 
and weeds i« obtainable' from the Chief, Division of Soil and Telci. 
Coii8ervatif)n,' Pretoria. 


Nursery Ouarantines. 

The following imrHcry (|uarantines we're ■' in iorce .on ,.l Bcw<oiihcr, 1II4S;*— 
Bciftulioii Numnios, Foroatdale Siding, F.B. Brahiuustowii, (IP., on', citrus 
for red scale. . 


^ 6 .' 
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^ Price Review for November 1943. 

SLAUGHTER CATTLE , — On tlie whole reasonable supplies were 
present on the Joliannesbnrg market, and especially good quality 
animals were well represented towards the end of the month. Prices 
also declined during the second half of the month so that prices 
for November averaged somewhat lower than for October. Ordtinary 
primes on the J ohannesburg market were 81s. per 100 lb. estimated 
dressed weight on the hoof as against 81s. lid. for October; good^^i 
mediums 75s. 5d. as against 77s. lOd. and compounds 63s. Hid. as 
against 65s. 8d. per 100 lb. for October. Supplies on the Durban 
market were still inadequate and were regularly supplemented with 
supplies of chilled meat made available hy the Controller of Pood- 
stuffs. On the whole, maximum prices were obtained. 

Slaughter Sheep ^ — Supplies were reasonable and consisted mostly 
of medium and inferior classes, while primes were scarce. On the 
Johannesburg market, prices were in general somewhat higher than 
for the previoixs month. On the other markets prices remained more 
or less unchanged. 

Hay . — Larger offerings, especially of Cape lucerne as well as oat 
hay were on the markets. In many cases the quality lucerne hay 
left much to be desired, probably as a result of the wet weather. Cape 
lucerne on the Johannesburg market dropped from 6s. 2d. per 100 lb. 
to 48. 9d.. for N’ovember; and oat hay from 6s. 4d, to 5s. 4d. per 
100 1b. ■ ; ■ 

Potaioes. — With a decrease in lowveld consi^ments, while prac- 
tically no highveld potatoes had as yet been consigned, supplies were 
exceptionally small and especially locally produced potatoes of a 
good^qiiality realiized exceptionally, high prices. Offerings National 
Mark potatoes were much less. Transvaal No. 1 on the Johannes- 
burg market were 17s. 3d. per bag for November as agp-inst 10s. lOd. 
for October, while National ■ Mark grade 1, Nos, 2 and 3 rose from 
18s. lOd. and 18s. Id. respectively for October to 22s. lOd. and 
,22s. 4d. for November. On the' Durban: market consigiime,nts,: O.F.S.' 

* All .prices "mentioned are' average.' ' 


'4 
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iletNi'eiiseiJ ccKU^idei’iibl^y aud alToriii^^ consisted iiios'tly of 
„K;il;al jioiaJ.iKNS* Wittn il'U'i smaller su}.)ply prices rose vciy sii.arply;^ 
C5,g‘,, ill mrsc of .Natal No. 1, J:.ruiu 18s. lOd. per bag* :l:(fr Oo.tober to 
28s. LiJii. i'or N(rvemJ.>e.r. t.lic (Ja].)e Town ina,:i‘ket., 1 io\vcyc.i\, a price 
set t.,isj)c;‘ci.al,ly a.s roga.rds coiisigiimmiis i'o.r wliieJi 

I lie (Iciiiaiid was very wea.k a, ad ].).ri(.‘.es low. Ca,pe No. 1 (l.ro|)ped troiii 
2,1 h. fid. per Ijug to 17s. 2d. fo.r .Nove:!:nl)er. 

Oivimu, Tke C!a.j'.>c staison has pra.cti('a.Jiy (ioiiie i.r) a cl(,]se, \vit,li 

f'iio I'osiilt tl'iat oJferiiigs 'were very stairiiy i,it t-he l,>egi:riiii,iig of 'the 
lV,nvaiNJs 'i.lie end, liowever, larger supplies Transvaal a,'rid 
local, 1 o!,iioiiB came o'u the 'markets and jn'dees declined. 

ToiiUiim\s. »I„[ea.v'y supplies oi toiaal'.oes of 'vvliieli n good per- 

cmiiag’c. xxvro <rl‘ inferior quality 'reached ilio mai'kets a'l'ul pi’ic-es ;"i8 a 
result geiuu'ally dropped. The demand, liowever, was good. Alos'i. 
c-onsignments a'ere lr<':,un the Tra,.t'Tisva,ai. Natioi.iia'1 Ma,rk No. 1 on tin'‘< 
4oiianiies!mrg nmrke'i- decli.ned fro'iii 8vS, 8d. 4s. per tray in 

Novemher a'nd ordimiry tomatoes Irom 4s. 2d. to 2s. per 'i-ray. (I'li 
tiie (.Ja|)e To’wii im,irk'e't tomatoes fell from 4s. 4d. to 2s. li,)d,. per ira,y 
and on the I)iirl)a;n markert i'r’om 28. 3d. to Is. J..d. per tray 
for N’ovett'iber. 

VefictaJdes — TIj ere was a Irigger 8'i:ip|:>ly of locally produced 
'vegeiiab.les and a. decrease in. co'nsigi'imo.nts from the Trai,'isvaal low- 
veld. Pric'jes in, general tended 'f.owa'rds lo'wer levels except in the 
case <')f gri*cn peas and cabbage, wliicli m\ tiie whole were s(.a,i:ree aii<l 
deaa,N 

FntiL 4„)tMdd'm'vns fruit was s'i.il], s<.‘a,rce b'ut k)wa.:rd8 the end O'f 

tlie iiionth, 'iu(.)tlcra/te i.|na,n'tities <..rf a.(')i.'icots, plums and peac.heH ca.,me 
on tiie 'i".imr!i('4;s, w,!,ii(’h 'werer disposm'l of bri8k.ly. (...Itfcrrings (d: oranges 
decreased, fldn*' c'pial.ify vva.i8 also |H'.)or<n'‘ o'wi't'ig to iim l'a(,'.i iliat the 
iriirns sea, son is at its <‘.h'.)se. I.lho de.'mand, liowc„'‘.'V'i''r, 'was gi'mera.l.ly 
'gooib Mridenwie BopplicB of tropical fr'ni"ts were o'lfered ccu'isisting 
'mostly id' jiawpaws, I'dneap'ples and gra,na.dilhi8, 'wliih''^ stnall quan- 
tities of avi'jcado poiirs stnd 'mang<'a*s a.ppeared ('ui 'the ma'r]a'd:,8. To'W'ards 
tlie. end a.f i-lu^ month, biggeu* snp[>lies oi: \vate',r.melo'n.8 a"nd H|",)a'rtBpeliB 
weriy,a,lBO ofiercal for sa.le a,nd sold b:ri.skly. 

Egi/^s (md' P(ruUr\j , — Kupplies o.f eggs decreaBia,! and, |)riceB i'ri 
'genera,! ad'va-need somewhat. TT’osb eggs on j;lie J'ohiij,,rr,iesb'ii'rg 
market were Is. 4d. per do/am and new laid Is. 8d. , On tlm ’Durban 
market 'new la'id I'lveraged 'Is. 9d, per dozen. Ija-rger 8u;i':i|)],i68 o:f: 
fowls caused |)rica:*n ' ev.erywrliere to decline to some oxttmi,. T^nrkeys, 
■liowevc'r, were scarcer and dearer. 


Index of Field Crops and Animal Products. 

This index, as is shown c!lsew.}it5re in this issue, (ItHslined some- 
what for ITovembOT, 1948, viz., to 150 as against .157 for October. 
Price Aeelines of im;portance oconrreA in the group Hay, viz., from 
161 to 127 and in the case of dairy produce, viz., from 
181 to 144- for November. The latter is a seasonal decline. As from 
let November, 1943, sitmmer prices are again paid to prodiicerH for 
dairy products. For full particulars in this connection mh ^ the 
Deoember, 1943, issue of Crops and Markets. 

Advanc(>.s occiuTed in tbe group “ Other Field Crops” (i.e., 
Potatoes, friwoet Potatoes, Onions and Dry_ Beans), viz., from 189 to 
208 mainly im a Tcsult of the increase in prices of potatoc.s; and in ibc 

S 'oup “ Poultry and Poultry Produce ”, viz., from .109 to -171 for 
ovembot, (mused through the rise in the price of eggs. 

v;.: . :M'A' 
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Index of Prices of Field Crops and Animal Products. 

(Basic period 1936-37 to 1938-39=100.) 


Season. 

1st July to 
30th June. 

Summer 

Cereals. 

Winter 

Cereals. 

Hay. 

(c) 

Other 

Field 

Crops. 

(d) 

Pastoral 

Products 

(e) 

Dairy 

Products 

if) 

Slaughter 

Stock. 

(0) 

Poultry 

and 

Poultiy 

Products. 

(h) 

Com- 

bined 

Index. 

Weights. 

19 

13 

2 

3 

34 

6 

17 

6 

100 

1938-39 

92 

107 

96 

89 

79 

102 

100 

92 

93 

1939-40 

86 

107 

77 

95 

115 

105 

106 

89 

108 

1940-41 

109 

113 

106 

156 

102 

108 

110 

104 

108 

1941-42 

121 

134 

143 

203 

102 

131 

134 

145 

123 

1942-43 

160 

149 

144 

159 

122 

147 

167 

173 

146 

1942— 










July 

159 

143 

187 

184 

122 

166 

. 154 

173 

146 

August, f 

159 

143 

185 

175 

121 

166 

155 

137 

143 

September. .... 

159 

142 

1 186 

191 

121 

166 

175 

141 

147 

October 

160 

143 

1 160 

233 

121 

166 

182 

149 

150 

November 

160 

152 

1 137 

192 

121 

138 

187 

155 

140 

December 

160 

152 

126 

141 

121 

138 

178 

168 

' 147 

1943— 










Januarie 

160 

152 

135 

116 

121 

138 

165 

159 

143 

February 

163 

152 

i 133 

117 

122 

138 

156 

- 198 

145 

March 

161 

152 

145 

120 

122 

138 

159 

230 

147 ■ 

April 

159 

162 

145 

143 

122 

138 

163 

279 

151 

May 

169 

152 

147 

158 

122 

162 

165 

337 

159 

June 

169 

152 

169 

166 

122 

162 

1 166 

■ 214 

152 

July 

170 

152 

178 

187 

122 

175 

‘ 182 

195 

156 

August 

170 

152 

179 

181 

122 

181 

184 

182 

156 

September 

169 

152 

186 

184 

122 

181 

. 201 

180 

158 

October 

169 

152 

161 

189 

122 

181 

1 . 198 

169 

157 

November 

169 

152 

127 

208 

1 122 

144 

1 197 

171 

165 


(а) Maize and kaffircorn, 

(б) Wheat, oats and rye. 
(g) lucerne and telf hay. 


(d) Potatoes, Sweet potatoes, 
onions and dried beans. 

(e) Wool, mohair, hides .and sMns. 


(/) Butterfat, cheese milk and 
condensing milk. 

(0 Cattle, sheep and pigs, ffl 
(/i) Fowls%* tui’keysiand eggs. 


Average Prices of Potatoes and Onions on Municipal 

Markets. 


POTATOES (160 lb.). OmONS (120 !b.). 


Season 
( 1st July to 
30th June) 

Trans- 
vaal. 
No. 1. 

Johann 

Trans- 
vaal. 
No. 2. 

jsburg. 

N.M. G 

No. 2. 

rade 1. 

No. 3. 

Cape 

Town. 

Cape 
No. 1. 

Dur- 

ban. 

Natal 
No. 1. 

Johan- 

nesburg. 

Trans- 

vaal. 

Johan- 

nesburg. 

Cape. 

Capo 

Town. 

Cape. 


a." 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

s- 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

g, 

d. 

1938-39 

6 

9 

6 

2 

8 

10 

8 

1 

8 

3 

8 

10 

8 

8 

8 

10 

7' 

4, 

1940-41 

14 

2 

13 

4 

18 

6 

18 

5 

16 

7 

16 

10 

12 

6 

12 

3 

9 

10 

1941-42 

19 

8 

18 

7 

24 

9 

25 

4 

20 

1 

23 

3 

10 

6 

13 

11 

10 

4 

1942-43 

13 

7 

12 

6 

15 

8 

15 

11 

16 

0 

16 

9 

13 

8 

14 

0 

12 

,6 

1942— 



















January 

18 

8 

16 

4 

20 

6 

18 

11 

16 

b 

23 

2 

9 

8 

10 

,2 

7 

10 

February. ..... 

15 

9 

13 

11 

20 

11 

20 

6 

16 

3 

iJO 

3 

9 

10 

9 

9 

7 

0 

March 

16 

6 

15 

2 

21 

4 

21 

7 

18 

4 

21 

3 

8 

9 

9 

6 

8 

7 

April. 

14 

6 

13 

4 

21 

1 

21 

2 

19 

9 

18 

2 

11 

9 

12 

10 

7 

6 

May 

15 

11 

16 

1 

21 

7 

21 

11 

20 

2 

18 

7 

n 

9 

12 

10 

10 

10 

" June 

17 

10 

17 

6 

22' 

3 

22 

10 

17 

10 

20 

4 

14 

0 

14 

6 

11 

7 

July.. 

17 

0 

17, 

1 

21 

0 

22 

3 

19 

6 

19 

6 

13 

7 

14 

10 

12 

10 

" August, 

14 

7 

14 

10 

21 

4 

22 

6 

18 

4 

20 

8 

15 

2 

16 

4 

12 

11 

September 

X5 

1 

16 

9 

23 

6 

23 

0 

20 

0 

20 

6 

21 

2 

20 

7 

IS 

10 

October. 

21 

S 

19 

0 

24 

6 

24 

4 

22 

10 

24 

U 

17 

10 

20 

0 

,' 2 & 

11 

November. — 

16 

1 

16 

11 

18 

3 

18 

8 

18 

10 

21' 

4' 

11 

11 

** 

- 

17 

10 " 

December 

11 

6 

9 

6 

14 

1 

13 

8 

12 

2' 

16, 

6 

9, 

3 

,10 

n 

11 

9, ' 

1048— ' ® 



















January..'... , . . 

7 

9 

6 

8 

10 

9 

10 

a 

10 

9 

14 

2 

8 

6 , 

9 

4, 

' T 

a-. 

February 

8 

3 

7 

2 

11 

8 

11 

6 

-8 

4 

13 

7 

7' 

10 

10 

9' 

■ 7 

8 

March 

8 

10 .. 

8 

5 

18 

1 

12 

7 : 

8 

4 

13 

9 

8 

1 

11 

'' 0 

'7' 

8 

'April. I 

'll 

5 ' 

11 

1' '' 

16 

8 

16 

0 

13 

0 1 

14 

7 

11 

6 

12 

lO^"' 

',^9' 

10 

'May 

12 

6 

12 

2 

15 

11 

16 

■ 6 i 

16 

6 

16 

8 

16' 

4' 

' 16 

8 

"^18' 

2' 

June,*.' 1 

12 

11 

14' 

1' 

19 

0 

19 

0 

14 

6 

17 

9 

17 

8 

17' 

4' 

14 

8 

July 

*16 

4 

15 

11 

21 

6 

21 

4 

18 

1 

18 

10 

17 

9, 

20 

2' 

16 


August.,.,.'... 

13 

5 

12 

5 

21 

3,/ i 

21 

7 

19 

0 

16 

,8' 

17 .. 

8 

23 

,3 

,,,.21 

,4 

Beptember.,* . , . 

10 

5„ 

11 

,3 

19 

a V 

19 

10 

20 

0 

17 

11 ,: 

26 

,8 

26 

8 ' 

,24 


October.. ...... 

10 

10 

10 

11 

18 

10 1 

18 

1 

21 

3 

18 

10 

'19 

4 , 

'■2'4 

10 

:24. 

.6 

November,..'.. 

a7 

3 , 

16 

10 ; 

22 

10 

22 

'4 

17 

2 

23 

10 

16 

6 

' , — 

', "'19 

,'7,;', 
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Average Prices of Slaughter Cattle and Figs. 






KiSEP PER 100 PB. 



Pigs pbb ib. 

IAtb Wewit. 

1 

Clsfc lime to 
alit May). I; 

1 



(a) Johanncstmrg. 

1 

(b) Durban. ' j 

Johamiertnirg, 

N.l. 

Prime. 

Ordinary 

Prime. 

Clnod 

Medium. 

(’otn- 

poiindH, 

Medium. 

Com- 

pound. 

Porlu'rs, 


Bat-nnerH., 

Prime. 

Stores. 

; 

H. 

t.L 

8 . ll. 

8 . 

d. 

8 . d. 

8 . d. 

ft. d. 

d. 


d. 

d. 

i\CM :«i 

41 

0 

SO (i 

36 

3 

31 7 

33 0 

27 4 

5 >3 


0*2 

4*9 

1040 'it : 

40 

H 

41 4 

37 

il 

32 5 

31 1 

25 4 

4 ‘5 


5 "4 

4*0 

1041 «... 

bh 

f. 

52 0 

47 

4 

38 4 

40 3 

SI) 0 

Crl 


6-6 

4-f) 

'■ 

fi'T 

4 

OS 2 

57 

0 

4.6 1 

45 6 

35 0 

7 -2 


8-6 

'0*9 

im - i 













liimsary. ^ 

02 

S 

50 f. 

54 

1 

43 5 

45 1 

29 3 

6*0 


7-0 

5-6 

.FeliniJiry . 

r >8 

S 

6 S 4 

40 

0 

40 0 

38 n 

26 7 

5*4 


8-0 

5-2 

Wareh.., , . , , . , ^ 

ui 

5 

47 10 

44 

3 

36 11 

37 8 

27 11 

5*5 


8-2 

4-a 

April... ^ 

h.i 

(1 

40 10 

44 

4 

35 6 

37 3 

28 5 

5-5 


8*2 

4-7 

. lay........... : 

hi' 

4 

51 3 

47 

5 

36 8 

35 n 

20 U 

frO 


7-8 

4*6 

,I«WK, ....... . ' 

m 

0 

5S 8 

40 

a 

30 5 

37 1 

28 6 

5*5 


8-0 

6*1 

July... ■' 

r»i 

0 

57 8 

53 

6 

44 3 

40 10 

S3 If) 

0*4 


8*4 

6*1 

AtlgHMfc. ....... ■' 

62 

5 

51) 2 

53 

2 

43 2 

45 3 

SI 0 

6-6 


8-6 

6-0 

!H»'*|ten!)er 

do 

U 

65 4 

60 

3 

40 2 

53 8 

41 3 

6*8 


8-5 

0*4 

Or-tolnw.. : 

70 

1 

71 3 

65 

6 

rd 2 

50 2 

39 K) 

7*7 


8-3 

7*6 

Kwemlwr 1 

K2 

H 

78 2 

69 

0 

52 2 

47 (He) 

38 7(e) 

8 'S 


8*6 

8*2 

Dt'romlwr i 

74 

S 

60 . 4 

04 

3 

51 1 

61 n 

85 11 

8-3 


^ 8-5 

! 7.0 












; 8*4 

.laiwiary. 

07 

5 

62 10 

57 

2 

47 10 

45 6 

37 0 

7*8 


8*4 

February 

04 

1 

60 11 

55 

8 

44 5 

43 11 

34 0 

7*4 


i 8*8 

i 8*0 

llatcii, 

; 03 

B 

50 2 

54 

4 

43 4 

41 0 

34 1 

0-8 


: 8*8 

1 6*2 

April' 

0 & 

ft 

6(1 8 

55 

8 

43 4 

42 1 

33 11 

6-9 


1 9-1 

1 0*5 

Miiy,*..,...,,.. 

05 

0 

50 :n. 

55 

3 

43 9 

42 6 

37 0 

7*6 


i 8*7 

1 6*6 

JdttO,. (fl) 

SO 

s 

S2 7 

20 

7 

23 1 

42 0 

37 0 

8*3 


'! 8*7 

! 7*4 

Inly. M) 

40 

» 

N 0 .I. 
37 5 

No, 

34 

«,) 

'ft 

No. 4. 
27 6 

45 6 

41 0 

8*4 


! 8*6 

! 7*1 

AwgiiHt - , 

8 ep{.omber. .... 

7b 

8 

70 8 

65 

3 

56 0 

40 0 

4-1 0 

, 8*4 


i 8*7 

1 ' 7-2 


(1 

?d M 

72 

10 

65 H 

40 0 

44 f) 

7*7 


! 8*0 

i 7;*^ 

Ooiober.. 

.88 

0 

SI, PI 

77 

10 

65 H 

40 0 

44 0 

7*7 


i H'H 

1 7*H 

Novom)>er — , 



81 0 

75 

5 
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40 0 

44 1) 

7 * i 


f 8*4 

i 7*5 
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'N nvombfT, Ib'D]. With ifio now banlH tfnn{« 1 onrroMpondH approximately witli ortllnary |,>rlineH; grade SI 
wStli good intMiltpUfi; grade Jl with imMiinmM and umlergrude with oomponntla and Inl’eilorH, 

<d) For dutw imd dtily» ,Ubld, ptb-ea mm ( 11101*041 pur '100 lb. livofiWoiglit. 


Average Prices of Sheep per lb. Estimated Dressed Weight* 
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cuns TfiWK. 


8iAS0W 
(list l'un« to 
'3l8t May). 

Merino Wethera. 

FowIawH and Cross 
Dreda. 

Merinoft. 

Cft'pw and PerHlans, 

Prime, j 

Medium. | 

Prime. { 

Medium, j 

Prime. 

Medium. 

Prime. 

Mt-dium 


tl. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

(1. 

inB-m 

6-3 

6*6 

5-8 

5-1 

5-8 

5*6 

5'-0 

6-7 

lWO-41, 

6^7' 

6-1 

6-2 

5-7 

6*1 

6-8 

6-3 

6-0 

1941-42. 

8-3 

7-4 

7-5 

6-8 

. y.y 

7-2 

7*6' 

7*3 

1942-43 

■ 11*5 

9*8 

0*8 

8*3 

10-7 

0-8 

10-5 

9*ft 

i942«- 








lawmry. 1 

8*7 

7*8 

7*6 

6-7 

7-4 

7-1 

7*4 

! 7*2 

Fnbyiiary, ..... 

9*3 

8*3 

»*2 

7.7 

0*0 

'8-8 

8*7 

8-3 

March., 

O'ft „ 

814 

8-8 

7*0 

0-0 

8*8 

9-3 

8-8 

April.,. 

8*8 

7*7 

7*0 

ft-0 

0*7 

8-8 

0*4 

8-8 

9*1 

7*0 

8*1 

6-0 

9-0 

8-S 

9-0 

8*4 

.Time,. 

9*7 

8*2 

S-0 

7-S 

9*4 

8-S 

9-6 

8*7 

July,..,....'.,, 

10 -a 

8*0 

0*4 

8-0 

9*0 

0-2 

0-0 

0*2 

Aimt..,-... 
Sopwmber. .... 
October. 

11- 1, ' 

' 0-8 

10-0 

8*5 

10*6 

0-7 

10-3 

0-5 

12-1 

10*6 

10*9 

0*2 

1 10-1 

1 0*,6 

fo-4 

9*4 

12*4 1 

10*7 

11*4 

10*1 

10'* 7 

'0-3 

10*0 

»-4 

Novcmlw. .... ' ■ 

12-9 

11*0 

11*6 

0-7 

10-f) 

0-9 

■ 10*4 

9*6 

December.,..,* , 

; 1278 

10-2 

10*8 

! 8*7 . 

10-0 

10-2 

; 10-8 

10*0 

IMS— 








Jantwry.. ...... 

11*2 

0-4 ''' 

0*6 

8-8 

10*8 

0-6 

10*4«'. 

9*4 

f ehwary, 

'ID*5.' 

' 8*6' 

8*2 

6*6 

10*1 

■ 0*3 

10*1 

9*1 
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11-5 

0*8 

0*0 

7*8 

11*7 

10*0 

11-1 

VlO-2 

...Ain.. 

MSy..,,* 

IS-O 

10*2 

0*5 

7.7 

12-4 

10-0 

U*i 
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12*0 

10-8 

9*6t 

7’0t 

11*1 

10*1 

IM 

10-3 

Jutt®,. 

11*4 

10-2 

10*4 

0*2 

10*8' 

10-6 

11*0 

" 10-2 
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■ 11*4 

10-8' 

10*3 

0-S 

11-4 • 

10-2 

11 -'2 

. 0*0 
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"11*8 

10-2. ■: 

10*8 

0*8 

' 12-4 

ll-ft 

12*2 

•ll-l 

Sontembor 

■ 12'*B: 

10*0 

12*0 

0*7 

■ 12-0 

ri.-2 

12-0 

. 10-9 ■ 

Ootbbcjr... 

11*5 ■ 

0*6 

10-1 

■■■ g-0 
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10-5 

11-2 

10-3 
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'"'.11*0 ' 

, 10*1 

10*0 

8*7 
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Crops and Markets 


Average Prices of Cabbages, Cauliflower and Tomatoes on 

Municipal Markets. 


Cabaqbs (Bag), (a) CAULmowER (Bag), (a) 


Tomatoes (Trays 16 Ib.). 


SffiASOJSf 
(1st July to 
30th June). 

Johan- 

nesburg. 

Cape 
( Town. 



Johan- 

nesburg. 

Cape 

Town. 



Johannesburg. 


Durban. 

Durban. 

N.M. 
No. 1. 

Other, 

Gape, 

Town. 

Durban, 

1988-39 

s. d. 

e. 

d. , 

1 s. 

d. 

s. d. 

s. d. 1 

s. d. < 

8. d’ 

8. d. 

s. 

d. 

s. d. 

8 10 

3 

0 I 

3 10 

3 0 

1 8 i 

3 6 

2 2 

I 3 

1 

8 

0 10 

1940-41 

5 10 

4 

8 

7 

1 

3 11 

4 3 

6 3 

,2 7 

1 6 

2 

1 

1 2 

1941-42. 

8 10 

5 

6 

11 

5 

6 9 

6 7 

7 11 

3 1 

1 9 

2 

3 

! 1 6 

1942-43 

1942— 

6 6 

5 11 

9 

1 

6 0 

6 9 

7 6 

8 4 

1 10 

2 

1 

2 7 

January 

7 7 

5 

4 

9 

1 

8 1 

4 0 



2 11 

1 0 

1 

6 

2 1 

February 

8 0 

6 

3 

18 

3 

6 10 




3 6 

1 7 

1 

6 

1 6 

March 

7 3 

6 

0 

22 

9 

6 6 

8 0 

— 

6 8 

2 7 

1 

3 

2 6 

April: 

May 

8 2 

4 

9 

16 

3 

6 4 

6 8 

12 6 

•6 4 

2 6 

1 

8 

1 11 

7 7 

3 

9 

10 

0 

6 2 

6 0 

11 6 

3 11 

2 4 

2 10 

1 7 

June 

6 11 

3 

2 

7 

10 1 

6 10 

6 2 

7 11 

2 8 

1 6 

2 

6 

1 4 

My-v 

7 7 

1 ^ 

6 

6 11 

6 3 

6 2 

6 2 

2 3 

1 3 

1 

11 

1 1 

August 

6 0 

4 

7 

8 

11 

3 8 

6 11 

6 1 

2 6 

1 3 

1 

7 

.0 7 

September 

6 9 

4 11 

2 

9 

3 11 

6 4 

6 7 

2 5 

1 3 

1 

9 

0 9 

October 

4 2 

6 10 

2 

6 

_ 

4 9 

6 6 

2 6 

1 6 

2 

0 

1 4 

November 

3 3 

6 

7 

2 

4 

— 

7 4 

11 0 

3 6 

2 0 

2 

8 

1 10 

December 

1943— 

8 11 

7 10 

3 

2 

— 

4 0 


3 S 

1 10 

3 

0 

2 4 

January 

5 1 

9 

0 

12 

6 

— 

— 

— 

4 11 

2 4 

2 

0 ^ 

2 8 

February 

6 4 

10 

2 

16 

2 

6 7 

5 8 

— . 

6 6 

2 7 

.1 

8 

2 11 

March 

5 6 

9 

6 

8 

6 

6 6 

5 11 

— 

8 11 

1 9 

1 

10 

2 7 

April 

May 

4 1 j 

9 

5 

8 

1 

3 2 

6 1 

7 4 

3 4 

1 7 

2 

2 

3 1 

4 5 

6 

0 

7 

9 

3 10 

5 0 

7 '0 

4 10 

2 6 

2 

3 

2 6 

- June. 

7 6 

6 

5 

12 

8 

8 7 

6 1 

11 11 

7 , 2 

3 8 

4 

0 

3 6 

duly 

10 4 

6 

7 

11 

1 

8 6 

5 3 

11 0 

7 11 

4 5 

8 

10 

2 1 

August 

12 4 

6 

8 

11 

6 

7 1 

6 5 

10 8 

7 11 

4 8 

4 

9 

2 8 

September 

17 0 

6 

8 

11 

8 

14 5 

6 8 

13 6 

8 5 

4 3 

4 

5 

2 5 

October 

7 10 

8 

0 

11 

4 

8 10 

6 5 

6 2 

8 3 

4 2 

4 

4 

2 3 

November 

10 5 

6 

7 

14 

11 

12 7 

0 0 

3 9 

. 0 

2 0 

2 

10 

1 1 


(») Weigtits of bags vary, but on tbe average are approximately as follows : For cabbages : Johannesburg, 
106 ib,, Cape Town 106 lb., and Durban 90 lb. For cauliflower : Johannesburg 100 lb., Cape Town 66 !b,, 
and Durban 86 lb. 

Average Prices of Oranges and Pawpaws 


SiBASOii 
(Ist April to 
31st March), 

Oranges (Pocket). 

Pawpaws 
(Standard box). 

Johannesburg. I Cape Town. 

1 

Durban. 

Johannesburg. 

N,M. 

Navels. 

Other, 

Navels. [Valencias. 

Navels. 

Valencias. 

Navels. 

ValenciaB. 

N.M. 

Other. 



s. d. 

8. d 

6. 

d. 

8. d. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

8. d. 

s. d. 

e. d. 

1938-39 

1 10 

, 1 6 

1 

6 

2 0 

2 1 

— 

— 

2 0 

1 7 

1940-41......... 

1 9 

I 1 7 

1 

0 

1 11 

1 10 

2 4 

2 1 

2 2 

■1 9 

1941-42 

1 9 

i 1 8 

2 

6 

1 10 

2 6 

1 11 

2 1 

2 1 

1 10 

1942-43 

2 4 

2 6 

8 

1 

1 11 

3 9 

2 8 

2 11 

2 7 

2 1 

1942— 











January 

— 

2 6 

. 8 

8 

2 10 

4 7 

— 

3 n 

3 3 

2 1 

February. 


3 11 

4 

6 

4 7 

6 10 

8 9 

6 8 

6 4 

3 3 

March. ........ 


3 ,7 

2 

11 

6 6 

5 10 

4 3 

6 6 

4 1 

■ 3 1 

April 

2 1 

2 0 

1 

10 

3 4 

6 0 

3 4 

2 6 

4 0 

3 1 

MTay 

2 4 

2 3 

2 

1 

2 3 

2 3 

2 6 

1 2 

3 8 

8 1 

June 

2 3 

' 2 3 

1 

9 

2 1 

— 

2 6 

1 11 

2 11 

2 6 

July. 

2 6 

2 6 

1 

11 

2 1 

' — 

2 8 

1 0 

2 8 

2 2 

August 

2 11 

2 8 

2 

3 

3 0 

2 4 

3 6 

2 4 

2 2' 

■ 1 '8 

September. .... 

2 6 

3 3 

2 

S 

3 4 

2 2 

4 0 

2 6 

2 1 

1 6 

October 

-,2 „9 

2 11 

2 

7 ' 

5 1 

3 1 

3 7 

2 11 

2 4 

1 9 

November 


3 6 

4 

0 

6 11 

3 7 

4 6 

3 ' 6 

3 1 

',2 0' ' 

December 


3 1, 

8 

8 

2 11 

4 8 

— ,, 

4 2 

8 6 

2 1 

1043— 











January. ...... 

2 0 

3 8 

4 

0 

■ — 

4 10 

2 4 

? 2 

'3 9 ,, 

2, O' 

February 

7 1 

6 8 

'6 

3 

— 

7 6 


4 9 

4 IX 

3 '6 

' March* ........ 

6 11 

6 4 

4 

1 

6 6 

8 6 

3 3 

1 6 8 

, 6, 2 

3 9 

April.*... 

a 4 

2 11 

2 

10 

6 3 

4 9 

8 3 

! '4' 0 

' ' 4 4 1 

3' 3 : 

]&y 

2 '0 

2 4 

2 

0 

2 3 

2 0 

2 4 

— 

4 1 

" 2 11 : 

June. 

2' 

2 4 

1 

9 

2 6 

■ — . 

2 7 

— 

3 9 

','2 9',; 

July 


2 6 

■ 1 

9 

2 5 


2 6 

' 2 ,6 

,3 2 , 

- 2 ,4,,1 

August........ 

— 

2 6 

1 

U. ’I 

— 

: — 

2 6 

2 6 

3 4 

2 , 1 


Gr. 1. 

Gr. II 

Gr, 

11 







September 

3 , 1 

2 10 

2 

2 



2 7 

2 ' 6 

3 3 

2 4 1 

'October...,..,.. 

,, '2 7 

",',2 4 

2 

3 i 

— j 


— 

'2 5 

8 0 

'2 6 , ,,! 

November;.... 


' 

j ■ 



' 1 

, 2, 6 ,1 

2 8 

1 11 ‘ 
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Averaj^c Piiccs ol' Green Beans, Green Peas and Carrots 
on Municipal Markets. 


SK,\St>N 
July t 4 i 
J'llHrA, 


I issi, 

II. 

I Ml 4'J 

Htw ■ 

JjiHimrv,. . . . 

FrbriHiry* 

iHttiTh.., » . , . 

April..,...,. 

M».y - . . 

. ..... 

July,.., 

Aii«ii 4 ., .... 

. . 

itetohi^r 

Nwimher, . . 
Dwinhw,,,. 

isitauyy. , . , . 
lAibrunry. , . . 
Mttlth,,..* . . . 
April........ 

Slay. ........ 

JiriifA 

July 

♦Hr|ifufnl»op. . . 

Ui'ktlirlA,, 

!N(»v<!S»d>i'r. , , 


fiilKKN BKAIhS (IMc-k'B.t 20 n>.>, 

IMvAS (Ponkett 20 lb.). 


Joltaii* 

iit’shiiri.!;. 

Cnpn 


Inl'taii.- 

lowii. 

Oiii'luin. 

.I'ohs'in- 

m^shisriri 

Capu, 

Town. 

! 8, 

\h 

8, 

d. 

g. 

d. 

ft. 

d. ■ 


({. 


x 

ft. 

(,L 

«. 

(1. 

1 1, 

8 

2 

2 

2 

0 

»■> 

4 

'.i. 

51 

1 

<■> 

,3 

8 

2 

il 

I 

11, 

o 

0 

. 1 

5 

2 

8 

•> 

4. 

2 

i 

s 

il 

4 

ll. 

2 

7 

3 

10 

2 

fi 

3 

11 

ii 

-■{ 

3 

4 

8 
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8 

10 

l\ 

1, 

4 

2 

2 

0 

2 

3 

2 

iO 

3 

0 

r» 

:i 

8 

y 

2 

4 

0 

8 

•1 

1 

0 

4 

.... 


4 

8 ' 

5 

0 

7 

8 

2 

1 

1 

4 

1 

V 

2 

fi 



f) 

7 

'ICl 

0 

11 

fi 

1 

10 

2 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

0 

3 

6 

:i2 

i:i 

,10 

fi 

1 

(1 

;! 

0 

1 

6 

3 

3 


0 

2 

10 

n 

5 

11 

7 

2 

s 

3 

:i 

1 

(0 

4 

0 

3 

8 

2 

0 

ii 

2 

0 

B 

2 

7 

2 

10 

2 

4 

4 

fi 

5 

ll 

2 

10 

5 

5 

11 

f) 

3 

5 

2 

8 

4 

0 

2 

fi 

3 

3 

t'l 

5 

fi 

7 

12 

fi 

« 

4 

2 

U) 

2 

5 

2 

1 

2 

7 

1 

7 

4 

7 

1:1 

4, 



4 

0 

3 

*y 

T 

'll 

3 

0 

2 

3 

2 

8 

10 

0 

» 

(,i 

5 

10 

1 

l(i 

2 

4 

2 

7 

0 

11 

2 

11 

7 

3 

M 

2 

3 

2 

1 

7 

2 


*.» 

0 

2 

r» 

B 

10 

fi 

7 

It 

3 

2 

8 

3 

i\ 

2 

7 

4 

0 

6 

3 

3 

4 

fi 

8 

I 

P 

ii 

2 

2 

6 

« 

4 

6 

0 

4 

7 

S 

II 

5 

1 

2 

& ' 

4 

4 

2 

10 

4 

8 

5 

0 

5 

i 

fi 

tl 

fi 

5 

2 

S 

» 

1 

1 

fi 

2 

fi 

7 

4 

5 

3 10 

7 

0 

4 

0 

2 

0 

2 


« 

r? 

1 

3 

0 

2 

B 

8 

1 

fi 

1,0 

1! 

1, 1, 

4 

11 

2 

1 1, 

5 

n 

4 

8 

5 

2 

8 

3 

11 

,1, 

fi 

f» 
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4 

7 

0 

5 

6 

1 

0 

» 

0 

1 

n 

4. 

'.} 

0 

W 

1 

■ 7 

2 

i 

fi 

5 

0 

5 

10 

1 1 

0 

u\ 

:i 

Si 

2 

n 

1.1 

fi 

11 

4 

H.) 

5 

4 

4' 


13 

3 

14 

0 . 

(i 

S 

/ 

/ 

4 

n 

4, 

7 

5 

li 

3 

4 

10 

ICI 

K5 

4 

] 

:t,i 

4 

4 

1 

HI 

1 

10 

1 

11 

») 

3 

8 

ft 

1,0 

1,1 

i 

i> 

2 

2 

2' 

2 

4 

t'i 

1 

0 

3 

10 

7 

0^ 

fi 
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Dw'bsin. 
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24*8% 
Protein 
(100 ft.). 

Mixed, 
26*4% 
Protein 
{100 ft.)., 
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8. ■ d. 

s. d.’ 

s. d. 

s, d. 

B. d. 

B. d. 

B. d. 

s. d. 

4. 

1988-39 

8 11 

3 1 

4 0 

2 7 

0 0 

16 

16 4 

8 6 

8 0 ' 

1940-41. ........ 

4 2 

3 5 

4 3 

3 3 

6 7 

16 3 

14 8 

11 2 

8 7 

1041-42 

5 7 

5 2 

6 8 

4 7 

8 4 

— 

17 5 

10 11 

10 10 

1942— 

Janmry.. 

4 10 

i 7 

6 1 

4 11 

7 6 

6 6' 

17 6 

10 0 

10 3 

Pebroary 

4 11 

4 8 

5 6 

4 4 

7 6 

4 11 

17 6 

10 0 

10 8 

June 

8 1 

7 7 

7 9 

7 4 

9 6 

— 

18 0 

11 0 

11 0 

July 

7 3 

0 4 

7 10 

6 1 

9 6 

6 6 

18 0 

4 11 , 

11 0 

August 

7 4 

6 4 

7 10 

5 5 

9 6 

0 4 " 

18 0 

6 6 

11 6 

September 

7 5 

0 8 

7 5 

5 8 

9 6 

8 0 

18 0 


11 0 

October....,,.. 

0 3 

0 7, 

7 1 

5 0 

9 6 

9 0 

18 0 



11 G 

November 

5 1 

4 0 

6 4 

5 5 

9 6 


IS 0 



13 0 

December 

4 11 

4 5 

7 1 

8 11 

9 0 

— 

18 0 



13 0 

1943— 

January 

5 0 

4 5 

7 8 

5 5 

9 0 


18 0 


13 0 

13 0 

February 

5 0 

0 0 

7 2 

5 0 

9 0 

— 

18 0 

— 

13 0 

March 

5 () 

5 8 

7 3 

5 4 

. — 

— 

— 

— 

14 6 

April 

5 

— 

7 5 

5 3 


— 

. — ■ 

..... 

14 6 

May 

5 7 

— 

7 5 

5 4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

14 6 

June. 

(i 7 

f) 9 

7 5 

5 5 

. — 

— 

— 

— 

14 0 

July 

0 11 

0 0 

7 0 

5 8 
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— 

. — 

— 

17 3 
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7 0 

0 0 
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5 8 
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— 

— 

— 

17 3 
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0 8 

7 9 
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Average Prices of Apples, Pears and Grapes on 


Municipal Markets. 
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8. d. 
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Index of Prices Paid for Farming Requisites. 
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(&) 
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W) 
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(e) 
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Mattiriul. 

(/) 

jhrtrmig 

and 

Spnrying 
Mil term D 
i0) ■' 

Building 

■Material, 
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Bftsu- 

1920-28 

100 

100 

100 
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too 

‘ iW 

1(C) 
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08 

140 

90 

114" 
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103 

t 1940. . . 
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' 112 

124 

t Ili'Ji. 
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229 1 
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117 1 
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122 
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124 
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165 
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•124 
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220 
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124 
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224 

145 
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^ IMID - 
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120 
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222 

145 

22« 
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April (iK....... 

120 

140 
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232 

151 

238 

123' 

170 

: duly....... 

120" 
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159 

239 

131 

179 

; October 

125 

140 

150 

249 

150 

240 

131 

181 


The following k ttie composition of the ahoye ponps, (The items are weigfited accoriiiuK to umlr njHiHictivo 
Importaiwie) 

(rt) TloiigliB, planters, seed drills, Jmrrows, .cultivators, rldgers, mowers, binders, iiay rakes, sllago cnttcirs,, 
hannuer luiUs. separators, wlmimllls, sgares, land sides, mouldboards, knife, pitiimn, guard. 

(6) MuvK^rpboBpIraio, ammonium sulphate, potasii, nxuriatc. bonemoal 
(c) Ikdrol, power paralilii, cnMte oil, gmise, lubricating oil. 

'd) AV'eaipaeks, grain bagB, sail, twine, 'binder twine*" 

'ei Mrmlles, bran, oats, ittcemc, groundmit*o0 cake, xionemeal, salt. 

/) Penciug wins, 'Standards,, baling wire, 

Bordeaux mixture* .Ihnesulpimr, arsenate of lead, cyanogas, Cooper’s sheep di|.p idttlcfH 'dii)','Tfxc.d cfdtlo dt:|)* 

Coitugatol.. iron, doftte, wment, lime, 

Bwlteluwy^ " ' ■ 


j |o,P.^S.M7e-194S-4-200. 
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The Late Col.-Comdt. W. R. Collins, DID., D.S.O. 



old-'timers. 

In ..him were embodied' those qualities of fearlessness and 
resolution and, above all, of integrity and lovableness which the 
stalwarts of the 1899-1902 
war period left as a valuable 
tradition and glorious heritage 
to' later generations. South 
Africa’s national life has 
been enriched by this 
important link between the 
present and the past. 

In paying this last tribute 
to his memory, we do not 
think of his colourful career 
as soldier or as politician. 

We think of him, in the first 
place, as Minister of Agri- 
culture in relation to those of 
us who, as Public Servants, 
have for more than five years 
had the privilege of serving 
under him. Those of us who 
worked in close association 
with him, can bear witness 
to the unswerving loyalty with 
which he devoted himself to 
his difficult task. We can 
testify to his humanity and humility towards us and towards all 
with whom he came into contact. Indeed, as a Minister he never 
lost his human outlook. We can testify, too, to his sincerity and 
uprightness. In him we have lost a staunch and steadfast friend. 

In the second place, we call to mind the services which he has 
rendered to the farming community. He had been Minister of 
Agriculture for hardly a year when he was called upon to take upon 
his shoulders the responsible task of steering the great agricultural 
industry through the abnormal and troublous period of \yar. 
Unassumingly, but with unflagging devotion, he focussed all his 
energies upon that task, and in the performance of that task he 
died— in harness. 

To all of us his sudden passing came as a severe shock. To his 
widow and next-of-kin, to whom the loss is even much greater 
than’®to us and the farming community, we wish to convey our 
deepest sympathy. As with them, his memory will continue to 
live with us. 
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The Agricultural Industry 
after Four Years of War. 

Report of the Department of Agriculture and 
Forestry and of the Food Control Organiza- 
tion for the year ended 31 August, 1943* 

By Dr* P* R* Viljoeiiy Secretary for Agriculture and Forestry and 
Deputy-^ControlIer of Food Supplies* 

A S is usually the case in. South Africans most extensive and widely- 
^ ramified industry, viz., agriciiltiire, a large number of events 
are witnessed' in the course of a year — events which are of the 
greatest significance to those concerned with the industry* These 
events have their origin in various factors. To begin with, farming 
constitutes an integral part of life; as an industry, it is dynamic 
in nature and must inexorably either progress or retrogress. Out 


The Department wishes to express its regret that It 
could not, as in previous years^ publish its Annual Report 
in the December issue of Farming in Sotcth AfracaA\ 
This unfortunate delay is due to the fact that the Depart- 
ment had to devote all its atte7ition to the conipilation of the 
report 07i the Reconstructio7i of Agriculture (ivhich^ it is 
hoped ^ will also he 2 ^'^d)Ushed at an early date), d'urmg the 
‘period vdien the A7mual Report had to he pi^epared for 
puhlicafimi. It nnist also he out that the Report 

covers the ])eriod 1 Septernher, 1942 to 81 August, 1943, and 
that, ivith a few exceptions here and there, the data con- 
covers idle period 1 Septernher 1942 to 31 Aug^ist 1943 a7id 
tained, in the report do not extend beyond that period* 


of this continuous process of development events are born wdiich 
exercise a pronounced efect on the industry, FTo matter how 
intangihie and inviolable the continuity of this process, however, 
alternating peak points and depressions will invariably occur— 
developments and events which must be regarded as special features 
of any given period. Like all other years, the -past year, too, has 
witnessed some notable events in the sphere of agriculture. 

.Moreover, agriculture is pre-eminently the , industry ' of nature,, 
and the vagaries of nature, which in this country are so pronounced, 
must be accorded a place in our interpretation of events. 

Finally, we come to the influence of the war* The greatest war 
ever known in the history of the world has already been laging 
for four years, During the first year or two, the war did no more 
than touch the surface .of our economic life, ^Gradually, the. effects 
.penetrated .deeper, 'and, assumed larger' proportions,, ' until 'to-day ,: they' 
have 'made an imprint on .practically ev''e,ry phase', of' society*'^ The 
■,'agriculltural industry' has; also been,, deeply effected An ''its,, mani^^^ 

,,, 'phases. ,' ',Indeed, there is 'hardly , an ■ aspect ; of 'agriculture where the 
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eiiVs'is i:uv' luil pivri’i'»{>t'ihir uthI, altliough (‘ve:iils of the past; yeui‘ 
ill iho I'lUf.ai^s {p4'ri«o,ilii}rul world lio.ve in ■no wise always hmu. oi 
ro! no ia\ oiirable ru* molorrnifii.fi.g naiurip ihay noisl; Ih^ viavvod larpidy 
io i liy'lil of I Ito war and ap'ainst fdn,.M'*h.a.ng*od, l>aokirn:M,Mo:! piHr* In 1*01,1 
by Uns ;d vad ra,ctoi\ ddio wa'i* lias ('M.,‘oasiom'‘d eoiisiilera !),!<„* 
»iislrH*al iMO, in oiir a^yr,ionlti:i.r;rl ooononty; in i'no.ra ros|»f»c't> tlian o,iie 
If. iia.s h,rroiLj;is i" alairrl; a, rovio-sal in tho t,rend (»,!‘ di‘\ado|'>nfoul; ; it lias 
i'-rvaiod .now aprionlinral jiroldoins, wrlrile at iln* .sa.iiir* litne solviap 

■s<j|iir- O'riii |an"a ri ly al' loasi" and w e aro now oon iVrrn! od, witli a 

I'lO.s'P-war task <d‘ riaidjnshnoni and rornn str tie 1 i rai , wliieli will call 
feo' li'io ox.oriion of overy onina* of our sironyd'h and oiioryy. 

C 1 i in a ti c Cond i t i oiis . 

In so far as (.rtiinaiJ*' e.orulifions are eruieerned, it; niast; he slated 
dial in ihiv,, W'inter-rrainlall area rain did noi fa, 11 iiniil !at:e In tlir‘ 
srnismp whoii henxy preei pitai ions were ex'[KU,aen(MMl in a nd'atively 
short, period » resiiiiinp; i,n i.he leaeliing of arahlo' lands. Tlie* result 
Wits a. ,sinaj,l,t'U'‘ .L»',rniii e.rop than, nsnal. d'lict weatlier I'iunaine^d u,sn 
settled |'>ra,t,d;ieal,ly ihro'Ug’ln.Hit the s(,aison, ■an,d, in addition , iiie 
w ill ter-rui'M fall anai ext};ier‘ie,need its second eonseeutive tlronghl. at 
the f,M,'iri'iitn,',u,,iet,‘ni,e,rit trf t,l'ie winter sowing season, llie dehdr^'rious 
efieets of 't.his may i,K» reflee4:enl in an ■UBtavoiira.lrle \v!a‘at. er'Oji for 
1fl4d/44 in eeriain sonflwweBtern ^ ilistriid's of tin* (,,ki|,ie ,lh’ovinee. 
,iii, |'»arts o,f tin* latth'* 'Karroo I'ln.* clrouglit was so S'C^vere 'U.,iai t,ln* S’itde 
foiind til neer*ssaT‘y towards the tUMi of ,Ang'ns't to i,nst,it'nte a rtdief 
se/lnnne for tlie |irovision of maize for sio-ok-feeding fnirposes. 

In so far as tim Hninmer-rainfail, area is eoneernecK natural 
eonditions were, on iilie whohy relati'vely „favonra.hl,i\ j f vtrrialde . 
TliO' sea, son eon,iiiH'*in‘ed witli gma'I sp.ring -rai,ns, as a resnli of wlrieli 
,winte:r crops made good progress in ilie northern |,rn,ivineeB, anil tlie 
llrange ,F;ro(* Sta,te aeiiiaJly produced a record wined, erofw Iti nnwl, 
a,n^a.H Jtfinrtdaiit riii,i,i,B eoutiiimni to fu,ll niitil lati^ in siuiimer, at„nt 
alt,!to:!igl'u eui th,e one Itand, these raJns reiardcd and inti*rfm'a,l w,ifli 
flic I'uirvestiiig ivf wJteafc, they were-, on i-lie other Itaiid exi.renndy 
favoiira.ble for maize-sowing o|)eraiionB. ("Jonse(,|nent1y, a very large 
area, was planted to maize, and as lade as the end, of Jairtnrry a. rcfmrd 
r,m:ii,za crop 'was still crx|>,e<,d;ecL A sudcleii drougiit, liowevm;, (:‘ouplt,nI 
with intmisi* ln*at during February, resulted in the loss of Be.vt*,ral 
million bogs of maize and, .in addition, harvesting opei’atious were 
seriously held up Hater on , Ity exctypiionully hea'vy ’winter rains. 
Moreover, tin* t^opious mins experie'uced during summer claused t,b,e'' 
\eh1 lu tea cdt^ maturity very .rapidly, and t}iiR,Au, canijinicticiii, witli 
Ihe winter rains, led to a considerabla decl,i,ne in its- "nutritive value. 
(kuiHcquenf.ly, although ■stuck were in good condition during Rummer, 
their coiuliiiom deteriorated appreciably during winter, and wil h 
tlm advent of heavy,, 'cdld rains at the beginning' of ' Spring wsfum>ua 
sfoek losses ommrred. If to ihis wc add the fact' flint 'I in* serious 
imiizo shortage coiiaequeiit upon' the Binall crop of 1942 reudi‘rcd il 
absolutely impossible' for inaize'to be .m.a.deu'ivailable. for stoedi- feeding 
purpoKcs, it will be evident /that the.'''ani:m,al-husba::n^ imlusiric^s, 
more particutlarlj the ’ <lairying, p.oultry'- and' pig mdusl-rics, did 
not .cx’|iericn(*e favc)ura!de''co,n,diiionB d'ltring the past 'year in so far 
m production is conceimMl. 

WcwcrtlielcHS, from the cUtnatic point of view, ihe past year was, 
on the whole, not unfavourable, and was, at any rate, b(d.tcr iimn 
the previous year when a very severe drought prevailed. 
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The General Supply Position. 

Supplies are inseparably bound up with, climatic conditions and^ 
coiisequeiitlyj it is essential to draw a picture of the natiirair con- 
ditions wbicH form the background, before proceeding to a review 
of tile niethods employed for safeguarding the food position^ i,e., 
a discussion of the most important - activities of the year, namely, 
tlie activities of the Food Control Organization. 

In last year’s report mention was made of the sudden revolu- 
tion in our agTicultural economy, as a result of tbe decrease in 
production occasioned by tbe drought, and tbe enormous increase 
ill consumption — a revolution wbicb caused tbis country, within tbe 
space of a few months, to change from an exporting country into 
a country where food conservation and production for local use have 
become the pivot of our farming activities. And if any one 
characteristic of the past year must be singled out for emphasis, 
it is that in spite of more favourable climatic conditions in general, 
tlie local demand was so exacting that the pressure on supplies 
assumed even larger proportions. In other words, the surplus 
problem receded further into the background and our difficuities 
hinged to a greater extent on the provision, conservation and aiigineu- 
tation of our food products. 

For several years . before the outbreak of the war and even for 
a few years afterwards, it was these very surpluses which made the 
price problem and the reinunerativeness of prices in relation to 
production, one of the most outstanding difficulties in the field of 
agriculture. During the past eighteen or twenty months, however, 
a considerable (diange has been witnessed in this state of affairs, 
and the centre of gravity of South Africa’s principal agricultural 
problem has rapidly shifted; on the whole — although both are on 
a considerably higher level— an improvement has undoubtedly been 
effected between prices and production costs, and, consequently, also 
.in the farmer’s net income, so that the emphasis has shifted to the 
suppily position, both as regards the Union’s production and the 
instruments which the country requires to make that production 
possible. 

This does not imply, however, that we are not, or were not, 
at any stage able to feed the military and civilian population of 
the country. On the contrary, as will he pointed out later, the 
population of the Union must he considered among the most fortunate 
of all the belligerent countries of the world in so far as the pro- 
vision of food requirements is concerned. ISTevertheless, the fact 
must be recorded that the past year has seen us drift still further 
away from pre-war position when appreciable quantities of food 
products were exported. In point of fact, except for citrus and dried 
fruits, we have not given a thought to export, all our energies having 
been concentrated on the provision of food for meeting our own needs. 

The position was greatly aggravated by the fact that the 1942 
maize crop was totally inadequate to meet the country’s demands. 
With TV crop of approximately 16,000,000 bags, as against an 
estimated consumjbion of 22,000,000 bags, we were confronted with 
a Biost complicated problem. The effects of the maize shortage made 
themselves felt in numerous spheres, and for the first time the key 
position oceupiecl by maize in the economic life of South Africa was 
fully brought home to ns. Its xndispensability avS a staple food for 
the poorer sections /of the '.cominunity^ and ' mure' ■.qjarticularly for 
the natives, was once again brought into prominent relief, and its 
important role as a stock feed in the Union’s animal-husbandry 
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ifiiiusi was i;rrefui:a.l.)l.y proved. In fact, we experieiieed n serious 
iioiixe^ erisis wbieli was e,l.ianHd:e.rii^ed, l)y tlie greai* diiliciilty 
cxjuaiaufiM in 'p,roviding bor liiuium I’equ'ireineiits, ani! wliieli for a 
iew nmnijis lel'i stoek-'rariners, ain’l 'tnoi'e i/Kxrtituibirly dairy, [.lonltry- 
ititd piy-'f ariners, wi'iJioui; iruvii^e for feedin*^' ]>iirj>oses. Tin:* liMinperiiip* 
of idris 'U|:io:ii iirinliiction was iiiidouiri'edly eoiisiiTrralrli'p a;i;id 
We iuna:‘ :not y(‘t eoinpleiidy sliakeii ofl: iis (.*011^0(1110:1:1,(308. Tlio 
thal. wo uiiiinaii'vly Ba,:rniouiiied tlo^ ])ro 1 ),lp'nis created liy 'ilie maize 
sl:ioi‘ta,|p 3 is due |,r.ra(*tie-a,liy i‘M.i..i,.rcrly t(( caari para,.tivo„ly :fav<,niraldi* 
'id,iii:iaii(,‘ cioiidiiioas and ili,e viirions inoasiires iihstii.iiied liy i!:io Food 
IJwiitroller aiu,l If 10 M'liize Hoard. 

A not loo; :fa(d,.oi'’ liain|.»eriip^* |.>roduction is tfm sliortag-e of ay;ri~ 
i‘.ii,l,t.nra! ro(|iiisite.s. In bo far us the labour q'uestion in ugri(.‘ii!li:iire 
,is i;oi.i(:u,n,’nod, fanners \vo:re mice aga,in ( 3 oiifr()nted the pr(d)](.‘in 

iol* .i.ne:rea; 8 ing’ i:fiei,r 'I'.irodiKtiion in, tl:ie face o,i' a sc^rion.s .ImIx'mu* HlK,»i*l:rige. 
IA,rrti!:i,iai(:d.y , however, tln^ piosition was alleviatiu,:'! by tlie s(3b,i:*n:ie 
iiisii i'll ted by If 10 Food ( 1 out,i‘(.d]er in cO“bperat:io:ii vdil:i, t!ie l„){rf(:M:u, 3 e 
I}e|sai*t;ineiit wliereby Italian. ]').risoners of war wert 3 |:)ihH‘ed at' tire 
dis|HKSu,l o:!",' farincws, .not o'r.il.y :fo:r g(:*,m.‘ral far,:i:'n labour, Imt a, Iso 
for a.ssisti'ii" on speeial oc(‘asions, as, for exain|)le, in tlie l'inr\''es{lng 
o:f i.lni maize nro}) i'n eeriain. dist:ri( 3 ts (.>f tlie nmize Ih:*!!,;. 

I'trolial'iy in 'i,m respect was South Africa as , V'nlnera]:>lc:‘ at tin* 
i>i,itl,n*eak of the war as in tlie :fieild of agriculiiiraf, i'i"n'p](,‘uic*iitB ;,iiid 
oil'MM* re{|ins:ii:(*s. the .largt* diversity of materials w'fiidi are 
indispi.m sable to present-day ag'ri(,mlt'iu*a] prodiH'rtio:n,, only an 
infinitesimal |H*rer^ni-agt‘ wa.s prodneta! in t,he I'lnion, a,iH,l we wi*re 
fb,‘|iei'idm,tt mi. im|:N,}:ri,s for ;pra(v(fea. 11 y all our rei|ui,i,wi:ri,e!i,ts. I,n view 
«f i!,ie strii'iping: di!li,e.'Uilti(.‘S, this statc‘ of a'fl'ai:rs |'d,a(a;:a,] 'us in a. vt^ry 
position ; tlie importation of ;'igri{.niltu,ra,l rec'H!isii,(^s wa.'is 
cuirtailc^d tc,! a very birge e,xi( 3 :ni, a.mb in addition, we had fianily 
any locail '|,iroduel;ioii fa(,*i!ities to fall f.niefc on. Chir farimu's liavc! l)(;*e„n 
l'ei: 8 li,i:ig tills Bliortuge aeuteily for several years now, and allh-rmgfi 
it is di:fficmlt to 'vouchsafe an a(.‘eu:raie o|,dnio:ri on :tnaiiers of this 
natari’e, tliis di'ffhvulty probably reactlied its eli, :nuix (luring tf,n‘ "I'mst 
.year, tlie total quantity of our a,vaila,ble in,st!‘iiinents of p,rod'iu,dIon 
:}:iiivii:i,g :fa,f,le'n t;o a dangijrously llow^ level. The ioevitalile rt*sii,lt Avas 
.SI luimperi::ng of producAtion . 

, In this :respeetj too, the (.loverment' took vigorous a.t*'if,on, a,nd 
xvbile 'm,aki:ng every effort to, import as ma;i,iy implements and other 
agri( 3 ult'iiral recjuiBites as wmre |)er.mitt(>(l by the li,'i:ni 1 :ie(l iin j)orh 
.'facilities, its. princAipal ai:m'''was to fi-n.d a mo 3 ''e pe:r,ma:i''i 6 nt Kolutio!:i 
to . tlie proMeni, namely, by developing industries for tlie ]ot,a:il ma:i,i'n-» 
faeture a.f these materials ■ and, requisites. Tlie Controller o! Agri* 
cultural Macdii'riery, , Imjilenienta and lleqi'ilsites to wlro’m ifie exe- 
cution, '0:i' .this 'diffi, cult task was entrusted, in co-oj'ieration' wii.h the 
Jfood Controller, otlier authorities and the industrial ini,ei^ests cotm 
' ceriied, has. re:tuiered a. great, service to the coimtry. The first fruils 
of 'this policjy .were picdced during the past year, since, had ii not 
' been.: for.' the .'‘lJnio,!,dB own’^' c^ontrihiitions towards "the nf.m^ssni’y 
■insir'im:i,e.'nts,', produetioir would have .received a far greatm- Retd)acf{. 
It may confidently 'lie e,x|.,)e(.ded that th,e.se imlustries will, fall luidm*' 
the gimrp of indiistaAiiis. .whicth' w,;il' (■■H:).nt:mtie .a'fter 'the war, and that,, 
the iriiioidB scdf-suffi(deney in'' this sphere w^ill gradually .b(* (^xiendcaF 

W'hilci, iheroio're, ju‘0(luctio':n 'was tindeniahly" fraught with, 

, 'mimerous difliiuilties,' it ;d()es ..'not ■.hy;' a'liy. means follow that a food 
shortage was experioTu^nd in the co'untry* On the (xmlrnry, tlu^ Fc?ml 
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Control! Orgaiiiisatioii assisted by the relatively favourable., natural 
eoiiditioiis, undoubtedly succeeded in ensuring that our nation, 
relatively speaking and on tbe basis of pre-war nutritional standards, 
was better of! tlian most other belligerent countries. In short, the 
steps taken to safeguard the countiy’s food position were crowned 
with success in spite of the colossal difficulties which had to be 
overcome during a period of emergency. Obviously, this is an 
acliieveiiient of the greatest significance. 

These activities of the Food Control Organization for safeguarding 
our food position have two main aspects. The first is. the ineastires 
taken to sti,mu!late production wdth a view to assuring an adequate 
supply of food in the country, and the second is the benefits which 
the activities of the Organization procured for consumers, in spite 
of the criticism expressed by a certain section. 

Stimulation of Production* 

From the very outset it was fully realized that the principal 
task of the Food Control Organization is th,e stimulation of produc- 
tion and the provision of food. Consequently, the Organization, 
by the institution of various measures, devoted its energies mainly 
* in this important direction. 

Mention has already been made of one direction in which it 
has been helpful in promoting production, namely, that in connec- 
tion with the provision of agricultural requisites. Apart from the 
assistance in connection with the supply of materials like implements,, 
bags, wire, binder twine, etc,, the measures instituted fox the pro- 
vision of fertilizer and bonemeal were also of paramount inaportance. 
Both these requisites became indispensable to agricultural produc- 
tion, one for crop and the other for animal production, and there 
is little doubt that, had it not been for the constant efforts directed 
at obtaining vsupplies and making these available to producers and 
a system of rationing, there would have been an appreciable decline 
in the production of crops as well as that of animal products. In 
addition, the fixed prices for fertilizer and bonemeal were main- 
tained at a relatively reasonable level, so that rises in the prices of 
these commodities did not force np the production costs of the 
farmer still further. 

Apart from bonemeal, the general question of feed supplies 
received special attention from the Organization. A Feed Committee 
was instituted in April 1942 with the object of keeping in. constant 
touch with matters pertaining to feeds, and of effecting improve- 
ments. The work performed by this committee was of great value 
to the stock industry, particularly during the period of maize 
shortage when, initially, small quantities only, and eventually no 
maize at all, could be made available for stock-feeding purposes^ 
and alternative feeds had to be found for dairy, pig and poultry 
farmers. Nor was the importance of importation in regard to the 
general question of food supplies overlooked. Wherever possible, 
foodstuffs were imported, as, for example, in tbe case of wheat and 
tea. Fa addition, increased attention was given to new methods 
of food preservation. Considerable progress was inade with the 
canning and dehydration of a large number of products which had 
previously, in South Africa at any rate, not yet been subjected to . 
procesvsiiig.':' Indeed, this .new' development, promises ■ to." be.: of ."the 
utmost importance, not only from the point of view^ of the present 
food-supply ''position, but ■' also .with 'an' eye to. the ftiture..,' ' These"; ' 
methods open up new possibilities for products such UvS vegetables^ 
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lisii, iiicNti, etiN,— I'losBibilitieB which have not lieeti left in'icx|i!orocl 
l)y the ^Fooil Control Organisation, 

The fact. !*einairiSj however, tiiat we are to a very hirge extent 
<|f*peiident for our- food supplies on, the efforts of our own producers. 
I'll (if fact, ever since the finst 'World 'War tln^ agriciiltiiral 

jiolicy of Sc,.)'Ut'ii A.friea lias been fnirposefnllv directed at iiun'casing 
the,, S't!l,f--si!tli(,!ieiic,y of this country, tor the very i‘easo'n t'!,i,at our 
viilnerahility in this res|)ect was c,lear]y revealed even during the 
hist. war. Tliere is little doubt that tliis aspiration, towards self- 
siifficieiicy' was crcnviicHl wii,li success. This constitutes one of the 
greatest ^aidiic'weiiicnts in agriculture during tlie iiast 25 years. The 
new posiiicui has nec<essitated tlie aiiplication of various r!iu'‘t,liods in 
,rega,rd to local production, all of wliich aim at in(,u,‘eas(nl production. 
It was mM!.esary for the i)rodu(.*>fion ladicy a,s a wliole to Im** re- 
' forii'iuh'ited, so that the greatest oinpliasis coulc.,! l)e [tlactnl on, those 
prod'll, cts which, under present-day coriditions, an* most c?ssc,?ntiaiL 

T,his new policy whicli is adjusted to the war, is i,u’0'mi,i,i,cnt,ly 
brought to the notice of farmers by , means of personal conh'iet 
between fi,eld officers and farmers, while full use is also inadc' of 'i:iic 
rad,io and the iiress. The production cam,paig,n is also promot.ed, fiy 
'Various other forms of assistance and enlightenmen'l., inc,’iluding tluit 
i,a oonneclion wit'h seed requirei'n-ents. The prod'uction of potatoes, 
for exain|>le, was ,inait,itai,'ue('l by i-be importatio'n (,'if alioiit 1,250 to",ris 
of seed 'potatoes from llreat Britain for 8U'|)i,)len:iC:‘'nti,ng our seed- 
fiotato supplies wiii,cli are so advtviasely affected, eve:ry year by dt^gene* 
ratir,)!',!, (,!!*sonsi*s, A> la-rge '|),ro|,)oriio;n of these aiu'l c'lther stnn'f 'pot'i:itoe.s 
were plaivtml on (loverrn'tuvut hii'id for multiplying 'i')'nr|„»osti8. 
,A!, I (.hough this ste|,i W'as taken in the interest of farmers tlHmiscl\"i,»s, 
it very unfortunaioly evolced tlie unmerited oriticiHi'i'i from 'Bome 
tlia t th (i () veri',iin,ent was try i'ng to com.|.)e te w it !,'i, I'lie ' fa r r,ning 
<'' 0 'n"rmunity, ddris is by no t.neanH the case, the ('lovivr'nmc'rd'ds sole,' 
aim being 1o sahigiiard the food positi<..m. Another dire(*iiou in whii*li 
Ihc hhuni Control OrganiKation did valuable work, is in c«'n'inectio,n, 
u^Ith the sche.me inBlit'uted last year for' the c('),n'sc:‘:rvaii<.m, of groaiuh 
nut seed. This scheme ensured t'he . carrying over of snffieient seed 
. for the past seaso'U,' in consequence of which., a giiod* grtiU'iic'liiiit crop 
'wa's harvested. 

'.E'urthermore, the , assistance ' of .'the Food Co.'tttr,ol Organization 
\wm' not confined to . imports, . the -provision, of ' instimments' of pro-' 
.''duction or to improved methods of food ■conservation' .The 'Organi- 
zation is also concerned— and in. a very;, pertinent, and dimd manner-. 

with ' the. pw 'around,, which .the -farmer^'S. activities revolve,^ 
namely, the prices .-realized- by,' his- produces.. - 

There was a considerably greater rise- in,,prod'U(di-on' emd- 
costs than is generally realized, and far'iners could hardly be.' ex- 

S 'ed to produce adequate supplies, .' ..without: the ,',,en.'OOurafeinent 
out by commensurate . prices ■ for. their'. . products. ■.- ' Since '.'the. 

■ disappearance of the surplus .problem The Government , has ,es:p.res8ed., 
, itself clearly in favour of .a policy- . of, incre.ased' production fin "-,.agTi- 
culture. To this end, '.a price, policy, has be,en' -laid down' in. respect -of- 
agricultural products, which makes provision for the campen.s,atfo:n 
of the primary producer for his additionaJl production a:ad living 
costs, the partial remedying of the disparity which exists between 
agricultural and industriab prices, and a special stimulus to thc- 
reducers of certain essential food products, like, for example, wheat. 

’ yMi t|lj,e. lame time, the Government has also laid down another impor- 

IlMii ' 
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taut priiieiple of policy iu eoniiectioa with agricultural prices, namely 
that while the producer is entitled to a reasonable ‘price for his 
products and to the benefits accruing from all reasonable and healthy 
rises in price, the prices of food products must on no account be 
allowed to soar to such extravagant heights as to drive up consumers’ 
prices to an impossible and uneconomic level, a level which would 
adversely affect the interests of agriculture no less than those of 
our national economy in general. 

The practical application of the principles embraced in this 
policy has always been, and continues to be, the constant^ aiiii of 
the Food Control Organissation. In so far as production is concerned, 
it was therefore one of the principal tasks of the Organization to 
maintain and stimulate production by adjusting prices from time 
to time. Ill doing this the Organization has merely acted in the 
national interests. Failure to adopt this course of action would 
undoubtedly have resulted in very serioms shortages of certain food 
Iiroducts, since, as has already been stated, the hampering effect of 
inadequate labour, fertilizer and implements would in itself have 
been sufiicient to curtail production. If, in addition, this had been 
coupled with unremnnerative prices, a serious ’ food shortage would 
have occurred months ago. By assuring a reasonable price to the 
producer and by taking every possible step to furnish farmers with 
as many instruments of pi-odiiction as could be obtained, the Organi- 
zation maintained production on the highest level xiossible under 
present-day conditions. Moreover, wherever practicable, advance 
indications were given so as to enable farmers to know beforehand 
what prices they would obtain. 

The following few examples wdil serve to indicate how price- 
stimulation was applied by the Food Control Organization and the 
control boards assisting it. 

In the case of maize, the price was fixed at lbs. per bag for 
the 1942 crop, as against a price of about 10s. per bag (including 
the supplementary payment of Is. 6d. per bag made by the Mealie 
Industry Oontrofl Board) during the previous season. The 1942 crop 
was A^ery poor and the 50 per cent, price increase was necessary to 
compensate maize-producers for the small crop. In order to stimulate 
productioxx and reassure growers that they would be fairly treated, 
even in the event of a record or exceptionally large crop, it was 
announced in September 1942 that maize-farmers would receive at 
least 12s 6d. per bag for the 1943 crop. This step had the desired 
effect and a A^ery large area was planted to maize, and this, together 
with the fact that good rains were experienced during the first half 
of the summer, justified the hope as late as January that the crop 
would be in the neighbourhood of 26 to 30 million bags. At a 
price of 12s. 6d. per bag such a crop would, have assured a reasonable 
income to the maize farmer. Owing, however, to the drought 
experienced in February, the crop was, unfortunately, considerably 
reduced. Maize producers were not left in the lurch, however, and 
the p:rpviously announced price of 12s. 6d. per bag was raised to 1C)S. 
per bag in bags for the best grades. .This means that the maize- 
farmer will receive a better return this year than last year. 

In so far as wheat is concerned, the prices fixed for the past 
few years were also of such a nature as to serve as an incentive 
to increased production and at the same time assure farmers of a 
reasonable income. In order to encourage the production of this 
vitally important food product ,and to give producers an indication 



Afrit A Ain n'li If'M-l 

'f'li' i'hi' prmy> wiilc^'b ili.ey Fuultl expiH’i lor tlie ll)‘'!2/4l,> rrop, it wms 
'A iHFiiiiioPfl MS earfy m Alar(!h 1,042 that wheat for tluit seai^oii 

'ivcMilil ill* tixoil a,t yi'ls, a,t,o:l fh'ls., 04. per bag, for (4Iass B, gra,dif I 
BIm.ss a,, grsidi^ 1, resi.ieotivoly , ij,i coin, par ison witli 27 Vm 'hL a,iicl 
2Ts. !|i:'L pcrr l;»ag i'o..r f^a,i:He classes a,ii(( grafle.s during l!MB'42. 
H'lo resiili, was itn appre.oiable expa..risio'i:,i in wiuuit produc'i itm and 
of itio largest oro|,)S ever reaped i.n„ the Onion. Idiis year it, 
again iliM'.vnteil a.dvisalde to give ai.i advance indication of t,he 
proM',. wliicli would; I'K"' pa.b,l for the crop, and duri.iig A|vril 

Iasi |:iriees of dlls. a,nd dbs. (hL per ba.g for Cbiss A, grade 1, and C',4ass 
11 gr;'iih‘ I W'lU'e a!.i,iHHtne.ed. TlH3.re is no doubt whati‘ver that iliis 
will hv an a«bH|ualc rent unma lion to w’lieat-irroducers. 

In so far as (hiirt/ prodvcis a.re enin:;e:r.ned, it may bt,,^ st,ai:ed ih,a.t 
I;!m* I'lriccm of l)uiierf.a;i, fresh milk a.ud eoiulensing’ .niilk were a'll 
lua.iniained on a reinuncn'ative hrvad f(.)r producers Iasi year.. This 
vear ai.'i ea,rly ifidication was akso given of ilie pi^iees ,for i,hest:‘ |)ro- 
iluct^. dbroin 1 May the winter prcuniuina came into o|Hrrai.ion 'and 
ilic g'ross ' p:r,‘ices feu* butterfat were fixed by tlie l)a,iry ,l,:n,dust:ry 
(bii,i,rol, B(,aird at ,is. bd., Is. 7d,. and Is, 5d. per ,1b., res|')e(‘tive,l,y, 
'willi, a 2d. i,ni‘rt,u,ise for every grade from 1 tiuly up, to tlie end of 
tjr'tober. 8i.iice I May, tbe prlvx^ of (d,).eese niilk li,as Imeu ,,lld. per 
gallon a.nd tliat of <*oruhuising miilk Is. ]')or gallon. . 

Id.iiMuei's wli,«i Sidl slaugditer-stoek also can have i.m co'mftlain'ts. 
In, view of lludr ini,i,a,iituiary tend(,vi,u,.‘.ieB and in tim ii,itere8lS' cd' tlie 
teial:ii,Ht-y fd' ilse iigriiiultura,! iiu:lnsi.,ry, meat prie.es 'wurc fixed at ^a 
fair (level tiy tbe.l.^rice tJontridJi't, but f(,rr various reasons flrls 
ii,A,nHoii was not ehcelyivi,', a,.i,i,d slauglii(vr*si<ick^ furuiei’S old.ai,ned irrices 
whie,'l}, wc.re flu* bigliesi ever reconled-in tl,iis cm.i,n,t,ry; 

In mldiiion, tli,ere is »still the (‘omstruotive work of tlm „Furcl,i.asing 
Secf'io,i,i, whieli, in a less co:i,ns|)ici:nu,is ■ but nevertheless erieeflve 
iminiimg ent,itril,n,ite{l towards the iniiin, tenancy of |>rod'Uce„rB*' .prices, 
inirlicitlarly in the m,'isc of |..)erisl.nib!c p.roductvS such ,as 'vagctablcH 
and ptdaioes. liy imridutsing (.scrtaiB, ■ foodstiilfs on a CM:,,itisidBrable 
Hcahy for i,rulitary ea,ini,)S and. by- exorcising control over tlie stipply 
to ships a.nd ciinvoysy this section rindoiddiedly ia,itin,tcrard no 
wniall im^asufci the dislocating e.lfect of these factors on the wiark'et. 
'.Moreover, it also, served as 'an i:n,vporta.nt |)rice--stabili7iiiig medium 
for seasonal |,),rodu(,d,>s, and . counteracted teiupora.ry glutting of 
inarkesis as far as was I'lossilde. Besides the iinportant .fuii{dh)n,Avh,ich 
it ful'fiBs for the benefit o.f consumers,, this ' section also makes' a, 
really ini[)()riuixt contribiition ' to the xiracticalf apjdicatioii of the 
punu'ul poli<*y of ussuring more stalrlo prices to 'farmers." 

',• Ex-perieiicjo lias, therefore, vrepeated.ly ,pr(„)ved the treiuendouB 
vuiluc of tlie Food Contrdl Organkation, to tbe fa:rm,B:,r. This Orga!,ii*' 
Kulion has iKHuumi the pivot of liis endeavours dn nei, jure a reasonable 
I'lrice, and his source of assistance for obtaining agricultural re- 
<}UiHtteB. Our fanners^ must, however, 'no- no acujourit '.atteinpt - to 
exploit the opportunities for gain offered by -the , present,, period-' of 
emergency, dliere wume many people in '^the coxi,ntry wi,:io dtrirnierly 
did not appreciate the fanner^s vahie. ' Their- eyes., have been opened, 
'however, and they realise that our farm.ers-' exi:)erie,iiced difficult 
times in the past and are entitled to '.make, a- reaso,Habte livelihood. 

On the other ^hand, just us- there .are' certain eo'tn'mercird' 
interests which selfishly oppose measures, for the controlled marlud/ing 
-of farm products, since these restrict their speculative business 
'basis of romunoratioa for services actually rendered, there, are 

’ Bias - 
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iixifortimately also farmers who ’wouild like to see prices imcontrolled 
—at least- as long as ^ they evince a rising trend, Sii|h an attitude' 
is more than unpatriotic; it is stupid and short-sighted, since it 
must inevitably promote inflation. Relatively speaking, even a 
slight regie© of inflation is more dangerous to the agricultural 
industry than to any other, since long-term investments constitute 
such an integral part of the agricultural industry. Excessive prices 
are inevitably followed by heavier farm mortgages. We all wish 
to encourage the farmer to produce the nation’s food, and to see 
him receive an equitable and liberal reward for his services, but, 
except perhaps in the case of the speculator-farmer who could sell 
ill time, abnormal speculative profits have never been a permanent 
blessing to agriculture. 

The country’s annual expenditure on food amounts to, many 
millions of pounds, and if products and food prices had not been 
controlled, prices and wages would have been very much higher 
than is the case at present, and inflation would have constituted a 
very much graver danger to the stability of our national economy. 
Ill point of fact, the anti-inflationary effect of the measures instituted 
by the Food Control Organization is one of the Organization’s 
greatest achievements,- more particularly because the approach to 
the entire food problem w^as based on a profound realization of the 
necessity for harmonizing the interests of producers and consumers 
by maintaining a proper equilibrium between the prices obtained 
by producers and those paid by consumers. 

The Activities in the Interest of Consumers. 

Equally important are the activities of the Food Control Organi- 
zation in the interest of consumers. This matter is the subject of a 
great deal of misunderstanding, due to various factors. It is an 
irrefutable fact, however, that the Pood Control Organization and the 
control boards assisting it have fulfilled their primary and most 
vitally important ohligation towards the consumers of South Africa in 
that, in the case of the great majority of products, adequate supplies 
were made available and that prices were kept within reasonable 
limits. 

It is necessary now to furnish a few facts in connection with the 
steps taken to regulate and rationalize distribution from the points 
of production to the consumers’ centres, and to view the consumers’ 
position in respect of some of the principal food products. 

It will readily be understood that owing to transport diflBiculties, 
the unexpected aiTival of convoys, etc.,, during war-time, distribu- 
tion does not always proceed smoothly ; but, if we taken into consi- 
deration all the. obstacles which had to be surmounted, the ineyitahle 
conclusion is that during the past year the Food Control Organization 
accomplished a great deal in this field too. Take, for example, ^the 
valuable work of the Purchasing Section in this connection. Since 
this section possessed the supplies, it could not only meet the needs 
of convoys and ships in respect of products like meat, eggs, potatoes 
and onions, but also repeatedly rendered valuable services to coastal 
towns^like Cape Town and Durban by releasing, at very short notice,, 
such products as meat, eggs, and potatoes for civilian consumption. 
With regard to eggs, it may be mentioned in passing that while the 
scheme for the purchase and storage of eggs by this section will 

S erhaps not succeed iu meeting the total requirements of the country 
uring the periods of scarcity, it will nt least ensure the equitdb|d^^^ 
distribution of such supplies as are available. 
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Faiimi^n'O in 8<5U''i''ii j\viu'(’a 


III so i'lir ];H>siiioi) wiili ro^’a.vtl in |vio,Hluoi is i-uvs'^ 

eeiMitMl, it iriaj' bo vSi;;:iio(i i.liat tl;io '.intNisuros ajji'jlioil ni I'O'Sfo'rl (it wlmnl 
proceeded suiootlil.y and sal.istacttjrit ys The Mtcoroiisv'^ iti’OiiJiled in 
April 11:141 for the c onsoi'vai.lojj of wheal, in ardi-r to rlie' siippiv' 

I'iO.sitit ai on a suiiiul basis were siiec.essi'u lly eon i.irrucil . 

Stops were also Uiheii, i.ii eoojperaiioa with the Aiwa!- lloiitnd 
]foar«F iiujtori S'ullieieat wheat, at a it,ri,B.ii'n in,n csrp o* >!ip|,deii}eirt 
the sliortag*e ooeas.icmed by several short ero[)S and le ‘oihp,:nia rd tlie 
iiutioies bread i 0 ('|id .rtvirteirl.s, .l.iy ii'ie iMfr(.Hh,H‘i it.oi i)f .^'la odard iiiwd 
and the standard lowlb ati annual sa,viup; <tf .1(1 per (‘vut,, nr abmit^ 

750d)tH} bags, 'was edfei.'ied i,n. ou,i‘ wlu.ait «.!(.Hisuinptic»n ■ a loOewnrlhy 

coiit;ril,,)ntion tr.) ttie iiaiional a.riti-waste eaiupaigT!. There are, ol 
course, I'lersoiis w'.Iki* complain ' tb,a.t tliey eaiuicii otd.airi line while 
Irrcad, but t,}ie pcdicy 'pursued is th.ai the intaTt'sls td' i'Un wliede 
country are a 'weig.hiier eonsidei-a'tion limn Idu,* fast iilieveo'ie>,;> <4.’ a ir'w 
individuals, in any case, wdrite hiauid is siiil supi'dii^d Icj I'wi'sni'i:^ 
actually S'al!eriiig from (‘ertain aitineni.s. .Aim.I as IfW (*|•ff'es, who 
coiia'iirner can to-day ob'iaiu for six'perH'e a sinnthu-dired d-.ib loa. h eiui- 
taii'ii'ng 100 per cent, wheat numl, as eompared wdih a lipidm' hiat 
<l Ilf ing the first Gi:'na1; 'Wai* whi(‘h fre<|Ui.‘iiily cost mare t,,!ia!!, le,!,i peiree 
and contained about 20 per eeul. inealienieal, 


Mention has alrcaaly herni made of lh(‘ ot]a,‘r impi'rrl.ati'f cereal 
crop, namely,, 'Tlris presm'ited mueh greater diflh',"ii!t ies. Tie* 
, .small ^crop unfo'daimately necessitated fairly sl'i'iG. ndioning, am! 
i .privations were i.uu'louibtedly suffered ir'i, 'certain mdive ti‘r,rifnrif‘S am! 
'also ' among stocd\. 

If ,h(,)Wuwa'UN :.ina.i/,e pnddi^m a>s a. whu.b* is .rr»view'e<!, if tmcsi 
lie ad mi '{''.teal by, all that t'lu;* Fnml (lentroller, somellmes liy arlmiilas'tly 
'iiri|:K'ipiilar^ rcgltI;n'C:io"Us,, nevertheless surerM.M,hul nmler' * ir'Aceet'kingiy 
ditHc'iiit cjb.a,,!'ii':irrsta:i'ic,t‘s in avmding actual tarniim am,! ii.i Miipidyiim 
’where? ii 'v\ui8 'irmst needed, ,in any ease, had '.it not bmm for ila* 
tiine.ly ctrnse,iv^^ o-'f rnaizt* aj.Hl the ratit.ming ineii.sufeH iriH'f.i luted by 
the; Food. Oontro,! (i'trgaaizai.-imi a.u(l tl.m Mhai'/.e l.brnril, 't.l'ie, marked aide. 

, portiorr of tlie cro'p ^^vvoiild have been <?x,ha,usf'r,al Iry "Decemfim'- .|,!,tt;2, 

. and a ' very Nerious faunine 'WD'uld h.av(‘ (.leeurred i,u tim mdive ierri- 
torip. Althougli, owing to the lateness of fbe I'lew ero|,), consfr'b,*r;d',^le 
.difficulty, was expeneueed in- meeting all tbe mpii.reniritts for humaii 
wiisumption until tlie ..new crop becivnie ava 'liable, did s ext.rmnely 
;:,iiitri(a,ite .matter wan 'ultimately settled, perhufm imt l,r) e\a-vrv't,H',itly 's, 
satisfaction A but milioiit -any app-reeiaWe damage to mir tiafioim! 
neonomy. ■ 


, -. The ; distribution , 0 'f' tea, om the .other hand, was |'iartieula',rfy 
,..',S‘Uccessiu.ii. .Xca (.*.uii,iiot actually be des(?T'ibecI as a. food r'O'-iii.iin.Hli'l v, .Init 

■most of ns consume It practiciiilly every day, and it is, lli(M'efon\ tin 
inipoi t ant aril (il®, Wy vo,liii.it.ary cO“Oj)ei'jifiO!) witli ilie tradii, tin* 
distT ifnifcion of teu liirs nli’tnnly fteerv orji*‘uniji(*d ff)i' over u yi*ni' roi tin* 
liasis of Ti) per yml. of (he iiuunlitioH used in liHi. Slartin- with 
tive pnekers, ilus or<:fainzn1iou extends to the whoiesale and retail 
denu*is arm finally to t.lie (‘onsinners, "We are lierc* reallv di'niini^ with 
'"'i'iUi is imported, and in resiavt of wTiieh a 
shs'ht decree of T«t.i(i.iiins js neeepted without eornplninl,. in Hi.ih* of 
the t a et that the aviulahle quiuitity has been rediired 1>\ oiie iniariiu’, 
it also Juriuskes sm raeidlent exiunpleof how Wimtuwo enn lie elitnini- 

distrilmtion, for since the Union now 
sureH fully f()0(),0( 0 per uniuun on lea, quite apart from tin* mivinK 
ot one-quarter on the total quantity of tea previously Iniporli'd. 


no 
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JjiU’gely as a result of tlie maize shortage of the past year and 
also because of the iiiliiience of certain seasonal factors, the supplies 
of (lairy products have lately shown a considerable decline. ' 

Fresh rnilk is, however, still available in adequate quantities. 
Ill the case of hutter, as in that of tea, the rationing* imposed through 
the trade whereby dealers are authorized to supply consumers with 
,85^ per cent, of the average purchavses during January and February, 
is proceeding mnoothly. The Dairy Board ensures that the instruc- 
tions are carried out with the least possible inconvenience to coii- 
siiuiers. Supplies of cheese are unfortunately smaller than those of 
butter, but the general public can still obtain reasonable quantities. 
Iiieidentally, it may be stated that not only supplies, but also prices, 
are regulated in a manner calculated to benefit consumers. During 
the previous World War, for example, consimiers sometimes paid as 
lEiieli as 4s. Od, for a pound of butter, while to-day they are still able 
to obtain first-grade butter of infinitely superior and more uniform 
quality for Is. lOd. i)er lb. 

The seasonal nature ()i 'vegetable' products gave rise to .several 
prolileias which could not easily be solved. It must be borne in mind 
that we are dealing here with a highly perishable seasonal product, 
and that except in the case of potatoes and onions very little can be 
done to regulate production. The remedy lies principally in increased 
|>roduetion and, had it not been for the severe frost experienced 
during winter in the lowveld areas, the public would have had little 
reason for eoinplaint in regard to supplicwS and the prices of 
vegetables, 

In the cmse of men/;, conditions were less satisfactory, mainly 
been use of the iin | )ossibility of controlling the s iipplj- of livestock 
still on tlie farm. 4Tie rapid increase in the number of slaughterings 
since 19f39, the increased demand for trek-oxen on tlie part of farmers, 
and the heavy purchases of livestock as an investment (mainly by 
well-to-do townsmen and more often than not to avoid income tax), 
are all factors which exercise an adverse effect, on the regiilp* supply 
of the country’s food requirements. The whole meat position, how- 
ever, is at present being investigated by a commission, and it is hoped 
that this commission will make recommendations which will lead to 
an improvement in the position. 

To sum up the position briefly: although there are people who 
complain, there is, according to pre-war standards, sufficient food in 
the country for the maintenance of the nation. Sporadic incon- 
veniences were experienced and we sometimes had to do without 
delicacies, but up to the present there has never been a shortage of 
wholesome food as such. An important point worth mentioning in 
this connection is that the Food Control Organization gives constant 
advice to liouBewiveB, through the medium of bulletins and the radio, 
in connection with the preparation of nutritious and attractive meals 
from the available foodstuffs, , Our food control xmliey is designed to 
avoid sensationalism, but is based on a sensible approach to the whole 
question,"' an approach which,'' above all,;takes our nwm kspecifie coiidi-' 
tioiis into accmiint. It is neither ambitious nor reyoliitionary, but 
envisages only whirhis/p.ractically attainable and feasible.; Of course,,', 
mistakes were.made^ here,' and There, ^ but' these ^are' inevitable in, ,a,nT' 
huinan effort. Food control im conjunction with price control con- 
ferred palpabki, ,and; impO'rtant. '.benefits'' on the'.mation, ''for which, we 
shonld' all be grateful. b''' 

'■ ' Indeed',, ,'the' .nation ' as,'''.a'' whole.''' has- every ' ,reason' to ffie' deeply"'' 
grateful ,7 for,,;', the' \imp,o,rta;nt ..p.osii.ion,,' occupied, .:,by"„fari',ning'' in; our 

b.;: ' :7 '' 141' V.7 
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iiaiional eeoiioiiiy. Had it not been for this fact, wti wniiic! ncyt bave 
been spared inucli of tbe anxiety suferecl^ oilier lielligereiit 
co'iinti‘ies in so far as tbe proper feediiigyof tlieir eivilia;ii a.nd Ti'iiii.t:a'ry 
population is ■ concerned. 

Complaints against Food Control. 

Heyertlieless, complaints there were. On tlie wiiole, the c(i-"i)pe!'a» 
tioii on. the part of both tbe producers and tJie ci-iiisiiniers was ^gdocL 
but as is naturally to be expected, certain se(.'.tio,ns of the put, dir/, did, 
not display that co-operation 'wliicli tbe Food ihiiitrollcvr sl,iould lia/vr/ 
been able to rely on in tliis period of crisis, l.t is, iJ,iere,l'o,n.,', „iu,a,‘f'‘s- 
sary to deal with sonie of the complaints here a,nd to view tlie auiiud 
facts in their true perspective. 

The first to be iiumtioned are the Htroiifj rvpTes(yiitatn)ri,s wcuh'. b// 
certiim farniers fnmi time to iitne for siUl hif/her pnees tliCfSi,* 

which they already obtain. It must be stated arilit‘siiiriiiig!y iJiat 
the majority of our farmers are alive to tlieir responsibilii.y i,u ibis 
connection, and have generally endeavoured i:o preserve the liglit 
price equilibrium. IJiifortuiiately, however, i,h.ere wru'c (:,ithei‘.s wi,io 
failed to do this^ Quite blind to the fearful coiisccjuoiH‘es of ilndr 
demands for excessive prices — of which an aggravath,m of i;hc uvm- 
capitalization qirobleni and tlie exhaustion of ilieir soil ari/ but u lew 
"examples — they pay no heed to the future, i aiid eude;r\‘oiir l :0 avail 
t,Iiemselves of the present opportunity not only for^recovi/riug all tiieii^' 
'past losses within a few years, Imt also for amassing a .fortune*. 1,,’Jiis 
attitude is, of course, stro,ug‘Iy to he deprecated. ,1,-h,'*'nHmus animaital l>;v 
this desire are umler,miniug the very foundations (,d’ the, agricu.ll.ural 
industry and are gambling with tlie future of agrim„i!tui‘tu The 
stability af our fut-ure, mitional (aamomy luanifcstiy <,lema,iids tlurl; 
prices, iiicliiding tlurse of primary products, should not soar In 

excessive lieigbts. Oonsequently tin* 8(ni:e"- and ' not iJio j^Viod Fou- 

troller, because in reality the State fixes prices, .ilu^ I^Vnd (Jon troth;* n 
.merely bei:n.g the instrume,nt wdiicd'i gives e:ffec/t t.o tin* pr,icird:i:xat,iciii 
'policy— is pursuing vseusihle policy, which,, w^liih;* alh„nvl.iig ,:m:ison«- 
able price advances, also cou"ntera.cts inflation. It is in li!'jci,r own 
interest tliat all farmers sboiild give this fiolicy their full svip}>ort. 
Tlie State fosters their iiiterevsts'u.nd it ivS, tlier(,*'f(,.>re, '(l:nvir duty 'to look 
after the destiny of agriculture. 

'Ey' far 'the most critAcisfn of the trork of the Food Oimdrol 
Oi^ganizatwi, however, came from the urban mrtion af the com- 
■numity. Totally unmindful of the hardsliips sidfercd by the 
tants of, so many other belligerent countries, :mairy co,nBU':'m,ers, ii'.r,'i,n"nHli- 
ately stpt agitati^^ , as a result of a‘local, ami l<*mpm‘ary 

/"dislocation of , supplies, or ‘of ^seasonal shortageH, they arc un,ab,ic to 
obtain the "same large quantitiee and variety of foodstuffs as in ,tlic 
■ care-free days of peace.'/ . , . 

Another aspect of ■ this matter 'is that 'tl'ie eonsuiuing pulilic in 
general has not yet accepted control as ao essential part of 
our e(‘onoraic system. They are still all to prone to exaggerates out nf 
all proportion any small inGonvenience, wiiieh they so,mt*iimos (*xp(e 
rience as a result of control measures^ and to disregard all the lu^riolifs 
accruing from control. Man^^ have never even riiflta/led u|ki!i the 
fact that t,he ben;e,fiis of control, far outweigh' any 'teinporary di'scoiri- 
forts, especially in these abnormal times. ^ 

ihat tliis is the case has.. been abiindantly , proveci by ibe (*ourse 
of events during the :.present ''war. Thejfoo'd 'Go'utrol Organization' 
and the Department are ind.eed. in an. e.xceptional]y fortunate^ posit ifui 
. m having at their dispoBal.t/iG services '■ of ;ihe maahmery of 

' 
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"ptoilNrt control boards instituted under tlie Marketing Act of 1937. 
d'ht'se boards are doing excellent work in tlie national interest, and 
alliioogti they are not always without fault, have successfully carried 
out their task of foo.d conservation and distribution. Examples are. 
to be found in the case of a product like sugar which is controlled by 
<i suitable organization, and in the ease of tea, in respect of whicli an 
appi-opriate control o;rganization was specially set up by the Food 
(Jrsiitroller. In spite of the criticism levelled against ' control boards 
and the allegation froiti certain quarters thad the work could have 
been carried out more successfully by private enterprise, an unbiassed 
aiialysis^ of the position reveals that actually the consumers received' 
least |:)rotectioii aiul bad, most cause for complaint in the case of food 
products like eggs, meat and vegetables, for which no machinery 
(‘xists for centralized physical control. There are indications — 
iiirfortimately not yet nearly enough— that consumers are beginning 
to realize that organized distrilmtioii promotes stability of supplies 
and j^rices. '■ Moreover, tlie boards are also of great , assistance in 
(diininatiiig waste, particularly the type of waste which formerly took 
])lace on a national scale as a result of uncoordinated distribution and 
the duplication of wservices and costs. Farmers should, therefore, be 
proud of the fact that these boards have proved such an asset and 
could adjust themselves so rapidly to the changed circumstances and 
make a valuable contribution towards the prosecution in these difficult 
times of the activities envisaged by the State for advancing the 
e(;orio,mic and social welfare of the country. 

One of/tJie prkudpal ivrniplamts is that, according to the latest 
scientific views on Tiuinition, the avalhihle foodstuffs, especially those 
of a> ffoterrtvue nature, are insufficient for the proper feeding of oiu* 
wliole population of 1() million. Assertions are made that malnutri- 
tion is rife among the native population, and that steps' should, there^; 
"fore, be taken to make protective foods such as milk, butter, cheese, 
iiieat, fruit and vegetables available to the wdiole nation. Although 
the principle of better nutrition, is generally accepted, and efforts are 
being made to acbieve its realization, it is too much to expect such 
drastic changes to be effected under the prevailing emergency condi- 
tions. It is also doubtful whether the dietary habits of natives can 
be changed in this manner and in snch a short time. In any case, the 
existing organization -was not instituted with the primary object of 
performing this kind of work; the Department of Native Affairs and 
the Departm.ent of Public Health appear to be the obvious depart- 
meB.ts to be charged with the work of attending to the interest of the 
lower-incomo' groups. ■ 

A further iinpoiluin^^ this connection is that most; com- 

plaints came from the side of consumers in regard to distribution at 
the ports touched at by convoyS' and vships, namely, Cape Town and 
D'urban,. Particularly was this'’ the ease iU' respect of ■ meat and eggs. 
This is by'.no means ^surprising’ since these'^ are. the, very products .ju'' 
respect of which physical control is still inadequate. Indeed, in 
physical control of supplies lies the^secret of the siiccess of any steps 
calculated to ensure equitable distrihution, and this matter calls for 
further attention in so far as certain products, especially meat, are 
concerned. The Organisation recently assumed full control over cold- 
'storage 'eg’gs, and the expectation is. cherished That the distribution; 
'Of eggs will he better ’regulhted- .than 'during the’ 'previous, ’Seasonk: ''■■ 

■'"'We now come, 'to The' question' of/rafionmy.',,, :'Maii:'y consumers 
: feel tliat',distribution,,’Can'be pfficed "on'a better’ .footing. .by. the ..institu- 
tion of a system of individual rationing. Tarious reasons may be 
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advaiicecl in favour of tliis aroainient, but tbe argiiintnits against mv 
uiiicli weig'btiein ].ii tlie first place, tlie ITnioii eiiiiiiot be ca)iTipare(l 
■\vitli food-importing countries, since rationing becomes iitHUVssary only 
wlieii tbe total food supply of a nation is smaller tlie t.rvtal 

demand, and tliis is, not tbe case in tbe Union, ^Seconclly, riitioning 
under a coupon or card system according* to iiidividunl needs would 
be infinitely more difficult in tliis country witli its ^Eii!*o|)ea!:i, and 
native populatio,ns tbaii in most European countries wlieri^ tlie 
differences in t,lie needs of tbe various sections of tin* (‘oiiimiiivify . 
tlieir babits and their diet, quite apart from tbeir piirchasiiig powi^r 
and standard of living* are^much smaller than in SoiitlmA.f'rica, ,A 
third factor which makes individual ration.ing very rliificidt, ^ is tbe , 
scattered nature of tbe population, and, in any case, t-Iie applleai^ion 
of a scheme of this nature in rural areas would be fraught wil:.,l:Hbe 
greatest difficulty. Fourthly, there is tbe treine,rulou 8 A,„chninis- 
tnitive machinery which such a selieme would necessitate, dhie mere 
fact that a personal register of every man, woman and eliild would 
be , '.required, ■ iiecessitating tbe appointment of thousands o.f su|>e,r- 
vising offi,cials, will immediately furnish some little iriea of the 
enormous scope of such a scheme. 

The question of individual rationing has frecjiienily Iweii tiis- 
cussed, and the general opinion is tliat in rccspiud; of n pioflut*! arc 
supplies so short tliat the time has come for individual raliuuiiig. 
Rationing through the trade, as carried out in the case of but (or a fid 
tea', is a comparatively easy and iue,x'pen.sive Imk, aiid will bo con- 
tinued', as long as it is 'warranted by circu,mstancr‘s. fiulivid'iial 
rationing on the other liand will lie in trod maul only when it hecaunf^s 
absolutely it'uperative— w,lie'n ii'ractieal 'needs o'ut'weigh practical 
obstacles and when soc.ial justice a.r.id tlie national ifitt*]*r*,si fna,ki,'* t"hf;* 
institution of such, a gigantic organization, esseniiah 

Tn, ' conneiition. with, conqilaints against food c«),ntrol,, iritentioii 
should be d'raw,n to the problem of subsidization. In sc,} far. as 'tliis 
.matter ' is 'Concerned, it is admitted that, the prices of, c:*erta in food 
products a re ' somewhat high for t.he lower-income groiqis. is a 

'■pro.blem,. however,, which can be remedied only , by S'i'ibsi(li,zu'iio"!'i I'U'it 
not at the expense of prices to the producer. 

Post-war Problems/'' 

V . :Nat'ional: reconstmetion— the ' reliahilitatio'ii and rea,djustme,nt 
'■wlucli'.will, he, necessary' after the war in order to plaiUMigricialture on 
,."ny normal, footing ,of development mgain— has liecome 'u' question of 
^'.paramount importance. , Consequently ,11 few remarks' on "tnis 'Subject 
will not be out of place here. 

' ■" '""For the past three centuries ■ agriculture has formed' the broad 
foundation^ of .the economic life.'Of South', Africa and in the future' 
South Africa will remain pre-eminently an agricultural ■ couiiiry* ' 
noi withstanding the enormous and waleome development, being 
■ witnessed at present in the Feld of industry, a developnient wliicih 
will assure a bigger local market for a greater diversity of agricul- 
tural products to the agrh.niltuimi industry. Indeed,’ it in ust be 
regarded ns axiomatic that farming is indispensadde I0 the naft ional 
welfare, that, in point of fact, it constitutes the foundation of any 
permanent and stable national economy, at present no less tlnui in ilm 
future It follows that conmierce, industry, the piofessions luid 
,, urban Iite in general have no independ'ent 'existence of their own, litit 

departmonta'I 'Committee is engaged on the inveHiigaiJO}i 
.o.t, p.a^t.war agricultural ' and it 1 io|km1 

committee will be available at an early date. 


* At the moment t 
< of the whole problem 
that the report of the 
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are all eeoiioiiiic activities resting* on agriculture as a foundation,' and 
tlie^ general national staMlity is, therefore, inseparably hound" up 
with the stability of agriculture. Consequently, all our plans for 
post-war reconstruction pi list proceed from the assumption that 
farmers will always constitute a permanent and essential part of the 
ca)iiiTiiiiiiity, and we must at all costs avoid^ the mistake made in so 
many European p30un tries where industrialization was, accompanied 
by the iiegiect of agriculture. ■ 

Our prograinine of national reconstruction, in so far as it applies 
to agriculture, will liave to cover a very wide field. It will, inter alia^ 
embrace problems such as erosion control, veld improvement and 
maintenance, weed eradication, improvement of farming systemS', 
the buildiiig up of animal and crop production industries, systematic 
food conservation, organization of marketing, stabilization of prices, 
over-capitalization, uneconomic sub-division of land, etc. All these 
problems have an economic background, however, and certain aspects 
of ‘this background will now be review^ed in this report. 

The farrner\s outlook. — This is a matter of tlie utmost importance 
to the future of farming in South Africa. The economic problems, 
of agriculture are due mainly to modern conditions — ^tbey are the 
out(‘ome of the period of eommeixialism and industrialism which we 
liave been witnessing during recent years. Amongst other things, 
these conditions have made it necessary for the producer to mobilize 
all his production forces and resources on the farm for the mass pro- 
duction of specialized products for the market. 

In, many respects this is a regrettable fact. There are, unfortu- 
nately, people who fail to realize that there is an immense difference 
between urban and rural areas, socially as well as economically, and 
that any attempt at forcing the outlook and methods of the townsnian 
on the farnier niuBt inevitably have an adverse effect on the fanning 
coiiim, unity. The farmer must retain the correct mentality — -a 

rural mentality— the essence of which is a love of bis soil and his 

stock, a love of rural matters and outdoor life; indeed, a love of any- 
thing stable and permanent, and of tbe whole biological process daily 
unfolding itself on bis farm. Hand in hand with this must go the 
endurance and patience which aniniated the pioneers who made this 
country , a safe place for us to live in. Without these qualities and 
this love we cannot make a success of our post-war task. 

Acceleration of Agricultural Production .' — ^National reconstruc- 
tion demands in the second place, that there should be no relaxation, 
but rather an acceleration of our agricultural development, and that 
greater progressiveness should be encouraged in our farmers. If we 
do not wish to cripple the economic effort* of the country and deny 
agriculture the key position which it occupies in our national 
economy, there can be no question of relaxation or hesitation. On 
the agricultural industry devolves the great and responsible task of 
providing food for the nation and raw matrials for the industries- 
In order to fulfil this function properly, farming must keep pace with 
and adapt itself to modern developments and services, otherwise 
farming, as well as other industries— in fact the entire economic life 
of, .the' country— will deteriorate: 

Existing conditions emj^hatically demand an accelerated pace 
and' greater .^progress! veness an .^.the pursuit : of '' agricnHure. ■; .Indeed,. 
we must expect even more exacting demands on agriculture in the 
future, and our farmers .must prepare themselves to meet these 
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demands. In tlie interests of imtioiial eeouonn" the b(‘si; ami iiiusl: 
intensive use slionld be made of 'Our agricultural resoun-es, iviOii a, 
fundaiiieiital point of view the future well-being of tlie mitioii imiiiily 
depeiids on the increased productivity and output of tlie agrlciiliiiral 
iiidiist,r}v 

Against this tli.ere is the fact tliat our present-day ugricultural 
prcidiiction per unit is relatively low. There are, InvwTi'iuu great' 
possibilities. In order to give tliese possibilites the ma'X'iriiu'iu scopr* 
for development and to turn them to^ tlie best account, agrirai li ii ri‘ 
must he accorded a prominent place in the national fi'i’ogramiHe of 
post-war reconstrnctio'n. Oig to p'ut tlie matter differerd l.v : ibc grrmi 
,e:K:pansion in the field of industry is very desiralde and cssci'diai, hut 
it'slioukl 1)6 suppleinentary to agriculture and lUil. ctijisv' nafio'tial 
preference. Aliove all,' industrial devidopuieut must not. take' plaia,:* 
at the expense of agricvulture. , Our plans f(jr a. f»alanc«Ml 'imtioriaJ 
economy must, tlierefore, be carried out wi'l'.h special rtpga.rd tj'i the 
necessi'ty for i'ucreasing the productivd/ty o'l' a,grieuliure in all its 
phases, primary as well as secondary. 

PritmTaritij . — One fundamental requirement for iiiis is a reason- 
able and stable price to the producer which will ass'urc* a, rt'*s|;)ectaljle 
livelihood to him. and his family. This point must hi'* i,;‘nq'",d:iiviica.liy 
stressed for the time has come to abandon tlie old-fa.8liii"m<:M'l idf*a tliat 
there sliould be snch a great di'fTerence between <:»gri('in!tviral juid 
industrial prices. It is our serio'us opinion tliat 'tlie, lix'ial 'i'"H:"rliey , tor 
. the future should rest on the principle that the far'Uier is mi'ki'lhHl^ to 
prices as closely as possible , on a. -par with 'i'.liose uf tlm imliisfrialtsi'. 
The adoption of this pri'ociple uc'iuld meaai. a sig'ivi.'fa’anl: l'or'\V'ai''il sicp 
towards the solutxun of :numerous world ;|'vrol>le'm,s. 

There is no legitimate reason w,hy this ca,".nnot be acliirnaub Ti in;i.V" 
perhaps he .'asserted tliat production' cosies liave afl'va'm',''ed rclaf'ivcly 
more rapidly yn the industrial world during recent yciirs "!;luii.i i,i'i tlie 
agricultural industry, and that Boine j'ustification s,!miih'i, thercvf'ore, 
exist for 'this diff:erexu?.e. Perso'ns who reason along tliesi* l.im'^s, liow- 
ever, lose^ vsight of the fact tlia.t in're(,*.ent years tliosi^ }:m:rts' ui'' i'/'l,ie 
world which are sixitahle for agricultural prod'uction liavc,'^ become 
'.smaller and' smaller, that arable' land is no'w inucl'i 'I'nori* r*x.i'H.‘!"isi'Vf.^ 
and that there has been a substantial increase in. fa.ri!i, wages ii"i (''O'ln 
..' sequence mf't'lie ne'W’* social legislatio'.n which is a feature oi' our limes. 
Consequently, ■ the accelerated agriculturah develojii'rie.tit i'li. .r"r'ia!'iy 
-countries wa'S possible only througdi' an intensification., of tin** ag'rieu'h 
"""'.turah process, and this, .in tiirn, 'was accompanied by .a rise i'u p';rocluc» 
ytion costs in agriculture. ..On the:whole, therefore,. a considcralih'^* rise 

production, costs has taken^;place in. the ag.ri(.mlt'ura.l indus'try. 

''Another point which should he borne in mind in this (‘ouucciiofi 
is that agricultuTe can never' be. comp.letely sii.fegii.a.rdcd agaiuHl; tJic 
vagaries of ■ nature,^ .and that, , in 'coinpariaon with ■ the ■ luorc c'lr less 
stable and inechani.Gally-regulated 'productio'ii of the.':i.nd.us:l;.ries nnrl 
the consequent., stability. of'.'in.eom,e," agricultural pinduction ' 'is con- 
tinually exposed to' "se.rious' risks' arising'Arom unou:)ntrDll.a'bl'e ■natu.ral 
conditions.' . ^Tliese,' risks '.find' e.xpTession. in greatly varying jialds 
which sometimes are not even sufficient to cover the prod md ion” eo.sts 
of the primary ppducer. There is' also, the 'further couBidcraiiori tliat 
ill the case of dislocation or interruption in the product ion fu’ 0 (a\ss, 
industries can, adapt.' themselves to the. changed 'eonditimiB very nuudi 
more rapidly than agriculture. , 'This is a'ndther factor whicli phiccs 
agriculture in a less favourable position in so far as roIa1iv<x profih 
ability is concerned. Consequently, it is essential to apprccua'io fully 
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tlie fs'iet is fiiiulamental in our economic life and tliat 

in noriual times ugriculiiiiral production warrants a remuneration 
cf)::iiiiiieiisiirate ivitli the unique position which, it occupies. 

Frice The following step towards ensuring a' 

reasqiiaj:)l0 price to tlie j')rodueer is the vigorous pursuit of the policy' 
of ainiiiigyit a more stable price for agricultural products, '‘'Experi- 
ence all the world over ^ has already shown that there is only one 
method of achieving this, namely, the application of a judicious 
system of control in respect of the marketing of agricultural products^- 
w'hich^ w’'here necessary, embraces the principle of price fixation. It 
has alr(3a(ly been pointed out that the criticism directed against 
control l)oards ivS based mainly on a misunderstanding. Control merely 
consists in a, conscientious endeavour to regulate prices and supplies 
in such a manner tliat both the producer and the consumer derive the 
iiiaxiniuin benefit, Wlio can divspute the soundness of this policy? 

The marketing side of agriculture does not yet rest on a sound 
fouiiclation and there are many defects which must be eliminated, 
Furtluirn.u)r the post-war marketing problems wdll be even more 
complicated tha.ii the pre-war or wnirtime marketing problems. It 
does not require much insight to realize that a war-ravaged word, 
luirdeued with heavy debts, will not have the purchasing power to 
al)sorb our agricultural surplus on any extensive scale — if we do ever 
linppen to have a vsiirplus a, gain — and still less to pay high prices for 
it. Our farmers will have to find their largest market within the 
lioi'ders of the ITnion. In addition, steps for the more effective 
(I(3veh)pm of local markets ore not only indispensable from the point 
of view of the rnarketiiig of agricultural production, luit also from the 
|)(>irit of view of tlie Ixdier feeding of the nation as a wdiole. One fact 
is certain, liowoever: all future measures for improving the local 
iimrket will liave to take due account of the system of organized 
inarketing eii,), braced/ in the provisions . of the _ Marketing Act. ^ The 
wavr has retarded tlie normal development of the control system, but 
as has already been indicated, the value of these boards has been con- 
clusively proved during the past four years. Control in respect of the 
marketing of agricultural products has proved a successiul experi- 
ment, and we must utilize this system to an ever-increasing extent 
ill order to ensure better and more stable agricultural prices. 

" Prices and Post-war Armngerwents . — It ^stands to reason that the 
post-war international situation will exercise a very^ pertinent in- 
fluence on any attempts to improve and stabilize the prices of agricul- 
tural products. We are, after all, very closely linked up with other 
parts of the world, and we cannot escape international influences. 
Actually, the success of our efforts in respect of price stahilization is 
inseparably bound up with stabilization in international spheres, or 
to put the matter differently: we must pay the closest attention to 
international planning and ensure that our own plans are carried 
through in harmony with international planning. Fortunately, there 
are clear indications that responsible statesmen are already fully 
alive to the position which agriculture should- occupy in the post-war 
worlcL This fact holds out the hope that the agricultural industry 
will receive its due share of attention in future international arrange- 
''ments.' ' ^ 

Social Security and the Farmer : So m is heard these days 
about social security. The remarks so far made about the economic 
aspects, of' post-wmr ■ reconstruction,. are ^ all ydireetly^:o indirectly 
related to this matter. Social security aims adoption of a 

policy calculated to assure a reasonable livelihood to all persons 
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desirous of iiiuking an lioiiest eoutribiitiou to the la,i:H'a:i:r oiul survives 
required for the esseutial ' aetivities of the uatioiud, eou]iiviiiu|;y in 
wliieli tl'iey belong, a 'policy wkicli will protect tiieiu as i !i di virtu o Is 
against disasters which they are imuble to cope wi/i-li tiuuiiselve.s, 
as for exa„iiiq:)le, illness or a.ccideuis, er-ouoniic de|;)res8io,ns, ui,iiUi:iploy» 
meiit, or violeiii: jluctuatioiis in the prices of cojiiiiiCHlii'ies purirliased 
or sold. ' The underlying motive is t!ie.:rei’orr‘ \'e'ry lnud,a,!)[e, and il- 
is already obvious that the post-war period will be (diaraciirrizia! liy 
a sigrdficant forwa:rcl inovement t<nvards greater cvcouniuii* ami social 
security for the average citizen. Tlie farming c*(>,i!ns'iiinit y is 'vtu-y 
closely alfected by this inov(3m(‘nt, not only becausr*' tlie vasi majority 
of farmers belong to iliti group known as average cilazmis, but Jilso 
because, as producers, they will be rec[iiired to nudvo a, largu com' 
Tribiitioii towards the means for securing social secuiily. 

As a eo-muruiiity, farmers are not allluent. Most ol' ilicuu I.)eIoug 
to the average class, the class of hard-working peoph^ who must he 
content with a relatively small portion of the iiaiionuil iLu:omc, the 
class which is involved in a relentless strug'gle with .economic and 
natural difficulties and a very small percentage o:t: whom i*V('‘:r enter' 
'the, ranlvS of the 'well-to-do. T}).e majority of our farrm:'‘rs ha,ve 
fortunately not chosen money-making as a profession; they are iiol:: 
yet possessed by. the selfivsh spirit of grasping for personal .gain ami 
. amassing wealtli ^ without consideration for tlieir tttlluu'mrnen. AilJ 
that they; desire is a reasonable livelihood and rMuumtiiic! and S(icial 
security for themselves and their famrlii*s. 

^ Fiimlly, reference has already i)eeii made to tlm necessity t(m 
mainiaiiiiiiig a large mimher of farmers in onr |)0|)nlulvioii. *T']iis 
.is , extreiuely important ■ from tlie iniint of view of social, secni’lty, 
The greatest emphasis must he llaid' on the fact that a \ve,!ldmlanccd 
and organic national, life is not possible unless a'n iipprecuahic 
.fanning population constitutes an essential i)art of i!., uuitHU-itailily 
and in all other respects. Our task for the future is tlmrelhre clear'; 
conditions must be suclr that there will always be room for n h:irgm 
number ' of .people in rural areas.' Once this primary rcciuiremcnt 
is reasonably favourable, we need never fear a dcpopulaiioii of tlu^ 
rural areas, for the , love of farming and farm life whicli, is iniuite 
in so uii any , South Africans will be sufficient 'seciirity against any 
such event.: . Thus y, by exercising' a stabilizing influence on the 
..population, '.the farming community can and will make a mmUlernhh 
contribution towards;, the; attainment of social security. ■ 

Also in respectmf its. other 'iinportant. function jigr,uuiliiun will 
not neglect Ats 'Auty,,. ',bu^ provide' 'U' considenAlcn poiTbi'ji 
the food and other commod'ities .which can assure' a .■Hcau.iredl.Ivel.i.h.oriil 
to the population of thn ,.IJn.ion.. ■. Naturally, here too 'O. .reasonalde ' 
price to the producer is of the utmost importance. 

Any scheme for :,social 8.e.curity must .therefore,' take f'lili 
ot the position of the farmer. Indeed, the security of ilic fartuing 

counii unity is indispensable to the maintenance of the .Kuropeaii 
popullation in South Africa. Social security for any ffroui) is 
impossible without the fullest co-operation of farmers. The farmin<» 
coiumuiiity of our nation includes a large percentage of those who 
are prepared to contribute their full share towards the total natiomill 
sepice but numerous factors htoper their sustained oftbris. TT.e 
elimination or reduction of those impedimonts will pave 11 h> wav 
uatio^m stronger and more prosperous South African 
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•IL The Practical Activities' of the ■ 
Food Control Organization* 

activities ol' tiie l^'ood Control Org*anization are alread}^ wide 
in their scope, and it- is now necessary to follow up the general 
discussion in. the i.n.trt)diietory chapter with a more detailed eliici- 
(latioii in order to vi.ew the w(,)rk as a whole in its correct pers].)ective. 
0()n]i;ite,ii(:dng vyitlij, production, we shall i,nvestig‘ate the steps taken 
iocajll^y to maintain siipjplies and .then proceed to deal with the 
work (.‘.arried out in (.‘^o.niiection with caniung and importation with 
a view to^ supxplementing* su|)plies.. After that we shall discuss the 
work conducted for the enlightenment of farmers and finally give 
a brief review of the most important food products in order to 
indicate how the measures for distribution, marketing and purchasiiig' 
worked in [practic^e. 

Stimulation of Production. 

The Livestock Industries. 

In most east's the production' of animal-husbandry products is 
a long-term undertaking and, etpusequentily, apart from lietter 
feeding and cjire, little could be done to efiect an immediate increase 
in production. In the case of xpigs and poultry, however, it is 
|)ossible, it sufUcier' tupneentrates are available, to Iprfvig about a 
more rapid turnover, and everything possible is being done in this 
co.n:uection by inea,ns of total production as well as imports, '.to 
influence the feed position in' such a manner as to increiise the out- 
. put of the products concerned. ■ 

Price is aistP em|)loyed as an instrument fo,r stimulating 'pro- 
duction, altliougli recourse to this is necessary only in the case of 'a 
few ani'mal-husbandry products. . The price of , bacon has, for- 
...example, b'een fixed at a level which makes it possible at present 
for the ma,nufactiirer to pay from 8Jd. to 9d. per lb. for delivered 
fi.rst grade baconers. 

Other products derived from farm animals, as, for exainxfie, 
milk and eggs are equally dependent on the feed and price position 
and, consequently, also received special attention. 

Stock Feeds* 

Good progress was made during the year by the Feed Committee. 

The compulsory registration of ail stock feeds and their standar- 
dkatio,n appreciably - reduced the possibility of exploitation of the 
consumer. If is gratifying to record' that not. a single ' dealer ■ in 
feeds opposed ■ this- ■ stejv, but- ■ that 'Such ■' registration was; a,ctually- 
welcomed.'.' The list' of feeds- was'--extended' to include the inaxinruin.'; 
number possible with a view 'to .standardisation. 

As stated in last year's report, the demand for protein-rich 
feeds- 'e.xc'e.eds . 'the' s.upply.: . 'The.,.Fmon;,iS: dependent' on. imports :foiv 
-..at," least three-quarters of .its' protein: feeds, with" the. result' that. jt,:,. 
is . well-nigh ■■ Impossible" for , -farmers ■ and. ' fee d-iiiixerS' to. obtain-; 
-.;.suffieknt' ■ protein feeds ..owing-'- 'to;..; 'the' 'shnrtagn of ' shipping.: space. 
'"Consequently',,' further.’st-eps. .were -taken with' regard, to the establish-', 
.-nient - of - an -association "of ..''feed-; -'manufacturers , under thO' auspices; of 
the '--01' ''Expresse'rBf''''',A8SOcia''ticm',c:to' ■'undertake- band,, .'facilitate,'. . the :' 
importation and distribution .of protein-rich feeds- 
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source of vitaniiiis in feed products, particularly i)ig and, (‘.iikvkeii 
mixtures, and as a raw material, fur tlieymamifacture ol^ .M..a:nni1n 
and “ Vitamite for liuinaii consumption. In the la'i^ier case iiurn'in 
facturers succeeded in making available' a ^ by-produeli wlricli .is 
roughly eciuivaleiit to one-third the ainou.iit of the original brewei's’ 
yeast used and, nevertheless, eciually suitable as an nniniai feed. 

Stock Licks sold in the past showed marked vari.ai.ions l)ol.li as 
regards their composition and th.c prices at which, iliey wi3re sold. 
This li'iatter was tackled with a view to staii(lar(li7a,'ition. Von- 
seqiiently, arrangements were made for the disap|)eara,:iice l‘.i,*nin the 
market of all stock licks except four standard Ticks whicl.i, were 
determined and can be approved h'y t,lie l)e|')artineid;. TM)i‘Si^ four 
standards are based on the actual requirements ot a'.ni.nuils, ^and 
therefore aim at the most e.ffective provisio,n of j:)hos|diai'OvS, chiediy 
to small stock. These measures rendered possible the control of 
both the quality and the selling, price of stock licks— an important 
step in the right direction. 

The fixing of the 7ruiize feed rations fro'in 1st July was 

undertaken by the Feed Committee ’for the following three moiitlis, 
and wdll in due course be amended if the maize supply |)osiiion 
justifies such a step. 

The Bonemeal Position* 

Prior to 1942 the annual consunipiion of Ijoiienu'al amounied fo 
iipproximately 30,000 tons, of wdiicli about half had to he imimrtcd. 

' Owing, however, to a sliortage 'of shippi.ng space and il.ie Ivigli t-i'ans- 
port costs, the iniportaiioii (d; large (j[oaiitities of l)om‘iiH>al is no 
' longer possible, coiiseqiie.irtly, every ehoi’t is' hei.ug .imid (3 to {n'n'’Otrra.g(! 
the increased producti,on of l')on.e,m.eai in this (*oiint.ry. .1,1 only full 
use were made of the bones of the iinimals sla'ugl,ite.re(l ev(n"y year nl 
abattoirs, tlie Union would be a.ble to n'leei- most o,l! Inn; , 'lu':i turn U!U:1 
.rec|uiremeixts. In order to alleviate ilie position a proliibitioii was in, 
the first place imposed on the use ot bonemeal ns a ft^rlilizci*. Tht} 

■ estimated' consumption of bonemeal for this purpose ainounted. to 
approximately .2,000 tons per annum. Secondly, serious efforts are 
heing directed at collecting hone>s. Municipalities, schools, military 
'"camps and other organizations - are 'beginning,, to display an i'.nterest 
'.in this national service. The positon is vstill far fix) .in' satisfactory, 
however, and mortality among stock and loss of condition, still of 
frequent occurrence owing to inadequate bonemeal supplies. 

•The rationing of bonemeal, and its sale under permit only was 
necessitated by the shortage and the consequent necessity for uni- 
,'tform ■ distribution of. 'the. available supplies, particularly among 
'■'■farmers who are able to., furnish adequate proof 'that tlie feeding of 
.'bonemeal "is absolutely essential! in order to' prevent eerrious losses 
'.'■ns^a, result of Tamsiekte, 'stywesiekte, ntc., among their stock. In 
this way the flow of bonemeal supplies to areas where it is inost, 
needed is ensured."' 'A permit authorizing ' the' purchase o'f bonemeal. 
or stock licks is valid for one quarter only. After the date of 
expiry, farmers are. required' ' to resubmit applicatioius, in w-riting 
clearly setting /forth their case. Full particulars are required in 
regard to the size of the farm, the' district in which it is situated, 
the number of cattle and sheep to which bonemeal will ba led, reasons 
for feeding bonemeal, and", the' minimum requirements' 'for the three 
months or portion thereof . 1 

Although ^ it ^ is realized' that., the .shortness of the: period. ft).r 
which a permit is valid^ is responsible for a' "eertain^ amou.B.t'' of iii"- 

“ ' m 
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c*x;):i:yveBic:.viK,‘ej a cliaiige- in the system is imfortiiiiately' iiii] 30 ssi'bilej 
owing to the shortage of supplies. Every fourteen , days returns are, 
received from all l)onenieal and stock-lick manufacturers stating, the 
quantity of boiieineal ^or lick manufactured/ the quantity sold, and 
tlie^ exiiected production. The issues must then be properly co- 
c)rdiiia,te(l with th,i,s information. 

During the first vsix months of the year approximately 8,700 tons 
of l)(}iieinea,l ^were inanufantiired. This quantity was issued against 
17,263 permits for the deeding of bonemeal to 1,344,514 head of 
cattle and lick to 2,068,459 sheep. The estimated bonemeal pro-, 
(hietion for the year is considerably lower than was originally 
expected, and is put at roughly ,17,400 tons. The position cannot 
tlierefore be regarded a.vS favourable/ and it is .clear that vigorous 
ste|)S will have to l)e taken to effect an iinprovement in the present 
iiietliods of bone coMection. 

Crop Production. 

Ill so far as crop production is concerned, the position during 
the ])tist year was considerably better than during the previous 
year, in spite of the hampering eflect of the shortage of farm 
la!„)our, .fertilizers and implements. 

Notwithstanding these limiting factors everything possible is 
being done through the medium of the field, piibllication and publi- 
city services in an endeavour to increase production by improved 
fariiiiiig practities aiid lietter methods of cultivation. 

It would appear as if the attractiveness of high rentals is 
l>li:iKli:t}:g some landowners to the irreparable destruction and; exhaiis- 
'tio,n of the soil caused by the incorrect methods practised by certain, 
lessees. It must be pointed out here that in some euses lessees 
brealc, up new land on, an extensive scale and in this way^ utilize 
the fei'tility of tlie new soil for the production of crops which 
u^oiild otherwise have been grown on the old existing lands if adequate 
fertilizer had been available. Apart from the activities in connection 
with the supply of fertilizer and the making of compost, attention is 
also being given to the application of “ rotational cropping with 
legumes, not only for the preservation and maintenance of soil 
fertility, but also for supplementing the serious shortage of proteins 
in the form of food and feeds. 

It is of importance to mention at this juncture that special 
attention is also being given to the 'testing Out of crops and fibres 
which have hithe;it(; not been produced in the Union. Particiilaily 
|:)romisiiig experiments have, for - example, been carried out wdth' 
rice on marshy land ami, dryland in Yululaiid. Smaller experiments 
have also been conducted under irrigation on the Pongola ' Settle- 
inciit with’ good revsulis. pGood progress.' has' also been .made, with 
the production of fibre. PhoTmium tenm'i Sunn’ hemp appear, to 
be the most promising, and the latter, in particular, may hold out 
€on,si(hmable possibilities for the’ future. 

Seed Production and Importation* 

Apart from the normal activities and research work of the 
■'■various , Divisions 'of the, ".'Department, .in, regard ''to". production, the 
emergency' conditions .'also, necessitated ' .spe.eial’ ..steps, .for 'the local 
'..production of certain ■ seeds ’which' ..had' formerly for .the ■ greater part 
be'en' imported. "These, include',''' iMer alia, "vegetable 'seeds, , certain 
giuass seeds and the seeds of certain brissicaceous fodder crops. 
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Seed Potatoes. 

Owing to the fact that ixiuler most South African coiKlitions sctnl 
potatoes lose much of their' productivity ter ~ a few years the 
result of degeneration diseases prevalent in this^ country, Stai:e 
found it necessary to import a limited quantity of seed |)otatoes, vi>5,y 
1,250 tons (or 27,000 boxes of 100 lb. each) from Scotland and 
Ireland. . Since commercial firms which in peace-i.ime undertook the 
regular importation of seed potatoes, were not prepared iiirder j;l]e 
present eircnmstariees to bear the financial ris,!\s atta<:*hed to ■[H'lssih.le 
rotting at s'ea, the Food Controller undertook siuli :nnpo:rtjrti<)rK In 
order to ensure that tlie seed ])otatoes rvere iitilizcO to tlie liesi 
advantage, an agreem,ent was entered into' with the i,)(‘pari;Tne!it of 
Lands to plant a. total of about 9,000 boxes on the Vaa^l-ilartK and 
Eiet River- Settlements and to place they resultant cro|:) ,at the 
disposal of farmers as '' first from imported In tiris way more 
than 20,000 bags of sneh seed potatoes were sold to farmers at prices 
'ranging from 22s. 6(1. to 30s. per bag, depending upon their size. 

■ vSome consignments arrived late, and consequently a further 4,0{,)0 
boxes "were transferred to the Department of Lands foiy winter 
planting on the Ppngola Settlement with a view to olfeniig the 
resultant crop to farmervS as first from imported SuppUcvS froiii 
still later landings, viz., 4,573 boxes were kept in cold storage until 
August, after which they were issued to farmers. 

The scheme for the importation of seed |)otatocs is also luring 
Continued for the 1943/44 season, and it has Ixien deiridcd to import 
1,000' tons (22,400 boxes of 100 :lh. emdi) of a iiiimbcr of varieiders 
.and' to distribute them in the same wa.y as was done t’liis y(u,:ir.^ 

Seed-potato Inspection Service* , 

, ■ Once again t'lie Potato Advisory Coiumi'ttee (rii'c.'lcuivouBcfl i: 0 ' 
establish a further number of se-ed-potato growers'* assoc'iati'OiiB in 
.' suitable 'areas, in order to .encourage- .seed-potafio prodiicti(.U'i in . tlie 
. Lniorr as much as possible. As a result of these eiforts., i;he numlnrr 
..of associations increased /from . 21 to. 28, . with a p,iTHluetio:n of 
'/roughly 60,000 bags of 'A and Bf Cc^ seed, 

potatoes. The fact should he emphasized that, on the whole, 
producers of table x^otatoes are not yet sufficiently alive to the value 
of good seed potatoes. By means of extension work aiul dewionstra-- 
' tions the Department endeavours to.- make farmers, more appreciative 
of the value of sound seed potatoes which are a primary requirement 
for good production. 

Through the additional inspection service instituted in 1941 for 
the benefit of individual farmers who do not belong to seed- 
potato growers* associations, a further 75,000 bags of (lovcrrrnnent 
Inspected seed -potatoes were- approved during the, .year.. The 
two inspection services'- '..were ' therefore . responsible for the ■ supply 
of 135,000 bags of good';:seed .po.tatoes, 'an amount,^ which ■re.presents 
roughly 25 per cent, of the total annual plantings , 

In view of the large number of growers* associations which have 
already been established in the most suitable seed potato production 
: areas and the fact that under the second scheme produetioii caim^o 
he as effectively ^ controlled by the Department ‘ as in the case of 
.growers* associations under Scheme 1, it was decided that at the 
, 1942/43 growing season.-the'inspection, service -.in' re-speet 

,ot individual farmers would be discontinued. In future, therefore, 
the production of '' Government Certified” seed potatoes will be 
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allowetl and encoiiraH-eil only when undertaken by organized seed 
potat;*) growers’ assotnationS. 

Teff Seed. 

As a result of tlie dry suinnier oi 1942' and the inadequate supplies 
of teit seed irrodueeil, fanners were warned in good time to use their 
seed supplies sparingdy un.d to iiroduce their oVn seed requirements 
as far as possible for the following season. This, together with a 
hettei' season last year, brought about a very great improvement in 
the left- seed |)<)sitj<)n. 

Lucerne Seed^ . 

Owing to ^ uiifaYourable ciremnstances the production of 
lu«‘epie Heed (luring tlie past year Avas cousiderably lower than usiiaL 
Wiiile a more exteiusiTe ciiltivatio,ri of lucerne, particularly as a 
rT)ta,tK)iial (uop and as a far.m feed, is strongly adyocated,. it is 
essential tliat .fariners in the suitable areas sliould also take into 
ae(K)iiiit tlie netaissity for inodiudng suitable seed, otherwise a shortage 
of iu(;*erne seed may a,rise. . • . 

Chicory Seed* 

The iua(le(|iuu*y of imported seed iipon which the industry was 
ex(dusiY(;ly dependent in the past, coupled with the hampering of 
seed |):rc)duetio.n l)y tlie (.diicory |)rodiicers themselves in the Alexandria 
area during (he 1941/42 season, mainly as a result of drought, 
lUHnissiliiicul iln^ institution of measures by the State. Consequently, 
seed production Acas undertalvum for the Chicory Control Board at 
certain state institutions sucdi as c'olleges of agriculture and experi- ’ 
meni. sisiiions in order to kee]) the industry going. The co-operation 
of iln^ Departme^ of jjands was also enlisted to undertake seed 
imoduction on sonie of its settlements, inter alia, at Loskop, Pongola 
and Vaal-Harti^. Ttie un,dertal.-cing was reasonably successful, and. 
•alwMit two-thi.i‘ds (vh., 4,000 lb.) of the indiistry\s 'seed requirements 
M'ere produi^ed in this wiij. In addition to tins production, chicory 
farmers in the Alexandria area this year, also succeeded in producing 
rouglily 9,000 lb. of scuhI as a result of more favourable rains. The 
industry’s seed position is therefore assured for the following tAvo 
years, and at present special efforts are being directed at the produc- 
tion of better quality seed. 

Vegetable Seed* 

Subsequent to the institution in February 1942 of control over 
.the importation and exportation of- vegetable s-eed it aa^s realized, tha,t:' 
the only Ava,y in wliicjh the shortages arising ' from , inadequate" 
-i'mportatioii of vegetableseed could be supplemented, Avas by .greater: 
<X)iicentra:|i(:,ni on local production. For this 'to he effective, hoAveve.r, 
it ':,was- necessary , to Institute meavsures-to ensure -that the seed .produced 
satisfied ceidain , req.-uir.ementvs' in respect of qiiality. , 

As far back as the begihning of 1942 a commencement was 
made' OB pxiAmte initiative with the production of seed of a few kinds 
of •vegetables, but these efforts soon appeared to be inadequate. 
Oonsequently, the establishment of a Seed Dealers^ Association was 
UBdert-ake,ii 'in .close'^' co-operation .'Avith. the - Division of Horticulture., 

'■ and in'.this way- a' co-ordinated effort, was, -made to.'satisfj^'the "country’s,, 
smnl reciuirements. As a result, vegetable seed, production progressed 
^:with- -leap's ^ and' .bounds,. ; Whereas-' at .-..''the : beginning of -dhe -war,' '.all 
■-'vegetable seed, ''except'-, -for' i'so.lated-exeeptions., "was' imported, -the 
p(YsitioTi has improved to such an extent that to-day the local produc- 
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tioii is 11.0 fc only adequate in tb.e ease oi: practically all kinds c(‘ 
vegetables but in some cases there are t§ven surpluses availaide :ti)r 
expoila In fact, a new national industry lias been Inrilt up. 

In pursuance of Government Notice No. ..Idob evi':' 194Ii seiM.l 
growers can also register witli .tbe Division .of ],:!r:)rivicu]It'iire, oinl 
seed wliicli is produced in ■accordance with tlie re(:M:,irri,rii end a ti.cvi^ ai 
the Departnieiit, may be sold as '' Governme.nt ApfirowMl seet'L 
In addition, every effort is being made liy funiishiiig ad/vii-c and 
under talcing' inspection to inijirove the quality e.rf tlic stuvl ])ro(l'i}(*o<l 
and to effect standardization as far, as possible. 


Grass Seed, 

In view of the extreme difficulty atteii, cling ih,o iin[)ort.aiion oi 
grass seed in the present circumstances, furtber' clbirts u‘er(;‘ 
during tbe past year to encourage tlie produetiou of siuul of exotic 
pasture crops as much as possible. In this way tlie smul jiroduoiimi 
of various varieties was promoted, althougli farmers do noi yrd 
display sufficnent interest in this matter. The T)e|)iiri immt. is, liow- 
ever, proceeding with the worlc i.n an endeavour to enublc* t'very fariuiM* 
to produce his own requirements at least. 


Import Arrangements. 

The measures for control over the import and export c.>f fc'xuisivtilfs 
mentioned in last' year’s annual report have been' c‘-oiiiiii;ue<l, Init 
owing to the serious shortage of shipping facilities from tim TJuilml 
. States of America yrnd Great Britain, the Pood Control Org-a;tri.zati<::in 
was conipelled to tighten up the <‘o:utrol on imp'Oris and to I'cM'iorumuid 
that only absolutely essential recjuireirients should fa* allowcMl lo 
be iniported. Except in the carse of requirements as wlnud, i<a«, 
fertnizer, farm.ing machinery, flour and tinned milk, iln,^ .remaiinug 
available' space had by way of a system, of strict prioi'Ity raJ;ing; to' 
be allotted to other important items such as nuudrinery and s|)are 
partvS required by vegetable, fruit and milk eaniiiug fardnriirs, 
pd butter factories, the baking industry and i!u‘ imuit iiulusiry, 
including municipal abattoirs, butchers, etc. 

To a lesser extent shipping facilities could be obtained for 
requirements such as tinned meat, rice, spices, spcuvially iireiuircMl 
ioodstnffs for invalids and infants, malt and hops, vegetabb^ ami 
other seeds, cocoa beans, gelatine, etc. The issue of import perrniis 
111 respect of commodities such as breakfast foods, tinned fish,, edible 
^ts and less important foodstuffs had to be discontinued altogeilier. 
Eoitunately, the povsition has impproved to sncli an exient during 
the latter half of 1943 that a large quantity of the goods on oi'df^o'* 
Trom the F.S.A. and Great Britain for months, and evmi for years, 
could be shipped. As regards the shipping of essential conimoditifs 
from the countries mentioned, it is expected that the moat difficult 
period IS past, but in spite of iinproTement, it still remains neeessarv 
to apply _a system of priority rating in order to keep key industries 

going and to meet the essential requirements of the country. 

j •«; it is hecoming increasinglv 
difhcnlt to obtain vita% important supplies from countries such as 
^re_at Britain and the United States of America. Before tlie war and 

hostilities, supplies were obtainable with- 
■fTia+ ^ 1 duty from a country like America, hut tlur position in 
tW +^“17 ^'lergone a fundamental change- with the result 
y^CTican Government gives permisison for the reh-nsis and 
ot the most essential raw materials, food Hiipplies ami 
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iiiacliiiiery only after tlie country for wiiicli siicli goods are destined 
lias indicated beforeliand to wliat extent such oominodities are essen- 
tial for the continuation of the wav and the maintenance of yitaliy 
important industries, and has also suhinitted an estimate of the nature 
nml quantities of each kind of raw material or manufactured article 
required. As a result of^ these stipulations it has become necessary" 
to take steps for iJie collection and elaboration of comprehensiYe 
statistical iiiforination, which in the pi’esent circumstances is an 
exceedingly difficult task. Nevertheless, the progress made so far is 
satisfactory and it is confidently expected that it will be possible to 
obtain for the Union such essential siipplievS and equipment as are 
available. 


Dehydration and Canning of Products^ 

Vegetables* 

During the previous World War the dehydration of vegetables 
was carried out on a considerable scale in many countries, but for 
various reasons little progress was niade in this industry. The prin- 
cipal reason was that tlie quality of the dehydrated product, as w^ell 
as the price in comparison with that of preserved and fresh 
vegetables, left much to he desired. Since the beginning of the 
prCvSent war special attention has again been, devoted to this matter, 
and as a result of the progress made in the technical field, it has now 
become possible to supply a palatable product of high quality, which 
also possesses a liigh nutritive value. It is expected that costs will 
I>e lirought witliin rmisonable limits as soon UvS production can be 
iindertakeii <.)n a siiffi(*ieiitly large commercial scale. 

In our country, too, pa:rfi(iiilarly good progress in this connection 
lias been made diiririg the past eigliteeii months, mainly as a result 
of a definite (Icvinaml from tlie Admiralty and the Ministry of Food 
in Great Dr i tain. Fortunately, tlie Organization has at its disposal 
tlie services of a highly qualified teelniical officer who is able to 
render active assistance to manufacturers not only in regard to the 
latest technical develoiimentvS but also the jiractical problems arising 
from the erection of machinery. 

Although the position has been made more difB.cult by the 
shortage of macdiiuery and equipment which must generally be 
imported, it has nevertheless been possible to erect several factories 
and to equip tliem with iocally-made machinery. The products of 
these factories compare very favourably with any produced elsewhere 
at present- Under the supervision and with the assistance of the 
Organization four factories are already producing dehydrated vege- 
tables on a fairly large scale, and about five .others' are busy '.erecting 
the, necessary plant aiuMniildings. The 'production is expected to 
reach a total of 1,000 tons of vegetables by the end of March, 1944. 
This output will increase 'as' new faeto'ries.'Come into, production and 
reas(:),nabie prospects for a market present themselves., ; 

One' of the main provisions laid; down by the Food Control 
Organization in connection with this work was that quality should 
l)e niaintained at the highest possible level. Only on this basis can it 
b(r hoped to keep the new industry going after the war. 

The Canning Industry. 

■'The' .caiming" i.iidustry'"' of 'the ' Union '.deserves ' special nieiitioh, 
.because of itsm'normous' development since the ontbreak of .war,,: The 
qu:od,ur4i,'onmfcca'iv.ned'^' jmoducts" has., increavsed by'' approximately /'SOO 
per cent., and a further increase is retarded only by the shortage of 
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tinplate. .For purposes of eo:mpa risen tlie folioAviiip* pr()(lvietir:iii 
figures (in lb.) are given. 


Frodmet. , 1940-41. ' 191:2-44. 

Jam ....... ... 55,790,000 1)0,280,000 

Emit 27,080,000 24,840,000 

Vegetables 4,520,000 24, ■100,000 

Cravfisli ... 5,680,000 0, 170,000 

Otli’er fish 2,050,000 4,215,000 


The ' tinplate- hitherto supplied to the 'Union was s|uslj,ilJy 
intended for ednihes, food for the Defence 10)iu:‘es and f()r llie JiritivsJi 
Ministry of Food, and we were (-onsequently plaeed^ in a ditlieiilt 
position in that supplies of tinned food tor the ^rd.vilian population 
had to he drastically curtailed. An atteinpt is being nnnle, however, 
to maintain the norniai supplies of jam. 

During the forthcoming year the fish canning ^ industry will 
receive special attention, and everything possible will be <h>m* to 
produce to the m.a,xii.iiuin capacity in order tha.t tlie l,ocal i,ad'iistry' 
can replace the canned fish which used to be imported and of vvln(-v}i 
the present supplies are inadequate. 

Standards for the inspection of citrus pulp, based oip specifica- 
tions of the British Ministry of Food, have been laid down aiul 
applied during tlie season. New specifications liave since been issued, 
necessitating supervision of tlie manufacturing |)rm;ess at. ^ the 
.factories, Arraiigements have been made wi,tli tlie Army Food 
Inspection Service to carry ont inspections at the fac-tories. 

In addition to tlie execution of tlie canning prograiiiiiie with a. 
view to coinniercial and production (‘onsiderat.ioUvS, (‘oiiHiih’rjiliIe liro- 
gress has been made in regard, to .tlie researdi side of this work, A 
la.rge number of fruit varieties have, for example, hc'en tf‘8ted out by 
the Western Province Ilesearch Station for their drying, canning and 
general , preservation qualities, while the 'Low’ I'eTnpe;ratuTe Ilesca.rc.li 
Laboratory has carried out valuable research ivork in raiirnection with 
canned vegetables, fish and the improvement of tlie process for 
making citrus pulp. 

Agricultural Machinery, Implements and 
Requisites. 

During tlie past year the Department once again made every 
effort to secrxre for the farming community the maximum possihle 
quantity of machinery, implements and other requisites, without 
which continuation of the prodxiction procesa in agricxiltxire on a 
proper basis would he impossible. _ The Controller coi loomed, ilie 
Director-General of Sxxpplies and private firms all gave their aetive 
assistance in this matter. 

Imports. 

Imports of agricxxltural jnachineiy, implements, etc., remaiiu'd 
considerably below the normal reqxiireinents of the ITnion, mainly as 
a resxilt of the difEcult shipping position. Since the middle of' thi' 
year a welcome increase in importation toolc place, partirularly from 
the TJnited States of America and Canada, but it is imjiossihio to 
predict how long this improvement will continxie. The cumulative 
effect of four sxiecessive years of subnormal importation is already 
making itself felt. • On the whole, it may be stated tliat the iiuporta- 
jwn of agricxiltui‘al implements, machinery and spare parts during 
1940 and 1941 was about 20-30 per cent, below normal, and during 
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1942 and tlie first flight montlis of 1943 aljouf- 60 per cent, below 
iioriiiaL 111 the' case of barbed wire and baling* wire^ the' imports,,, 
cliiriiig 194(,j aiid^ 1941 were about 10-25 per cent, below the pre-war 
level,, and since then tliey have been very much smaller. Other points 
of interest in this connection are the recent iiiiportatioii'of a consider- 
able luiinber of cream separators and the small ' scale' importation of 
tractors and 'spare parts. 

Local Manufacture* 

It is clear, therefore, that had it not been for tbe immense pro- 
gress made with local manufacture, the p,resent position of fanners 
in the LTnion would have been most alarming and food production 
would have suffered very seriously. The fact that the position has 
hitherto not become very grave is, therefore, largely atttributable to 
the success achieved in. local manufacture. Whereas in 1942 the 
local production was less than 2,000 tons, tHe total last year amounted 
to 4,000 tons, and the total for 1943 is estimated at almost 13,000 tons 
which, on a weight basis, covens roughly 50 per cent, of the Union 
total reqiiirenients. This (|uantity represents a large variety of 
articles maniifactiired at numerous widely-scattered machine factories. 
It does not, however, include such items as barbed wire, baling vdre 
and piping. 

It rvill, of course, be readily understood that up to the present 
local inaniifacture has had to be confined mainly to the simple and 
lighter type of article which can be turned out economically and in 
large quantities. Production rvas concentrated mainly on articles 
like light ploughs, cultivators, plough-shares, harrow teeth, hand 
hoes, sickles, horse-shoes, etc. Only a relatively small quantity of the 
following types of articlcvS was manufactured during 1943, owing to 
the fact that a considerable number of these articles were ordered 
from oversea and may l)e expected here shortly: mediuin-weigdit 
double-furrow ploughs, maize planters, cutting harrows, hammer- 
mills, hay-rakes, wind-mills, darn scrapers, etc. The locally-manu- 
factured articles -were the result of private enterprise, except in the 
case of maize planters, hay-rakes and mechanical maize-threshing 
machines, in respect of which production wvas carried out in the 
execution of orders placed with firms by the Director-General of 
Supplies. 

Not only was very good progress made with the manufacture of 
this class of article, but also with that of a large variety of spare 
parts, iiicluding some for tractors and engines. It is obvious, how- 
ever, that it will not only be difficult but also uneconomical to manu- 
facture all the vspare parts required in the country, especially in cases 
where only small quantities are required. 

The greatevSt difficulty k being experienced in connection with 
the inanufacture of spare parts for tractors, but even in this respect 
■satisfactory progress', can he recorded.. It; is^' important to' mention 
that the inanufacture of large numbers of milk and cream cans has 
been successfully carried out in the country. 

An important development in connection with the distribution of 
locally-manufactured agricultural implements, requisites, etc., is the 
recent establishinent of a National Panel of Go-operative Societies. 
This organization aims at collective purchasing direct from manufac- 
turers at factory prices by a co-operative wholesale firm, which will 
be responsible for the hanging of the goods from the time when they 
leave the factory^. '■ until.; „they^''.. reach, vthe ,■ individual , ■ co-op'erative:;; 
societies, and will in this way ensure that agricultural requisites are 
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obtained for inembers of oo-opei’ative societies o.t tiie lowc'st possible 
prices. 

Wire* 

All wire is^ under tlie control of the Controller of Iron and Steeb 
J)iit responsibility for its distribution in so far as 
poses are concerned, has been delegated to the Controller of Agricul- 
tural Machinery, Iiiiplements and liequisites. 

^ Baling IFire, — Since March. 1943, Iscor has bec^n niatHifar'tiiriiig 
kding wire, and about 1,700 tons have already been pioimsed by the 
(Jontpller of Agricultural Machinery, Implenients and HiMjuisites to 
appointed wholesale distributors for sale to farmers, witli tlie aid of 
retail distributors where necessary. The bulk of tlie wire, howiuau’, 
was consigned direct from Iscor. to the most impo,rtant feed-prod u<4 rig 
areas. About 220 tons of baling wire are made availalile per laoiiil.!, 
while the country’s present requirements are estimated at 350 tons or 
double the pre-war quantity. This fact emphasizes the necess.iiy fo,r 
the exercise of the greatest economy on the part of farmers i,M i’lie use 
of baling wire.^ ^ Fa..rniers can make a valuable coiitributio,n i,fi tliis 
direction by utilizing the same wire several times,. 

The prices of baling wire manufactured at Iscor have b(:‘en fixed 
by the Price Controller. These prices vary according to thick'.ne.ss, 
and, are 32s, to 34s. 6d. per 100 lb. from wdiolesaler to retai'lcr, i:i,nd 
f.rom 35s.' to 37s. 6d. per iOO lb. from retailer to farmer (all c] nota- 
tions f.o.T. Iscor). 

.. Bwrhed IFfre.— -Thioxigh the i.ustruiuentality of tlio I'ood (to.ii- 
troller, several quantities of black barlied wire (a total of 2,700 tons so 
far) have been obtained from ilie Depariiiient of Deitmee sinm* Maiuli, 
1S:M:2 and this wire^^ was made available to farmers by ihv. (,lon {/roller 
of Agricultural Mnchinery, Implements and Itecpiisites wi.ili t'lm 
assistance of certa,iu wholesale distributors. T4,U'.^ (.Icvinand frir 
exceeded 'the supply, however (up to. tlie end of .Augnsi iipplications 
'. .for ..3,900 tons were received) and the distribiition waa,''the:re.foi*e, 

„ regulated under a permi.t on an economic basis. No permit i:s g:raaii;eii 
except in canes where the wire, is urgently required' for essentia 1 neofls. 
In this way about 4,000 farmers iil all parts of the coniitrv were 
.assisted with small quantities of barbed wire. . The,, price of this 
ungalvanized black barbed ware to the farmer is about 20s. per roll 
of 260. yards. , , 

In view of the heavy demand and the fact that it will ])robablT 
not be possible to obtain further vsnpplies from the Depai'tirumt of 
Defence,: mrraiigeineB.ts have been ..made for the iinportaticm of a 
' 'Considerable qipiitity of barbed wdre. It' is expected that i:r:i th.(‘ lussr 
future Iscor will also manufa.cture. smooth wire for fencing |riirpos(\s. 

Binder Twine. 

In order to cope with the' extremely cliffi,cult position with "wbicdi 
the country, was,. faced during,' the 1942-43' wheat4lireshing 8eas..O',ri thc^ 
application of stringent control over .distribution was necessary. Ha.d 
it not been for the timely measures instituted in this connection'' 
many wheat. farmers 'would have found themselves in a' ve:rv di:ffic'ul't 
' 'position..' ■ ■ ' ■ . ’ 

During 1942-43 nltoget]b.er 68,300 bales of binder twina were sold 
to iariiiers. In view of the expected increase in the oulput of witdt'r 
cereals during the coming season, the country’s vi'iiuiivnKuils in 
respect of binder twine tor 1943-44 are estimated at 95,000 hah'.a. In 
; ifilder to meet this large' demand, everything possiWe is being ’done 
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[li to expand local manufacture. The position Eas alsO' been 

rtalep'uardcd by tlie recent arrival of a substantial quantity of twine 
wkudi Jiad l)een ordered from oversea last season, but coiikT not be 
delivered. , 

Jute Materials (Gram Bags, Wool Bags, etc.). 

F<>r some time ^ now tbe_ supply position in regard to tliese 
iriiiteriiiJs lias lieeii difticiilt. It is felt that tlie only way in wliicli to 
cope with the position is to institute a collective purchasing'* scheme, 
wliicii v’ould reduce the risks attached to individual importation. 
The normal iinporters of jute materials have created a panel for this 
purpose, but owing to various difficulties found that they were unable 
to import under prevailing conditions. Consequently, the Govern™ 
iiieiit intervened and decided to undertake the purchase of the 
country’s jute requirements itself. ISTo decision has as yet been made 
with regard to the cliaimel of distribution. 

Provision of Fertilizers. 

Ill view of the fact that still greater difficulties were experienced 
in connection with importation, the fertilizer position on the 
whole did not improve, and it was necessary to intensify the rationing 
system which was commenced during the previous year. Throughout 
the year, hoivever, special efforts ivere made to secure as much 
shipping space as possible, particularly for our requirements of rock 
phosphate, but although a certain measure of success -was achieved, 
it ivas not iiossible to import nearly enough fertilizer to satisfy 
the country’s requirements. 

Phosphates continue to be our most important fertilizer, 
especially in the form of superphosphate. It was estimated that 
during 1943 about 195,000 tons of superphosphate would be available, 
of wdiich, after other requirements had been met, approximately 
160,000 tons would remain for allocation to European farmers. Since 
there was a demand for inore than 400,000 tons of siiper-equiyalent, 
it will be realized that there was a serious shortage, and permits had 
therefore to be issued under the rationing' system on a considerably 
smaller basis than that for the previous year. Consequently, the 
allocations fluctuated hehveen 25 per cent, and 50 per cent., in 
accordance with the importance of the crop, and it was unfortunately 
even impossible to make any allocation for fruit. Although it was 
possible during the first half of the year to supply the fertilizer 
for which permits had been issued, it appeared in June that the flow 
of phosphate rock had decreased to such an extent that the allocations 
could not be executed ill full. Consequently, it was clear by the 
end of August that the provisional allocations iiiade for October to 
December wmuld have to be reduced. 

In so far as nitrogen is concerned, the fertilizer trade succeeded 
during the second half of 1942 in making arrangements for the 
importation from Angola of 5i000 tons of fish meal at a reasonable 
price. During August 1942 appreciable quantities of Chile saltpetre 
were also imported. In order to meet the balance of our nitrogen 
requirements, it was necessary to ipport about 12,000 - tons of 
ammonium sulphate. IJnfortunatelyj it was not possible to import 
This amount,, hut as'' a result of’ special arrangements. 6,000' tons .were 
nevertheless* imported up to 'June 1943.,: Of. the,' balance,, a fiirther 
'smull ' 'quantity '' wa'S' subs'equently ./.imported, dnit the ; 6,000 tons'' 
expected early in 1944 consist for the greater paidvof the iinimported 
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surplus of 1943. Owing to the irregular uiul huidc^iiuale siqiply of 
nitrogenous fertilizer, it was therefore ini|)ossible to iillooai:^ ‘t.liis 
kind "of fertilizer separately for ordinp'y farniiiig purposes. After 
provision had been made for the requirenientvS O'i: and s|>e("‘'!ai 

crops like sugar-cane and tobacco, only sufticuent reiuaimsl. to c'^iuihle 
the trade to meet the demand for mixed fertilizers. 

It is necessary here to refer to the eoiivplainis ol‘ fanners who 
wanted superphosphate- but were unable at tiines ol)'iaiii it, and 
had eoiiseqiieiitly to take a much more expensive inixisire in rnalcr 
to have fertilizer in time. Although numerous eomplaiiits of this 
nature were received, the fact must be empliaBized that^ 'tlicse farmers 
represent an irisignifi,cant percentage of the 40,000 farmers' wlio 
'received, fertilizer permits. It will be understood that ii- was impos- 
sible on the strength of the available data to organize matters in 
such a manner that every' farmer could procure ihe particular type 
of fertilizer allocated to him. It was arranged wiili ilic^ fertilizer 
trade that only 30 per cent, of the phosphates eoubl be used for 
■'the manufacture ,of mixtures, and this figure was fixed because 
it more or less represented the pre-war position and lietaiuse the 
applications from farmers justified it according to the estimatixs. As 
a result of the irregular supply and the seasonal nature of the dmmrnd 
for various fertilizers, however, there were times when inaiiy ordtrrs 
for superphosphate could not he executed, while on occasion, JiTihough 
to a lesser extent, certain mixtures could also not be |)rovidcaL If. 
is expected, ho'wever, that with the additional infin"ination now 
available, .the Controller of Fertilizer will be in a positi-on t-o .nuike 
better arrangements for 1944. 


The fullest US6 was on.ee again made of the (/iiatin on 

tlie State gnano islands.' The year was fairly favonrahle and Hit' 
output comparati-vely large. As usual, the dcmiuid t-xceoded Ihc 
supply by a hundred thousand bags, lint i.lie guano (Mintrilmtcd 
considerably towards supplementing the shortage of fertiliser. Never- 
theless, its issue had to be confined to wheat, vegetaliles, onioiiH and 
pyatoes. Owing to an increase in collection and (listfibuilon cosi,s, 
the net price of guano_ to the farmer_ was increased from .£(! to £7 
per ton, but this price is, of course, still very low in comparison with 

the exceptionally high fertilizing value of guano. 

^ _ Good^ progress was made during the year with the exploitation 
ot local fertilizer sources, and the Laiigebaan factory reached the 
“ August. It is estimated that the production will 
be 8,000 tons per month, but since considerable difl'icnHios are still 
expected, particularly dn regard to the best conditimis for the utiliza- 
1011 of milled rock, its sale on the open marlcet and by ageiits is 
not_ recommended for the present, and arrangemou Is ' haw 
made with manufacturers for a limited distribution to be made to 
estate departments, institutions and co-operative societies who are 
requested to report on the_ product. It is intended also to arrange 
toi the distribution of this milled rock under a permit fi’om. the 
beginning of 1944. ' 

The scheme for the payment of a subsidy of ,£1 pnr ton on 

ended 31 August 

194d the btate paid out an amount of approximately £270,000 under 

tile scheme. ■ " • 

The campaign for the i^mking of/ compMt, h)t]\ by farmers 
and municipalities, was vigorously continued. Owing to the shorta.sw 
' qx lertilizer, th^ mamifactTire of compost is vety ne<’e.ssury, aufi ii 
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is giirtifyiiigV to ^ iw that good progress is being made, in tMs 
(lirectioiu Tiieie is also a large demand for Karroo and kraal manure^ 
and fanners are utilizing this prodnct to an ever-increasing' extent^ 
but considerable dilliciilty is being experienced in obtaining adequate 
transport facilities. The possibilities for the fixation of the prices 
of Xarroo and kraal nianure aio being investigated by the Price 
Controller. 

The prospects for 1944, especially in regard to phosphates, appear 
to be considerably better than in 1943 .since there is a probability 
that arrangements will be made for shipping from Morocco. Never- 
theless, the supply will be much lower than the total demand, and 
rationing wdll'have to be continued. 

Guidance to Farmers and Consumers^ 

Once again the Publicity Section has made an important contri- 
bution to the activities of the Food Control Organization and has 
carried out very valuable publicity work for the benefit of producers 
and consumers in these times wvhen advice and guidance in regard 
to a number of matters are so very necessary. Broadly, it may be 
stated that further attention^ has been given to the functions and aspi- 
rations outlined in the previous report. In other w^ords, through the 
medium of the press and the radio and through personal contact, 
every effort is being made to keep producers and consumers abreast 
of new developments, and to give guidance in respect of economical 
utilization and efficient production. Attention was concentrated 
mainly on publicity work for the benefit of producers wFile that in 
the interests of consumers -was not altogether effective. Consumers 
did not, however, always appreciate what was being done on their 
behalf and the Crganization was sometimes severely criticized by 
certain consumers. 

In so far as farmers are concerned, there is in the first place 
the personal contact, Uiioii the introduction of food control it was 
decided to visit all important food-pro dncing parts of the Union with 
a view to furnishing information to producers and consumers in 
regard to food problems. These visits have now for the greater part 
been completed, but meetings are still being arranged in parts 
where they are deemed necessary. Experience has proved that 
personal contact is of the utmost value and was consequently one 
of the decisive factors in the success achieved in the whole campaign 
for the stimulation of production. , . 

.In, this connection the extension service, of., the Department played 
an important role. Extensive propaganda was made by means of 
visits to farms, lectures on farmers’ days and cooperative demonstra- 
tions for increased production with the least possible impairment 
of soil fertility and, consequently, without soil erosion. Particular 
emphasis was' laid on the necessity, for— ■ ' 

(a) rational production through sound farming practices, better 
cultivation' and' weed', control;. ■. 

(5) the manufacture and utilization . of municipal and farm 
compost to supplement the shortage of fertilizer to a certain extent 
and to counteract the deteriorafidn of soil fertility ; an^ 

':,,^;:''V',''(o).'.4he 'cultivxation',', 0 ^^ crops,' esp.ecially pere,nnia'l' grass" 

pastvires, dryland lucerne and legumes, and drought resistant feed 
'Varieties.'"';' i'- . ■.■> ■ ■ 
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In consequence of this work grass pastures tire Ixring crstaJiiislied 
on a iiiiicJi larger scale, and good progress is being nnrde wiili 
■' provision of feeds for animals. Tlxese activities iuive tiLrinidy . Iuh,! 
a beneficial teffect on the production of animal prothicdis, tiiid 'i;lieri5 
has also been a considerable decrease in stock losses. 

Very useful work has also been carried out tlirougli iiiec'ii'iiiii 
of the radio service and the publicity series. The iisutil talks are' 
broadcast on Tuesdays and Fridays at 6.50 p.iiu, and a special talk 
to hu'usewives in connection wit.li nutrition and tlie [irepiiriiUou of 
food is broadcast every Wednesday at 12.30 p.in. by the iJietitiaii of 
the Food Control Organiiaation. {Subsequently reprints of tliese talks 
are sent out regularly three times a week in the form of a [mldicity 
series to the press, farmers'’ organizations, public bodies aiul licrtain 
members of the public. This form of propaganda is further extended 
by officers of the Department who disseminate ilie iubn'inatiiiii as 
much as possible in their particular areas. During tlie y(3a,r 150 
broadcast talks were issued on a large variety o'f siilijects, all of 
. which, had a direct or indirect bearing on matters relating to fooxL 

The written word also contributed its share towards tlie d/issemi- 
. nation of information among fanners and oonsuiiiers. l!r£{),r*iiiati()ii 
of iniiiiediate importance is handed over to the Depiirtiiieiit press 
service for publication in the form of statements to tlie press and 
.• agricultural journals, 43 such statements having been issiml,l during 
the year. In addition, considerable use was made of Fa/rminy tn. 
South Africa, the monthly journal of tdxe^Bepartiiient, for imparting 
' information in , regard to food matters, in a/dditi.o.n i:;o the usual 
articles on this eomiueheiisive problem, special issues wc,re rlevoicd 
tO''food control. The October 1942 issue, for example, was specially 
de\a:)te(i to x:;rop“prod'uetion' in the' siuiuner-rainfa.ll area, i:.lH:,3 iyiircli 
1943 issue .to agricultural matters in the wiu.tcr-raini‘all area, while 
the .June issue, w'as devoted exclusively to pom.icullaire, and tlie 
,. September issue to soil fertility,. ■ These special issues W'crc' e,'Xt.reinely 
Vpopular 'because the interests of- one group of quod iiccrs 'were dealt 
with '.i'n ' the minutest detail in a single volume which will t,h.ere:fo'rcr 
'always be useful for reference purposes. ' 

: Apart ' from the' 'information 'imparted by the. lI'o.me 

Offioers of the Department and by the Dietitian of the Foiid (hintrol 
Organization in regard to food matters, there is also the wimk of 
the Nutrition Committee. This Committee gave special atiention 
to the drawing uj) of a qxmlitative food plan for an adeijiiate cheap 
diet and a, Oj[ii.an.titaive-. diet.' scale ■ for 4116 'various ■.i.neinbe'rs of the' 
family. The foo.d .plan,:,'., as. well ...'as dhe- -'diet 'Sca'le, were suluniltcd 
to the National Nutrition 'Council, , ■ and its . pxiblication has abxuuly 
been approved. 

The Position of the Most Important 
Food Products. 

A brief survey is given below of the main facts in regard to 
the developments which have taken place during the past year in 
connection with the most important, food products. From this it 
will be clearly seen that the Food Control Organization and tin- 
, various control boards have done their utmost to arrange matters 
Gi;:.®, S'aoli a way that the ititerests of both consumers and producers 
'';'pp;,fi!6rv.ea to the best advantage. 
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Maize. 

llie FMl/42 Maize Crop , — The 1941/42 mai^e crop was approxi- 
mately IGjOOOjOOO bag's, but fortunately there was a small carry- 
over' froiri the previous season. 

Prices to the producer ’at the centre of delivery according to 
agreement were fixed at the beginning of the seasoii’/i.e., on 1 May 
1942 at 15s. per 200 lb. delivered in bags for grades 2, 4 and 6; 
14s. lOd. for grades 3, 5 and 7; and 14s. 8d. for grade 8. For. 
maize in grain elevators the prices for the' various grades were fixed 
at 9d. less per 200 lb. than those for maize in bag's. 

In view of the shortage which reached a critical stage at the 
end of the marketing year as a result of the short crop, together 
with on increase in consumption due to abnormal circumstances 
prevailing in the country, it was decided to raise the fixed producer 
prices as from 19 March 1943 by Is. to 16s. per bag. It wms 
hoped that this would act as an incentive to producers to place the 
new crop, which was comparatively well advanced, on the market 
early and also^to bring the maize still on the farms into circulation. 
Furthermore, it was decided to take in maize with a moisture content 
in excess of 12i per cent, for a limited period and to pay for it 
according to the full weight delivered. This encouragement to 
producers unfortunately did not have the desired effect, namely, 
to make maize available to consumers at an earlier date, as heavy 
rains started to fall in March and April and greatly delayed 
harvesting operations. 

Although an increased price was paid to the producer in respect 
of maize delivered after 19 March 1943 no change was made in 
the constimerts prices. Tip to 30 April 1943 the maximum 
'Con Burner ts prices were as follows: — 


Fo;ri MAize {Ifree on rail sen/ler^s station). 



Nos. 2, 

4 and 6. 

Nos. 3, 

5 and 7. 

No. 8. 


s. d. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

100 l)a.!?s or more _ 

15 7 

15 5 

15 3 

99 to 21 bags. 

15 10 

15 8 ^ 

15 6 

20 to 6 bai^s 

If) 1 

15 11 

15 9 

5 to 2 bags,. ." 

16 4 

16 2 

16- 0 

I bag 

16 7 

16 5 

16 3 


FO'R Maize Probucts {Delivered free on mil Iniye'/s station). 



30 bags 
and more. 

29 to 

11 bags* 

10 to 
. 6 bags, 

■ 6 to 

'2 'b'ags. 

1 bag.' 


s. 

d. 

s* 

d. 

' s. . 

d. 

s. 

d. 

B. 

d.' 

No. 1 fine granidated mealiemeal... . 

18 

0 

18 

4 

18 

8 

19 

0: 

: ■' 19 „ 

6 

Unsifted gtannlated mealienjeal.. . . . 

17 

6 

17 

10 

18 

2'. 

18 

6 

19 

0 

Unsifted' ' other ' than '. 'granulated 





17 


18 

O',' 

■. 18' 

6 

.'Mealiemeab. 

17 

0 

‘17 

4 

8 

Sifted crashed mealies. . .. . 

17 

3 

17 

7 

17 

11 

18 

3 

18' .. 

9 

Unsifted crashed mealies. 

17 

0 

17 

4 

17 

S 

18 

0 

^ 18 

6'"' 

Samp.. . . . . ... .. 

23 

6 

23 

10 

24 

'2. 

..,'24 

6 

26 

0 

Mealie rice. 

23 

6 

23 

10 

" '24 

2.'" 

,24 

6 

■: 25 

0 

Make gerra'-meaL... .. i". ' 

11 

6 

11 

10 

12': 

2' :■ 

'..12 


13'' 

0 

"Hominy Chop.. .> . .. ■. . . ' 

10 

0 

10 

4 

10 

■:8 

11 

0 ' 

,1 !.'■ 

' 

6'.' 
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Provision, has been made for an increase of 1 penny per hng 
per month on the above consumer’s prices as from f!.1 ,l,fl42. 

On 19 February, 1948, all registrations of \vla^ 

authorised to hny from producers were cancelled, and ihe 
Industry Control Board by virtue of the powers vesliM,! in it l)y 
War M*easiire No. 20 of 1942 itself bought malm fi'om tlic^ firciilucjers 
through agents in order to obtain physical coiitroi over tlie imiizcn 
Since the ''Mealie Industry Control Board was tbe sole bviyi.^r of 
elevator niaiise as from. 1 May, 1942, and, further im) re, situu:^ it; tcaik 
over all uiivsold supplies of maize from cMR'lperiitive sotir^ties on 
1 September, 4.942, by far the greater part of the available niaize 
stocks at this stage, i.e., during the months of .Ifebriiary, .Mardi 
and April, was under the direct control of the Mealie Coriirrd Board. 
The Board could therefore ensure that an equitalde (l,ist.ri1viiti(Tn of 
these stocks would take place throughout the country. 

Although the prospects in regard to the new crop wevre good, 
the Food Controller considered it advisable to reduce the issue of 
permits to consumers, in order to ensure that available slocks would 
not be consumed before the new crop became available. In this 
process of rationing account was taken in the first |)]ac*e of tlie 
requirements for human consumption, and gradually dJ.ii:iinish,ing 
quantities of maize were made available for the feeding of animals 
until as from 1 March, 1943, no maize at all could l)c relcascM'l i'or 
feeding ' purposes. Stock owners were advivsed to use otlier (nu'eak 
and green feeds, and they wmre also assisted l>y tlm ].ifi.ing of tlie 
. permit restrictions on the purchase of bran, germ nH?a1 ami 1mm in y 
chop, nations for human consumption had also to 1)0 rcduiaul, but 
maize rations, especially in the ca.se of natives, (u,)uld lie siip|.)Icrncn't:ra'1 
with potatoes, beans and other kinds of vegetal)! cs. 

In order to reduce the vrastage of valualile 1n,i,nuin food to a 
minimum, the sifting of bran in the preparation of .nuu:ilic,u:ueal was 
prohibited.’ Tt.wuis, also made compulsory that a certain percentage' 
of yellow mealiemeal should be mixed with wdii.te.mfudiciiicsil in or'dcr 
to m,ake stoedvs of yellow maize available pfor hurrmn cfi'icsiiinirtion. 
The percentage to be added- was first raised from a mirvinmin of 
10 pet'' cent.' and a maxim.um' of 25 per' cent., to- a Triinirnrim of 
-25 ner cent, and a'm,axi-mum,,of 40 per. cent., and later to a Tnaximum 
of 50 per cent. 

Disposal oi tho 1942'/48, ■ cron-.— The 1942/48 ruaizc cro'i") 

showed a considerable improvement on that of the previous year. Tn 
pursuance of .the policy to com.pensate 'the far'iner for increased costs, 
-■.the producerkS' 'price wms -fixed nt '16s. per ■ 200 Ih.; in bags for gnides 
'. .2,; 4 ,and' 6,' 15s^. ^ 5 and 7, and :I5s. '7di' for- grade '8. 

:'';:For maize' delivered .in "elevators the prices for the various - grades 
were again 9d. lower per 20G Ih, than those for maize in bags. 

"Whereas during 'the .'previous ma.rketin-g year, 'different' maxinium 
consiimerks prices .-were fixed fon .various'' -quantities-, o'f maize and 
maize products, .-this practice was. abandoned .a:S' from 1 May, "1948, 
and a maximum price for the; 'VarioxtS ' grades and . kinds , of maize 
and maize products was fixed, which left a reasonable margin for 
healthy competition. In the ease of maize products, however, a 
difference was made between the 'prices : at ' which'' in. illers- and' dis- 
tributors could sell. 

These maximum prices were fixed as follows:**^ 

IFor ; CDslivereft free on rail sender’s station)* 

, 18s. 3d. per 200 m. for gcrades 2, 4 and 6. 

. IBs. Id. per 200 in. for afrades 3, 5 and 7. 

17s, lOd. per 200 tb. for grade 8. 
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For Mai7E Peobhcts {Delivered free on rail buyer^s station). 


• 

Millers. 

Distributors. 


s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

Fhio gramilated -naealiemcal 

18 

7 

20 

1 

Unsifted granulated mealiemeal 

18 

0 

19 

6 

Unsifted other than granulated mealiemeal 

17 

7 

19 

1 

Sifted crushed mealies 

17 

iO 

19 

4 

Unaifted crushed mealies 

17 

7 

19 

1. - 

Samp.. 

23 

8 

25 

2 

Mealie rice 

23 

8 

25 

2 

Germ meal 

11 

6 

13 

0 

Honiirw chop.. 

10 

0 

11 

6 

Mealie bran. ' 

6 

2 

7 

8 


In the case of maize products the prices were increased by 6d. 
where these products were sold in the Cape Province, Natal and 
certain districts in the Transvaal. Provision has again been made 
for an increase of one penny per hag per ino^th on the above con- 
sumer’s prices for both maize and make products as from 31 August, 
1943. 

In regard to seed maize which is an important factor for a 
good crox) during the coming season, a producer or maize is allowed 
to sell seed maize to another producer at a minimum price of 18s. 6d. 
|)er bag. The seller must obtain a x>erniit from the Mealie Industry 
Control Board and the purcliavser of seed maize similarly requires a 
X)ermit from the Board for the purchase of more than two bags of 
seed. 

Buriinig the new marlveting year the Mealie Industry Control 
Board coutinued to operate as sole buyer of elevator make. At 
first, as the result of the delayed reaping, the Board was also the 
sole buyer of maize in bags from producers, but as from 1 July, 
1943, traders were again registered to operate as direct buyers from 
producers on tlieir own account. An agreement has, however, been 
reachde wdth cooperative societies to purchase make on behalf of 
the Mealie Indnstry Control Board from the beginning of the season. 
The aim is to allow consumers to take up the maize marketed through 
the ordinary channels of trade before the Board makes its stocks 
in elevators and in codperative stores available. 

By exercising physical control over available stocks, the Food 
Controller and the Mealie Indnstry Control Board are able to 
eliminate the povssihility of maldistribution. Furthermore, it is 
essential that every effort should be made to husband available siiq)- 
plies as far as possible and so build up a reserve from "which the 
following crop can he supplemented. A permit system has once 
again been instituted, and no person may buy more than two bags 
of maize or make xmodnets per month except under a permit. The 
quantities allocated for human consumption and for stock feeding 
purposes each month are ample, and although the primary^ con- 
sideration. is to meet all direct requiremerrts for buman nutrition, 
adequate quantities are also made available for the produrtion of 
essential protective foods such as dairv products, fresh milk, eggs 
and bacon. Maize is also made availahle for draught animals used 
for essential services, and for manufacturing purposes. 

order ' tO' encoTirage/the, production' ;:of , maize, during the'noming 
season, the Government has announced that, whatever the size of 
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tlie crop maj?' be, the producer will receive" a price of Kis. per bag 
for the best grades. This aiino\mcemen.t' should iiiicloiibtedly Jiave 
a stimulating effect on maize production, and if climatic conditions 
are favourable, there is reason to believe that the next crop, supple- 
mented with the reserve which, it is hoped, it will be possible to 
carry over, will be sufficient to meet the country’s requirenieiits. 


Wheat. 


The 1942/43' wheat crop was the second largest in the history 
of the Union, and wnas exceeded only hy that of 1935/36. The 
final crop estimate fixed the figure at 5,640,000 hags, but in conse- 
quence of the extraordinarily good yield in the Orange Free State, 
6,114,200 bags were threshed, accoi^ing to the threshiiig-rnacliiiie 
" returns received by the Wheat Board np to 21 August, 1943. The 
yield in the Orange Free State up to the same date was 2,5G2,91S 
hags — the largest crop in the history of that province. 

Despite the good wheat crop, it was in the national interest to 
continue the measures instituted in April, 1941, for the conservation 
of wheat. The coimtrjr’s wheat consuniption has increased enor- 
mously in the past few years. Whereas originally the conservation 
measures reduced the quantity of wheat required by 16 per cent, 
oil the quantity milled during 1938/39, tbe consumption increased 
by 7 per cent, during the year 1941/42, and hy a further 19 per cent, 
during the past year. This increased consumption must be asei'ibed 
to the general prosperity of the country, the large inlland niilitary 
/ requirements and the increased ' population. The maize shortage 
which prevailed for a few months at the end of 1942, and during 
the first part of 1943, also contributed considerably towards tbe 
increase iu' consumption during the past year. The result of this 
increased consumption ivS that the crop is just sufficient to meet the 
countrybs requireia,ents, and it was n-ot iiossible to relax the wheat 
conservation measures. In order to supplement the supply, pro- 
vxsioix was made for the importation of wheat, and a few shipments 
were received. In consequence of the large crop and the importation , 
it was fortunately possible, in« spite of the increased consumption, to 
inaintain the reserve wuth urhich the year was commenced and in 
this way to safeguard the cotintry^s bread reauirements to a certain 
extent. Steps have , already been taken for the further importation 
of wheat in the coming year, in order to maintain the country’s 
supply position on a sound basis. 


The distribution of the last wheat crop presented considerable 
diffi.cu!lties, but owing to the effective control which was applied, 
these difficulties '..were overcome. As' 'a- result of the co.pimis rains, 
the threshing', 'and . consequently ; alsO" the.' delivery, ol the crop in 
the north-eastern -Cape ' Province' and ;■ the': '.Orange; Free .'State ' was' 
considerably delayed-^-in many, eases- '.for -about two- months,'-. / Thanks' 
to the carry-over, hqwever, it was possible to keep the mills in the 
northern provinces going without transporting wheat from the 
Western Cape Province to the Transvaall/and ISTatal, and suhseqnently 
to consign wheat from the Orange Free State to tbe Cape. Fpr 
the first time the Union’s crop in the north exceeded the require- 
ments of the northern province^ (as a result of the large Free State 
crop), wdiile that of the Western Cape Province was inadequate for 

, the renfiirements of the south,. As a rule, the Transvaal and the 

' /Free State crop must be supplemented with Cape and/or imported 
.ih ocdenbo meet the needs of the mills in the north. During 

' 'liSft > A. ”U' ''!> i ^ ' 
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tlie past season tke Cape crop was barely sufficient ,to meet tlie,. 
local requirements and bad to be supplemented wdtk tke, imported 
wdieat. As a result of tke control it was possible to cope even wdtk 
tkis exceptional state of affairs and to eliminate tke unnecessary 
transport fo and fro and tke costs wkick tkis would necessarily entaiil. 

Tke prevailing' war conditions are gradually making tkeir 
inkuenGe felt to an in creasing* extent in tk.e Avkeat industry. In tlie 
previous report mention was made of tke fact tkat tke Wkeat Board, 
in collaboration witk tke IVIaijse Board, was authorized to import 
grain bags to meet tke requirements of tkeir respective industries. 
Consequently, there were sufficient grain bags even for tke unusually 
large wkeat crop. • Tke position as regards grain bags for tke coining 
crop is also extremely satisfactory, and iiracticaiij'- all tke grain 
bags required by tke wkeat industry kave already arrived and have 
been distributed by tke Wkeat Board according to tke requirements 
of tke various areas. 

As stated in tke previous report, tke Government announced 
in Marck, 1942, tkat it woulld request tke Wkeat Board to fix tke 
wdieat price for the past crop at 30s. 6d. and 30s. for Class A, 
grade 1, and Class B, grade 1, respectively. Tke Wkeat Board 
implemented tkis undertaking by fixing tke above prices for tke past 
crop. Tke Government also decided to continue witk tke policy 
of subsidizing bread so tkat tke selling price of a 2 lb. loaf would 
not exceed ()'|d. , To enable bakers to sell bread at tkis price, unsifted 
meal Ko. 1 kad to be available to tkem at 35s, per bag. Millers 
in tkeir turn could sell meal at tkis price only if tkey could purchase 
Class B, grade 1 wheat at 25s. 2d. per bag. Tke prices of other 
classes and grades are in |)roportiQn. It was therefore decided to ' 
subsidize tke price of Class B, grade 1 wkeat witk 4s. lOd. per bag 
(other cdasses and grades in proportion). The Wheat Board con- 
tributed 9d. per bag to the subsidy out of its current levy fund, 
while tke balan.ce was paid by the Government. In reality, there- 
fore, tkivS subsidy on tke imce of wkeat must be regarded as a 
subsidy to tke consumer. 

. In pursuance of these arrangements tke price of bread was 
raised to 6|d. from 1 November 1942. An investigation by the 
Wheat Board, however, revealed that owing to the' prevailing 
scarcity many bakers do not use certain oiffiional ingredients like 
vegetable fat, malt, sugar, etc., in tke making of bread. Since an 
allowance lias been made in tke price of bread to cover these ingre- 
dients, it was consequently decided to fix tke piuce of bread without 
making allowance for tke above-iiientioned optional ingredients', 
and on 5 March, 1943, tke price was reduced to 6d. per 2-lb, loaf. 

Upon the introduction of the standard loaf from 1 May, 1941, 
provision was made for a mixed meal (consisting of 95 per cent, 
wheat meal with the addition of not more than 5^ per cent, mealie- 
meal, ryemeal or soybean meal), and a standard mixed loaf baked 
with this meal. Tke demand for this mixed meal and loaf was, 
however, very limited and, consequently, they were abolished from 
5 March, 1943. All wheat meal and bread offered for sale at present 
are* therefore pure wkeaten products, and the references to mixed 
meal wkick are sometimes still heard, are based on a complete 
' miOTuderstanding.:.,' . . 

The fertilizer position neoessitated the rationing of fertilizer 
'■■even, for;' the wheat industry,, but ;in view^ of 'the 'special in^ortance 
of wheat-growdng tke largest quota was allocated to tkis industry. 
.''Nevertheless, tke decrease in the quantity of fertilizer involved the;,, 
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danger 'that wheat farmers would sow other cereals like oats and rye 
which can do with less fertilker. Consequently^ the Cioveniiiieiit,, 
on tile recoiuineiidatioii of the Wheat iioarclj decided to follow the 
policy adopted last year of giving advance indications of the price 
of wheat with a view to encouraging the production of this cereal. 
It was therefore announced in March that the price for the coining 
1943/ 44 season would be 36s. 6d. per bag for Class A, grade 1 and 
36s. for ClaSvS B, grade 1, respectively. In fixing these prices the 
increased costs of agricultural requisites, labour, etc._, were taken 
into consideration, and also the fact .that, owing to the smailier 
quantity of fertilizer available, there would possibly be a decrease 
in the yield per inqrgeil. As was the case last year, the advance 
announcement of prices had the desired effect, and producers sowed 
wheat on an extensive scale, . Although everything will de|,)eii(l 0 : 0 . 
the further course of the season, the weather conditions so far have 
been favourable and on the whole the wheat crop is very proinising, 
except in a few areas like Oudtshoorn-Calitzdorp and Swelllendam- 
Mossei Bay. 

Oats, Barley and Rye* 

The war was also responsible for a tremendous increase in the 
demand for oats, barley and rye. This is partly due to the large 
expansion of the local demand and ailso to the requireineiits of the 
army and for ships^ stores. To this must be added the fact that 
many of these products, e.g*., pearl barley, oatiueall, etc,, were 
formerly imported in their manufactured form, and that their im- 
portation has practically ceased owing to shipping difliculties. The 
position has been f'lirther aggravated by. the fact t.liat the previous 
1941/42 crops of these cereals were small or only of medium size, 
and that in addition the past 1942/43 crop, particullarly tlu'it of 
oats and barley, was, poor,. These ■ cereals are used for human and 
a'nimal coii8u,mption. The demand for animal feed has i.ncreased 
because, owing to the scarcity . of,, and liii:iitatio,ns .i,mpoBe(l on,, 
mechanical draught and transport power both in agriciiltiiral and 
in urban areas, animals are being used to an increasing extent. A 
further increase in the demand for animal feed has been caused by 
the shortage’ of maize. During the previous year when the vsupply 
position in. relation to the demand was not so xmiavoiirable, this 
led to chaos and great speculative activity in the case of rye and 
to a serious shortage of oatmeal (as a breakfast cereal) in the case 
■of oats. : . ' , , , 

Since it was clear, therefore, that the yield during the 1942/43 
. season .would be ..smaller and The demand much g.reater, the.,G'Overn- 
.in^ints' ■decided to institute ' complete control over winter cereals, 
in order to ensure that they would be utilized for purposes dictated 
;'by na.tionai .interests.. . 'With a view' to the 'practical' application of 
such control, producers were prohibited by Prodlamation No, 284 
: of :6 November, ; 1942 ;( War Measure No. 124 of 1942) 'from .delivering 
winter cereals to any person other than the Wheat Control Board. 

■The.'.regulations, also ■.empower '.'the .Minister .to fix^ the. grades,, 
as well as purchase and^ selling prices, of barley, oats and rye. In 
the case of rye, provision was also made for the fixation of the 
grades and prices of rye flour, rye meal, rye bran and rye bread, 
and for the control of the sale of rye meal and rye flour. The grades 
of barley, oats, rye, rye flour, rye meal, rye bran and rye biua 
were prescribed by Government Notice No. 2377 of 20 Novenibery^ 
1942, and the prices of the above-mentioned products by Notice 
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2378 of tlie same date. Tlie sale of rye meal and rye flonr;, 
except under a permit issued by the Wheat Control Boards is pro- 
hibited by Government Notice No. 2379 of the. same date. The sale 
of oatmeal is not controlled, and only maximum prices were fixed 
by the Brice Controliler. 

Barley. 

The buying prices of barley were fixed as follows; — • 

Class A (first firade) six-row malt barley, 18s. Gd. per bag of 
150 lb, net. 

Class B (first grade) two-row malt bailey, 17s. 6d. per bag of 
150 lb. net. 

Class C (feed barley), 15s. 6d. per bag of 150 lb. net. 

Class D (first grade) barley-wheat, 22s, 6d. per bag of 200 lb. net. 

The prices of the lower grades of the various classes w^ere fixed 
in proportion. The above basic selling prices were increased by 
7d. per bag in the case of Classes A, B and 0 (of which 5d. covers 
the agent's commission and 2d, the Wheat Board's administration 
costs) and 9d. per bag in the case of Class D, of which Gd, went 
to the agent and 3d. to the Wheat Board. To cover storage costs, 
the prices were increased from 1 April in the case of Classes A, B 
and C by 2cl. per bag, and in the case of Class D by 3d. per bag 
per month. 

The Wheat Board purchased 232,478 bags of barley. Against 
this, the requirements were as follows (in bags): — 

Malt (breweries) 189,000 

Malt and yeast (malt meal for bread, etc.) ... 18,600 

Pearl barley ... 57,820 ' . 

Seed 25,000 

Peed 50,000 


Totae ... ... ... 340,420 


For obvious reasons it was decided that the country/ s .seed 
requirements should be fully met, and also its requirements in respect 
of malt, meal and yeast. The latter is regarded as essential in view of 
its im|)ortance in the making of bread. The allocation for beer wavS 
reduced to 160,000 bags, but owing to the inadequate supplies of 
Classes A and B (malt barley) only 118,593 bags could be delivered. 
For pearl barley the allocation was fixed at 49,820 bags, but only 
42,675 bags could be delivered. Feed barley (Class 0) was sold as 
part of the poultry-feed ration, which was instituted for the months 
March to June when mgize was not available. 

It is difficult to venture any predictions in regard to tbe coming 
crop. In some parts, as for instance in the Transvaal and the 
Worcester-Eobertson area, conditions at present are good ; in other 
parts, on the other hand, particularly the Sw^ellendam-Riversdale 
area, conditions are very had. The general irKlicatioiivS are that there 
will be a; smaller : barley crop. 

In March an advance aiinouiicement was given that the price of 
Class G, grade 1 (feed barley) wmuld be the same for the coming 
season as for the past season, namely, 15s. 6d. per bag. The price of 
Class A, grade 1 ^(six-row malt barley) will be raised from 18&, 6d. to 
20s., and the prices of Class B two-row malt barley and the other 
grades of the various classes in proportion. . 

II • 109 
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Oats^ 

Tile purcliase price of oats was fixed as f ollow^s : — 

Class A (grade 1): 16s. per bag of 150 lb. 

Class B (grade 1): feed oats, 15s. 6d. per bag of 150 lb. 

Tlie prices for the lower grades of the two classes were fixed in 
proportion. As in the case of barley, the basic selling prices were 
increased by 7d. per bag, of which 5d. goes to the agent and 2d. to 
the Wheat Board. In addition, the prices were increased by 2d. per 
bag per month from 1 April 1943, to cover storage costs. 

The Wheat Board purchased 494,674 bags of oats. The require- 


nients are as follows (in hags) : — 

Seed ... - ' ... 110,000 

Human food (oatmeal) ... ... 359,000 

Animal feed 400,000 


869,000 bags. 


In this case, too, it was decided that the seed j;eqiiireinents should 
be fully met, and 295,000 bags were allocated for hiinuin consnmp- 
tion. As a feed, oats were made available foi* liorses and mules only, 
and the quantity made available was strictly rationed. It was even, 
necessary, when the ])Ovsition was extremely critical and the extent of 
the deliveries from the Orange Free State -were nnknowii, to suspend 
the sale of oats as an animal feed completely for a few months. 

As regards the oats sold for seed, it must lx* einpJiasized tluit oats 
were utilized for green grazing in the north-eastern (hipe, the Orange 
Free Slate, ('astern Tinnsvaul au.(l N’atal. The oats ar <3 not liarvested 
and it would, therefore, be erroneous to deduce from the seed sales 
that, on tlie niliole, niore oatvS were sown for harvesting purpose's. 

Of the 494,674 bags of oats purchased by the Wheat Board, 
210,274 bag's, i.e., almost half, came from the Caledon-Mossel Bay 
coastal areal Unfortunately, the crop prospects for the coming 
season are very poor in a large part of the area, particularly from 
Swellendam to Mossel Bay. In other parts of the country tlie position 
is fair, hut owing to the poor conditions prevailing in a large part 
of the main production area, it is very doubtful whether even good 
crops in the other parts will offset the small crop of this area. In 
Alarch 1943, it was announced that the prices of oatvS for the coming 
(1943-44) crop would be the same as for the past (mop. 

Rye.. 

, The, purchase price of first-grade rye wtus"' fixed „at 238, (id. per Img 
of 200 lb. and that of the lower grades in proportion. The selling 
price was .9d. higher, of which 6d. went to the agent and 3d, to the 
Wheat Board. The prices were raised from 1 April 1943, by 3(1. per 
hag 'per month to cover .storage costs. .The prices of rye flour and 
'.rye meal 'in wholesale quantities were fixed at 43s. Sd.. and 37s. lid. 
per bag of 200 Ik net, and rye bran at 7s. 6d. per lOO lb. The ])ri{ 3 es 
of smaller packings and r(3tail quantitievS are in proportion. The 
minimum and niaxiiiuim prieevS of first-grade rye bread (made of rye 
flour) were fixed at 7d. and 7fd. per 2-Ih. loaf, and those of second- 
grade rye bread (made of rye meal) at 6|d. and 7|d., respectiv(dy. 

" '''Rye is"' used,,:'— . 

(a) as .seed, with a view to'.rye'prodmd'ioB', and ■ also ' for wi'nter 
grazing in the sximmer rainfall areas ^ 
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. (6) in .tKe form of rye flour for industrial purposes, as in the 
manufacture of matches, for the binding of hooks and the making of 
cardboard and paper- containers; 

(c) in the form of rye flour and rye meal for rye bread and con-, 
f ectionery ; 

(d) as an animal feed. 

. The first two uses must be regarded as essential, and it 
was decided that the requirements for these purposes should be fully 
met. In order to supplement the use of wheat for human consump- 
tion, it was decided to make rye available for bread. When, how- 
ever, it became necessary from March 1943, to suspend the use of 
maize for animal feeding, it was decided also to make rye inter alia 
available for tbe feeding of horses, mules and pigs. It subsequently 
appeared that the supplies %vere more than adequate for these purposes 
and that there was a surplus which could be used for xje bread and 
confectionery. Consequently, from May 1943, rye was once again 
supplied to millers for the milling of rye flour for sale to bakers and 
others. The sal© of rye flour is subject to a permit. 

The Wheat Board purchased 152,385 bags of rye, and up to 31 
August 1943, the rye sales were as follow’-s: — 

, Bags 200 lb. 


Seed ... ... ... 18,2T1 

Feed ^ 48,915 

Milling (Industrial purposes, bread and con- 
fectionery) 63,770 


130,956 

On the whole, the prospects for the new crop are fair, and a crop 
of more or less the same size as that of last year is expected. It was 
aiiiioiiiiced last March that the prices of rye for the coming (1943-44) 
crop would he the same as those for the past season, viz., 23s. 6d. per 
bag of first-grade rye— lower grades in proportion. 

The control instituted over oats, rye and barley has proved a 
great success, and will be continued. 

Groundnrits. 

The 1942-43 groundnut crop amounted to approximately 200,000 
bags as compared with 90,000 bags during the previous season. The 
measures instituted during the previous year by the Food Controller 
for the purchase of the groundnut crop in order to conserve sufficient 
seed contributed in no small measure to the size of tbe crop. Never- 
theless the crop was too, small to meet the local demand which is 
estimated at 280,000 bags (unshelled), quite apart from the require- 
ments of ' the ' oil-expressing industry., ■ It is "estimated that since the, 
outbreak of the war the local consumption has risen from 60,000 to 
280,000 bags (unshelled), mainly as a result of the increase in the 
consumption of peanut-hutter, the fact that ceifiain dried fruits which 
were previously imported are no longer availahle, the convoys which 
touch at Union ports, and the consiimption in the various military 
camps in 'the Union.,; , 7 

The Food Gontroller did not purchase the 1942-43 crop, as in the 
case of the 1941-42 crop: The greater part (approximately 95 per 
cent.) of the crop was handled hy co-operative societies at the same 
prices which prevailed last seaeon. Producers received an advance 
,pa3^'ment, of ;,18s, :,4d. ' per , 100. ■lb. ■ for .grade '' I' .(xinshelled), :''a,nd 
it is expected that an arrear payment of roughly 3s. per 100 lb. 
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will be possible. Tbis means tliat producers will receive about. !ils- 
per 100 lb. for grade 1 (xinslielled). 

Potatoes. 

Tbis is one of tlie products in respect of wbicli production was 
greatly stimulated by tlie war demand and tie substantial general 
price improvement wliich lias set in since tie outbreak of tlie war. 
Consequently, tie summer production of potatoes during the past year 
was appreciably greater than that of the previous year. -The elfects 
of this were keenly felt on the various markets of the Union, and at 
times the supply exceeded the demand. 

For many producers potato production was a new undertaking, 
and, owing to lack 'of experience, incorrect methods of cultivation 
were practised on a considerable scale, with the result that in rnany 
cases the quality left much to he desired. The outcome of this was 
that as soon as potatoes were mature, they were sent to market irith- 
out being jiroperly graded. By January last year considerable giiit- 
ting of the markets had taken place and prices declined appreciably. 
Later in the season prices . improved, hut at the end of the season 
August-September another decline set in. This' decline is mainly 
attributable to the fact that many highveld farmers tried to withliold 
their potatoes in the hope of obtaining better prices later in the year, 
while the Free State farmers, owing to a shortage of labour and the 
heavy rains during the normal lifting period, were not able to lift 
their crops in time. Consequently, the potatoes ' w'!ri,ch readied the 
market were of low quality. 

It may also . he ’ mentioned here that during tlin serious 
shortage the mines and. other largo employers were reciucssi,e(l to uiri.lisi^e 
potatoes instead of maize for the feeding of tlieir' native ]silH,)irrc:rs, 
Owing to the native’s preference ^ for a maize ration, however, this 
step did not result in the absorption .of large quantities^ of/potatocss;'. 
Stock-farmers, particularly, pig and dairy farmers, also utilized."' 
potatoes as a feed for their animals during:,, the.. a.:bove*:ine:nt:ioTied. 
period. . ' 

Since October 1942, the Purchasing Section of the Food Control 
Organization has acted as supplier to all military camps in the ITnion 
and South-West Africa. In addition, potatoes were purchased for i 
ships’ stores and also on behalf of neighbouring states, as well as for 
Kenya. Purchases were mainly confined to the markets, hut were 
also made from individual farmers, and the relative quantities were 
"■consigned. 'direct .to the ports..' 

The', total "/qnantity .p.urchased for the\ various purpo.ses :.was'' 
567,330 bags and the totarsum paid wms £516AtS9. 

•:"■.!: OnidBs* , ' ■ , . 

■; The'", onion: ■crop: in' the western ■■■Cap.e Province this'' year'. was,'. out 
'.'.the whole, '"p 0 O,.rer than' that of the previous '.year,. 'and .prices,. remained '.: 

:: '.higher Ahroughoutv ^ ''''t'"': ... ’.■■, 

Once again the Food Controller followed the policy of allowing 
prices to fliietuate as little as possibler, and with this ohiect in 
the Purchasing Section operated on the market and also purchased 
onions from farmers. Since the end of Jiily all military c have 
been placed on half ration, owing to the limited suppli^ ouions. 

This measure had the desired effect, and the onion crop of the western 
Uape Province was sufficient to meet all requirements until the new 
l^an^vaal crop caiiie on the ma'rket. 

; 172 '. ^ 
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Rice. 

Prior to^ and aPtlie beginning of, the war tbe Union normally 
'imported about 87,000' tons o£ rice per annum, and at least 98 per 
cent, of tliis quantity came from countries like India, Burma, Siam, 
Indo’-Cliina and tbe.Diitcb East Indies. With the entry of Japan 
into tbe war and tbe consequent conquest of most of tliese territories, 
tbe rice, supplies available to ■ tlie allied countries were seriously 
curtailed, and altbougb it was still possible during' tbe first part of 

1942 to secure appreciable quantities from India, practically no 
supplies have been received from tbis source since tbe beginning of 

1943 owing to local emergency conditions. Tbe only remaining 
sources are South America -and, to a lesser extent, tbe north and west 
African territories. Tbe quantities procurable from these areas are, 
however, very insignificant in comparison with tbe pre-war imports,^ 
and it is, therefore, clear that, until tbe war is over, the people of 
tbe Union will have to content themselves wutb very little or no rice 
at all in their normal diet. 

It is realized, of course, that a shortage of rice causes consider- 
able inconvenience to certain sections of the population, but fortu- 
nately the position in regard to supplies of other foodstuffs which may 
be substituted for rice is such that the rice shortage need not cause 
serious hardship. 

In order to ensure the most effective utilization of the small 
quantities which are available for the Union, it w\as decided to take 
over full control of the importation and distribution of rice from the 
beginning of 1944. The Eood Controller wMl undertake this task in 
cooperation with the tr<ade, more or less on the same basis as tbat 
wbieh is applicable in the case of tea. . Although the propovsed steps 
will contribute towards a more proportionate distribution^ the posi- 
tidn will remain difficult owing to the shortage of supplies. 

It is also hoped that it will be possible to provide rice at a lower 
price level than that prevailing at present. At the existing high 
prices, which must be ascribed primarily to the excessively high 
freight from South American countries, rice cannot be used to 
advantage by the less privileged sections of the population. If, 
therefore, the price level cannot be considerably reduced, the impor- 
tation of this foodstuff will probably not be worth-while. 

Meat. 

In consequene© of the sharp increase in the prices of slaughter- 
stock, the Government decided in October 1942, to entrust the fixation 
of the maximum wholesale and retail prices of beef and mutton to the 
Urice Controller. It was not considered practicable to fix the pro- 
ducers^ prices for cattle and sheep as well. The Price Controller, 
however, published a list of indicated prices, which thedprodiicer 
would receive for his cattle and sheep on the basis of the wholesale 
prices fixed for meat., At ,,'" 

Price fixation was originally applied only in the most important 
consumption centres, viz., Johannesburg, Cape Town, Durban and 
Pretoria. This course was necessitated mainly by the shortage of 
properly trained meat-graders. Although the authorities were fully 
alive to the difficulties which could arise as a result of confining price 
control to the few large centres and leaving piices ij^ the rest of the 
country uncontrolled, it was expected That price control in the centres 
concerned would exercise a stabilizing ‘ effect on the prices of 
slaughter-stock and meat throughout the country. 
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'Uiifort'iiiiately, tliis expectation was not realized. Slaiigliter- 
stock prices iii' tlie iiiicoiitrolled areas soared to lieiglits considerably 
above tbe indicated level for tb,e controlled markets, with tlie result 
that a sliortag^e of supplies arose on’ the 'controlled markets. In order 
to draw sup-plies, butchers in the controlled areas were ooriipelled to 
offer prices which could compete with those -in the Tiiieontroried areas, 
and this in t'urn, led to dissatisfaction on the part of wholesale and 
retail butchers in the controlled areas. In. order to safeguard tlieiii- 
selves against losses in respect of the high prices paid for slaiiglrter- 
stock, some of these butchers indulged in blac.k«iiiarket activities 
on a considerable scale. 

After prosecutions instituted by the Price Controller, a.ii agree- 
ment was reached at the end of May 1943, between biitcdiers and 
auctioneers on the Johannesburg market in reg^ard , to (i system of 
selling on a basis of live wuight and grade at |:)rices which corres- 
ponded approximately to the indicated prices. The gradi'ng of live- 
stock was undertaken by two persons — one representing tlie butchers 

the other the auctioneers. The Food Controller jguve his consent 
to this experiment, subject to certain definite conditions for the pior 
tection of the interests of the producers. At fi.rst, however, grading 
of livestock proved most unsatisfactory in so far as sellers wure con- 
cerned, and sales by auction at fixed prices virtually became a farce. 
It very soon became evident that this scheme wus a failure, and 
although selling by auction on a basis of live weight and grade wUvS 
continued ' for a short xvhile, the practice of selling to the liiglievSt 
bidder wars again followed. ' 

'With a vie’w to effecting a more proportionate di,st.:ril)utioii of the 
.available cattle, the Meat Control Board ineanwlrile i;nstituted a 
rationing system in respect of slaughterings by .butcb.crs. 

In the second half of July 1943, the fixed w'holesale ainl I'C'iai’t 
prices of beef' and mutton were increased. In the c^ase of beef tlie 
prices for the higher grades were raised by about r5s, per 100 Ih. aliove 
the prices fixed in October 1942, while those for the lower grades 'were 
placed on about the same level as those of October 1942. The vscarcity 
of ' cattle, , however, continued in' the controlled areas, and prices 
remained considerably above the indicated level. 'After further pro- 
secutions' by the Price Controller, butchers. refused in A,ugust to buy 
cattle except on a grade and weight basis at the indicated prices. 
Auctioneers would not concede to this, with the result that a deadlock 
was reached and no auction sales were held for a few days. This action 
on the part of the trade resulted in the withholding of supplies from 
'the m.,arket,': and' a sermlis ''shortage 'of meat was .experienced .iii' the 
controlled'' centres, ' especially in 'I)urban,; :'4'''^:'' vir'’'^^ 

At this stage the Meat Commission, appointed in terms of 
Q*oyemm,eht Notice No; 1381 of 80 July 1943, comm,eiicecl its work. 
The terms of reference of the Commission were as follow\s :~ 

■ To, .enquire into, report up^on"'.,and ■m.ake' recommendations C'On^' 
cermng,,,the', marketing', .and .distribution of '.meat in 'dhc Union, with 
.'special reference'.to''--"';: 

(a) the adequacy or otherwise of supplies of slaughter stock to 
meet the increased conmniption needs of the country ; 

(h) the availability of such siipplies and the measures to be 
adopted to ensure an even flow of livestock to the markets ; 

(c) the distribution of available supplies between butchers and 
consumers; 

(d) the stabilization of prices to both producers and eonsumers 
and the manner in which such stabilization is to be effected; 
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(e) tlie' advisability or otkerwise of iutroduciiig ckanges in tlie 
existing system" of livestock and meat marketing with, a view to 
greater stabilization of meat supplies and meat prices during the 
emergency period.'’^ 

The Commission is at present busily engaged on its investigation, 
and has been instructed to report as soon as possible. 

At the beginning of September 1943, price control was also 
extended to Port Elizabeth, East London, Pietermaritzburg and 
Bloemiontein.. 

.With a view to increasing the flow of supplies to controlled 
centres the Food Controller has arranged with the Railway Adminis™* 
tration to , make the maximum number of trucks available for the 
transport of slaughter-stock from South West Africa -where, owing to 
the scarcity of trucks, considerable numbers of slaughter-cattle of 
good quality have accumulated. Consequently, on 30 August 1943, 
the Food Controller assumed control over the allocation of all 
slaughter-stock trucks in South West Africa and the provision was 
laid down that all slaughter cattle must be consigned to the Food 
Controller on a grade and weight basis at indicated prices. An 
average of roughly 3,500 head of cattle were transported per week, 
and up to the presen-t over 35,000 head of cattle have been received 
through this channel. The military requirements were met out of 
these supplies and, in addition, the Food Control Organization was 
enabled to relieve the position by the issue of large quantities of beef 
for. civilian consumption on the Witwatersrand, in Pretoria, Durban, 
Cape Town and Port Elizabeth, as well as in other centres. 

notwithstanding the measures taken, the position remained 
difflcult and the Government was obliged in October 1943, to restrict 
the consumption of meat by the institution of one meatless day a 
week. In addition^ slaughterings were rationed throughout the 
country, the serving of meat for breakfast (except bacon and ham) at 
hotels, boarding-houses, etc., -was prohibited, and consumption by 
military camps and mines curtailed. 

Since the institution of these measures the position in regard to 
mutton has improved considerably and prices stand almost at the 
indicated level. In so far as the beef position is concerned, an 
improvement is also discernible, but it is not yet satisfactory, parti- 
cularly in Durban. Beef prices continue to be high. As a result of 
early rains grazing conditions are very good, and it is reasonable to 
expect that the supply position will show an appreciable improve- 
ment during the next few months. 

The report of the Meat Commission is Being eagerly awaited, 
and once its findings have been made available, everything possible 
will be done by the authorities to improve the general marketing and , 
distribution system of meat. This ought to make a very valuable 
contribution towards the elimination of the difficulties experienced 
during the past Twelve 'months. ^ 

The activities of the Purchasing Section during the year also 
included the slaughtering of the- cattle which had to be destroyed in 
those parts of the Vryhei cl district which were infested with East 
Coast Fever. Over 8,000 head of cattle were slaughtered, and with 
the exception of a few truck-loads the meat from the veld ’ abattoirs 
reached military camps in good condition. Appreciable quantities 
of this meat were also made available for civilian use in Durban and 
Johanneshurg. Payments to farmers for the cattle were effected on 
the, basis", of the' inclicated' prices. 

possible during the' months of April to August to 
meet the bulk of the military requirements from this source, the 
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■Pirrcliasing* Sectioii was able to limit its purcliases on ^tlie market to 
small luiiiibers. In this way it was possible to obviate a fnrtlier 
stiiniilation of meat prices wliicb ■ would iiiidoiibtedly have occurred 
if it liad been necessary for tbe vSection to purchase the meat require- 
ments of the military camps on tlie market. 

Dairy Products. 

'For a considerable part of the year under review g-raziiig* condi- 
tions were favourable for the dairy industry, but the droug'lit expe- 
rienced in the greater part of the country in February 1943 liad a 
liinitiiig effect on production,’ and the shortage of concentrates 
(particularly maisse for stock-feeding purposes) ■ greatly liaiiipered the 
industry. Fortunately, war conditions did not exercise a very adverse 
effect on the manufacturing side of the dairy industry. The factories 
were able to procure the necessary machinery, and most of the other 
requisites wei’e also ohtainable. The preparation of rennet, cheese 
colouring matter and acid neutralizing agents was iindertaken by 
local maimfactiirers, and 'there is every reason to be sa;ti,sfied with the 
measure of success achieved. The provision of good quality salt for 
butter and cheese was sometimes difficult and , on the whole, the 
packing of butter and cheese is not of the same staiiclard as it was 
under normal conditions, while the external appearance of these pro- 
ducts sometimes also leaves much to be desired. 

Butter. 

■' In so far a.s tlie .production of butter' by factories in tlie ITuion m 
concerned, there wars a considerable improvement in that of the pre- 
vious year. Tire total production of ''the Union aanouiitcMt to 'a|V|'):rox]- 
mutely 42,500,000 lli., and that of South West Africa' and tlu^. -otlier 
, .'adjoining territories to sliglitly more than 12, 000, 000 lb., an increase 
of 'Over 7,000,000 lb.' for. the tJnion and other territorit3s in. 'comparison ■ 

■ witln 1941-42. The coi:isumi)tion of 'factory butter was^ about 6(5, 600, 000 '■ 
lb. (ships' stores and supplies to neighbouring territorievS included), 
i.e., about 6,000,000 lb. in excess of that of the previous year, and 
2,000,000 lb. in Excess of the total production. 

Although the Dairy Control Board imported 1,500,000 lb. of 
butter for sale as ships' stores and also for local consumption, the 
application of a sj^stem of rationing was essential. A commencement 
was made with this system of rationing on 21 September 1942, when 
rationing was instituted bj the trade on a basis of 76 per cent, of the 
average conBumption during the preceding three mor!i.ths. Owing to 
'an ' improvement in production it wms'-. possible to* reduce the restric- 
■'.' ''tion'by 'half on 6.. November '1942,''- an,d a w^eek' later the 'full 100. ■pen 
cent", of' the sales of ' Juiie-July-August was^ permitted., IJiirestricted 
'■■'■sa.les were. not' possible, 'beforef 1 February T943, but on' 26 "May, ration-.,' 
'./, ing'had again to be. resorted to, 'namely, ,. on a basis of 75,’ pe'r .cent, of" 
.'■'' .the. ' average. ■actual ,'sales''' during - January': and February .1943'.'.: ■ 'The 
.:,';'snpply ..position "Subsequently', ..('i.e., .'from' '9 ''Se.ptember 1943) 'necessi-, 
tated the curtailment of the ration hy a further 10 per cent. 

The basic butterfat price remained constant throughout the year, 
viz., at Is. 6a. per lb. for first grade (second and third grade in pro- 
portion), except during September and October 1942, when the price 
was Is. 5d. In order, however, to compensate producers for their 
additional ^ costs and to encourage production, the Dairy Control 
Board , paid substantial winter premiums on butterfat out of 
, levy funds. In this connection it may also be stated that the Board 
, made timely announcements regarding the basic price and premium, 
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so tliat producers could Imow in good time wliat tliey -would receive for 
Tbutterfat and make tlieir arrangements for the winter period 
accordingly. 

The Government decided to place a sum of iJ75,500 at the dis- 
posal of the Board in order to make good the possible deficit which 
might arise after payment of the winter premiuPis. The following 
are the prices, including premiums, which producers received from 
time to time during the year for first-grade butterfat. 

September and October 1942: Is. lOd. per lb. 

November 1942 to April 1943: Is. 6d. per lb. (no premiuBi). 

May 1943 to June 1943: Is. 9d. per lb. 

July 1943: Is. lid. per lb. 

August 1943: 2s. per lb. 

The retail price of butter remained constant during the year, 
viz., at Is. lOd. per lb. for the best quality. This not only compares 
exceptionally favourably with the very much higher prices which 
had to be paid during the previous World War for butter of uncertain 
quality, but also testifies to the valuable contributions wliich control 
has made towarde the furtherance of the interests of the consumer. 

The prohibition in regard to the use and disposal of cream which 
came into force in May 1942 is still operative as a measure of 
economy. Under this measure a producer of cream may not sell his 
product to any other person other than a manufacturer, and the cream 
may he used for the making of butter only. Exemption is granted 
only where a medical certificate is submitted stating that cream is 
essential in the diet of the applicant. The use of butter in the pre- 
paration of ice-cream, and in bakeries is allow’'ed. Thus where cream 
was previously used for these purposes, use is now made of butter. 

* There were 15 creameries which made more than 1 million lb. of 
butter during the past year as against 14 last year. During 1941-42 
the percentage of .first-grade butter as graded at the creameries was 
81*8, while this year it is 85*4. This testifies to good progress. 
Furthermore, the percentage officially graded as first grade is some- 
what better than was the case last year. 

Cheese. 

A total of about 16,500,000 lb. of cheese was made at cheese 
factories, or approximately 400,000 lb. more than last year. There 
was therefore no important increase in the production of cheese. 
This is due to the same factors which exercised a hampering effect 
on hutter prodiiction, as well as to the fact that considerable quanti- 
ties of cheese milk were absorbed by the fresh-milk trade. At no 
stage was there sufficient cheese in stock tp permit of proper ripening 
of the proclxict, and even during the most favourable period there 
wms never more than two months'V production on hand. The result 
was a constant shortage of cheese. The consumption was about 
17,600,000 lb. in comparison with 14,600,000 lb. in 1941-42, an 
increase therefore of 3,000,000 lb. 

I7otwithstanding the shortage of cheese, prices were kept stable. 
From 1 February 1942 to 30 April 1943 the wholesale price was 
Is. 3d. per Ih. for the best quality, and on 1 May 1943 it was 
increased by Id. per lb. Thua the value of control was clearly 
derponstrated,,, in the' case'ofnheese ■.price's, as' w^ell.v ' ; 

' V^he . 'basic price ; of ■ cheese:'milk;ns '.fixed, by the, 'Dairy: Control; 
Board was 8|d. per gallon during the first two months of the year 
under review, with an additional premium of l-|d. per gallon; from 
1 November 1942 the basic price was 9d. per gallon, with a pre- 
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■ miiuii. of 2(1 per gallon from 1 May 1943. For creaiiieries paying 
according to ,tlie l)iitterfat-conteB.t, the basic price" was is. per 

1!>, 'bntterfat during September and ■ October 1942 and 2s. Id. per 

lb. for the remainder of the report year. Winter preniinms were 
paid out at i,lie rate of 4M. per lb. bntterfat during vSepteniber and 
October 1942 and 5|d. per lb. from 1 May 1943. 

Milk. 

On the whole the quality of the milk delivered to cheese factories 
was satisfactory in so far as the butterfat-conteiit was ^concerned. 
The solids-n.ot“fai>content, however, was disapponitiiig in a large 
number of cases. This also applies to milk delivered. for_ uj:‘baii 
consuni|)tion. Most cheese factories pay for the mi.lk delivered 
according to its butterfat-content, while. 'Soine still adhere ^to the 
old basis of payment, viz., according to the yiaiitity of ’ milk. 
'■Generally speaking, it is increasingly being realized that payimuit 
according to quality is the most equitable basis for si:i|>plitu\s. 

Prior to 31 October 1942 the price of condensing milk was 
not fixed by the Dairy Control Board, On 1 Foveinber 1942 how- 
ever, the price was fixed at lOd. per gallon a.iid 2s, 4d. per^ lb. 
bntterfat, respectively and on 1 May 1943 these prices were raised 
to Is. per gallon and 2s. 9|-d. per lb. Fresh milk chamiels also 
drew a|;)precial)le supplies- of condensing milk. 

In point of fact, the consumption of fresh milk increased to 
such an extent that the usual source of supply, viz., the dairies and 
farms ' in the - immediate vicinity of ■tlie cities, c.oiild not meet t.lu^ 
demand; and the larger populati-on contieS' were depcmchmt for tlU'vlr 
'SU]:)plieB on places situatecl 200 miles on more avuy. ('k:ipe Town, 
Johannesburg, I)url:)an , and Prertoria obtained larger (jT]ani:iti(\s of 
fresh, ;!ni].k from, distant p].aces. That; millv could s('ni. f:rom Twee- 
vspruit to Joliaii'ii-csbiirg andd’iann ■Warrei'iton to PreicuM'a and arrive 
uit -its destination in good condition, wa-S-made possible ,by;tlie fact 
„ that the (dieese fa.ctories for whidh. the milk wa.s originally destined,;, 
, are able to .pasteurize and cool the milk properly. ■ Altlio-iigli tliese 
.distant ' sources liad to be drawn upon; the rlresli -milk ian]iiireineiits 
of the country were met on the whole. 

Eggs. 

As mentioned in tke previous report, the export trade in eggs 
during 1942 came to a complete standstill. In order to stabilize 
prices and assure a reasonable price to producers, the Eood Controller 
instituted a scheme ^or tlie purchase, at fixed prices, of any surplus 
eggs which producers and producers’ organizations were unable to 
dispose of through the ordinary channds. Such eggs . had to he 
graded and packed in standard e 23 )ort boxes. Eor large eggs (24 
oz, per_ dozeip the price fixed was Is. 6d. per dozen, and frir eggs 
of medium size (21 oz. per dozen) Is. 3d. per dozen. In addition, 
an allowance of 5s. _ per box of 30 dozen was paid for packing costs. 

Initially, participation in this scheme was rendered difficult 
by a shortage of packing material, hut the difficulty was eliminated 
by the action of the Food Control Organization in making availlable 
flats, fillers and egg boxes. JTp to 15 DecetabeT 1942, that is, more 
or less the end of the laying season, the following quantities of 
eggs were purchased under the scheme. ■ ’ 

If it i8_ home in mind that the total quantity of eggs which 
became available for cold storage, amounted to 122,000 boxes up 
to 31 December 1942 it is evident that the purchases under the 
scheme , were not large. Nevertheless, the influence of the nnder- 
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Place. 

Number of Eggs. 

No. of boxes of 
eggs (30 dozen 
each). 

Cape Town' ' 

1, Oil, 600 

2,810 

Port Elizabeth 

207,000 

575 

Durban 

240,120 

067 

Bloemfontein : 

178,200 

, 495 

Johannesburg 

203,400 

505 

Pretoria 

10,080 

28 

Total 

1,850,400 

5,140 


taking should not be underestimated. The aim was to ensure that 
the producer did not receive less, than a fixed price for his product^ 
and that aim was imdonbtedly realized since, by furnishing* the 
producer with an alternative market for his eggs, his position was 
considerably strengthened. The following factors were mainly 
responsible for the small quantity offered to the Food Controller : — 

(a) large quantities of eggs could be disposed of for ships’ 
stores ; 

(b) military camps absorbed large quantities; 

(c) the consumption of eggs was far greater than in previous 
years because the purchasing power of civilians increased and 
because eggs were used to an increasing extent in the place of 
imported foodstuffs, e.g., tinned meat; 

(d) in consequence of the high prices paid for eggs in the 
preceding season of scarcity, poultry-farmers withheld large quanti- 
ties of eggs from the market for hatching purposes. 

Since the Food Controller purchased only 1,850,000 eggs, no 
difficulty was experienced in disposing of them. The total quantity 
was supplied to military camps in the Union at cost price. 

As, has been stated above, there were approximately 122,000 
cases of eggs in cold storage in the Union on 1 January 1943. 
These are more or less the normal stocbs at the commencement of the 
scarce season of the year. In order to protect consumers against 
excessive prices during the scarce season, the Price Controller, in 
collaboration with the Food Controller, decided to fix maximum 
prices for cold-storage eggs. The wholesale price for the best grade 
cold-storage eggs was fixed at Is. 8d. per dozen, and the .corresponding 
retail price at Is. lid. per dozen. At a later stage it was increased 
by Id. per dozen. ^ 

In order , to conserve supplies during the scarce season, cold- 
storage stocks were frozen by the Food Controller, and issues to 
the trade could be made only under permit. Under the permit 
system dealers coiild sell cold-storage eggs at their discretion to any 
interested person. Since it was more remunerative for them to sJ,l 
large supplies to bakers, ships’ chandlers, hotel-keepers, etc., than 
to individual consumers, pr^ate consumers had great difficulty in 
obtaining cold-storage eggs mr domestic purposes. 

Few-laid eggs were scarce during the winter months, and, 
consequently, exceptionally, high prices wei^e asked for them. It 
soon became clear that the price of new-laid eggs would also have to 
he controlled, and on 16 July 1943 the Food Controller instituted 
an eg g-Gontrol scheme. In broad outline it amounts to the follow- 
,,ing:— 

From the above-mentioned date all eggs sold in certain urban 
areas or so-called controlled areas, must be graded according 
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to tleiiiiite specifications. Tlie Price Controller, l,uis fixed niaxiiniiiii 
wliolesale and retail! prices for each grade, which will I'emaiii valid 
,for the present season of x)lentifnl production- As soon as the 
season of ixoniial scarcity commences, the maximum prices' will 
again be raised, to " compensate for the higdier production costs of 
eggs. The inaximiim prices of eggs were considerably higher than 
those of the ]_:)revioiis season, the wholesale j)rice for the best grade 
eggs having been fixed at Is. ,lld. per cloven, and the retail! price 
at 2s. 2d. per dozen. 

While tlie co,nsiiiner was in this way protected against abiio,r;i,„'iially 
high prices, the |)ro(lncer was at the same time ];)rotected against 
low prices. In order to maintain this position,, the Pood Controller 
again instituted an egg~i:)xirchasiiig scheme for. the piircliase o,i‘ 
unlimited quantities of eggs from j,)roducers, j)roducers’ organiza- 
tions and dealers at the fixed maximum wholesale prices. Alll stocks 
wliicli are not absorbed at the above-mentioned jirices are therefore 
purchased hy the Pood Controller. The sole proviso is that the eggs 
miisf be graded according to the grading regiilati(,)ii8 and paclvod in 
standard export boxes. As in the case of, the x^reviotus egg-}.) iir chasing 
sclieine, packing material is siipixlied by the Pood Control Organi- 
zation, if packers are iniablle to obtain supplies elsewhere. Owing 
to the increase in the price of x>acking material, the allowance made 
for packing was increawsed from 5s. to 6s. iier box. 

One of the most important aspects of the egg-coni rol scheme 
is the vesting in the Pood Controller of the sole riglit to store eggs 
^ in cold storage. The object of this aneasure is to ens'ure the xjlaciiig 
in (told storage of tlie maxi', mum quantity, of eggvS a^'iid th.e ;|,):rop(,n;i;i(")n- 
. ate an.d eqtiitahlle dist.ribution of supplies among all, i''ri;fe:i,*ested 
during the coming season of scarcity. As a fui'iilier niea,si,ire to 
conserve si'Ocks it was also laid down tliai; no eggs c,oiih,l l)e sent 
out of .the country as ; ships’ ' stores or otherwise except with, the 
ajoproval of, the Pood .Controller. In view nf the x>resentr .shortage 
'of meat and other kinds of preserved foods, the iiiiiportaiice of eggs 
as a national food has increased considerably, and the conservation 
of., supxfiies is yitallly necessary. 
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III. The Other A griculturai Products* 

^HE otEer agricultural products, raw materials aud nou-essential 
food products are, of course, also of great importance, and it is 
necessary to menition tlie principal facts in regard to tliein. 

Wool 

During tlie 1942-43 season approximately 246 iiiillion lb. of 
wool, including tliat of Basutoland and Soutli West Africa, were 
appraised at tJuion ports by tlie Britisk Wool Commission, in 
comparison with. 250 million lb, last season. On the whole, the 
wool was lighter and the scoured yield higher this season than last 
season. 

The decrease in the clip must in the first place be ascribed 
largely to the severe drought which prevailed during the season, 
especially in the southern and central Karroo, but also in the 
north-western districts and southern coastal areas of the Cape Pro- 
vince. On the whole, sheep-farming in the northern Karroo was 
also adversely affected by the drought. In the second place, owing 
to various factors in parts of the Union where mixed farming can 
be practised, more sheep were sold on the meat market than is 
justified by the normal increase in the sheep population, and the 
wool clij) suffered in consequence. The high prices for mutton, as 
well as for beef and other agricultural products, led to the decision 
on the part of some farmers who kept Merino sheep under difficiiH 
conditions to sell their woolled sheep and to keep more cattle, or 
to concentrate more on crop-production. * 

During the year wool-growers enjoyed the benefits of the in- 
creased wool prices which came into operation in July 1942 as a 
result of the new price schedule adopted in agreement with the 
British Government. 

The w^ool clip of the Union itself for the 1943-44 wool season 
is estimated at 235 million lb. and that of the Union, Bechuanalancl 
and South West Africa at 250 million lb. 

Mohair* 

During the 1942-43 season 9,886 bales of mohair were received 
at the ports, as compared with 10,479 bales last season, and of 
these 8,805 were sold. 

The unsold stocks on hand at the end of the season totalled 
2,267 bales in comparison wuth 1,186 bales at the end of the previous 
season. „ ‘ 

The average weight per bale was 498 lib. as against 510 lb. last 
season, and the average export value 15* Id. per lb. in comparison 
wuth 15*2d. per, lb. last season. ■■ 

Hides and Skins* 

The demand for hides and skins remained firm throughout the 
year. The average prices for the main types of hides and skins, 
except those of 'b Capes 'i’ (gloving) and goat skins for the 1942-43 
■'/season' exceeded' those.of,'''the ;previoxm season. 'The avera.ge 'price',' for 
example, of first-grade dry-salted hides was 7- 3d. per lb. for the 
1941-42 '' season', '/■' as,;: against /8 * 2d-, '■■'per . lb . ' lor ' 1942-43, ^ first-grade sun- ' 
dried" ■hide's';,, 7-2d,, ''' as '' against; ,7,*,8d,. :per lb,,".'merx,iio-s,heep' skins' 
(comhings) 8*6d. as against 9*5d,^ lb., while “ Capes. (gloving) 
■dropped"' fro:in 4S'. .to'/Ss. ;5,,d'r.^^^ piece,"' and goat skins: from' '14‘''64d.' 
to 12*68d. per lb. ^ 
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Iii coniparisoii with. 1941-42, the eqioii’t of the most important 
types of hides and ' skins, decreased on tbfc whole, particularly in 
the case of wooilled-sheep skins and saillfced hides. The decrease 
in the export of dry-salted hides may he aiacrihed to the restrictions 
on the export of most types of dry~salte*(l Elides which are reqii.i.red 
for' local tanneries, and to ■ the ameixcimeiuts introduced in respect 
of the regulations on curing. The xeasaon for the decrease in the 
export of wmolled-sheep skins mnst he swifght, on the one Ivaiul, in 
the limited American demand for sheadim^^s and, o.ih the other, in 
the acciimnllation of supplies of thetse typesf) in the IJirioii. 

The inspection service at the porta maiiitaiiied and, in 
addition to carrying* out the inspection, of ahip.ments, the inspectors 
also give assistance in connection with iihe regulations governing 
the control, of leather. 

The regnilatioiis in connection witli the cui’ing of hide's, as p:i*o- 
.miilgated by the Controller of Leatliei*, were strictly ap|)llied. with 
very good results. Tanners" expressed siiiisTacrtion with the^ new inetiiod 
‘Oi curing and reported a substantial inereage^? in the output. 

The Hides and Skins Advisory Boaud once again assisted in 
various directions in promoting the inteeste of the industry. The 
Board devoted' itself mainly to the iuxuisHi lug* of assistance to the 
Controller of Leather in regard to the e:ffe*fttive control and distri- 
bution of hides, and to the ohtamiiig of teasonable prices for all 
sections of the trade. 

Tobacco^ 

. During* 1942 the gross receipts ior $1] classes of tobacco by 
co-Operative societies amounted to 24,540,00(1 Ih. as against 22,894,000 
lb. in 1941, and the qiiantity,manufactrire4 S9,, 999, 000 lb. as against 
28,791,000 lb. Once again, Therefore, tle Ucal production was too 
small to satisfy' the demand. This even aiijlplies' to dark air-cured 
tobacco, the supply of which ^ for 'inariy-. je^irs exceeded the deinaiuL 
tlnfavoufahle climatic, conxlitions -were- msainly responsible, for'", this. 

In fixing the annual Southern BhodesUm, duty-free import (juota,, 
,'tlie Tobacco Control Board was .therefore! st'isc]' compelled to make pro- 
vision ,for,'a supplementary quantity of tot awio to replace the ITnion/s 
dark pipeTobacco. Consequently, in^, adtlitios» Ho the quota of 11)00,000 
lb. of Southern Bhodesian Virginia tob aciro*,, for which the Tobacco 
Oontroi Board made profusion during 1948-^43, it also allocated a 
quota of 1 million lb. for inferior flucnauiHd Southern Ehoclesian 
tobacco to supxdement the shortage of pipe-tobacco. 

During 1942 a total of 4,035,456 Ik of flue-cured tobacco 
(3,208,634 Ibhfo^^ Rhodesia) and 452,906 lb. of air-cured 

tobacco (344,845 lb. from waa imported in order to 

.'.'S'upplem'ent the, local produ^^^ , 

The minimum selling' prices of Virginili^ tobacco for the 1942- 
43 crop year; i.e., the crop ■ marketed from A. April 1943 were fixed 
as follows hy the Tobacco Control Boarfl: — 

Flue-cured tobacco : basic price plus 20 per cent. 

Light air-cured tohaccoc basic price 22| per cent/ 

Dark air-cured tobacco : basic priees mlus l5 per cent, plus 
id.perlb. ^ 

The good tobacco prices of last year therefore 
and in certain cases additional small imereiiug^es' were granted/ chief- 
of which was an additional id., per Ih. m dark air-cured tobacco. 
In view of the limited demand, no prices been fixed for Turkish 

tobacco. 
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Ctiicory* 

The chicory industry is coBtinning to progress under the 
guidance and control of the Chicory Control Board. IJp to 26 
Septeinher 1943 a total of 5,235,490 lb. chicory was received by the 
Chicory Control Board, of which 4,795,671 lb. were first grade. Of 
the total quantity, 5,090,547 lb. were sold for a]3proxi]Qiately £ 84 , 000 . 

An advance 'payment of 60 per cent, was made to producers, and 
the, prices were 32s., 30s. and 27s. per 100 lb. for first, second 
and third grade respecth-ely. Although the pool has hot yet been 
closed, it is estimated that, as was the case last year, it will again 
be possible ,to make an arrear payment of 40 per cent. , of the basic 
price to producers. 

Since the demand for chicory continues to exceed the production, 
the policy of rationing to manufacturers was continued, and rations 
were railed weekly, with the result that a uniform flow of supplies 
was effected fi’oni the stores of. the Control Board to the manufac- 
turers. Although manufacturers found the rations inadequate in 
view of the rapid increase in the demand for chicory during the 
past year, they were nevertheless enabled to proceed with their 
business in a comparatively satisfactory manner. 

Citrus Fruits 

The shortage of vshipping' space for citrus fruits which was a 
feature of the 1941 season, continued in 1942. Consequently, under 
War Measure Ifo. 30 of 1942 the Citrus Control Board was once again 
given full control over the export, as well as the sale on the local 
market, of all citrus fruits of exporters. The equal pool which was 
in operation in 1941, was again conducted in 1942. 

The Citrus Control Board went a step further, however, in 
regard to the local marketing of citrus fruit. WhereavS in 1941 it 
sold through the ordinary market agents on practically ell markets, 
it commenced selling through market masters early in 1942, and 
appointed its own representatives on the four largest markets. As 
will be realized, this innovation brought considerable advantages 
both to consumers and producers. 

During, 1942 citrus fruit was included under the State-aided 
fruit scheme adminiwstered hy the Department of ^Social Welfare, 
under which the abovementioned Department, in collaboration 
with the control boards concerned, make fruit available at very low 
prices to charitable institutions, schools, hospitals, etc. Approxi- 
mately 108,000 pockets of oranges were disposed of under the scheme, 
mainly to schools. In so far as oranges are concerned, the scheme 
was considerably expanded in September 1943. Not only was the 
price reduced to Is. per pocket, but larger numbers of the lower- 
income groups were included, and in the case of school cMldxer 
oranges are even supplied gratis on school grounds. ThivS naturally 
led to a greatly increased market, and up to the end of November 
1943 approximately 300,000 pockets had been absorbed under the 
scheme. ' 

During the first half of the 1942 season oranges were exported, 
as in 1941, to the Dnited Kingdom on consignment ^/ at 22s. 9d. 
per box with a count of 126 and less, and 23s. 6d. per box with a 
count of 150 and higher. (The export of other citrus fruit to the 
tTnited Kingdom has been prohibited since 1941.) Since 10 August 
1942 the prices have, in aceordance with a new agreement entered 
into with the British Kood, been fixed at 21s. 4d. per 

box with a count of 126 or less, and 22s. 4d. per box with a count 
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of 150 and Jiiglier, For,, citrins fruit sold locally th.(3 ••Hoard realized 
an a'verage niartet price, of 2'S. 2-2'd. per pocket, tis eoiiipared with 
Is. 10|d. during 1941. 

Pool disbursements , amounted to ls.9-|d. per pocket (4s. 2d, per 
box) for fruit of export quality, and 5d. per pocket foj' other. The 
ainoiints were calculated on the total estimated crop, and represent 
the net price at the tree (i.e. after the deduction of all costs in con- 
necd'iioii with iiiarketi.ng, including the costs of pa,c.lvi,ng material, 
pack] iig and trori sport to the packhouses) , The c<:>rr'(3spoiu'liiig‘ 
anioiirits for the 1941 sea, son were Is. bd. per.poclcet (ds. (hi. per, box) 
for export quality and 4id. per pocket for other. 

At the beginning of the 194d vseason the (tittus Board, 'was a,lso 
given' a certain amount of control, under War Measure No. 44 of 
1943, over the citrus of non-exporters. In addition, tlie Board went 
a step further in connection with local marketing, l)y opening its 
own wholesale depots in most of the larger cities. At the same time 
wholesale and retail prices for citrus fruit were fixed l)y the Pri<'e 
Controller in most of the larger cities and towns of the ITiiioii. T,lie 
w^holesale prices were fixed at 2s. fid. per pocket for first, 2s. 3d. 
for second, and 2s. for third grade, and the .retailer was prohibited 
from adding more than 9d. per pocket in. his price to tbe consnmer. 
It was also laid down that when citrus fruit is sold loose to consumers 
in the retail trade, the j)rice might not exceed l|d. per lb., or Ls. 
for 12 large or IS medium-sized or 24 small fruits. 

, The export of ora.ngevS during the prevsent season ivS o,n a consi- 
derably lower level than during 1942. Up to 1 N'ovei,i;il)er 1943 a, 
total' of 2,800,000 pockets (1,200,(K)0 boxes) was exportiMl. Local 
sales of.eitrus" fruit, however, increased consideinbly, am] j',iJ;i'mid;y 
amount to al.Tiiost fi, 200, 000 jundvcts, i.e. 100, 000 ])0(3kets m(')ro, tlinri 
the total for the previous s(3ason.. 

For tlie 1943-44 season ttie Government again guaranteed a Lai.i.d 
Bank loan' (£1,374,000) to the Citrus (Control Board for .the 'purchase 
of packing n.'iaterials, .sprays, fertilizer, etc., 'uldch tl.ie' Board in turm 
.made aviiilable to citrus producers- by way of loans. Tb-‘ac"ticm.lly the) 
whole ''amount of the q.)revious year’s 'loan has' already heeti repaid. 

' Deciduous Fruit. 

As. was .the cavse during tlie previous two seasons,, it was again 
impossible 'during* the 1942-43 .season. to export fresh. de( 3 idiio'us fruii; ’ 
to. Great .Britain..' Consequently," the . whole export crop had .once 
again to be marketed locally. The scheme wdiich was instituted in 
'1940-41 und.er the ''administration ..of the Deciduous,' 'Fruit Board to 
'keep .the -deciduous -fruit ' export i-nd'ustry .going under; thry ex'ce;[)tioiial' 
cirean:nsta.nces,;;'a:nxl 'whie'Ja was 'continued,- with: inodi,fi':cations in 1941-42, 
;w'as '.therefore' ■ again; put , -into, .operatio.n, subject to a'' few "further 
.tniiior, ainendm, cuts ' .ill the 1942-43' •seaso'n' .(War,, Mk^asure' No.,' «52 of 
,■,,1941,, a'S' am'end'eddiy. War Meas.ures Nos. "23yand 137, of. .1942)." 

" '.Brodixcers 'in ' The , export .districts- „ of ■.'''the,, Ga';p,e ■ Brovinee were 
again 'require.d' to' ..deliver ''all p.lumS'. an'd pears,. to '.the .Decidtious- Fruit 
Board 'at^ fixed., prices.,', , Exporters of , ' .grapes',, .peaches a,nd apple's-', 
could, if they so desired, deliver only the export portion of their fruit 
to the Board at fixed prices. The prices at which the Board purchased 
the fruit from producers, although lowfer on the aveinge than ^ 
pre-war export prices, are calculated to maintain the industry, and 
were fixed for all kinds of frrlit on a slightly higher level thim 
which applied in respect of the previous season. 

^ The Board markets as much as possible of tlie fruit in the fresh 
form, and the remainder is converted into wine, dried or sold to 
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canning' factories. Since the total deciduoiis fruit crop considerably 
exceeds the local ccmsiimption, it is essential that a far larger per- 
centage of the fruit should be dried or otheiAvise preserxed than 
was the case under normal conditions. In order therefore to effect 
the necessary expansion of wineries and drying yards^ various loans 
, were granted to the Board during the past three years. At present 
the Board^ is now ’devoting particular attention to the development 
and establishment of dehydration facilities designed to save time and 
labour and also to produce a better quality dried product. These 
facilities are expected to he of permanent importance to the deciduous 
fruit industry. 

With_ a view to enabling the Deciduous Fruit Board to make 
loans available for production and packing materials to producers 
who previously were dependent on the export trade for credit facili- 
ties, the following loans w^ere granted to the Board by the Land 
Bank in 1942-43, with a CTOvernnient guarantee. 

Production loan : ^150, 000. 

Packing material loan: £191,000, 

So far repa 3 .nient of the loans has proceeded very smoothly, and 
there have been practically no cases of default. 

In addition, a Land Bank loan of £500,000 wms made available 
to the Deciduous Fruit Board under Government guarantee order 
to enable it to make the above payments to procliicers at the fixed 
prices for fruit delivered to the Board, and to finance inarketing 
and other pool expenditure. In consequence of the relatively low 
selling prices for^ both dried and fresh fruits and the higher costs 
of packing material, an appreeiahle deficit occurred on the 1942-43 
deciduous fruit pool. This deficit will amount to approximately 
£350,000. Owing to the larger production of plums and peaches in 
comparison with that of the previous season, the marketing prices 
of these varieties of fruit were on the w-hole lower. .Grapes and 
apples realized more or less the same prices on the market, wdiile 
pears, in coiiseqiience of a short crop caused by severe codling-moth 
infestation, fetched slightly higher prices than during the previous 
season. • , ' 

During 1942-43 the quantity of fresh fruit marketed locally 
by the Deciduous Fruit Board was approximately 1,250 tons more, 
than the qnsiutity marketed during 1941-42. The increase was most 
striking in the case of plums, peaches and grapes. The State-aided 
Scheme which was instituted . in 1941-42 by- the Department of Social 
Welfare in co-operation with the Deciduous Fruit Board, whereby 
certain kinds of deciduous fruit w^ere made available at lower prices 
to the same classes of institutions as those mentioned in the case of 
citrus fruit,' was continued in 1942-43, although less fruit was 
absorbed ilnder this scheme than during the previous year. The 
canning factories also took in less fruit. 

Prom experience gained during the past three seasons it appears 
that the scheme which has been in operation up to the present, 
has certain sliortcomings. The Committee of Inquiry which was 
appointed this year to^ inquire into certain aspects of the scheme, 
emphasized the following points in particular: — 

^ (a) Since ^ the Board had control over only a portion of the 
deciduous fruit crop it could not properly regulate supplies to the 
various markets and, consequently, competition virtually resulted 
hetw^een the Board and producers on certain markets, 
y ^ (6) In view of the fact that no definite line of . demarcatioh 
exists * betw’:een :exp^^^ and non-exporters, the distinction drawn 
in the scheme is largely artificial. 
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In order, to surmount these difficulties^ the 'Sclieiiie approved 
of for the 1943-44 season departs coiisiderahly from that of previous 
seasons* Full control over grapes and peaches, and also over pears 
and plums, Was conferred on the Board. The earlier distinction 
between, exporters and non-exporters was also inodifi.ed considerably, 
Eiirtherinore, a fixed 'Sum of £280,000 will be placed at the disposal 
of the Board to cover pool deficits. 

Loans for production and pac,king material, as well as a loan 
to enable the Board to make advances on fruit delivered to. it and 
to defray marketing and other expenses, were, however, also approved 
for the coming season, as was done in previous years.' ^Tliese loans 
are all repayable.. 

Dried Fruit. 

As "was the case during' the xirevious two seasons, the Dried 
Fruit Board was again appointed under the Emergency Itegiilations 
as the sole bnyer of raisins, unbleached sultanas and currants for 
the 1942-43 season (War Measure No. 8 of 1942).^ .Other dried vine 
fmite may he piirchasecl only with the xmrmission of the Board. 
At the beginning of the season the Dried , Fruit Board ■was also 
appointed as the sole buyer of. dried apricots '(War Measure No. 126 
of 194s2). A uumber of agents 'were ax3x>c)inted under contract to 
take in the raisins, sultanas, currants and apricots for the Board at 
fixed, prices, and to and pack the surplus on its behalf. 

The production of dried vine fruits was 13,370 tons as compa.red 
with 13,700 tons during the pre-vious year. In spite o:t; tlie i;r'n:‘.rea.K6 
in local corKsuinptioii, a considerable surplus was available for export, 
and this has gain been sold un.der« contract to the Britisli (jo'vern- 
ment and 'ex|iorted at fixed prices which were sliglitly higlier thnii 
those of last year. 

' The j}roduction of other dried fruit (i.e., other than vi.i:ie i’ruits) 
ainounted to 4,260 tons 4n comparison, 'wo'th 4,660 tons' last 'year... 
There was a considerable increase in the production of" dried peaches 
a’n.d apricots. The increase was offset, ' however, by a decree, se of 
more than 2,000 tons in the production of prunes and a small 
decrease in the production of dried pears. 

The Board’s intake prices during the past season for raisins and 
sultanas were calculated to assure to producers an average price of 
3d. per lb. in comparison with 2’65d. per lb. last year. (As a 
result of the exceptionally high quality of the crop last year, the 
average price was actiialfy 2*85d. imstead of the estimated 2-65d. 
per lb.) Any deficit on these intake prices will be borne jointly 
by the '.Goveromeni and': the.' K.W.V. '^' In the event of ' there being 
any pool surplus, it will be paid out in the form of an anrear pay- 
ment tO' producers, ' * 

The intake prices of dried apricots were calculated to assure 
to piuducers approximately 12s. 6(1. per 100 lb, fresh fruit (drying 
allowance excluded). There was, howeyer, a considerable surplus 
in respect of the dried apricot pool, and it is expected that an arrear 
payment of approximately 2s. '6d. per 100 lb. (fresh) will be paid 
bo producers, 

The Price Controller has also fixed maximum wholesale and retail 
prices for the classes of dried fruit taken in the by Dried Fruit 
'^B'pard.'. ■ 

For the coming season more or less the same scheme as that 
of last year has been appr()ved. In the case of apricots Ml control 
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lias been granied in respect of fresli apricots supplied" to caiiniEg 
factories, , as well' as in respecl of tlie dried p,roduct supplied to 
tbe Dried Fruit Board, in ot'desi' to ensure tliat both classes receive 
equal treatment. 

Viticultural Products^ 

Once again viticultural production showed an increase and 
totalled 435,736 leaguers in 1M2, as against 396,711 in 1941, and 
326,053 in 1940. 

In the past this expamion of production took place largely at 
the expense of quality. On ike whole, too much attention was 
given to quantity. Now thai ihe K.W.V. has control over good 
wine, it is hoped that in fuiorte more emphasis will be laid on 
(quality, not only in respect of dri tilling wine, good wune and quality 
wine, but also in respect of ih^ different grades of distilling wTiie 
as such. Such a policy will undoubtedly be in the interests of the 
industry as a w’^hole and, conse^LRently, must ultimately also benefit 
the individual wine-fanner. Indeed, the necessity for quality 
improvement in regard to all opr agricultural products has already 
been abundantly proved in tixe past! It is hoped that all those 
interested wull co-operate in this connection. This matter is all the 
^ more important in view of tkes post-war disposal of viticultural 
products. Oversea marketiiig" j>c:}Ssibilities are much more limited at 
present^ but the intention is., when conditions have become normal 
again, to make special efforts too derive the maximum benefits from 
the oversea market, and this us possible only if our viticultural 
products can compete with those of other countries on a quality basis. 

Although shipping diifieultties and the restriction in certain 
countries on the importation ofs alcoholic liquors had a liampering 
effect on their disposal, wine farmers were compensated to a large 
extent by an appreciable iiier^ciise in the consumption on the local 
market, particularly in so far brandy wms concerned. The increase 
purchasing power of the pul) Ho, the presence of large nmilhers of 
foreigners and the absence of imported liquor, especially whisky, 
are the main factors responsibly for the large increase in the local 
consumption. 

Timely arrangements ‘were made to provide for the increased 
local needs. On 31 December iS!)42 the total net supply of the 1939 
rebate brandy on hand in tho Union amounted to 300, 000 galloBS, 
and that of mixed brandy to 151,^,306 gallons, while the rebate brandy 
distilled during 1940 and avaLLabJe lor consumption in 1943 amounted 
to 475,000 gallons. The total ‘quantity of rebate hrandy available 
for 1943 is therefore approxtinja.tely 776,000 gallons, -which is suffi- ‘ 
cient for the manufacture of ^approximately 3,000,000 gallons of 
mixed hrandy on -the basis of 2^ per cent. rel3ate brandy and 75 per 
cent, spirits. This quantity o-c.ght to he adequate since it is esti- 
mated that the consumption of mixed brandy in 1942 amounted to 
roughly 2,000,000 gallons. In order to assure the supply position 
of brandy, quotas of rebate bf^iindy were also allocated to dealers 
by the K.W.Y. on a uniforin ba^sis, and no brandy containing rebate 
„ 'hrandy will be exported. ' ■, 

As in the^ case of otherbagificultural industries, the production 
costs of the viticulturist also* mainly in so far as labour 

was concerned. Farmers wene, ho-wever, compensated for the 
increa;sed costs by the higher prices which -fcbey received during the 
^ v';: : past i ew:' years. ■: ' 'Tbe;: :,K. W . Y."' 'raised '' the ^ price of distilling' '"wine 
from ^7. 18s. 9d. per leaguer m 1944 to .£9. lOs. 6d. per leaguer 
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for the 1943 crop, while tlie x>i‘ice o.f good wine was increased from 
£6 and that of quality wine from £10 per leaguer in. 1941 to £7 
and £11 per leaguer respectively, for the 1943 crop. 


, Wattle. Bark and Extract. 

During the calendar year, 1942, a sulbstaiitial increase took place 
ill the value of exports iii' the wattle industry. This is entirely due to 
the increase in the quantity and value of wattle extract, since both 
the' (piaiitity and value of hark showed a sligdit decrease as compared 
with 1941. ’ A gratifying feature of the recent expai,i,sion oi: oversea 
markets foi* South African wattle hark and extract is t.l,ie sale of tliese 
products in. the United States, of America. The , quantity of wattle 
hark and extract taken America from 'the Union in 1942 was 2b 
times greater than in 1940. The attention devoted by th(‘ I)c‘|)aHnum( 
in recent years to the development of this market and tlu' udojinaliou 
furnished to tanners in America in regard to wattle-ta.niied piodiicis 
contributed in no small measure to the increase in sales. Every effort 
must be made by the wattle industry to retain the American market 
after the war. 

Once again attention must *be drawn to the fact that the con- 
sumption of wattle bark exceeds the quantity which the industry is 
able to supply on a sustained basis. Retrogression is ajso discuumible 
in regard to ' the technique of the re-establishment and control . of 
trees. Unless these defects are eliminated, a falling of! in both the 
quantity and the quality of wattle products is iu'evitahle, and this 
:will, of .course, have an unfavourable effect on the export trade. Tliere 
is iio doubt Tdia.t competition on tlie world mar.lvet foi* wattle-tanned 
products will become .keener, and the local industry w;i,H liave to inak'e 
timely efforts to .improve the quality of the bark' and to .reduce |)ro- 
duction costs. , . 

Research ,wor.k in connection with The various aspects of' the 
wattle industry was well maintained during the year. ■ 

Timbet* ■■ 

The State plantations are becoming increasingTy important as the 
war continues and as the country’s dependence on South African 
timber increases, not only for our total requirements, but also for the 
increasing variety of needs which our own timber must meet. 

The total quantity of timber sold amounted to 22,285,356 cubic 
feet, of whicb the inxligenous forests contribiited 572,706 cubic feet. 
More' than million cubic feet of the timber derived from planta- 

tions,,, 'consisted of:' .■spfiwoo,d>\';. ..-Of. .this■■,fGughly'^9*| ipillion cubic, feet, 
were supplied to private saw-mills and about 5 million cubic feet to 
the' State saw-mills.' The demand, for poles.,of all .kinds, both treated 
and untreated, was very great, and the production of this kind of 
timber increased considerably. The above figures clearly indicate 
that the State plantations are already fulfilling a very important func- 
tion in the economic life of the country. 

Notwithstandin.^ the enormous increase in production during the 
past few years, by far^the greater part of the supplies is still drawn 
from normal thinnings and reserves built lip before the present period 
of' intensive utilmation. Inroads into the capital supplies of our 
State plantations axe, however, inevitable. ’ This will, of course, have 
unavoidable repurcussions on the future of the Union’s saw-mill 
i^ndustry, and all possible, i^teps are already being taken to obviate 
apy dislocation of the industry during the post-war period, 
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IV« The Normal Activities of the 
• ■ Department* 

/^WING to the paper shortage, the Department deeply regrets that 
the present report, like that of the previous year, cannot furnish 
a complete review of all its activities, , or even of its most important 
activities, and that a wide field must necessarily be left niitonched. 
Consequently, it has been necessary to confine the report to subjects 
which are of cardinal importance under the prevailing conditions, 
i.e;, to Pood Control and certain economic matters which are at 
present prominently in the foreground and not only dominate our 
national life, but also constitute the centre of the natnion’s interest. 

This does not by any means imply, however, that the normal 
activities of the Department have been relegated to the background. 
The abnormal circumstances inevitably necessitated restrictions in 
certain respects but, on the whole, the Department vigorously applied 
itself to the prosecution of its fundamental activi^ties which cover a 
very wide field, and strained every nerve to promote the interests of 
agriculture and the farming community. 

The Utilization, Conservation and Restoration of oiir 
Agricultural Resources* 

The whole question of the utilization, conservation and restora- 
tion of our soil — the basis of the entire agricultural industry— came 
into great prominence during the past year and received the constant 
attention of the Department, as well as of the public. The latter 
feature is particularly gratifying, since it would appear that both our 
rural and urban populations are being forcibly awakened to the fact 
that, unless all concerned actively apply themeslevs to the care, main- 
tenance and proper utilization of our soil and other resources, there 
is no future for agriculture and, consequently, not for our other, 
economic activities either since, in the final analysis, the latter are 
also dependent 'upon the soil. . 

On 3 August 1943 I delivered a lecture to 4' The Associated 
Scientific and Technical Societies of South Africa in Johannesburg, 
and dealt vvith the fundamental aspects of this problem, as well as 
with its broader implications, witli a view to the activities of ^ the 
future. I also availed myself of the opportunity to point out briefly 
the achievements in this field during the past^decade, , That such a 
subject was chosen for discussion by a purely urban association is 
clear evidence pf the fact that there is a feeling' of uneasiness through- 
out the country and that the nation is realizing that we simply mmt "' 
preserve our soil if we are to survive. 

Furthermore, a rapidly increasing interest is being displayed by 
the farming community in the reclamation and conservation of our 
agricultural resources, and we may, therefore, confidently exf)ect that 
the application of research results to individual farming systems, will 
henceforth make faster progress. The research work itself is being 
vigorously continixed in order to extend the fundamental data 
required in connection with this work, and tso ensure the improve- 
ment and stabilization^of :,.farming. . '""q 

Many people forget that the question of soil-erosion control and 
cognate problems have been receiving serious attention for a number 
of years, but there can be no doubt that the wide interest now being 
displayed is largely due to the work done during the past few years 
in connection with erosion control, pasture research, weed eradica- 
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tioii, etc. A few figures in regard to the money spent on some of the 
measures taken would not he out of place here. 

Up to dl December 1942' a sum of over £2,000,000 was spent 
directly under the various soil erosion schemes, i.e., in respect of 
bonuses paid out, advances granted, wages under scheme C, etc. To 
tliis" must be added the indirect expenditure of about £250,000 paid 
out in respect of the salaries and travelling expenses of soil-erosion 
engineers and local committees. This amount does not iiicliule the, 
expenses incurred in connection with the adiniiiistraf.;iYe and c.ieri,cal 
which naturally also run into an a;ppreeial).le sinn. Viewed i'roiii 
the fariiierts, side, it must he stated that up to the present a siini of 
approximately £1,800,000 has heen paid out in boiiuses, subsidies and 
'wages. ■ It will be realized, however, that the actual beiielits con- 
ferred OB" the Union’s agricultural industry 'by the soil-erosion, 
schemes cannot be assessed in terms of money. Tlie beii.etit^s are mai,i:ily 
rellecited in im.proved farms, the ^promotion, of better veld iiianag'e- 
meiit, and increased' land values' in general. In so far as weed 
eradication is .concerned, a sum of £172,000 was spent on a pest like 
jointed ea.ctiis alone, before the biological method,, of control was 
adopted. "During the past seven or eight years marked progress has 
also heen made in the field of pasture research, No less than £300,000 
was spent on this work, while the Department has at present sixteen 
experiment stations which devote' themselves exclusively to this work. 

As regards the past year, it may he stated that notwithstanding 
the present exceptio'nal circumstances, the normal activities of the 
Department in con,nection with the reclamation, ,conserv{'Vt;ion and 
rational. iitiH,zatioii of the vsoil, veld and water facilities O'P tlie country 
were successfully contimied, and that good progress was made. 

Soil Erosioii, 

Steady progress is still being made with the reclaiTU"itio':n of soil 
•ravaged by erosion,, and the facilities made 'iwailable l>y the Depart- 
ment under the anti-erosion scheme are , utilized on a considerable 
scale for,,, this purpose. , , • 

One , of the most important results of the Department’s effo,rts is 
refi.ect,ed in the .. fact that, on the whole, those concerned are gaining 
a better conception of the broader scope of the erosion problem. 
Initially^ the construction of dams, usually intended for stock- 
watering purposes, was the main aim of farmers who availed them- 
selves of the erosion-control scheme. Of course, this was and con- 
tinues to be useful work but, as will be readily understood, it did not 
strike at the root of the problem. In corlrse of time greatex" interest 
...was' aroused /'in , the actual reclam.ation of eroded land, v This, was a 
',' great '.forward' step,^ and people ,are 'also becoming' increasingly aware 
of another important fact, viz.;, that pasture improvement. and con- 
trol, and the prevention of s6il erosion, form a single problem . 

The application of suitable methods of veld utilization will main- 
tain the veld in good condition, ensure more feed for stocdr, and cheek 
surface erosion. The soil, the veld, the stock and the inconae of the 
farmer will all benefit. These fundamental ideas are beginning to 
find more acceptance with our farmers and there are encouraging 
signs that good progress may he expected in this respect in the near 
future. 

It took some considerable time to convince grain farmers that it 
is essential to protect their cultivated lands against erosion, especially 
those situated against slopes. Gradually, however, interest in con- 
tour farming increased, and this system has now become a fixed 
practice in several districts* Hence, in this connection too, farmers are 
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gradually viewing the matter in the right perspective, with 'the 
result that correct methods have already been, introduced on several 
farms, e.g., the application of rotational c^oppillg^between the contour 
hanks and the introduction into the rotational system of a perennial 
grass ^ for the restoration of the good structure of the soil. In this; 
way it will ^ be possible to maintain the- fertility of the soil and to 
strengthen its ability to, resist erosion. Those" farmers who have 
adopted these improved methods for the maintenance of the produc- 
tivity of the, soil and the prevention and control of erosion, are highly 
satisfied with the results so far obtained, and this should serve as an 
incentive to other' farmers. 

Particulars in regard to the reclamation scheme applied in the 
Ylehpooft Conservation Area were given in -the previous annual 
report, and it is, therefoi^e, unnecessary to repeat the particulars here. 
It may be mentioned, however, that good headway was made during 
the past year -with the programme of activities. Eeclamatioii work 
on the severely-eroded farms purchased by the Government is in full 
swing, and the progress made wdth works undertaken on private farms 
by the owners themselves is very encouraging. In addition to the 
works carried out by this Depa^'tment in the area concerned, the 
Department of Irrigation is also assisting with the construction of 
larger retaining dams in the * Vlekpoort Eiver and its tributaries. 
Two such clams have already been completed. 

Good progress is being made in connection with the Draliensberg 
Reclamation Scheme, In this connection it is of interest to mention 
that it is the intention in the near futiire to proclaim a large portion 
falling imder the scheme — almost 500,000 morgen — as a conservation 
area in pursuance of the Forest and Veld Conservation Act of 1941. 
This means that the same intensive conservation and reclamation 
measures as are at present being carried out in the Vlekpoort area are 
envisaged for this area! 

Silo and Grain-silo Scheme* 

Once again extensive use was made of the silo^scheme, and many 
farmers have already been enabled to biiild silos with the State Assist- 
ance granted under this scheme. As will be readily realmed, the 
scheme is of immense value to stock farmers and. it makes an impor- 
tant contribution to- the improvement of the nutrition of our cattle. 

During* the year a supplementary scheme was instituted, viz., 
the grain-silo scheme under which a bonus is paid on silos intended 
for the storage of grain on farms. The object of the scheme is to 
encourage the saving of hags and to reduce the wastage of .grain. The 
Department supplies proper plans and specifications for the building 
of such .silos. , 

Pasture Research* 

Increased costs and the scarcity of material greatly hampered the 
work being done at the sixteen pasture research stations of the 
Department. The shortage of fencing material also hampered the 
expansion of co-operative experiments on farms. Obviously this 
aspect of pasture-research work is of great importance, since it is 
esiential that the results achieved at the experiment stations should 
he tested out further under normal farming conditions and brought 
to the more immediate notice of farmers. 

Despite the difficult circumstances, a large amount of useful work 
was carried out on the experiment stations and farms. More informa- 
tion was gained on a large diversity of subjects, and the, Department 
was thereby enabled to give more definite guid^^ for example, 

more light was shed on the contentious veld-burning problem. This 
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lb li iunU(‘r oi biu*ii nn])ortaii< e that a shori siniiiiiary ol' 

lebulis b(j lar obiaiiual lor the hiimiuei-rainiall inoa is dosiiablcA 

(a) Veid-bimiiiig* eauiioi bo concloniiied iimeboivcHlly as undesir- 
able in all eases. 

(b) Sourvold wliieli ('an not bo mown must bc' burnt every second 
or tliird siiason in order to remove accimmlated old grass. 

(r) Should Uiere bo an accunmlation of old gra^b on inixtHl and 
hwcci void wliiid) ('ainiol ho mown, ibo void inusi bo linini even’} now 
and again, but loss jmquonily than in (lie ('use ol soiuvcdd. 

(d) An accumulation ol old glass invariably (‘aus(‘s scleciivo 
grazing*, which leads to a decrease in the superior grasses. WMn^re 
sweet veld is threatened wuth a dangerous increase in 1 horn-trees, a 
desirable practice is to leave sufficient old gross to make v(dd-buining 
possible ©very third, fourth or even fifth year, in ordcu* to keep the 
young thorn-trees in ('lu-^ek. 

(e) Where hnrning is essential, it must on no account be carried 
out in autumn or wunter. This is the general practice^ hut it is 
extremely injurious to the veld. The burning inusi take* phu'o aiier 
the first good early summer rain, when the soil is ihoroughly inoisi 
and the grass can start growing immediately. 

(/) it is most important tliai stock vshoulcl not be put on burned 
veld when the first sigms of green growth appear, as is so often doru* 
wu’th sheep. Tliis ])]'a(‘tice is very harmful to th(‘ veld. A fairly 
advanced vstage of growth is neci^Svsary before the veld is suiiable for 
grazing. 

(//) Where a mowing-machixu' is used, it is more advisable to 
('onv{‘rt hnp(‘rHuous summer grass into useful ha>, rallnu* than to 
allow it io matuKu This apjdies particularly 1o sourv(*ld, wdiitdi is 
pracdi(*a!ly valmdess when maiure. 

(h) (hass wdiicdi (sinnot b(‘ (urnveried into hay in good tiuuu may 
b(‘ (*ul towards the end of duly and in Augusi, and inshuid ol laung 
bund, may be uiiliziul for making (‘oniposl. 

(/) Apart from the valuable hay and comjmsl wdiicli it provides, 
feucli mow^u veld also furnishes green grazing earlim* in spring and 
produces a very much higher yield during the growing season than 
similar veld wdiich has been ])rematurely binnt. 

(j) Briefly, the (‘rux of the matter is that itijudif^ion^ and 
untimely veld-burning may have a very adverse efi'eci on the veld; 
that surplus summer grass from whh'h valuable hay or, at any rate, 
compost can he made, is still geaeially burned without regard to 
the comseciuem'es ; biii ihat veld-lmrniug as siudi canuoi be unre- 
servedly condemned and eomjdeiely eliminated, be(*aiise in c'criain 
circinnstances burning is benc{i('ial to the veld, provided it is (uirried 
oui according to definite directions. 

Further information wms also collected in regard to other veld and 
pasture problems. On the pasture-research stations and also on farms 
where farmers co-operate, very good results are being obtained with 
the application of pasture ^systems, which ^have been Ylevcloped for 
various types of veld and in which the utilization of veld hay and 
cultivated grasses have been ineduded. These methods should,* how- 
ever, be put into practice by many more farmers. By correctly 
utilizing the veld, artificial pastures and other feedvS prodiieed on the 
farm, we will render a great service to the soil as well as to the live- 
stock industry. 

Eradication of Weeds, 

Although war conditions, as for example, the absence of a con- 
Igideahle nutnber of farmers on active service, the scarcity of farnj 
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labour^ etc. 3 - liave bampered work in connection with weed' control, 
it can nevertbeless be stated that the weed position in general has not 
deteriorated. In some areas, and along several rivers where heavy 
infestations of bnrweed and cockle-burr occurred, satisfactory progress 
was made with the work of eradication and the position is definitely 
improving. 

Prickly Pear . — The campaign for the biological control of 
prickly pear was^ continued during the year. Unfortunately, the 
cochineal insect which has already been replaced by the cactoblastis 
and which has in many eases given such encouraging results that there 
was a time when it was thought that it would bring about the total 
eradication of the prickly-pear pest, has in some cases now lost a 
great deal of its effectiveness. In the Orange Free State, Transvaal 
and Yatal very good results are still being obtained with the cochineal 
insect, and prickly pear is being destroyed on a considerable scale by 
this parasite. In the eastern Cape Province, however, where the 
densest and most extensive prickly pear infestations occur and where 
the cochineal has done good work in the past, the insect has lost much 
of its vigour. At the same time its natural enemies have increased to 
such an extent that its numbers are largely kept in check. Conse- 
quently, its destructive effect on prickly pear is no longer so pro- 
nounced. 

It appears that the cochinal now gives the best results when 
used for killing prickly pear which has been cut down. A large-scale 
experiinent in this connection was, therefore, started at Cookhouse 
where Italian prisoners of war are being employed for , cutting down 
the plants. vSeyeral thousand inox^gen of prickly pear will he cut 
down and it is hoped tha.t the cochineal will coinplete the work of 
destruction. Farmers on whose farms the operations are carried out, 
contribute up to a maximum of 5s. per morgen towards the labour 
costs. The* intention is to repeat the experiment at Graalf-Reinet and 
Uitenhage. The fact must be emphasized that this is not a relief’ 
scheme for general application, hut an experiment,, the results of 
which have first to be ’ observed before it can be finally decided 
whether the method is practical and economical. 

Jointed Cactus ^ — In last year’s report mention w^as made of the 
difficulties experienced in connection with this peust. Unfortunately, 
the position has as yet shown no improvement. In the past, dense 
infestation vS were destroyed by cochineal insects. The decline in 
the effectiveness of the cochineal insect, the difficulty ex^Jerienced 
in securing large quantities for distribution and the occurrence 
of exteiLsive scattered infestations on which the cochineal 
insect cannot he effectively used, have brought about a deterioration 
in the general position. In 'many cases these scattered infestations 
occur on farms which had previously been cleared by mechanical 
methods but on which sufficient joints were left to produce^ a fresh 
infestation.' 

It is the duty of the farmers concerned to give very serious atten- 
tion to this matter, since the State cannot allow areas xvhich have 
already been cleared at great cost to be re-infested. 

StAm’Codl.-^Biuweed still occurs in all districts 
of the Union, and practically the same can be said of cockle-bnrr. 
Generally speaking, however, farmers |>ay more attention to these 
two weeds than to any other weeds proclaimed under the Act. Interest 
is steadily increasing, and a considfsrable improvement can ■ be 
reported- The control of former: dense infestations along rivers is 
proving increasingly successful, ^ 
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Dodder.-— It is essential that farmers should pay ;!,ii()re a/tteiitioii 
to til, is weed which is increasing not only in lucerne iaiids, but also 
ill the veld. - , ■ , 

Ufifroclmmed Weeds in the Veld .- — The increase iii tliorn-trees, 
Eheiioster bush, liai'piiis, etc., in the veld is definite proof of iiiciorrect 
methods of veld utilization. As a result of the injudicious utilization 
of the veld, the superior veld grasses' deteriorate and disappear, and 
their place is taken by inferior grasses, weeds or shrubs. On the 
whole, our farmers do not appear to* realize the truth "of this fiiiida- 
mental fact. They often turn to the State to assist them in control- 
ling these iiifeiior plants, but they can themselves do inucii to 
improve the position by eliminating incorrect fariniiig practices. 
The Department is continuing in its efforts to convince our fa, liners 
of the necessity for applying the correct farming practices in order 
to control these useless, uneconomic and, in some cases, evep poison- ■ 
ous plants. 

' Stock Improvement. 

It is not possible in the limited scope of this report to dilate 
at 'any length on the constructive work of the Department in con- 
nection with the other important natural resource, iiainel^rj our 
extensive aniinal-hiishandry industry in all its 'various ramifications. 
A few main facts must, however, he enipliasized. 

In view of the delicate relationship existing between soil,, veld 
and stock, it is essentiar that the livovstock industry 'should receive 
' the fullest attention, otherwise a disturbance of the entire ec);uili})riTiin 
of agriculture will result. Indeed, the prominent position which 
stock-farming shoiild occupy in our agricultural* ecsoiiainy mak,es it 
' imperative that, steps should be taken for the development aud (.aire 
of that indiistry. Moreover, stock-fa.rmi:ng is very 'closely rehrted to 
soil utilization and is, therefore, also important \f,rom the .point of 
view of soil conservation and the maintenance of the veld. 

The Department has, of course, for many yearvS,' been directing 
lystematic efforts at improving conditions for the stock industry. ,B'y 
way of example, mention 'can : be .made of all that has already been 
done, and is still being done, in connection with the control oi stock 
diseases, and of the, vast improvement which has Seen effected in our 
woolled-sheep and dairy industries. 

The Cattle-improvement Scheme. 

What was lacking for years, however, was eflectiye machinery for a 
comprehensive cattle-improvement scheme . This was established in 
1934 with the passing of the Livestock and Meat Industries Act (Act 
AS of' 1934,)'k,' Aciiially tackled from two angles, 

nani,ely from' the.Teeding, 'side- and from'the breeding side. ' In so far 
"'■a'S ''the; first 'is concerned,., /fodder conservation ami veld improvement 
have become cardinal features of our whole agricultural policy, and . 
not only was the work maintained from year to year, but new direc- 
tions of development were also followed from time to time. This work 
is still.being vigorously prosecuted and, whatever its value may he to 
South Africa in other respects, it is definitely indispensable to stock- 
farming, since feeds, after all, constitute the essential basis of the 
various branches of fanning. 

■The essence of. the cattle-improvement scheme is contained in 
those provisions of Act No. 48 of 1934, which enable farmers to apply 
on their own initiative for the proclamation of a ward or district as 
a cattle-improvement area, after which farmers in such areas are 
: allowed to keep only approved hulls. The principal object of the 
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whole scheiiae is, tlierefore, the improYemeut of bulls, since an 
improvement, in the standard and productivity of our cattle can be 
effected only by the gradual elimina.tion of scrub bulls. 

Prom the very outset the scheme was hailed with keen enthu- 
siasm by farmers, and since its inception about 160 areas have been 
proclaimed cattle improvement areas. Without a doubt the favour- 
able effect of the scheme is already perceptible in many parts of the 
Union. Nevertheless, the high expectations originally cherished were 
not all realised, owing to the failure for various: reasons on the part 
of some farmers, and particularly natives, to replace rejected bulls in 
proclaimed areas. In stands to reason, therefore, that the success of 
the scheme was greatly hampered in consequence, and the rectifica- 
tion of this remissness continues to be one of the principal responsi- 
bilities resting on the owners concerned. 

During the past year almost 27,000 bulls were inspected bringing 
the total number of inspected bulls to 262,624. 

An important part of the cattle-improvement schem.e is the bull 
subsidy schem^e. As has already been announced, it was decided a 
few years ago that a proclaimed area would not enjoy the benefits of 
the scheme for a longer period than 7 years, and that in any case the 
scheme would lapse on 30 June 1945. In pursuance of this policy the 
scheme has already lapsed in 109 districts. 

An amount of approximately £73,000 was paid out during^ the 
year in bull subsidies. This works out at £9, 13s. 3d. per bull. Since 
the introduction of the scheme a sum of approximately £570,000 has 
been spent under the scheme. 

The Horse Industry. 

During the year special attention was also given to the horse 
industry. The Department placed its activities in this connection 
under 1ih.e supervision and management of a separate senior officer, in 
order to encourage development and in an endeavour to alleviate 
future transport and labour problems.- Unfortunately, pure-bred 
aiiimalvS can. no longer be imported, and the available stud animals 
must, therefore, be utilized to the best advantage. Nevertheless, a 
commenceiileiit was made with the rGorganization of the industry, 
and a stud has been built up to iserve as a nucleus fnom which other 
studs will gradually he built up. Naturally, this is fi slow process, 
but encouraging progress is discernible. The breeders’ associations 
concerned are actively assisting- in the breeding of pure-bred horses 
and donkeys, particularly the heavier type of draught-animal. That 
there has been an appreciable revival in the horse-breedihg industry is 
evidenced by the enormous increase in the demaiicl for horses and the 
consequent. rise in prices. 

■ 'The Stud Service ' Scheme, which- has already been in operation, 
for some considerable time -and ' under which the Department m,ain-.: 
tains stallions at certain colleges of , agriculture, and experiment' 
stations to which farmers, can -'bring their mares,, continues to ,m.ake an 
important contribution towards the building up of a better horse and 
.mule industry.. -.Farmers are; making- increasing, use. of .this: service 
which must ultimately result in the production of a larger mimber 
of improved horses and mules in this country. 

, Sto.ck:' .Diseases, and Agric.nltnralvPests^':' 

Since the Department is fully aH^^ fact that agriculture in 

the TJnion is hampered to a very great extent by the presence of a 
-large number' of -stock -diseases.:'^- and' .agricultural /pests', 'farmers,--, are 
constantly assisted in their struggle aganst these natural visitations by 
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eiilightenioeiit and reseaxch work. During the past year the Depart-* 
nieiit once again made Yigorous efforts to discover remedies and means 
for their control. 

Stock Diseases* 

Although the comprehensive veterinary activities of the Depart- 
nient were condiicted on a slightly reduced scale during t.he past year, 
the work was vigorously pursued both at Onderstepoort and in the 
'field. ' 

The disease which demanded most attention was East Coast 
Fever. 

Ill the previous report mention was made of a number of out- 
breaks' of East Coast Fever in the northern part of Natal. The disease 
spread in the Vryheid district and also to. several farms in the neigh- 
bouring districts. In the Vryheid district 66 farms were infected, 
while the follmving outbreaks occurred in other districts in Natal: 
IJmzinto, 1; Umvoti, 1; Pietermaritzburg, 1; Pinetowii, 1; Ndwedwe, 
1; Ixopo, 1; Polela, 4;, Helpmekaar, 1; Ptrectht, , 3 ; Nqiitu, 2; 
Bahanango, 3; Ngotvshe, 3; Estcourt, 3; and 'Weenen, 1; making a 
grand total of 92 outbreaks. On some farms in the Vryheid district, 
ap well as in other districts, the mortality was exceptionally higiu 
The total mortality in Natal was 2,363 head of cattle. 

So rapidly did the disease spread in the Vryhedcl .district that 
(lipping and quarantine nieasui*es alone were not sufficient to control 
it, and, consequently, it was decided to slaughter all euttlci on infected 
farms. The Food Control Organization equipped two mobile veld 
slaugliterhinitwS which, 'were wset up f.rom time- to time on centiully sit'ua- 
ted farms wliere cooBi(hu:‘able numbers of cattle were slnuglitered under 
hygienic, a])i'ittt,)i,r ("‘.on.ditions. SinceVthe' slauglitering 'wns undertalcen 
with a view t() assisting farmers, it was carried out o,u a purely 'volun- 
tary basis. Cattle were slaughtered .only at the request of farmers. Tlie 
sole provivso wa:S that farmers on. infected farms were required to have 
all their cattle slaughtered so that the slaughtering could also con- 
, trib'Ute' towards the suppression of -the divsease. Farmers on contact 
farms, however, were allowed to have as n) any hea(| of cattle 
slaughtered as they desired at the slaughtering units* on the neigh- 
bouring infected farms. In other words, the Depariaiient followed 
the establishec? slaughtering policy which is cakmlated to promote the 
suppression of the disease. ■ , . i,. ■ 

The Food Control Organization ■ pwohased the meat from the 
farmers on a fixed grade-weight basis, subject to a deduction of 8s. 
per 100 lb; slaughtered weight to cover slaughtering and other costs. 
'.iSuhsequently, .hO'Wever,' deduction of 8s. per' 100 ib., "slaughtered 
r.'weightvvas withdrawn with ..retrospective effect' in every case where all 
'■■the cattle' on an infected^farm had been ■■slaughtered. This'was' done 
:''Tn ■ . pursuance ' of ^ an' interim , recom'm.endation of the,^ East. V.oast dPemr 
which; was. appointed by .the ■Government .in April 1943 
to investigate ' "and ■■ report on"; the repeated ' occurrence , of "East Goast 
Fever, with special .reference 'to.'-'the' recent, 'outbreak "in the 'Vryheid 
district. 

The, 'B'ast, Coast Fever 'Commis'sion consisted .of 'Mr.'' S. , A. Elliot, 
Chief Magistrate .of Johanneshiirg as Ghairinan, Dr. P. J. du Toit, 
■Director of Veterinary Services, Senator P. J. Wessels and Mr. "W. G. 
Stanford as members, and Mr. J. Coetzee, Professional Assistant of 
the Department of Agriculture and Forestry as Secretaj-y . The Com- 
tuission undertook a comprehensive ^Investigation, in the course of 
-which the following places were visited: Pretoria, Pietermaritzburg, 
•Vryheid,. Dundee, Durban, Empangeni,Port Sbepstone, East London, 
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Uintata, King-williaiiistown,^ Koniglia, Louis Trichardt, Yelspruit and 
Joliaiinesburg. Tlie Commission’s investigation lias been completed 
and its report is being awaited. . ' • 

In view of tlie fact that certain persons laboured under a niis- 
apprebensioii in regard to tlie slang'btering in tbe Vrybeid district 
which aroused a considerable amount of unnecessary anxiety among 
farmers ill various parts of the country, it must be reiterated here that 
the Bepartment did not enforce compulsory slaughtering. Cattle 
were slaughtered only at the voluntary request of farmers. The main 
object in view, was to assist farmers, and it was possible to provide 
this assistance with the maximum benefit to .them since, the Food 
Control Organization was able to purchase the meat. Had this not 
been the case, .the slaughterings on the individual farms would not 
have been possible. 

Tbe Department also made arrangements to supply farmers, 
whose cattle had been slaughtered, with tractive power for the ciilti- 
vation of their lands. It is clear, therefore, that in applying tie 
'slaughtering policy, the interests of the farmers and the country in 
general were the primary consideration. 

In the Transvaal and eastern Cape Province no outbreaks of East 
Coast Fever occurred. Three of the severely infected farms in tie 
Peddie district were cleared of cattle by slaughtering. 

In the Transkei two outbreaks occurred, one in the Libode dis- 
trict and one in the Engcobo district, both in dipping^-taiik areas, 
which had previously been infected. In the case of the Engcobo out- 
break only one death occurred, hut in the Lihode outbreak 74 deaths 
have already been recorded up to the present. 

In so far as other stock diseases are concerned, it must be stated 
that the nagana •position has unfortunately deteriorated considerably. 
As a result of a severe drought in the reserves concerned in Zululajid, 
the limits of the tsetse fly were considerably extended by game, with 
a consequent increase in the incidence of nagana in certain areas. 
The position was thoroughly reviewed by the Departments concerned 
and the Natal Provincial Administration in co-operation with 
farmers, aiicl it was' agreed to adopt a policy of shooting all game 
except the white rhiiioceros in the southern area. The intention is 
also to clear the southern part and so force the game northwards. The 
execution of this policy is at present in progress. 

In so far as scah is concerned, The position has remained the same 
as last year; there were 19 outbreaks altogether, of which 15 occurred 
in the Transvaal. The inf estations m this province are still mainly 
due to the large number of sheep which are moved to Swaziland every 
year for winter grazing. In the Cape Province only 4 outbreaks 
occurred, while Natal, the Orange Free State^and the Transvaal 
remained free from the pest. The general position is, therefore, very 
satisfactory. 

The general position in regard' to anthrw: Temddm' 
unchanged. Owing to the scarc.it;^ of syringes and needles it was 
possible to inoculate only the cattle in a part of the Transkei, instead;! 
of ihrougont the area, as is usually done. In the other provinces, 
too, a large number of animala were inoculated under the supervision 
of officers of the Department. In Natal alone, the number amounted 
To 'Over ,500,009.'' 

At present there are 84 herds participating in the Departmental 
test scheme for tuberculosis. The position is, therefore, unsatisfac- 
tory, since the figure clearly shows that there are still fax too few 
farmers who are building up officially-recognised clean herds. 
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Tlie necessary steps were taken in regard .to the foilowiiig* oikef 
proclaimed ddseases wliich. occcurred : rabies, doiirine, scab in goa,ts 
and large stock, epizootic lymphangitis, bacillary white diarrhoea 
and ■ fowl typhoid. There were no outbreaks of glanders, S'wiiie 
plague or other proclaimed stock diseases. 

In so fa,r as non-'jrroclawied . ddseases are cc)riceriied, there are 
a few points of interest to' be noted. Tick-borne diseases lia;ve once 
again caused a high mortality among cattle. So, for exani.p,i.e, in 
Natal, a pi‘ovi,nee in which, regular dipping is C'Oiirpiilsory, over 
3,800 _ cases of red-water and nearly 3,000 cases of gallsicrkness 
occurred. An alarming '’feature ivS that this' type of disease ()ca,:nirs 
fairly geiierall,y at present in areas like the Transvaal Jii,gl,Lveld and 
the ()i‘a.nge Free State where it was previmiwsly unlaiO'wiL 
nately them are still many catll.e-farmers who do not appre(-ia;Le tiny 
necessity for regular dipping. ■ Horse-sickness and blue-tongue were, 
on the whole, not very severe. Paratyphoid in calves caused con- 
siderable, losses and oc-curred in almost' all areas. ,As rega.rds sinall 
s.tock, there is not the slightest doubt' that in the g:rea,t ::i,i],ajority of 
cases, losses^ were due tO'' internal parasites. 

During the year a. i)oisonous alga wuas ■ discovered in the Vaal 
Dam. Considerable stock losses were suffered as a result of its 
ingestion. ■ Everything possible is being done by Departineiit 
concerned, in, consultation witli this Department, t,o destroy the 
poisonous algae in the water of the Vaal Dam by tli,e extensive use 
of copper sulphate. . ' 

The blmcfl/jj pest continues to receive ,tlie seri’oiis af.tcjiitiori of 
the Department, both, in t.h.e field, of research and. in tlm (li,vvelop“ 
merit of .further ioeth.od,s of couItoL In order .to as8i,Bt ftir'iiiers a.s 
far as possib].e, it has now been d.eci,ded to sell the spray to dea:lei:*s 
wlio apply' for i,t,' , Tliis step will (‘liable farmers to (.I'btain tlie :re;in,edy 
more easily... ' 

. Insect Pests and Plant Diseases^ 


The important work undertaken in connection with the control of 
plant ''diseases and insects was succes.sfully' continued despite the 
difficult problems created by the war, especially in. regard to the 
procuring of materials and equipment for control. Many insecti- 
cides are unobtainable at present, and it has already been found 
necessaiy to place arsenate of lead, fixed nicotine and spray oils 
.under ' control, in order to '-ensure that' available supplies, a-m utilized 
for . essential purposes. ■ Considerable attention'" w.as,. .given dO' the 
possibility,' utilizing local or loGaUy-ohtainahle suhstitid^^ to supple*. 
„ment ' the'. , most, '■ important ■ shortages. : - '.F'ortunate'ly, by-products 
obtainable from, .'ste-el- works, a,nd other factories -'appear to 0 '(!e.r encou- 
raging possibilities* in '..eorne directio-ns. '.Amongst -other '. things', it 
: would ,appe,a,r aS' if petroF might give ^ 'positive,' 'results, as a -substitute 
for carbon bisulphide in the fumigation of grain. ' 

A considerable amount of research work has been done in coii- 


neetion : with two -, kind,8 ■ .of'.- army worm , ; From . .this, , woi’k , -emerged 
the interesting fact that these insects, like the migratory locust, show 
a phase variation. * This research work is of considerable theoretical 


and practical importance in regard to the problem of the origin and 
causes of the severe outbreaks which occur from time to time— as 
was the case only last year. 

Constant efforts are still being directed at secixring valuable 

8 3eies of parasites from the United States^ for use against pests, 
this connection it may he stated that during the year liberations 

m ■ * 
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of Chelonus texanus were made on an appreciaible scale in tlie liope, 
tFat it would be effective against tie Karroo caterpillar. 

Once again tlie plant regulatory service proved its value by 
preventing the introduction of new pests into the country. ,A great 
deal of difficulty was experienced, however, in connectioiL with the 
introduction of neiv forest pests in timber imported from the United 
States of America. The danger lies in the fact that parts of certain 
consignments of timber have not been stripped of all the bark in 
which and under which formidable pests are' harboured. Up to the 
present there are no indications that any of these pests have become 
established in the Union, and they are constantly being intercepted 
and destroyed by the quarantine service. 

Considerable apprehension has been aroused by the damage 
caused by Lyctus beetles in the woodwoxdc of new buildings and else- 
where where particularly susceptible kinds of timber from Central 
Africa are used on. an appreciable scale. There is,- however, reason 
to expect an early solution to' this problem through protective 
chemicak treatment of supplies at their source. At the same time , 
good progress has been made with the chemical treatment of local 
infestations in woodwork and fnrnitiire in houses. 

Infestations, particularly in woodwork, by tlie longicorn beetle, - 
Hylotrupes bajulus^ were encountered in Port Elizabeth and Cape 
Town. A special survey is at present being undertaken to serve as 
a foundation for a control plan. Local research has already given 
results on which a campaign can be conducted with confidence in 
the meantime. 

One cf the entomological problems which was accorded parti- 
cular attention during the year is that of the codling moth. Despite 
the limited spraying materials available, spraying programmes were 
put into practice in the western Cape Province, and comprehensive 
studies were made in connection with the use of substances locally 
available ; one such study related to the emulsification of seal-oil, 
12,000 gallons of which have already been manufactured this year 
for spraying purposes. Other materials were tested out and pyre- 
thrum. was cultivated on a small scale. In addition great .progress 
was made with work in connection with the biological control of 
codling moth, and parasites will shortly be bred on a large scale. 

Owing to seasonal conditions, the following fungous diseases , 
were exceptionally severe: curly leaf in peaches; peach and apricot 
freckle ; anthracnose and powdery mildew in vines, and also diseases 
in ornamental plants, A serio.us leaf disease was •discovered in 
sultanas in the vicinity of Upington, and if has been found to be 
caused by a hitherto unknown fungns. As a result of timely aetxoii 
a dusting programme was drawn up and investigational work is 
being, carried out on this disease. ■ In '-so far as bacterial blight is- 
concerned, a thorough technical investigatioxi is being eonducted 
in regard to the disease, and the application of control measures in 
the field was vigoroxisly costinued. 

A considerable amoxiiit of investigational work was carried out 
in connection with the identxficationmf the most important viruses 
in potatoes. The control of bacterial wilt in tomatoes is being 
investigated from, a cultural point of : view. Field experiments were 
continued in an effoxd to obtain a su^^ which will check the 

disease in toixiatoes, and also' to determine the effect of various cultural 
practices on the disease. The control of kromnek in tobacco by 
'means of close ■plaxxting',np.peared:t0^h'eEuccessful.vA■:largeTlumb^^^ off . 
groundnut varieties and crossings of groundnuts were tested out for 
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their resistance to rosette divsease, but ■ all proved to be susceptible. 
It was foiiiidj however, tha.t the position can be coiisidicrably improved 
by treating the seed with s'taiiclard prophylactics. Peas also react 
well to seed-prctection measures. At Port Elissabeth inycological 
researeli woi*,k was carried out' in connection with diseases such as 
colhir rot a,.iul gtiininosis in wattles arid pines'. 

Tlie work’ a/t tl.ie Buffelspooid. liesearch Station was inaiiitained 
and the inspection of , citrus orchards for psorosis was continued. 
Orchards -were examined in the Rustenburg, Marieo, Brits, Pretoria., 
Ifort Beaufort and Adelaide districts. Nearly 460,000 trees of five 
years and older were examined, and of these 972, or approximately 
0‘2 per cent,, were found to he afiected. 

Locust Destruction. 

During the jjast year it was necessary to conduct a campaign 
against the red locust only, since no ojp.tbreaks of hoppers of the 
brown locust occurred in dense swarm formation in any part of the 
tJiiion. , 

The Bro‘W7i Locust . — During the first half of the summer there 
was a iipticeable increase in the nnmber of locusts in the solitary 
phase in, certain districts of the Karroo and the soiyth- western Orange 
I4ree State. Consequently, hopper outbreaks were expected in these 
parts during the second half -of the summer. Prom December 1942 
to March 1943 small hopper swarms were observed in tl.iese areas. 
■'The, hoppers re,:m{:ii,ne(l in (,*once»trated formation during tlie first' 
three , stages of development, h'ut \vere .subsequently (,‘ons'iAerahly 
thinned o^ut as a :resuit of a severe, drought as well, as 'I)}'', locust birds, 
wi,^tdi tluv, resTiit. that the groups . broke up and, hoppers in t, lie later 
stages occurred o'lily in 'Seattered formation. ' In spite of good raii,is 
i;ja Marcli,"1943, hoppe-r infestations occurred on a very niuch kmaller' 
'Scale than was expected, and ’flying swarms were not observed 'hefo^re 
the winter. . ,Althougdi fiying swarms did'HiO't appear before ' the 
winter,, the lomists' .were nevertheless ' ■sufficiently dense i'li some 
districts, i.e. in the sotitlneastern part of the incipient hopper" 
.'Outbreak areas', To cause hopper' .outbreaks in ' the solitary . phase 
during the first half of the 1943-44 summer. In other parts of this 
area the number of locusts in the vsolitary phase remained sm all 
throughout the .season. 

so far as' the xmoSpects-: ' for 19.43-44 are concerned, tlie'posi-, 
tion m'ay' be' summed , up, as ■ 'follows / 

^ ■■^..''(l,)', 'Outbreaks .of incipient' swarms are expected early 'in 'summer 

'an' the '."following " districts Steynsburg, Hofmeyr, ■ Middelb'urg^, 
Hanover, De , Aa.r, ' 'Colesberg,'.' ..Philip'.stqwn, '' .Richmond ■ and Paure-, 
smith. In the western part of the incipient hopper-outbreak area, 
incipient, ■ swarms'' will ' appear .later- as ' soon a.s''. the hop-pers' of '■ the 
Second generation, make their appearance. 

(2) In the eastern part of the incipient hopper-outbreak area 
incipient swarms are expected to reach the flying stage by the middle 
of the summer and will in all probability penetrate into areas lying 
to the north and east of this region. These swarms will lay dense 
egg-nests.^ Towards the end of the 1943-44 summer incipient flying 
swarms may also be expected in the western part. 

(8) The expectation is that, outbreaks of hoppers in swarm for- 
maHon will occur during the second generation in the eastern part 
of, the above-mentioned incipient hopper-outbreak area, as well as 
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in some districts bordering in tlie north and east of this area; this 
will probably occur during the , second half of the sninmer. 

The Red Locust . — From August to October several fast-moving 
flying swarms invaded the IJnion, and reports of these were received 
from eleven districts. By December all these swarms had moved 
■from the Transvaal to Natal, and one which flew oW Wiiiburg in 
the 'Orange Free State also reached Natal later on. These swarms 
were pursued in their flight across the Transvaal by large numbers 
of locust birds, and by the time they reached Natal their numbers 
had been considerably redu(?ed. Consequently, the swarms slowly 
moved in a southerly direction in scattered formation. 

At the end of September 1942 five large and ten small swarms 
were present in Natal and Zululand. During the following three 
months reports of their movements were received from numerous dis- 
tricts in Natal and Zululand, and one or two swarms penetrated into 
the three most northerly districts of Pondoland. Ovipositing took 
place in scattered formation in the Bizana, Flagstaff and Lusikisild 
districts in December 1942 and January 1943. 

Small flying s'warms which remained behind in the sugar fields 
of districts like EshoTve and Jjower Dmfolozi began to oviposit as 
early as 20 October and continued to do so during November and the 
finst part of December. The sw^arms whicK invaded Natal also started 
ovipositing during the second half of December. By the end of 
December most of the s^varms had been broken up to such an extent 
that ovipositing occurred mostly in scattered formation. Hopper 
outbreaks were general from the middle of January* and occurred on 
an extensive scale in the New Hanover, Pietermaritzburg and Fon- 
goma districts. Squall hatchings took place in the districts of Hlabisa, 
Lower TJinfolozi, Eshowe, Mtunzini, Stanger, Inanda, Eiitonjaneni 
and Mahlabatiiii. 

The campaign against hoppers was successfully concluded in 
most districts by the end of February, 1943. Poison bait was used 
with excellent results in all districts. In many places the hoppers 
hatched out in such scattered formation that extermination measures 
had to be postponed until the hoppers had reached the third or fourth 
stage. Even in such cases the bait was successful, and no damage 
worth mentioning was done to the veld and crops. Indeed, the whole 
campaign in Natal, Zululand and Pondoland was conducted in a very 
effective manner, and the Department wishes to avail itself of this 
opportunity to express its gratitude to all magistrates, farmers and 
natives for their willing support and active co-operation. 

:;^'-\in so far as the prospects for the. 1943-44 season are concerned, 
it is gratifying to be able, to state that sinee the conclusion of ^ the 
campaign no reports of flying swarms of the red locust have been 
received from any part of the Union. During the winter, however^ 
flying swarms were pres,ent in several areas to the north of the TJnion^ 
and it may, therefore, he expected that swarms will again invade the 
Union when the pre-hatching movompnt to tbe south commences. In 
all probability such an invasion will 'take place on a small scale. 

The total expenditure of the State on locust destruction during 
1942-43 was less than £3,70B. Thm favourably with 

the colossal amounts which, until even a few years ago, still had to 
be: 'spent'; OH' This pest. ■ 
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Information on Departmental 
Publications* 

Fafmiftg in South Africa, the monthly journal of the Department, contains 3 ;)or)iilar as 
well as soieiitiiio articles on a variety of agricultural topics, useful to both tlie! fiwmer 
and the housewife, while the Crops and HVIarkets Section, supplies mforniatio,u on crop 
prospects, market prices and exports of agricultural produce. 

The following particulars in regard to subscriptions and advertisements should be 
noted ■ 

Subscription, — Within the Union, South West Africa, Bechuanaland Proteciorate, 
Southern Rhodesia, Swaziland, Basutoland, Mocambique, Angola, Belgiim Congo, and 
Britisli Territories in Africa, 5s. (otherwise 7s. 6d.) per annum, 3 ,>ost free, payable in 
advance. 

Applications, with subscriptions, to be sent to the GovernniBnt Printer, Koch Street, 
Pretoria, 

Advertisements.' — The Tariff for Classified Advertisements is: 2d. (two pence) a 
word with a minimum of 5s. per advertisement (prepaid). E 0 :i)eats, not entuiiling any 
change in the wording, will be published a,t half the cost of the original. 

. Coiiciitionss — 

(1) The advertisement will bo classified under specific headings, and only one 
black letter (initial letter) is permitted. 

(2) Advertisements in which prices are mentioned niiist contain tlio luimc and 
address of the advertiser.^ A nom-de-plume or box number only is not BUfficient, 
and unless this condition is strictly observed, advertisements will not l)e 
a.cocspted. 

(II) Advertiseraenta will bo cln.Bsrried strictly in u.ccordanc© with th<3 Bubjiictunuil-i:©! 
of tlm announoemeiit, determined by the first item, iiientioinvl and c.ani)ot In) 
inBcrtod under irreleviuit lieadings. 

(4) Displayed, classified, arlvertisornenta will also be accepted. Tlui elurrge, liowever, 
will b© 15s. per inch, single column, per -insertian, wiiliout reduction for 
repeats. 

Copy ■ for Arlvertisementa to bo in tho hands of the G-overnmont Printer, Pretoria,' 
not later ihaiU the 20th of the inonth preceding imbiiciition. 

Send fill advertisements direct to the Government Printer, or write to him for details 
,as to tariff for advertiaements.' ' 

Popular BiiHcdas.— Bulletins on various agricixltural topics are published by the 
Department to meet public demand. A Hat of available bulletins giving particulars of 
cost, etc., is obtainable free o.f charge from the Editor, Department of Agriculture and 
Forestry,' ' Pretoria. 

.Scientific PuhKcations* — From time to time the different Divisions of the Department 
..' issue science .bulletins " incorporating the results of research work ckniducted by theWL 
.O.ther scientific ■ publications 'issued, ure ..“..The Onderstepoo'rt Journal", 'Memoirs of the 
'"B'Dtanica'l 'Survey 'of' South '"Africa “ Bothalia Entomological .'Memoirs and tho 
“ Annual Report.^ of tho Low Temperature Research Institute ". Infomation in regard 
to these publications is obtainable from, the Editor, Department of Agriculture and 
Forestry, Pretoria. ■ ■ 

Press Service.— Tho Press of South Africa' m;, now supplied 'with a bulletin of agriottltura'l 
information for their exclusive use. This information is published fortnightly by all newa*' 
papers and other iournala throughout the country. 

Farmers’ Radio Scrai(kv—Im^%ddilm' 'tO the printed infornmtm^^ by the 

'rD'.epartment ' to .membep^rtssi/the'.^' larming .doommunity, , the''. Department, . in .collaboration 
with the South Afri^rl proadopting Corporation, also maintains a daily broadcasting 
service to farmers. a.iixorination ih regard to times of broadcasting 'is ''contained' in , the,' 
programmes issued by the Broadcafetilifir Corporation. 

Inquiries.— All general inquiries in regard .' to , the ' 'p.ublications' of" ' .'the ' Department, 
including the Radio Service, should be address’ed to the Editor, Department of 
. Agriculture and Forestry, Pretoria. 

‘ ' D. J. SEYMORE. Editor. 
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^ Price Review for January; 1944. 

SJjAU C fHTEB STOCK. — As a result of larger supplies, prices on the 
Johannesburg and Cape Town markets declined throughout. Prices 
on the Johannesburg market declined from 73s. 8d. per 100 lb. 
estimated dressed weight on the hoof io 69s. lid. for January ; -good 
mediums from 69s. 2d. to 66s. 2d, ; mediums from 62s. lOd. to 60s. lid. 
and compounds from 57s. lOd. to 55s. 8d. On the Cape Town ikarket 
prices declined from 89s. 2d. per 100 lb. estimated dressed weight to 
o2s. lOd. for January and good mediums from 82s. 2d. to 77s. 8d. 
Good supplies were also present on the Durban market, particularly 
owing to an increase in the number of direct consignments to 
butchers. As a result of a good demand, maximum prices were, 
however, always obtained, except in the case of undergrade beef. 

Slaughter Supplies on the markets were moderate and 

although prices declined slightly on the Johannesburg market, it 
remained more or less on the same level on the other markets. Prime 
merinos on the Johannesburg market averaged 12*4d, per lb/ esti- 
mated dressed weight and prime lambs, 12 -Sd. jjer lb. On the Cape, 
Town market 12 • Id, per lb. was realised for prime merinos ; 12 * Od. 
for prime crossbreds and ll*8d. per lb. for prime lambs, whereas on 
the Durban market, the prices were 10* 8d. per lb. carcase weight for 
prime sheep and ll’3d. per lb. for prime lambs. 

Slaughter Exceptionally heavy supplies of all classes of 

slaughter pigs were present on the markets and as result prices 
dropped throughout to quite an extent. On the Johannesburg market 
7* 3d. per lb. live weight was realised for baGoners during January as 
conipared with 7*7d. for December and for prime porkers 7; 6d. as 
against 8*ld. for December. On the Durban markel; the prices for 
prime baconers declined from 10* 3d. per lb. dressed weight to 8*7^ 
for January and prime porkers from 11 ‘3d. to 10 •9d. per Ih. 

Grain and Relatively large quantities of hay came on the 

markets although smaller than during the previous month and, on the 

^ A1 prices mentioned are average. 
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whole^ prices allowed a slightly rising tendency. Ca,.pe lucerne on the 
Jo]ia;oiiesbxirg* market realised 5i^. 'per 100 lb. compared with 4s. fkl. 
for tiie previous montli, while the price of teff increased from Ss. 4d. 
to 5s. I'OcL" per 100 lb. Prices''^' of Ka:flircora experienced a slight 
decline in. price and realised an average of 20a. 3(L and 20s. 5d, per 
bag free--oii™rail for January. 

PototocA*.— Larger supplies were present, on the markets during 
the month under review and particularly oferings of ^Higiivelcl 
potatoes increased. Locally produced potatoes were gencu^ally of poor 
(j^iiality. National Mark consignments increased notably duri'iig the 
month. Prices., particularly df the poorer qualities, coiisequeiitly 
experienoed a sharp decline. On the Johannesburg market the prices 
of National Mark Grade 1 No. 2 and f3 declined from 21s. 4d. and 
21s. Id. per bag to lbs, lid. and 16s. 7d, respectively :l'()r January, 
On the Durban .market, Natal No. 1 realised 22s. 9d_. per bag for 
January compared with 25s. lid. for the previous month, while Ca|)e 
No. 1 experiencoil a decline from 18s. 8d. to ,17s. Bel. per bag for 
Jan.uary. 

Omons.- — S'upplies of Cape onions increased on all markets and 
in general prices declined while on some markets, e.g., the Durban 
market, the decline 'was particularly sharp. Prices for Cape onions 
realised -Were: lOs. 9d. per bag on the Johannesbii.rg market, 12s. 3d. 
on the Pretoria market, 11s, 7d. on the Durban market, and 8s. 8d. on 
the Cape Town m.arket. 

Toviatoes . — Supplies consisted mostly o-f locally p:rodpce(I 
tomatoes. The quality in general was satisfactory and prices main- 
tamed the same level as duri.ng December. National Ma:rk' No*, l 
realised 4s. 3d, per tray on the Johannesburg .market, :for the month 
madder review and ordinary tomatoes Is. 6d. pei* tray. On the Cape 
Town and Durban markets tomatoes averaged 2s. 2(L and. Is. 2(L pe,r 
tray, respectively. 

VegeMhles.~lii general the total offerings of vegetahle,s 'were 
somewhat .smaller than during the previoUvS month. The supply con- 
sisted mainly of local .produce. Stable prices were realised "through- 
out. 

Ffuit . — Deciduous fruit Was predominant and consignments hy 
the. Deciduous Fruit Board, especially of grapes and pears, increased 
during the month. Supplies were, however, by no in.eans large aiwl 
high prices, were realised. Mangos, bananas and , pineapples were 
. supplied in fair quantities while other varieties were scarce, , 

Eggs and Poultry.— of eggs decreased while th,e demaiif! 
/sharpened' resulting* in higher prices. 'New laid eggs :realis6d, ...aii 
■■ average ■ price o:r;2s.. 4d.' per dossen for .January on tliebToha,ii;t.ieshiirg 
' and Durban /.markets. The demand for poultry .was^ weaker jind prices 
declined somewhat., ■ 


Index of Prices of Field Crops and 

Products, 

/A.S ia shown elaewkere in this issue this index declmed to 158 
/dum^^ 1944 from 160 in December 1943. (Basic period 

— 1938-39). The most important price declines occurred in 
the following groups ; — 

{a) “ Other Field Crops ”, e.g., from 204 to 179 in 4''}i.i:iiU:iry . 

Due to the decline in price of potfitoes .and onio,iis dar'ing, the iiioptli-. 

204 



Ceops and Maekets. 


(6) Slwiightef stock from 194 -to 183 due to the decline in prices 
of all classes slaughter cattle and -pigs. 

The most important price increase occurred in : — _ 

(a) Hay , — From 124 to 137, as a result of the slight inorease in 
prices . during the month of lucerne and teff-hay . 

(b) Poultry and poultry products . — From 200 to 216, mainly as 
a result of the increavse in the prices of eggs. 


Indices of Prices Paid for Certain Farming 
Requisites. 

These indices, as shown elsewhere, have been revised and slightly 
amended in some cases. This became necessaiy owing to the fact that 
many of the articles of which the prices were used in the compilation 
of these indices are no longer procurable or other articles have been 
substituted for these. This is particularly the case with implements 
and spare parts of which a large proportion is now locally manu- 
factured. 

According to these then the index of implements and spare parts 
rose from 142 to 154 from October 1943 to the end of January 1944, 
and the prices of hags from 249 to 303. The index of prices for 
fertilizers again declined from 168 to 161 over the three months and 
that of feeding stuffs from 155 to 149. The remaining groups show 
little or no change. 


Index of Prices of Field Crops and Animal Products* 
(Basic period 1936-37 to 1938-39 = 100.) 


SEASOiT 
(1st July to 
30fch June). 

Summer 

Cereals. 

(a) 

Winter 

Cereals. 

ib) 

Hay. 

(e) 

other 

Meld 

Crops. 

(d) 

Pastoral 

Products. 

(«) 

Dairy 

Products. 

! if) 

Slaughter 

Stock. 

(g) 

Poultry 

and 

Poultry 

Products. 

m 

Com- 

bined 

Index. 

WEianss. 

\ 19 

IS 

■ 2 

3 

34 

6 

'' 17 

6 

100 ' 

19S8-39 

92 

107 

96 

89. 

79 

102 

106 

i 92 

93 

1939-40 

86 

107 ' 

77 

95 

116 

105 

106 

89 

lOS ' ' 

1940-41 

109 

113 

106 

156 

102 

108 

110 

1 104 

108 

1941-42 

121 

134 

143 
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102 

131 

134 

145 

123 

1942-43 : 

160 

149 

144 

169 

122 

147 

167- 

173 

, 146, 

1943— 










January 

160 

162 

135 

116 

121 

138 

165 

159' 

,143', 

Pebruary 

163 

162 

133 

117 

122 

138 

156 

198 

'145 . 

Karch. . 

161 

152 

146 1 

120 

122 

138 

159 

230 

147 ■ 

April... 

169 

152 

146 1 

143 

122 

138 ! 

163. 

279 

151 '" 

iMiiy....... .... 

169 

152 

147 i 

168 

122 

162 

165 

337 

159 

June 

169 

152 

169 

166 

122 

162 

166 

' 214' , 

,152: ", 

July..'.. 

170 

162 

178 

187 

122 

175 

182 , 

195 

156, 

August — , . . . 

170 

152 

179 

181 

122 

181 

184 ' 'i 

,182' 

166 

September. .... 

169 

152 

186 

184 

122 

181 

201 ■ 

' 180 ' 

' . 168 

October 

169 

152 

.161 

189 

122 

181 

198 

169 

■ 157',,: 

November..',,. 

169 

183 

127 

208 

122 

144' 

197 

171 

' ' 169, 

December 

169 

183 

124 

204 

122 

: ■ 144 ' 

194 

200 

'''i6'0' ',' : 

1944— 










January.."..'... 

168 

183 

137 

' 179 

“ 122 


183 " 

'216 

', .'16'8' 


fi) Maixe and kat&rcom. ((f) Potatoes, sweet potatoes, (/) Biitterfat, clieese milk and. 

[b) Wheat, oats and rye, onions and dned beans, condensing miik. 

;c) Lnceme and teff hay. (e) Wool, mohair, hides and skins, (g) Cattle, sheep and pigs. 

■ ■ . . pyPowis, tekeys and eggs.' 
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Index of Prices Paid for Farming Requisites, 









Dipping 


Year and Moiitli, 

Imple- 

ments. 

Ferti- 

lisers. 

Fuel. 

Bags. 

Feeding 

Stuffs. 

Fencing 

Material 

and 

Spraying 

Material. 

Building 

Materia!. 


(a) 

Ab) 

(0 

id) 

(0 

if) 

iff) 

m 

Baa©— 









3»-S8' 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100' 

1S>30 

105 

108 

08 

148 

00 

114 

100 

103 

im..,, 

120 

V 129 

117 

171 

95 

178 

112 

124 

1941. 

124 

170 

124 

175 

109 

208 

115 

144 - 

1042— 









January 

121 

146 

125 

188 

115 

229 ^ 

117 

164' 

April 

122 

146 

134 

194 

1 127 

228 

117 

' 165 

July. 

124 

146 

148 

220 

147 . 

231 

118 

167 

^ October 

124 

146 

162 

224 

145 

230 

118 

171 

104S— 









January 

126 

145 

154 

232 

144 

238 

123 


April. 

July 

126 

426 

145 

145 

154 i 
1.56 ‘ 

234 

235 

160 

155 

238 

239 

123 

131 1 


October.. 

142 

•168 

158 

249 

140 

240 1 

131 

" 

1944— 









January (i) 

' 154 ' 

161 

156 

303 

140 

'240 

131 

„ 182 


, Tihe following is the composition of the above groups, 
importance) 

(a) Ploughs, planters, seed drills, harrows, 


(The items are weighted according to their respective 




, cultivators, ridgers, mowers, binders, Imy ralcea, silage cutters, 
hammer mills, separators, windmills, shares, land sides, mouldboards, knife, pitman, guard. 
Superphosphate, ammonium sulphate, potash-muriate, bonemeal 
c) Petrol, power paraffin, crude oil, grease, lubricating oil. 
id) Woolpacks, grain bags, sail twine, binder twine. 

(c) Mealies, bran, oats, lucerne, groundnut-oil cake, bonemeal, salt. 

(/) Fencing wire, standards, baling wire. 

(g) Bordeaux mixture, lime sulphur, arsenate of lead, cyanogas, Cooper’s sheep dip, little's dip, Tixol cattle dip. 

(h) Corrugated iron, deals, cement, lime, flooring boards. 

(i) Preliminary. . - ■ 


Average Prices of Slaughter Cattle. 


Bbbi' per 100 16, 


SlASON 
(1st June to 


Johannesburg, (a) 


Cape Town, (a) 

Durban, (b) 


■ , SXst May). ■■ 

Prime, 

No. 1. 

Good 
Medium. 
No. 2. 

Medium. 
No. 3. 

Com- 
pound. 
No. 4. 

Prime, 
No. 1. , 

Good 
Medium. 
No. '2. 

Medium, 
No. 3. 

N.M,. 
Good, 
No. 1. 

g • 

'S.l'* 
r'?'S = 

Mediu'm 
No,. '3. 


s. d.' 

s. d. 

s. d. 

s. d.. 

s,' -d,. ' 

8, d. 

s. d, 

s. d. 

‘ 

-- s. 

d. 

s,' d. 

10aS-30. ,.. 

30 0 

36 3 

33 0 

31 7 

36 8 

34 3 

31 11 

33 

0 


1930-40.... 

'38 ' 5 

35 ' 5 

33 0 , 

30 10 

37 11 

35 4 

32' 0 


33 

7 


:1940“41...,. 

■41 A 

37 11 

34 11 

32 4 

41 1 

38 0 

34 9 


34 

0 

31 8 

1941-42.../ 

52 ■' 1' 

47' 4 

42 6 

38 4 

52 a 

48 1 

43 1 

46 ■ 0 


40 ■' 8 

1042-43......... 

1943— 

63 2 

57; 9 : 

51 ■,'5 

46 1 

80 4 

56 . 3 

50 6 

65 11 


.45 6 

‘January,, 

62 If) 

57 2' 

52 . 'I 

47 10 

63 li 

59 3 

■■63 9 

55 9 

'61 

0 

45 6',^- 

' l!ebrimry ' . ■' 

60 11 

55 8 

49 11 

44 5 

62 8 

68 . 

61 9 

55 I 

60 

'4 

43 11 ■ 

March 

59. 2 

54 '4 

48,,/ 1 

43 4 

57 8 ■ 

63' 8 

47 8, 

52 1 

46 

S 

41 0 

April 

60 8 

.55 8 

48 4 

48 4 

59 7 

55 0 

40 6 

52 6 

47 

2 

42^ ! '■ 

May 

59 11 

55, 3 

48 II 

43 9 

61 3 

56 11 

61 0 

52' '■6 

47 

6 

42' 6"' 

June....... ... 

'58'' 2 

54 9 

46 10 

46 2 

58 11 

54, 8' 

49 2 

62 6 ■’ 

47 

6 

'42 ' 6 : 

July — . 

66 10 

63 11 

60 3 

55 0 

66 5 

60 2 

".63 6" 

57 ID 

60 

6 

45 f> ' 

Augiifit 

70 8 

65 3 

60 : 6 

56 0 

.-75 ,4:„"' 

67 9 

68 10 

63 0 

55 

0 

49 0 

September 

70 11 

72 lU 

69 0 

65 8 

76 4 

68 7 

60 5 

63 0 

55- 

0 

49 0 

October 

81 11 

77 K) 

70 8 

65 8 

78 11 

72 0 

64 11 

63 0 

55 

0 

49 0 

November 

81 0 

75 5 

69 5 

63 10 

87 10 

78 11 

"'‘'60 

63 0 

55 

0 

40 h 

December 

73 8 

69 2 

02 10 

, 57 10 

89 2 

82 2 

'72 .2.' 

63 0 

56 


49 ■ O' ■ 

1044— 












January 

69 11 

66 2 

60 11 

56 S 

82 10 

77 8 

68 0 

03 0 

55. 

0 

'49 , 0 


la) Estimated jessed woight of cattle as sold on the hoof. 

( 0 ) Bressed weight of carcase sold on the hook. According to new meat regulations as from October, 1942, IS"*). X 
corresponds approximately to K.M. good, No. 2 to good medium, and No. 3 to“ medium. 
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Ckops and Mahkets 


Average Prices of Sheep and Lambs. 



Mutton (per lb.). , 

Lamb (Prime) (per lb.). 

Season 

Johannesburg, (a) 

Cape Town, {a) 

Durban. (6) 




(Ist June to 
gist May.) 

. 





1 




Dur** 
ban. . 
ih)^ 
Ho. 1. 

Merino Hamels. 

Cross- 

breds, 

Merino. 

Persians 
! and 



Johan- 1 
nesburg.i 

Cape 

Town. 





! Cross- 

' Prime. 

! Ho. 1, 

Medium. 
Ho. 2. 

(a) 1 

(«) 






[ breds. 


Prime. 

Medium, j 

Prime. 

Prime. 

Prime. 





, d, 1 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

1038-39 

6-3 

5*5 

5*8 

5*8 

6*9 

6*1 

5*3 

6*7 

6*4 

' 8*3 

1939-40 

6'5 

6*0 

•5*9 

5*9 

5*9 : 

6*3 

5*5 

6-8 

6*6 

1 8*0 

1940-41......... 

6-7 

6*1 

6*2 

6*1 “ 

6*3 

6*5 

5*8 

7*0 

6*6 

i 8*0 

1941-42 

8*3 

7*4 

7*5 

7*7 

7*6 

7*7 

6*9 

8*6 

8*1 

j 8*8 

1942-43 ; . . 

11-5 

9*8 

9*8 

10*7 

10*5 

10*5 

9*6 

11*4 

10*8 

11-3 

1943— . 











January 

11-2 

9*4 

9*5 

10*8 

10*4 

10*7 

9-9 

11*2 

10*8 

11-1 

February 

10-5 

8*6 

8*2 

10*1 

10-1 

10*5 i 

9-4 

10*4. 

10*2 

11-0 

March *. . . 

11*5 

9*8 

9*0 

11*7 

11*1 

10*2 . 

9-1 

1 11*5" 

11*3 

!: 10*9 

April 

12*0 

10*2 

9*5 

12-4 

11*6 

10*3 

9*5 

! 12*0 

11*8 

1 11 *0 

May 

12*0 

10*3 

9*6 

11-1 

11*1 

10*3 

9*6 

, 11*8 ; 

11*2 

! 11*0 

June — ...... 

11*4 

10*2 

10*4 

10*8 

11*0 

10*3 

9*5 

11*8 ! 

11*3 

1 11*0 

July 

11*4 

10*3 

10*3 

1 11-4 

11*2 

10*5 

9-8 

11*7 

11*2 

I 11-1' 

August 

11*8 

10*2 

10*8 

1 12*4 

12*2 

10*8 

10*0 

11*9 

12*6 

1 11*3 

September 

12*8 

10*9 

12*0 

12*0 

12*0 

10*8 

10*0 

13*1 

12*2 

1 11*3 

October 

11*5 

9*6 

10*1 

1 11*3 

11*2 

10*8 

10*0 

12*1 

11*5 

i 11*3 

ISTovember 

11*9 

10*1 

10*6 

10*9 

11*1 

10*8 

10*0 

12*6 

11*4 

11*3 

December 

12*9 

11*4 

11*5 

! 11*6 

12*0 

10*7 

10*0 

12*9 

' 12*1 

11-3 ■ 

1944— 




1 







January 

12*4 

10*4 

10*9 

12*1' 

12*0 

10*8 

10*0 

12*5 

11-8 

11 -a 


(a) Bstimated dressed wiight as sold on tlie hoof. 

(b) Dressed %veight on the hook. 


Average Prices of Pigs. 



Johannesburg, {a) 

Durban, (&) 

Season 

(1st June to 

Baconers. 

Porkers. 


Baconers, ■ 

Porkers, 

31st May). 










Prime. 

2nd ' 
grade. 

Prime. 

■ 2nd ■ 1 
grade. ! 

1 ■ 1 

Stores, 

Prime. , 

2nd 

grade. 

Prime. 

2nd 

grade.,,". 



d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

■d. 


1938-39 

6'2 

5*7 

5*3 

4*9 ! 

5*0 

6*7 

6*2 

7*6 i 

6*6'? ■'■:■ 

1939-40 ; 

5*6 

6-1 

5-2 

4-7 I 

4-8 

6*7 

6-1 

7*2 ,! 

6*3^' 

1940-41 

5*4 

4*5 

4*6 

3-8 , i 

4*0 

6*8 

6*3 

7*1 

6*3 ■'■'■'.' 

1941-42 ' 

6*6 

5*2 

5-1 

4*0 

4-5 

8-1 

7*1 

8-1 

6*9 

1942-43......... 

8*6 

7*5' 

7*2 

6-0 

6*9 

10*3 

9-0 

10*6 

9*1 

,1943— ■ ' 










January 

8*4,', j 

.7*7 

7*8 

6-6 

8-4 

9*4 

8*5 

10*3 

9*1 

February 

8*8 ‘ 

7-8 

7*4 

6'3 

8-0 

10*2 

9-3 

[ 10*5, 

9*4 

March. ........ 

8*8 '1 

7-7 , 

6-8 

5*7 

6*2- 

i 11-4 ■' : 

10-1 

11*3 

9*9 

April. .' 

9*1 

8*1 

6-9 

5*9 

6'5 

:11*2^, 

9-7 

11*5 

9*7 

May..". 

8*7 . 

■7*8 

7*6 

6*7 

6*6 

11*9 

10-7 

12*1 

"10*4 

■June.. . .■. .' 

,■ 8*7 "■ 

,'■7*8 

8-3 

i 7*4 

7-,4' 

L 11 •4,^: 

9-9 

■ 11*4' 

9*8 

July,... . 

" 8*6 

',■ 7*7 ■ ' 

8*4 

i ■ 7-1 " ■ 

7-1 

1 10*6 

8-8 

11*9 

9*2 

August. — ... 

' 8*7 ■' 

, 7*5' 

8*4 

7*2 

7-2 

10*8 

• 9*1 

10-0 

■■ 8*5 

September...... i 

8*9 

7*6 

'■7,*7'": 

1 , 7*0 "■■■' 

7-4 

10-9 

9*9 

■ 11-3: ■■"! 

10*2 

October i 

8*8 

7*7 

7-7 

I ,''6'9 '■'■ 

7*8 

■" 10-3 ■■": 

■'■ ■ 8*6 ■■ 

10*0 

■,■'8*4, 

. Hovember . .■. . . i 

' 8*4' ■ ■' 

,' b,*4' 

7*7 


, : .7*6 " ^- 

10*2 

■,"8*8 ,' ' 

10 -7 

8*8 

December.,.,., ! 

■ 7-7" 

,,■'6-4' 

8*1 


7*3 

lO'l 

■ 8*8,,': 

11*3 

9*8 

1944—,'" ' " 










■ ■ ■"January..,'.. ,.■'■,! 

,' ■J-g "'Vj 

6*0 

7'‘,e'' . 

6*3,, ■ 

6*5 



■i0*9'^,/ 

9*1 


(a) per Ih. live weight. 
ib) per Ih, on the hook. 
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Average Prices of Potatoes (per 150 lb.) on Miinicipal Markets. 


Season 
“'( 1st July 'fco 
;?oth .Imio), 

Joliannesburg. 

Durban. 

Ibrotoria,. 

Cape Town,. 

'i’raTisvaa.l. 

1 

N-M. Grade I, 

Natal. 

O.P.S. 

Trans- 

vaal 

CJapcl 

No. 

1. 

No. 

2, 

'No. 

2. 

■No. 

8. 

,No. 1. 

No. 

1. 

No, I. 

;N'o. 1. 

No. 

2. 


s. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

K. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

1. 

S. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

(,l 


(t 

0 

6 

2 

S 

10 

S 

1 

8 

10 

8 

4 

6 

9 

8 

2 

6 

2 

KI3M} 

b 

7 

6 

7 

8 

8 

8 

2 

9 

10 

8 

9 

6 

8 

9 

0 

7 

4 


14 

2 

1 3 

4 

18 

6 

18 

6 

16 

10 

17 

1 

14 

.7 . 

15 

7 

13 

11 



',1,0 

3 

18 

7 

24 

0 

25 

4 

28 

3 

21 

0 

11) 

if) 

20 

1 

1,7' 

3 

1942-43 

13 

7 

. ,1,2 

0 

.16 

8 

Uv 

11 

16 

0 

17 

8 

U 


1,5 

0 

ri 

10 

1943— 



















JaiHiary 

7 

0 

6 

8 

•10 

9 

10 

8 

14 

2 

— 


8 

6 

10 

9 

7 

I 

Ifebroary 

8 

3 

7 

2 

11 

8 

11 

6 

13 

7 

13 

1 

10 

0 

s 

4 

6 

2 

'MaTcli 

8 

10 

8 

5 

13 

1 

12 

7 

13 

9 

13 

8 

11 

1 

s 

4 

{\ 

r, 

April 

May 

ll 

5 

.11 

1 

15 

8 

15 

0 

14 

7 

15 

10 

13 

7 

13 

0 

10 

.5 

. 12 

6 

12 

2 

15 

11 

15 

5 

16 

3 

16 

2 

13 

11 

:L5 

6 

11 

7 

June 

12 

11 

14 

1 

19 

9 

19 

0 

17 

9 

16 

4 

18 

4 

14” 

6 

11 

10 

July 

16 

4 

16 

11 

21 

5 

21 

4' 

18 

10 

18 

2" 

18 

9 

18 

1 

14 

5 

AtiMiist 

13 

5 

12 

5 

21 

3 

21 

7 

16 

3 

16 

2 

17 

.3 

19 

0 

14 

5 

September. — 

10 

5 

11 

3 

10 

3 

19 

10 

■ 17 

11 

15 

3 

18 

11 

20 

0 

15 

0 

October 

10 

10 

10 

11 

18 10 

18 

1 

18 

10 

14 

8 ' 

18 

4 

21 

3 

16 

0 

'Koveinfoer 

17 

3 

16 

10 

22 

10 

22 

4 

23 

10 

18 

3 

18 

7 

17 

<) 

11 

10 

'December 

IS 

7 

15 

11 

21 

4 

21 

1 

25 

11 

15 

8 

18 

8 

IS 

a 

14 

0 

1044— 



















January 

13 

11 

11 

4 

1 16 11 

16 

7 

22 

9 

20 

3 

17 

6 

17 

6 

12 11 


Average Prices of Oiiioiis and Sweet Potatoes on MtULiicipal Markets* 


ONIONS (120 re.). 


Sbason. 

(ist July to 
30th June). 

Johannesburg. 

Cape 

Town. 

Pretoria. 

Durban. 

(120 re.). 

Trans- 

vaal 

Cape. 

Cape. 

Gape. 

Local « 

Cape. 

Johan- 

bi'irg, 

i Table. 

Durban. 

Capo 

Town,. 


8. d. 

S, (1 

s. d. 

s. 

d. 1 

8. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. d, 

B, 

d. 

B. d. 

1938-39. 

8 3 

8 10 

7 4 

7 10 

8 

6 

9 

6 

6 7 

■4 

8 

5 '3 

1939'-40 

6 3 

9 10 

7 3 

9 11 

9 

8 

10 

6 

5 7 

5 

9 

5 . 0 

,1'940-“41..„. 

12 5 

12 3 

9 10 

11 11 

11 

2 

12 

7, 

7 3 

6 

4 , 

5 '5 

'1941'-42. 

10 5 

13 11 

10 4 

13 10 

13 

0 

14 

3 

9 10 

. , 7 

,1 

' 8 '4 

1942-43..'....... 

13 8 

14 0 

12 6 

14 

7 

12 

9 

'J.6 

6 

„■ 9 8 

!',■ 8 

1 

8; 5 

'■1"943- 














January. 

-8 5 

9 4 

7 8 

9 

6 

8 

1 

11 

6 

10 2 

1 7 

6 

10 4 

February. 

7 10 

10 9 

7 3 

11 

3 

'."5 

1 

12 

4 

12 ' 0 

. 9 

2 

9 , 4 

.'March.,'., 

8 1 

11 0 

8 7 

12 

2 

8 

.5'v 

10 

3^ 

'■' 9 ' 6 

' . 9 10 

8 8 

AmrB,..' 

IT 6 • 

12 10 

9 10 

13 

0 

9 

4 

14 

9 

9 9 

9 

9, 

7, I 

May ... . . . . 

16 4 

15 8 

13 2 

17 

3 

15 

6 

18 

2, 

8 0 

7 

6 

7 11 

June.. . 

17 3 

17 4 

15 3 

18 

1 

12 

0 

18 

9 

■ ■ 8 6 

8 

6 

9 ■ 2' 

July, • 

17 9 

20 2 

16 5 

19 

8 

20 

7 

' 23 

1 

'.7,11 

. 8 

0 

8" 6' 

. August.. — . . 

17 '8 

28 3 

21 4 

27 

9 

21 

4 

23 

0 

9'' '3 

10' 

0 

12. 4 

September 

26 6 

26 8 

24 9 

26 

8 

26 

4 

28 

6 

,:11 .4 

10 

8 

12 7 

October 

19 4 

23 10 

24 5 

21 

4" ■■ 

34 

,6 

30 

0 

13 2 

11 

3 

11 0 

November . .... 

16'. A,'' 


19 7 


22 

9 

■2,5 


'. 13 6 

11 

11 . .' 

10 8 

'December... . 

" I2''ll."„" 

isAo 

9 3 

.X5 

1 

18 

■6 

16 

,'6, 

12 0 

10 

5 

.'9 '9 

1944— 














January 

11 3 

10 9 

8 8 

, :12 

3 

9 

6 

11 

7 

T4 1 

9 

4‘ 

11,10 


208 



OjtoFs ANj) Markets 


Average Prices of Cabbages, Cauliflower and Tomatoes on Municipal 

Markets* 


Cabages (Bag), (a) j Cabweiowee (Bag), (a) Tomatoes (Trays 15 ID.). 


Sbasoh 
( 1st July to 
30th June). 

Johan- 

nesburg. 

Cape 

Town. 

Durbanj 

Johan- 

nesburg. 

I 

Cape 

Town. 

Durban. 

Johannesburg. 

No. 1. 

Other. 

Cape 

Town. 

Durban. 


s. 

d. 

s. (i. 

s. 

d. 

s* 

d. 

a. I 

d. 

8. 

d. 

s, d. 

1 s. 

d. 

8. d. 

s. d. 

1938-39. 

3 10 

3 0 

3 

10 

3 

0 

1 

8 

8 

5 

2 2 

1 

3 

' 1 8 

0 10 

1940-41 

5 10 

4 8 

7 

1 

3 

11 

4 

3 

5 

3 

2 7 

1 

6 • 

2 1 

1. 2 

1941-42: 

8 10 

.5 5 

11 

5 

5 

9 

5 

7 

7 

11 

3 1 

1 

9 

2. 3 

1 G 

1942-43 


6 

5 11 

ft 

1 

5 

0 

5 

9 

7 

G 

3 4 

1 

10 

2 1 

2 7,' 

1943—' 

















January 

5 

1 

9 0 

1 12 

6 

- 

— 



- 

™. 

4 11 

2 

4 

2 G 

2 8 

February. ..... 

6 

4 

10 2 

15 

2 

5 

7 

5 

8 

— 

5 5 

2 

7 

1 8 

2 11 

March. 

5 

0 

9 6 

8 

G 

6 

G 

5 

11 



3 11 

1 

9 

1 10 

2 7' 

April. 

4 

1 

9 5 

8 

1 

3 

2 

6 

1 

7 

4 

3 4 

1 

7 

2 2 

3 1 

May. . . ...... 

4: 

5 

(5 0 

7 

' 9 

3 

10 

5 

0 

• 7 

0 

4 10 

2 

G 

2 3 

2 G 

June 

7 

t) 

5 5 

12 

8 

8 

7 

G 

1 

11 

11 

7 , 2 

3 

8 

4 0 

3 G 

July 

10 

4 

(5 7 

11 

1 

. 8 

5 

5 

3 

11 

0 

7 11 

4 

5 

3 10 

2 1 

August 

12 

4 

6 8 

11 

0 

7 

1 

6 

5 

10 

8 

7 11 

4 

8 

4 9 

2,, 8. ■ 

September. .... 

17 

0 

0 8 

11 

8 

14 

5 

6 

8 

13 

5 

8 5' 

4 

a 

4 5 

2 5' 

October 

7 

10 

8. 0 

11 

4 

8 

10 

6 

5 

6 

2 : 

8 3 

4 

2 

4 4 

2 3 

November 

10 

5 

5 7 

14 

11 

12 

7 

6 

0 

3 

9 . 

4 0 

2 

0 

2 10 

1 1 

December. 

9 

8 

4 0 

8 

7 

7- 

4 

5 10 


- 

4 2 

1 

7 

3 2 

1 S 

1944— 

















January 

6 

5 

5 2 

14 

0 

5 

4 

2 

6 


— 

4 3 

1 

6 

2 2 

1 2 


„„ j vary, but on the average are approximately as follows : For cabbages— Johannesburg, 105 Jb. 

Cape Town 106 lb., and Durban 00 tb. For cauliflower— Johannesburg 100 lb., Cape Towm 65 lb., and 
Durban 86 lb. 


Average Prices of Green Beans, Green Peas and Carrots on Municipal 

Markets. 


Season 
(1st July to 
30th June). 

Geben Beans (Pocket 20 lb.). 

Geben Peas (Pockets 20 lb.). 

Caerots (Bag), (a). 

Johan- 
1 nesburg. 

Cape 

Town. 

Durban. 

Johan- 

nesburg. 

Cape 

Town. 

j ■ ■ 

' Durban. 

Johan- 

nesburg. 

Cape 

Town. 

Durban. 


s. d. 

s. d. ' 

s. d. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

s. 

d. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

1938-39 

1 8 

2 3 

2 0 

2 4 

1 9 

‘ 1 2 

3 

8 

*2 6 

6 1 

1940-41 

1 11 

2 9 

1 5 

2 8 

2 4 

2 3 

5 

9 

4 11 

13' 4 

1941-42.. 

2 7 

3 10 

2 6 

3 11 

3 a 

3 4 

8 

5 

8 10 

17 2; ' 

,1.942-43... 

3 1 

4 3 

3 0 

3 3 

2 10 

3 9 

5 

1 

^ 8' 9 , 

; 18' 2 : 

1943— 











January. ■' 

1 9 

; 3 3 

3 ,5 

2 4 

6 9 

4 7 

3 

,9 

5: 1^' 

11 3 

February 

2 5 

4 4 

3 10 

4 8 

6 9 

6 1 

6 

0 

6 ,6, 

■’ ll 4 

March 

2 8 

3 ■ 1 

1 6 

6 7 

4 5 

3 10 

7 

9 

,4 0" 

'■ 19 1 

April 

2 0 

2* 2' 

2 3 

5 1 

3 0 

2 8 

8 

1 

6 10 ', 

23 ,11 

May. 

2 'll 

4 11 

2 11 

5 11 

4 8 

5 2 

8' 

5 '' 

11 1 

1610""'"'.. 

June 

■■ 6 6 

.4 0 

4 7 

6 6 

5 1 

9 3 

9 

, 1 

13 4 

18' '7"', 

July. 

9 0 

10 '.■Iv 

7 2 

4 6 

5*^ 9 

5 10 

11 

9' 

16 1, 

17 10'.' ' 

August 

■6 2' 

■ 6 ll:' 

6 11 

4 10 1 

6 4 

4 7 

18 

", 3 

14 G 

21''0. 

September 

5. '3, 

' 7 

4 11 

■ 4. 7' ‘ 

6 2 

3 4 ■ 

10 10' 

' 13 '4'' 

.21 ' .2 

October. . ...... 

1 11'^ ' 

' '4 ■ 4' 

1 10 

1 10 

1 11 

2 ■ 3'. . 

8 

5 

lOl'l 

,'■'■12. .3'"',,: 

' November,.'.,. 

1 6 ' ' 

•2: 2 "" 

2 2 

4 5 

10 

3 10 


5 

,"■6 3/„ 


,, December.,..., 

2 1 

0 6 

2 5 

3 8 

1 5 

6 10 

8 

O' 

■ 

f 7 

1944—,',, 











January., 

;'i ' 9':| 

" ;,l',.2 : 

3 6 

4 7 

1 6 

,' ■ 6 ' 7 ' 

■7 

,4 

3,>> 

7 lOli 


(a) Weights of bags vary, but on the average are approximately as follows :--Johaiinesbuig, 130 tb. Cape 
Town, 90 lb. and Durban, ; 120 lb, ' 



Gkops ahb Mabkets. 


Average Prices of Eggs and Poultry on Municipal Markets. 


Baas. 


FowiiS (Live, eaoli). 


I’lmKKYS (Live^ eacli). 


Season 
(I st July to 
30tli June). 

Joluinaes- 

Irni’K* 

Ne\y 

%m. 

Ter 

Fozctt. 

Durban, 

New 

Laid. 

Per 

Dozen. 

si 8= 
ai 

Johannes- 

burg. 

Durban. 

Capo 

Town. 

Joliaimes- 

burg. 

Durban. 

Cape 

Town.' 


. a. d. 

"H. <j. 

8. (1. 

s. d. 

a. d. 

B. d. 

s. d. 

! s. d. 

s. d. 

Bas-ss.. 

1 0 

1 1 

7 11 

2 6 

2 4 

2 7 

10 7 

1 12 7 

, 10 S, 

19S0-4O. ........ 

0 It 

1 3 

7 4 

2 6" 

2 5 

2 5 

10 2 

12 6 

9. ,3 

194(^41. 

1 1 

1 3' 

8 3 

2 11 

'2 10 

3 0 

8 6 

! 12 0 

0 8'^ 

1941-42 

1 f> 

1 9 

10 7 

a 6 

3 4 

3 7 

12 10 

10 2 

14 4, 

1942-43. 

1 19 

2 0 

13 5 

4 6 

1 

4 2 : 

4 8 

16 3 

10 10 

15 0 

1943— 






1 




January 

i 6 i 

2 2 

13 11 

3 10 

3 9 

4 3 

17 11 

15 6 

11 6 

J'eferuary 

.2 3 : 

2 7 : 

16 7 

3 8 

4 1 

3 10 

• 18 6 

10 3 

.,12 3 

March 

2 i 

3 2 : 

19 4 

8 10 

4 3 

4 4 

13 11 

11 8 

14 9 

: April 

3 3 : 

3 11 

24 8 

4 2 

4 8 

4 3 

13 8 

14 8 

11 0 

: May 

8 10 

4 10 

29 2 

4 11 

4 11 

4 2 

14 8 

16 10 

11 9 

June. ......... 

2 3 

. 2 9 

18 7 

5 6 

4 8 

4 10 

17 2 

17 1 

13 1 

July 

1 9 

2 0 

16 8 

6 4 

5 5 

6 6 

17 6 

19 1 

16 5 

Au^ist 

1 % 

1 9 

13 6 

6 4 

5 5 

6 11 ' 

17 1 

20 7 

18 10 

September 

1 1 

1, 9 

11 8 

6 7 

6 6 

■ 7 4 

17 6 

23 1 

20 .10 

October 

1 « 

1 8 

11 7 

7 1 

6 10 

7 3 

18 7 

25 0 

17- 0 

'■ Kovember... .. 

1 ,8 

1 9 

11 8 

' 5 11 

5 1 

■ ■ 6 8 

20 11 

26 o: 

16, 2 

December...... 

2 1 

2 2 

14 7 

5 4 

5 0 

6 0 

21 11 

24 10 

18 8 

1.944— 

January. ...... 

2 4 

2 4 

17 8 

4 10 

4 10 , 

5 0 

16 10 

19 4 

13 11 

1 


Average Prices of Lucerne, Teff, Kaflircom aud Dry Beam* 


■; Season 

AND 

,M0M’K'(b). 

LuoisRHE (per 100 lb.). 

Teff 
Johan- 
nesburg 
(a) 100 lb. 

Kaitikcoun In 
bags (200 lb,). 

Diiy Biu,NS (200 lb.). , 
I::mg8. , , 

Johaniwsbm'g (a). 

Cape 

Town 

F.o.r. Troducors 

1 Stations. 

, Jifhaunoab'urg («). 


Cape. 

Trans- 

vaal. 

1st. 

grade. 


Kl. 

"■ 3C2 


Speckled 
' Sugar, 

Cow 1 
Peas. 1 

Kid- 
ney, ,, 


s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

i 

: 8. 

d. 

s. . 

6, 

, 

r s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

a. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

,1938-39......... 

3 

10 

3 

1 

4 

0 

2 

7 . 

!■ 13 

1 

, 12 

9 

25 

0 

16 

9 

24 

2 

1939-40. ....... . 

3 

(1 

-2 

5 

3 

4 

2 

6 

1 ■ 8 

8 

9 

4 

21 

l:i 

■ 13 11 

21 

2. 

1940-41......... 

4 

2 

3 

5 

4 

3' 

1 S-. 

3 

16 

6 

17 

0 

30 

(I 

. 16 

S 

27 11 

^1941-42.. ........ 

5 

7 

„ ,5, 

2 

5, 

8 

4 

'7. 

18 10 

19 

■6 

32 10 

' 19 

8 

28 

3 

"1942-43......... 

,, ,6 

6 

6 

0 

7 

4 

'■ 5 

5 

24 

10 

24 : 

10 

' 34 

0 

1 26 

8 

,;24 

,. 2 , 

1943— 



















Januaxy. . , . . . . 

:,6 

0 

4'' 

6 

,7 

'3 . 

5 

5 

27 

.3 

27 '■ 

'3 

33 

7 

21 

4 

21* 

1' 

Tebruary. 

6 

0 

" 6 

6 

. 7. 

2 

6 

0 

34 

2 

, 34 

2', 

SO. 

1 

22 

8 

23. 

'$ 

March..'. 

,5, 

6;, 

;0,' 

■'3: ' 

, 7 

3 

6 

4 

29 

6 
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1 

The Basis of our Food Supplies. 

Foreword by Prof. A. M. Bosman, Director of Animal and Crop 

Production. 


HE extent to which the Union 'was dependent on other 
count vies^ for certain seeds, was brought hoine to us imme- 
diafelg after the outhteak of tvar. Since seed is the basis of 
a 7iation\ food supplies, the Department of Agriculture and Forestry 
lost no time m taking steps to promote the pioductwn of the most 
suitable types of field, garden, pasture and other seeds. It therefore 
gives me great pleasure to submit to our farmers this special issue of 
Fariuing in South Afriea in which an account is given of the 
measure of success achieved, 

TFe can look back with a measure of satisfaction upon the 
problems which caused no httle anxiety some three years ago. Several 
kmds of seed, as for example, that of chicory and certain vegetables, 
all of which had formerly to be imported, are now produced locally, 
and conclusive pi oof is now forthcoming that it is indeed possible to 
produce seed of high quality in the Union, TFe have, in fact, even 
been able to assist neighbouring territories. The measures taken to 
increase and to safeguard seed-potato and peanut supplies were 
carried out with success, and all things considered, the position 
to-day, in so far as seed is concerned, is reasonahlg satisfactory. In 
order to maintain a high standard of food production, it is essential 
(hat adapted species and varieties should he cultivated — hence the 
hints and recom mendations given in this issue. These recommenda- 
tions are based on practical experience and careful research work 
carried out at our experiment stations. 

It might also he stated here that the standardization of seeds will 
have to play a very important part in the future. It is fitting, 
therefore, that a start should have been made in this direction with 
an important crop like lucerne. 

Seed production, however, is not the only matter of importance; 
the protection of seed, against insects and disease deserves equal 
attention, 

I wish to appeal to all farmers to grow oiily the 7 nost suitable 
kinds of all crops and to give them such treatmeiit that the highest 
possible yields for both hitman and animal consumption can he 
expected. Methods of production have already been dealt with in 
previous special issues, viz,, the summer-rainfall area (October 1942 ), 
the wi nt e f -rain fall area (M^rch 1943), fruit growing (June 1943 ) and 
soil fertility (September 1943). 

Increased food production for human as well as animal consump^ 
tion is essential if the standard of nutrition of our nation is to be 
raised to the level required for the maintenance of qood health. 
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Lucerne-seed Subsidy' Scheme* 

The exiiaiistioii and depletion of the fertility of tlie arable lands of 
the TJiiioii, and particularly those of the old-established wheat 
areas of the Western Cape Province, i's a matter which has caused 
anxiety for some considerable time. The most effective inetliod for 
'the restoration and iiiainteruvnce of the fertility of the soil iii tlie case 
of land used for cereal g'rowin<>*, is the adoption of a systmn of rotation 
with suitable crops, among which lucerne is the most important. 

In order to encourage this sound farming practice j:uid assist 
farmers in arresting the process of exhaustion and deterioration of 
their arable land, the Government has decided^to institute a lucerne 
seed subsidy scheme for a period of ten years in areas and on farms 
where the growin;n* of wdiiter cereals is part of the established Jurming 
system. The basis of the scheme is the payment of a subsidy on a 
maximum of 10 bags of' lucerne seed per farm per year. Tliis quan- 
tity will be sufficient to put at least 50 morgen under lucerne. 

Farmers are advised' to extend systematically the area put to 
lucerne. This will enable stock to play a greater part in the areas 
where winter cereals are grown, and such a practice, in turn, will no 
doubt have a beneficial effect on the fertility of the soil. Attention 
must also he focussed on the fact that experience lias demonstrated 
that very good results are obtained if the lucerne is sown together 
'with the whea,t during the first year. This system c?an further he 
advocated because it enald.es the lucerne to lienefit from fertilizers 
used for the wlieat. 

The subsidy to be paid by the vSta.te w^ill aii'iount to (H) pc*',i* I'eni,-. 
of the cash purel'imse pi'ice (excluding transport costs') of sta'udard 
'lucerne seed, to be used for the solving of lucerne in rotat-ion witli 
.'wheat a.nd other w’iiiter cereals under drwdaiid .ccrmlitions, 'o!V, soil, 
regularly piit'To winteT cereals. ■ The subsidy wd.ll only be granted to 
the ' registered owner of a farm wffio underta,kes to— 

,(<7) sow and treat th.e lucerne strictly in accordance with the 
requirements of the College of Agriculture serving his area; 

(5) maintain the lucerne for at least three years; 

(c) make the most effective use of the lucerne crop on his farm 
"cas, a stock, feed; 

(d) repay to the Department of Agriculture and Forestry the full 
■:euhsidy, .'with interest 'at'lhe. rate of 4 per cent., per .anii'um/frorn 'ihe 

was paid,'' if .he" fails to observe any of, the 'Conditions of the 
'Acheme' or departs from the,- conditions 'without prior approval of the' 
College; of Agriculture. : 

''y; '.The mecessary ' application' .forms' are "now .'.available^'' Farmers 
must apply ;' nn .the''' .'.prescribe forms ,''' 'foxv,,, the, , subsidy,,' ./at the 

Collefres ,'of Agneulture', serving' their .■ respective 'Creas. ' ,'The Colleges 
will also exercise control in respect of the suita^^^ and preparation 
of the soil applicants intend putting to lucerne. The subsidy is 
granted only on the reeoinmendatioh of the Colleg Agriculture, 

. and will he paid out on receipt of proof that the seed has been pur- 
chased, such proof to he in the form of paid accounts. The accouni 
must further be accompanied by a statement to the effect that the 
lucerne has been purchased for the sowing of lucerne for the purposes 
of the scheme. 



Editorial: 

The Importance of Good Seed* 

In the production of crops of all kinds, the importance of good seed 
is too well known to require comment, yet the knowledge is all too 
often not applied in practice* With the exception of potatoes and 
a few other crops, the cost of seed is a minor item in, the total cost 
of prodnction, and the quality of the seed used is oae of the factors 
in production under human control. KeTertheless, the losses due to 
poor seed proha hly exceed in value the total cost of all the seed used 
in our agTicultiiral industry, ■ 

As a class, our agriculturists are not seed conscious to the degree 
that good farming demands. This is probably due in large measure 
to the ease with wliicdi supplies have in the past been obtained from 
overseas, and now that we have been thrown on our own resources 
there is a general awakening of interest, which, one hopes, will con- 
tinue and expand in the future. 

On the other hood, the fact should he re"5]izefl at the outset 
that commercial seed production is a specialmed undertaking iii which 
the interest, knowledge and skill of the producer are decisive factora 
to success. The inferior quality of some of the seed produced in this 
eduntry to-day is diie not to unsuitability of soil or climate, but to 
the lack of fundamental knowledge as to procedure. That seed 
of the highest quality can be produced has been demonstrated over 
and over again. In the first place we have for a long time been 
independent of overseas supplies as regards seeds of our main field 
crops, and rightly so, for imported types are often entirely iniadanted 
to our local conditioUvS. Our Iiieerne seed is in demand for export, 
and under the pressure of necessitv great strides have recently been 
made in the production of vegetable seeds, so much so th 't we are 
to-dav in a position to assist neio’hbouriim territories? with seed of 
certain vegetable types/such as onions, cabbage, cauliflower, pump- 
'kins,' etc. . . ■ ■ ■ ' ' '' ■ 

■; In' facfv' if is"' no, 'exaggeration to-say'-ihat^' seed prodTictim m'% 
new agricultural industry is being born in this country, with possi- 
bilities: which ch,allenge,',,'fhe; euterprise,.'; initiative ' and capj^bi'HtieS'; 
of farmer and seed merchant alike. However, for such an industry 
to survive and develop in the face of the keen competition which is 
bound to come after tbe w^^ it is imperative that we should build 
consrientiously op firm fonnda Hons. The main requirement is one 
of technical knnwledn*e and painstaking effort; not only to maintain 
the vigour and purity of varieties, but also to breed superior types 
''■'better : adapted to , pur : climatic: 

Of our field crops the potato represents the greatest problem., 
for the cost of seed ner morgen is high and success or f'^ilure often 
depends entirely on the qualitv of the seed, in the sense of its vigour 
and freedom from degeneration , diseases. The potato industry has 
hitherto existed on a basis of imported seed, at considerable cost to 
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the country j but re(3ent discoveries <:»’ive ^‘ood reiisoii. to liope tliat it 
mig’lit be possible, in certain localities, to grow _ seed |)otatoes of as 
good, if not better, cpiality than those imported. The Department 
has such a sidieme ■ under consideration, and with tlu^ co-operation 
of the Seed Growers' Associations it is highly probable that in the 
near future Ave shall be able to reduce imports to ti niininuim, if not 
to dispense with them entirely, and to provide high-cjiiality seed to 
potato growers generally. 

Apart from the primary essential of good breeding in tlie prodiic- 
tion of seed, with its necessary requirements of ineticnloiis care in 
selection, eli'iniiiatioxi of weeds, isolation of seed plots other 

■fields, etc., there is Auist room for improvement in the (d,eaning, 
storage, and, che,mical treatment of seed to control insect pests and 
finigous diseases. Many of our tnost serious weed pests a/re spread 
through tl.ie medium of contaminat,ed seed, as witness dodder ^ in 
lucerne and watergrass or ‘‘ uintjies " in teff, and the applica,tio'n 
of better cleaning methods is an urgent necessity. Chetriica'il treat- 
ment to prevent ravages hy weevils, grain moth and divseases sricli 
as smut in w’-heat, scab on potatoes' and many others .seldom, fails to 
pay for itself and usually brings enhanced returns. 

Finally,' there iS' the obvious need for testing seeds of which the 
"geimination- is in.' any dou})t. 'The 'grower himself can test most 
seeds at home without the use of complicated apparatus, and thus 
often' sa've hinivself ■ the. trcuble and expense of having to resow or 
avoid crop losses through a poor germination. But the kying clown of 
standards of gerininotion .and purity and the e',nf(',)r cement of such 
standards by regulation require facilities 'of n notiomil cbfirncder. 
-Fhe estal)lishraent of the Seed Testing Station at the-! 'Pol('*hefstrooni 
,, College of Agriculture is a lon.g sten forward , in ibis direc't'ion, e'cen 
tliough ,a great deal, remains to be done, before the Station can fulfil 
, its rigditful functions, > 

(l),r.,.. A,. 11. Sau,nde:rs, , ..Senior .Professional Oflic'.er, l,'hd,;cliei'si:tr:)(:r:rn 
College of Agriculturei) 

Vegetable Seed/' 

.The first 'settlemeut .at the Cape, justified^ its 'existence' i'n„The eyes 
of Van Eiebeeek by the fact that, wdthin a year cf its foundation, 
the first seed harvests were obtained, as reported in his famous diary, 
and that this, seed supplied the much needed vegetables. 

Gradually, however, an important change took pTacCw With 
un increase in the, number.. of „new^ settlers .a ; feeling of "dependeney 
OB, seed supplies from the mother countries developed. Extensive 
farming operations were less exacting than horticulture and thus 
...the^art of planf breeding never ' deA^'elop.ed at this time' as' extensively 
/as in the European countries..- :,;';In.'.,'.fimes of ^ stress 'Vthe,, country 'was 
frequently forced to depend on its own resources, but on the return 
of nornml conditions, importation w^as resum Thus there was 
no stimulus for the evolution of plant breeders and seedsmen, as 
witnessed in other countries during the last century. 

Efforts to establish a South African seed industry were made 
during the first quarter of this century, but these failed as a result 
of the world-wdde economic crisis after the Great War, which caused 
uncontrollable fluctuations in the price of seed. Impoited seed 
. of good quality could be sold far below tbe South African cost 

, product! on. , , ^ ^ ' 



Vegetable Seed. 


Tlie paucity of gTowers, well ^ versed iu tiieir business, and' tlie 
fact that iniicii seed used to be collected as a catcli-crop, frequently 
■ bad ail ^ adverse ell'eet on quality, and this was a contributing 
preiiuiicial factor against Soutii African seed. Tlie fact was, how- 
ever, overlooked that many varieties, of seeds were already being 
grown fcr generations iii tins country and some of this seed found 
a ready export market beyond our shores. . 

The prejudice went so far that typical South xifrican seeds were 
exported to plant breeders in other countries and returned here, 
often with, foreign variety names, and disposed of at e,!ihaiiced 
values. 

The country was dependent to a very large extent on the con- 
tinuous importation of vegetable seeds. During 1939-1940 a total 
quantity of between 800 and 1,000 tons in weight ivas acquired in 
this manner, involving an expenditure of at least 000,000. 

During the war period a very important change took place. 
Before the end of 1940 impcrtations from Europe had ceased, and 
the increasing difficulties experienced with shipping facilities soon 
demonstrated the danger involved to the Union in relying solely 
on overseas suppliers, 

South Africa had again to rely on its own resources. It should 
be recorded that although private enterprise realised the opportunity, 
a nation-wide effort wns required to meet the extensive demands 
for seed. 

The Division of Horticulture had by this time surveyed a 
programme of production which was adjusted to the Union’s needs. 
This programme I jrovided for the immediate jwodiiction of the most 
importantr vegetable seeds, and this has gradually beeii extended to 
.incdude all other major vegetables. The basis of this production 
programme wuis developed from information ppplied by the members 
of the Seedsmen’s Association of South Africa, and it is gratifying 
to record that a sufficient number of farmers signified their 'willing- 
ness to undertake, seed production as a national measure. 

Though various prcduction problems still require close attention, 
it may be stated that imports for the year 1944 need not exceed 
20 tons in weight. To a very large extent the Union has become 
self-supporting and has been able to undertake to supply 
the essential vegetable seeds; to adjacent territories. These trade 
relations may prove of material assistance in further developing 
and maintaining the Union’s seed industry. 

After the war the seed industry shoulcl carry on. The exchange 
of essential commodities will be governed,^ however, by intemational 
agreements' and 'no "promise of '■ py protebtive/.measiires can' be' 'made. ■' 
Growers who have beccme fascinated by the possibilities of breeding 
and selection of plants, will undoubtedly form, the essential nucleus 
.■of :a' permanent'; South 'African seed industry.: ..v'/. 

'■ .'■■ (Dr.,,; J- W.:;Dbnt',,an'd''' H'.' Division ,'of'' .■Hq.rticulture,.) 
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How to Test Seed at Home* 

J. Sellscliop, Professional Officer, College of Agriculture, 

Potcliefstroom* 

A knowledge of tlie quality of tlie seed available for planting ns 
^ of eoiisiderable importance if good stands are to, be assured i,o. 
fields and seedbeds. Simple, interesting tests, which will disclose the 
viabUitj a,ii(l healthiness or otherwise of the seed can easily be 
carried out in the honie. Though some grass seeds may present 
(lilfuiulties, seeds of the more common crops and vegetat)les germiiiate 
,1'eudily and can be tested within a few days. 



•Fio. l.—Tlie plate or saucer method for testing seeds a fiiomo. 


First cf all a thoroughly representative sample must be obtained. 
This is done by taking vsmall quantities of seed from several parts 
of the container or containers of the seed to be tested. After they 
have been well mixed, one hundred seeds are counted off indiscrimi- 
nately, without selection as to the appearance of the seed. The 
.value of; the test' is .'enhanced- by- ''testing a second' third, hnnclred 
seeds'.', ' ,' 

Testing Methods. 

(a) The 'Amiocf.—Smalb seeds such as lucerne, , Sudan and , rye 
'.ggass'j'.'wheat' a 'cabbage are generally, spread 'evenly ancb more or 
less separated from each other, on moist blotting paper, absorbent 
cloth, or clean baked sand in a deep plate or saucer (Fig. 1). To 
provide good growth conditions, such as a moist atmosphere, warmth 
and darkness, a second plate or saucer is inverted over the first. 
This simple germinator is then placed where day and night tempera- 
tures do not fluctuate violently. A sunny window-sill Or slielf directly 
over a stove are generally too warm during the day and too cold 
during the night to permit normal germination of the more common 
field and garden seeds. Sufficient winter should be supplied to the 
substratum of blotting paper, cloth or sand, whenever required to 
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How TO Test Seed at Home* 


3<eep the seeds moist, but e:^cess moisture should be avoided. Beet 
and iiiangel-wurxel seed have to be soaked in water for two to three 
hours before they are placed in the germinatcr. The top plate, 
or saucer, should be removed daily to permit aeration and only for 
ns Jong as it is necessary for the moistening of the substratum, or 
the removal of germinated seedlings. Only those that have formed, 
normal radicles or rootlets are counted out, 'so that their rootlets do 
not become entangled with those still germinating. The remaining 
ones may then be w^ell separated from each other if some are infected 



Fig. 2. — The “ rag doll ’’ seed germinator. The anrolled ‘‘doll” shows, 
from left to righty 'S rows each of maize, groundnuts o.nd sunflower seeds 
germinating. On the right is a “ doll ” rolled up. 

) . ' ' 

Iwith moulds. After three to six days it will be abundantly clear 
iwhat the actual value of the tested seed is. 

1 (h) The Tag-dolL—A. ‘‘ rag-doll provides more space than 

plates and is, therefore, more useful for the testing Qf large seeds 
.meh as maize, beans, peas and groundnuts. All that is required 
is a strip of thick packing paper, 24 to 30 inches long and about 
,J2 inches wide, and a piece of old linen or thick muslin of more 
V less similar size. The strip of cloth is first boiled for a few minutes, 
4hen wrung out and smoothed out over the piece of paper. The seeds 
®are spaced 1 to 2| inches apart in regular rows on the cloth. A 
suitable arrangement is obtained by placing ten seeds along the 
left-hand edge of the cloth and ten along the upper edge before the 
rest of the cloth is covered. Later examination of the seed is facili- 


tated if they are laid down with their germs pointing to the lower 
edge of the cloth, which should he marked accordingly. Maize seeds 
should, furthermore, he laid down, with the germs facing the cloth. 
The doll ’’ of paper, cloth, and seed is then rolled lightly across 
its length and tied at both ends. If the cloth is somewhat dry it 
mid be snriukled with clean "wafer before the rolling is done. The 


doll IS then stood upright, with the end marked bottom ’’ 
aji’wards, in a wide-mouthed bottle, tin or other suitable container, 
:ept under the conditions prescribed for the plate germinator. 
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factors* Tory often the varieties grown are not adapted to the area and 
produce good yields only when rainfall conditions are exceptionally 
favourable. It is always a better policy to select single-steinmed, 
droiight-resistarit varieties than varieties which produce higher yields 
only during the few favourable seasons. 

Besides resistance to drought, the choice of suitable varieties is 
also determined by the time when the first regular rains arrive in 
■spring, the length of, the growing season and the purpose for which 
the maize is grown. Generally speaking, it may be accepted that 
varieties which mature in 130 to 150 days will produce higher yields 
per morgen than earlier varieties, provided they can be planted^ in 
time and that the distribution of the rainfall during the growing 
season is favourable. Should the rains arrive late, liouuwer, the choice 
will necessarily have to he confined to early varieties which reach 
maturity in 100 to 120^ days. 

Apart from rainfall, the choice of a suitable variety also depends 
on the purpose for which it is grown. For human consumption, pre- 
ference is given to white varieties, hut for stock-feeding purposes the 
yellow varieties are usually chosen owing to the carotin and higher 
vitannn content of the grain. 

The farmer for his part prefers a variety which is drought 
resistant, well adapted even to comparatively poor soils, and capable 
of producing a high yield per morgen. 

All things considered, the following recommendations can be 
made in regard to suitable white and yellow maize varieties for the 
highveld and adjacent maize-growing areas. 


White Maize. 

AVhite Dent Varieties-— Oi these a' large variety is already in 
existence, and new strains' are being .bred from time to time, while 
others like Iowa Silver Mine, Leguana, Ladysihith White, 'etc., are 
gradually 'disappearing from,* the scen-e. The following are the most 
popular white dent varieties and their growing periods : — 

Hickory King (150 daVvS), Potchefetroom Pearl (.150 days), 
■Improved Potchefstroom Pearl (135 to 140 days), Silver King (130 to. 
14-0 days), Early King (an Anveld type) (125 to ISO days), Anvekl 
(125 to 130 days), Improved Anveld (115 to 120 days) and Wisconsin 
(120 days). On the central^ highveld where the growing season is 
comparatively short, the Anveld types also known under such names 
as Early King, Durr, Engelsman, etc., appear to enjoy the most 
popularity. In the western Transvaal the so-called Early King is 
favoured. When resistance to drought is desired, preference should 
■ he given Ao non-suckeiung and ■non-stooling 'varieties which generally 

f ' reduce only' ohe lalge 'ear ,per;’plant.' ' In' this respect 'the' improved 
'oichefstroom Pearl and the improved Anveld are two outstanding 
varieties . The latter can be strongly ^ recommended for farmers 
desiring an early -maturing variety that yields' 'fairly well. ' ' 

".White FUnt Varietd eh— In ih^ a few 

other areas, the white flint variety, know^ the American White 
Flint, is fairly popular. This variety reaches maturity in about 130 
days, and havS apparently larerely replaced the old White Cango, 
mainly owing to its higher yielding capacity.^ ^ 

In so far as the other flint varieties are concerned, farmers some- 
times make enquiries about the White Botman and Forth Dakota* 
These varieties are likely to escape droughts, since their ginwing 
period is only about |.00 days, but their yield capacity is so poor that 
they cannot be rfeoqpamended in the better rainfall areas. 



Seed Maize. 


Yellow -.Maize* . ...f, 

Y ello'W Dent Vmneties . — The outstanding. -yellawi 3naize^ya:i-i;e|;y; 
wliicli is very strongly recommended for stock-feeding jnirposes in 
most parts of the maize belt is Sahara. \Farmers, witli; experieh.c^ 
this variety usually commend it, and experimental work carried qui 
at the Kroonstad Experiment station has also shown it to he an exce^-' 
tionally good yellow variety with a high grain-yield capacity, even 
during dry j^ears. The suitability of this variety lies in the: fact that, 
it is fairly drought-resistant and produces high yields even on rela- 
tively poor soils. The plants are vigorous growers and usually pro-' 
duce large ears with plump grains. In view of the high tonnage of 
plant material obtained per morgen, it is also a good variety for silag*e 
purposes. ■ ■ 



Fio 2. — Ears selected on the land spread out for final selection 


Actually there are several related Sahara types known by various 
names, e.g,, Golden Beauty, Baker’s Success, Natal Yellow Horse^ 
tooth, Eroonstad Robyn ’’ and the ordinary Sahara. Some selections 
are also known by the naines of the -farmers who made the selection con- 
cerned, or who even crossed Sahara with other yellow varieties. Some 
of these strains differ in respect of their growing periods. So, for 
example, Golden Beauty, Baker’s Success, Sahara and cognate selec- 
tions usually mature in 140 to 150 days, Natal Yellow^ ITorsetooth in 
150 to 160 days and Eroonstad Ruby in 135 to 140 days. The latter 
is an improved Sahara variety bred at the Kroonstad Experiment 
Station. ' . 

Yellotir FUnt' Varieties ,— varieties are quite popular in 
some areas, since they are early-maturing and are likely to escape 
intermittent droughts. The following are well-known varieties and 
their growing periods : Boesman, also known as Cincinnati (120 days), 
improved Boesman, also known as Hotnot (116 to 120 days), Natal 
8-row (120 days)j Eksteen (130 days)j and Peruvian (110 to 115 days). 
As their growing periods indicate, these varieties are -early-maturing 
and may still be planted fairly late the season. * They are also 
suitable for feeding poultry in cases where it is desired to feed the 
grain whole.;' , 

In parts of Natal and other areas where maize is generally severely 
infected with white blight, Natal 8-row, and also American White 
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Flint! White Caii^'O, Hickoiy King and Fatal Yellow Ilorsetootii 
i^-pparently do better than other varieties. 

■ -Seed from Government Institutions , — The most iiii|X)rtaiit 
activities of The maisse breeding institutions are directed at the pro- 
duction of new types or the improvement of certain varieties by 
special methods after which limited quantities of this seed are placed 
at' the disposal of farmers. Their object is not, howywer,^the large-- 
scale production of the common varieties in coinpetition with private 
growers. 

Selection on the Land, 

Selection of Seed , — If the farmer has, through experience and 
sound advice, determined what variety of make ivS best^ suited to his 
neighbourhood and purpose and has succeeded in obtaining good seed 
from some soiirce, he can, as has been mentioned above, further 
improve the productivity and adaptability of his mai^se by the regular 
selection of seed on the land. The best time to select vseed is towards 
the end of March or in April, just«when the plants begin to reach 
maturity. The most important characteristics to be taken* into con- 
sideration in the selection of desirable plants, may be bidefly sum- 
marized as follows : — 

(1) Consider only those plants that gixnv in full competition with 

others. , ■ ^ 

(2) Select sound, strong plants with comparatively large and ripe 
ears, thick stems, bx'oad green leaves, and strong, healthy root 
systenus. Sucker shoots and numerous ears per plant are not desirable. 

(3) Preference must be given to plants with only one large eat, 
Tlie ear itself should be well-covered at the jxoiiit and have a (',om- 
paratively short stem. 

(4) When stripped the ears must show plump, well-filled grains 
with a good lustre, a .liigli percentage of horny starch, and liave a 
healthj appearance. A dull colour and any Bi,gns of' disease are most 
undesirabie symptoms. 

The ears must be true to type and should show no signs of 
hybridization with other varieties. In order to prevent cross pollina- 
tion, maize intended for seed production should be planted at least 
8D0 yards from other varieties. 

The selected ears should be stored in a dry, well-ventilated place 
in order to dry out completely, and then shelled. The irregular 
gTams at the tip and butt end can first be removed, or otherwise the 
grains can be graded later on with the aid of a suitable grading 
machine to ensure that all the seeds will be of uniform shape and 
size, and not be broken by the planter plates. It should be borne in 
mind, however, that soundness of the seed is the primary oonsidein- 
fcion, and that no grading machine will improve poor seed. Selection 
01 '=! tne. land is- themnly safe way of obtaining good 'seed. 
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Tobacco Seed* 

Pieter Koch, Principal Field Husbandry' Officer, Division of 
Animal and Crop Production* 

^ OBACCO is one of the most specialised crops and requires specia- 
^ lised attention from the time seed is selected until the ‘ final 
product is ready for use. The 'plant is particularly sensitive to soil 
and climate which largely determine the quality of tobacco. The 
other important factors which enter into the -production of a leaf of 
good quality are types, varieties, manuring, methods of cultivation, 
stage of ripeness at harvesting, curing and fermentation, all of which 
differ ^roin the two previous factors (viz., climate and soil) in that 
they can readily be controlled if the grower has sufficient knowledge 
and practical experience. So many factors enter into the problem of 
successful tobacco growing that it is not easy to find localities which 
are ideal in every respect. 

Seed Selection* 

In this short review only the question of seed selection will be 
cdhsidered. Although the other factors are all of great importance 
the foundation of any plant is the seed. Poor seed will never produce 
good plants no matter how ideal the conditions may be. Tobacco 
growers in the Union have the privilege of obtaining well-hred, 
selected, graded seed of different types suitable for the various soils 
and climatic conditions of the country. As one selected plant yields 
enough seed for a morgen of ground it was possible for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Forestry during the last ten or twelve years 
to produce enough good seed to supply the needs of practically all 
tobacco growers in the Union. This policy is being continued^. 
However, it is advisable that every progressive tobacco grower should 
produce at least some of his own requirements and only obtain fresh 
seed from an experiment station when he finds that his tobacco has 
deteriorated or in case he wishes to produce new strains. 

The tobacco crop requires careful seed selection, in accordance 
with the latest methods , The necessity for this is plainly evident to 
the attentive observer in almost any tobacco field, because of the great 
variation between the individual plants and the general lack of 
uniformity. 

The farmer often finds plants in his field that approach his ideal 
of perfect or almost perfect plants. It is very desirable to produce 
uniform crops of the type of these so-called best plants, and it is; 
within the reach of every grower to select the type of plant he 
desires to keep as seed plants. By preventing cross-fertilization he 
may secure uniform strains like the parent seed plants. 

Necessary Steps* 

Where a grower wishes to keep seed from his own crop for use 
during the ensuing season, he is advised to take the following 
steps : — ■ _ , 

(1) Select about a dozen or more^of the best plants, taking into 

consideration size of leaf, thickness of midrib, trueness to variety, 
type of plant, freeness from disease, yield, etc. . 

(2) Cover the terminal bud with an ordinary 12 lb. brown paper 
bag, and fasten the lower end with a string. 

(3) Before covering up the terminal bud trim off all side branches, 
leaving the hud with its three terminal branches only. Remove all 
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flowers that have already opened or.- capsules that have already 
formed. 

A4) The- ^flower-heads wdiich have "been covered in this' way must 
he opeaed and inspected 'at-least once a -week, as caterpillars often get 
into the bag and destroy all or most of the seed capsules which have 
formed., • 

(5) As soon as the, capsules inside the paper bag have turned, 
brown, but before,,, they have completely dried out, t,he whole seed- 
head, paper bag and all,, is Cut,, olf and hung up in an inverted posi- 
tion’ in the sired to dry f mother. As soon as the seed is completely 
dry, the capsules are .broken and the seed collected. 

' (G) The flower-heads are covered in this ■ way ^ to ensure _ self- 
fertilization of the flowers and to prevent, cross-pollination. No ill 
effects wall result froin continuous self-fertilization. 

Government Seed, 

If the grower does not wflsh to produce liis own seed he may 
obtain his .requirements from reliable seedsmen, tobacco co-oj)erative 
societies and from certain Government Experinunit Stations. Seed 
bred and selected at Government institutions for air- and flue-euriiig 
can be obtained from the Offleer-in-Charge, Harteheestpoort Experi- 
ment Station, P.O. Box 90, Brits; snuff tobacco varieties from the 
C)fficer-in-Charge, Subtropical Horticultural Research Station, P.O. 
Box 70, Nelspruit; air-curing varieties for the winter rainftill areas 
the Field 'Husl)an(lry Officer, P.O. Box 6, Oinlshborn ; end 
Turkish Tobacco from the Stelleobosch-Elsenhurg College of Agri- 
culture, Stellenbosch, at Is. per ounce payable iii advance, 

, ' To facilit^ite'distribution most of the tobacco- eo~op,erai.iw) societies 
have agreed to: act' as ' agents for the ,Dei)artinent,', I.l:iey , receive 
selected, tobacco seed of different varieties i:a large quantities and 
dispose of it to their members. 

Formerly breeding and testing of new varieties and strains of 
tobacco were carried out at the HartebeevStpoort Bxpcvrinient Station, 
hut to-day these functions are undertaken by the Central Tobacco 
Research Station near Rustenburg, except for a part of the wmrk 
for the Lowyeld \vhich is carried out at Nelspruit. When new and 
hetter varieties and strains have been produced and thoroughly tested 
out, multiplication of seed for general distribution is done, at the 
Hartebeestpoort Experiment Station. 

■ As fohacco is subject to many diseases, seed should be sterilized* 
hefore sowmg. The reader is referred to the artide on seed Steriliza- 
Aion:' 'elsewHere''-in'' this 'Issue,' 
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Winter Cereals* 

Dr* P* D*' Henning, Senior Lecturer in Field. Hnsbandry^.,Dr*' 

■ Sim, Professor in Field Husbandry,' Stellenbosch'-Elsenbiiyg 
College of 'Agriculture, and F* X. Laubscher,"*' ' Research^Officer, 

■ College of Agriculture, Potchefstroom. _ • 

of the fundamental requirements for successful crop prodwr 
tion is the use of good seed, i.e., seed which is pure, tmd viable. 
It is equally important, however, that seed which is sown, should 
be derived from varieties which are adapted to the prevailing clirnatic 
conditions.. ■ 



Wheat breeding experiments at the College of Agriculture, Potchefstroom, 


In the hope of finding bette^t varieties, f arm ers are often inclined 
to sow new types or varieties which do well in other localities. Their 
hope is seldom, if ever, realized, however, mainly because a selection 
(which is subsequently given a name and called a variety) is usually 
chosen for its suitability to a specific area, and consequentlyv may 
not yield the same results when grown under different conditions. 
It is a noteworthy fact, for example, that the same variety is seldom 
suited to both the winter and the summer-rainfall areas. 

During recent years great progress has been made in the various 
grain-producing countries in connection -with the breeding of rnst- 
resistant varieties. Several of these varieties were imported and 
tested, and althoiigh most of them were also resistant to the local 
forms of stem rust, they nevertheless had shoiTcomings in other 
respects. As a rule, they^mature too late. So . for examplev the variety 
bn own as Renown which is to-day widely sown in the winter- 
rainfall area, is an early rust-resistant selection obtained f hun the 
original which was imported from Canada and which con- 


* Witb ac^oiowleclgements to Mr. Jt B. LouW, of the Wheat Iisdn<?tri? 
Control Board, Pretoria. . musirj 


* 
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sisted of a iirixturci of eai'ly, late, rust-resistant and rust-susceptible 
types. Tlie al)ove facts once again enipiiasixie the necessity for the 
thorough testing of varieties obtained from elsewhere before they are 
sow'ii on an extensive .scale. Owing to the nnnierous failures experi- 
enced hp'the jirocess^ of testing new varieties, this is, an expeiisice 
umlertaking which farmers cannot afford,- and which must (:jo,iise- 
qiiently he carried, out at experiment stations. Farmers should, 
therefore, always consult ' their colleges of agTiciiltiire and extension 
officers before sowing an unknown and unproven variety. 

In the past a great diversity of varieties was sown, but the last 
twenty years have , w^itnessed great progress in, the selection a'ud 
breeding of new varieties which are adapted to local conditions, so 
that to-day the bulk of the grain crop is produced by only a few 
varieties., ' ■ ^ ^ ^ 

The aim should be to limit to a miiiiinum the nuiiiber of varieties 
sown, the ideal being to sow only one variety. TTnfortunately, there 
is as yet no single variety which will give maximum prodiUttion 
under all conditions, so that it is always vsafer to sow a few good 
varieties. ' ^ 

Wheat Varieties for the Wmter--Rainfall Area. 

For the Swartlaiul/ Koeherg, Stellenbosch and Caledon-Bred as- 
dorp areas, Sterling, Koalisie and lienown are the obvious principal 
varieties. The last-mentioned two, varieties may sometimes not 
produce the yields obtained from Sterling, but during years wdieii 
rust is severe, the farmer need never fear a complete crop failure. 

In the Swartland and Koeherg areas farmers may, if they 
prefer, also sow one ,'Or more ' of t,h.e following varieties, njimely, 
Farmrtw'Uy lUipkotis ami In the OaledoTi-Bredasilorp arcia. 

one or two (,>f the following may ,be used as supplementary varieties, 
;namely, liegent, Sirring Early, Caledo7i Knoppi^H and Izak Musi. 
Knoppies. The supplementary varieties, should, however, always be 
subordinate to the first three varieties recommended. * 

For the south-western districts Koalisie, Renotun and Kenya 
Governor are the most suitable varieties. 

For the Bree Biver area where wheat is sometimes sown in small 
quantities under iiTigatioii and where rnst is often severe, one of 
the following varieties may be chosen : Koalisie, Renown and Klip- 
Icons. If a late variety is preferred, either Regent or Hope may be 
sown. ' 

Description of Varieties. 

Sterling is a medium early variety, which stools well, grows 
vigorously , and has a reasonably strong straw. It has a dirty-white 
bearded ear, the glumes of which are cqver<§d with fine hairs. In 
si^me areas the ear sometimes has a blackish-brown appearance. The 
grain is large, red, with a wrinkled skin and does not readily shatter. 
It if fairly resistant to flag smut but susceptible to stem rust. If 
sown early, it is sometimes subject to This variety has 

fairly good baking qualities and falls tinder Glass A. ^ 

At present Sterling is by far the most popular wheat variety in 
the winter-rainfall area, accounting for 75 per cent, to 80 per cent, 
of the whegt grown in this locality. It owjes its popularity to the 
fact that it is very tvell adapted to this locality, and produces good 
yields. Although hSterZm 9 has not been seriously damaged by stem 
rust during the past few seasons, its greatest defect is its susceptibility 
to this disease. According to reports received this year, this variety 
has been seriously damaged by rust in certain localities. Many 
farmers are therefore making a mistake in sowing Sterling exclu- 




Winter Cereals. 


•sively^' or almost excliisiYely, since a severe rust infestation during 
any particular season may result in tlie destruction of the entire crop. 

Renown is an early wlieat, stools well, is a moderately vigorous 
grower, and lias a strong straw. ^When the plants are in the doughy 
stage, the straw has a characteristic purple colour. As soon as the 
wheat is quite ripe, the purple colour becomes less conspicuous. 
The ear is white with a short tip-heard. The grains are small, 
red, and do not readily shatter, but the ears are sometimes 
inclined to break when the wheat is fully mature. Renown is fairly 
susceptible to Septoria but highly resistant to both leaf and stem 
rust. It falls under Class A and possesses excellent baking qualities. 

Renown is not, equally well adapted to all localities in the winter- 
rainfall area. In the Caledon-Bredasdorp-Swellendam area it 
generally produces excellent results. In the Swartland it appears 
to prefer a definite soil type; here it does better on soils derived 
from the Malmesbury shales than on sandy soils, ■ 

Koalisie is an early wheat, which stools moderately, grows fairly 
vigorously, and has a straw which is inclined to be weak. It has a 
short, white bearded ear which shatters fairly readily when quite ripe. 
Koalisie is fairly susceptible to Septoria but highly resistant to stem 
rust. It has poor baking qualities and falls under Class B. 

Although Koalisie is not grown extensively, it can nevertheless 
be generally recommended owing to its resistance to rust and drought. 
It is well adapted to the whole winter-rainfall area and should he 
grown on a larger, scale, particularly in those areas where wheat is 
often liable to suffer from drought or to be attacked by rust. 

Formrtrou, Burbank and Florerice. Since these three varieties 
are very" similar in many^ respects, they are treated together. Their 
gi'ains cannot be, distinguished from one another. In the field, how- 
ever, FafrartTou can be distinguished from the other two varieties 
by the fact that its straw is firmer and more upright, and its tip- 
heard is also shorter. Burbank uni Florence cannot he distinguished 
from each other in any respect. 

These varieties are early, stool fairly well, grow fairly vigorously, 
and have a moderately strong straw. The ears are white with shdrt 
tip-beards. The grain shatters very readily, and the crop must 
consequently be harvested in the yellow-ripe stage. The grains are 
large and white, and have a characteristic large, round germ and a 
finely crinkled skin. 

These three varieties are highly susceptible to Septoria^ and 
fairly so to stem rust. They possess excellent bakings qualities and 
fall under Class A. 

Nowadays these wheats are grown on a small scale only. Their 
most valuable quality is their earliness, which enables them te 
escape rust. Of the three, gives the highest, yields. 

Beltista is early-maturing, grows vigorously, and has only fair 
stooling ability but a fairly strong straw. The ears are brown, 
bearded and shalter readily. The grains are red. This variety 
susceptible to Septoria and stem rust. It fails Under Class B. Beltist^i 
cannot be depended upon ; in favourable seasons it produees good 
yields, but during seasons, when drought conditions prevail at th^ 
time of ripeUing, the yields are poor. 

Knoppies {Caledon) medium late, has good stooling ability, 
grows fairly vigorously, and gives a moderately good straw. It con- 
sists of a mixture of types. Most of the ears are brown, short, eomr 
pact and bearded. Some plants, however, have white bearded ears 
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wiiile otliers have brown and white "tip-bearded ears. The grains are' 
small with the base incurved, and of mixed colours— reel and white, 

' Thi'S' variety is fairly resistant to stem laist, and _is cultivated 
'mi a small sc'ale in the Caledon-Bredasdorp area. It caii'iiot be 
■generally recommended. ^ 

Knoppies {Izak Rust) is late-maturing, stools well, grows moder- 
ately, and has a reasonably strong straw. The ears are white, short, 
compact and bearded. The grains are red and do not shatter readily. 
'The variety is' reasonably resistant to rust, but fairly susceptible 
to Septoria. It has moderate baking qualities and. falls under 
Class B. ^ '■ ^ ^ 

• ■ Although fairly resistant to drought, this^ variety, being bite- 
maturing, can be gro'wn in low-rainfall areas, wnth a certain measure 
of success, only if seavSoiial conditions permit of early sowing. 

Klipkous is early, stools moderately, grows vigoronsly, and has 
a straw w'hich is sometimes inclined to lodge. The ears are white and 
entirely beardless. This variety consists of a mixture of two types; 
one having a tapering ear with glumes which adhere very closely, 
aiifl the other a straight ear wdth looser glumes. The grains are 
white and do not readily shatter. Klipkous is vsuseeptible to Septoria, 
and is moderately resistant to stem rust. It hns excellent baking 
qualities bnt being a mixture falls under Class B. 

Klipkous 'sms made available to farmers only a few years ago, 
'and is not yet being grown on an extensive scale. , I'n some areas 
it, is very popular with farmers, but less so in others. This variety 
does not produce vsuch good yields as some of the |)opular varieties, 
and it is doubtful whether it will ever be grown, O'M a-ny considerable 
•scale. 

Regent matures late, stools very well, grows,, vigorously, and 
h' strong-strawed. It has .a long, white ear with, a short t,ip-1:,)eard'. 
T’he grains are brown and do. not readily shatter. This .wlieat is 
highly resistant to stem rust. It possesses' good, baking* qualities,' 
and falls under Class A. 

This variety is too late for the greater part of the winter-rainfall 
aVea. In the Caledon-Bredasdorp area it produces good yields, if 
sown: early.' ■ 

■ Spring Early is medium late, stools well, grows fairly vigor- 
ously, and has a moderately strong straw. The ears are brown and 
bearded.^ The grains are light-red, and do not readily shatter. 
This variety is susceptible to stem rust. It has poor baking qualities 
and falls under Class B. 

Spring Early is grown only on a smaU scale in tiux Cal^^^ 
■Bredasdorp, area, ^where it gives reasonable results during some 
years. It is unsuitable for the rest of the winter-rainMl area, 

, Kenya Governor is very early, stools poorly, grows fairly 
vigorously, and has a weak straw. The ears are brown with long 
tip-beards. The grains are white and shatter readily. This variety 
is highly susceptible to steiSi rust. It has reasoniibly 

good baking qualities, 'a falls under Class B. 

This variety does reasonably well in the south-western districts, 
Mt in other areas the results are poor. - 

Wheat Varieties for the Summer-Rainfall Area. ^ 

• In. the stnnmer-rainfall area wheat is sown under dry-land 
conditions and also under irrip^ation, so that it is essential to make 
separate recommendations in respect of suitable varieties. 
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In the Transvaal most of the wheat produced is growm under 
irrigation, and the varieties recommended vary from area to area. 
Early varieties are best suited to the Marioo, Rustenbiirg, Brits and 
Pretoria districts, i.e., the western Biishveld, and Lalkasarwali, 
Hooikleinkoring and Wolkoppie are recommended. In the eastern 
Bnshveld area, i.e., Pretoria, Bronkhorstspriiit, Witbaiik, Middel- 
burg and Lydeiihiirg, the varieties Lalkasarwali and Eooikleinkoring 
also do well, but in the more easterniy areas, where rust is severe, 
Kruger and ,to a lesser extent, Sterling are safer choices. Where 
irrigation water is conducted from fountains |and streams which 
flow intermittently, Scheepe?^ (Baart Indie) or Kaal Indie should 
preferably be sown. 

In the irrigation area of the western Transvaal (KrugersdoriJ, 
Yentersdorp and Potchefstroom), Diiirnpies (K nappies)^ Scheepers 
and Red, Egyptian yield tie best resnlts, if sown early, while 
Lalkasarioali is the best of the earlier varieties. 

In the northern Transvaal no variety can tolerate the . forcing 
heat of spring better than LaUiasarwali^ which is therefore generally 
recommended, except for those area-s where rust is severe and where 
it would consequently be better to sow Kruger, 

During the past few 3 "ears a considerable quantity of wheat has 
also been grown under dry-land conditions in the Transvaal, 
especially on the Springbok Plats and the highveld. In the highveld 
districts of Betbal, southern Middelburg. and Standerton, Scheepers 
apparently gives the best results. 

The dry-land cultivation of wheat on the Springbok Flats is 
a new development, and must be ascrihed to the occurrence of 
exceptional rains during autumn and winter, as well as to the 
absence of killing frosts during the past few seasons. Although 
the soils show a high water-retention capacity, it is doubtful whether 
this area will be able to maintain a stable dry-land wheat pro- 
duction in normal years. Lalkasar^oali appears to give the best 
results. 

In the Free State wheat is grown almost exclusively under 
dry-land conditions, but both the area planted and the quantity 
produced are subject to wide -fluctuations, and the undertaking is 
becoming increasingly precarious as it is extended to the west. At 
present wheat production may be regarded as established in an area 
east of an arbitrary line running through Heilhron, Winburg, Ver- 
keerdevlei, Dewetsdorp and Rouxville. In this ducesL Scheepers is 
by far the most important variety, although Red Egyptian and 
i/arZ;?/ are sown to a lesser extent. ■ 

Cape Province, The principal v^heat producing locality in 
the summer-rainfall area of the Cape Province is the north-eastern 
Gape where wheat is grown mainly under dry-land conditions. In 
the Aliwal North, Burghersdorp, MoltenOj Jamestovm and Lady 
Grey districts of this area the most populB.T y^rietj is Root Stormherg 
which is really a mixtuTe oi Red Egyptian, Scheepers dini Duimpies ^ 
and it is recommended that the pure form of any one or more of 
these varieties should rather be cultivated. ^ For late sowing 
Early is the best variety, and is the prinpipal wheat _ giwn in 
Dordrecht, Queenstown, and the western part of Indwe.' 1^ this 
area Ifed Egyptian is the second choice/ For the part of 

Indwe and for the districts of Elliot, ITgie and Maclear, Gluretty 
is recommended. In the whole of the north-eastern Cape Province 
Maine^.s'' Patent diXL^ Sterling are grown on a lesser scale, but 
apparently do well enough to merit general recommendation. 
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III tlie Great Karroo wheat is grown to a limited extent iiiidei*' 
irrigation, the priiK,dpal^ varieties being Red Egyptian or Knoppies 
(Ihiimptes) and (hihaard. In the Little Karroo, and especially in 
the vicinity of Oudtshoorn where wheat is also grown under irriga- 
tion, Kruger always used to be the most popular variety ^ owing to^ 
its resistance to rust, but lately it has to a large extent been sup- 
planted by Improved lienyay while Ke^iya Governor is also cultivated. 
The last-mentioned two varieties appear to be well adapted to the 
Port Elixabetli coastal area extending as far as the Ziiiirberg. 

A considerable .quantity of wdieat is grown under irrigation 
along the Orange liiver, and although Wolkoring and mixtures con-^ 
taining Wollwring continue to he cultivated, Lalkasarwali does better 
in this area, and can therefore he recommended in preference to the 
former. • ' ■ 

Sufficient information is not yet available to justify a definite^ 
recommend atioii of suitable varieties for the Vaalhartsi: Settlement. 
Up to the present early varieties like Rooildeinlwring and Lalkasar- 
wall have been ciiltivated with a varying degree of success, but it 
is by no means inqiovssible that a late variety like Dwvnvpies will in 
course of time be sown predominantly. 

Description of Varieties* I 

Lalka^arwali is an early, bearded wheat, which stdlds well and 
grows vigorously, but has a rather weak straw. It is susceptible to 
rust, but early enough to escape severe infevstations, if sown in 
good time. LalkasarwaU has reasonably good baking qualities and 
falls under Class IL It can be .regarded as the most important 
early variety grown under iiwigation in the summer-rainfall area. 

Rooikleinkofing is an early, bearded variety with a weak straw,.' 
but ’Stools well and grows vigorously in fertile soils. It is highly 
vsusceptible to rust, and <loes .not produce good yields on 'exhausted 
soils.. has very- .good baking qualities ^ and ' falls 

tinder Class A* ^ . 

This variety has probably been cultivated under irrigation for 
longer than any other variety, but owing to its susceptibility to 
rust andjis poor performance on exhausted soils, it is becoming less 
popular. 

Wolkoppio {or Wltkleinkorirhg) is an early, bearded wheat with 
a weak straw, has good stooling ability, and groWvS vigorously even 
under rather poor soil conditions. It is susceptible to rust, has 
poor baking qualities and falls under Class B. 

Wolkopfie has increased in ’popularity, especially on the poorer 
irrigation, soils-.^ '-A, ^ . 

Kruger is a -very'.narly variety,, with a tip-beard and stiff giiimes 
which , -make, dt less liable to, be 'attacked by birds. It has poor 
''■.sto'0'ling,-'ability,-'an(l a produces p.oor yields, hut, is resista'nt to' 
-rust,-' has, good , -baking , qualities and 'falls under Clas's A'., In the, 
,',:;,summ'er-'rai'nf all .'area- Kruger' m 'pra.ctlcally the only va,riety w-hich 
■-■:;;'cah'"be;v''sUc,eessfully' ; .where" rust- infestation' is severeV '.but ' is 

unpopular owing to ‘its low yield capacity. 

wheat which stools well, and grows, 
vigorously p it is - resistai^^^ drought, but has a weak straw. 
:AScAc6jt?,6r5',,is,'''Busce'ptible^fe but ,i'S'' otherwise -by- far. the best- and 

most poptilar ' 'dry '4'and,:' wheat ''f or .'the^'Kree State and Trans'vaal high- 
veld. ' .It dias, '-good baking" qualities^^ and' falK 'under, -Class. ',B A 
Scheepers ' is an excellent wheat for pasturage* 
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Red Egyptian is a late, bearded wlieat witli a strong straw, 
stools well, and grows vigorously. It is susceptible to rust but does 
comparatively well under unfavourable conditions. It has good 
baking qualities, and falls under Class A, but usually has a low 
bushel weight and for this reason is seldom classed in the highest 
grades. Red Egyptian can tolerate severe winter conditions, does 
well in poor soils, and is excellent for pasturage. 

Duimpies (Knoppies) is a late, bearded variety with a compact 
ear, and its growth habit closely resembles that of Red Egyptian. 
It is susceptible to rust, but does 'well on poor irrigation soils in 
the colder areas. The baking qualities of Duimpiei^ are not as good 
as those of Red Egyptian. It falls under Class B. 

Gluretty is a medium late, hardy wheat "vvith a strong straws ; 
it stools reasonably 'well, and growls vigorously. This variety is 
susceptible to rust and its baking quality is such that it falls under 
Class B.' 

Improved Kenya is very early, stools moderately well, growls 
fairly vigorously, and has a medium strong straw'. The ears are 
light-bro'wn with a long tip-beard. The grains are w^hite and shatter 
readily.' This variety is snsceptibie to Septoria and stem rust. It 
falls under Class B, and should not be confused with Kenya Governor. 

Spring Early and Kenya Governor are described under wheat 
varieties for the wunter-rainfall areas. 

Oat Varieties Recommended. ^ 

As in the case of w’-heat, oat varieties also diifer in regard to 
their adaptability, and the same varieties cannot be recommended 
for all areas. For the Swartland and Koeberg, Langgewens and 
Boone are the best varieties. Duiung years when leaf-rust is parti- 
cularly severe Boons will out-yield Langgewens. In drier areas 
like Piquet berg, "'Afulga may also he so'^m. For the higher-rainfall 
districts like Stellenbosch, the varieties Jongeiuklip, Boone and 
Langgewens are recommended, and for the Caledon -Bredasdorp area 
and the south-western districts, Boone and Jongensklip. 

In the summer-rainfall areas where oats are grown primarily' 
for pasturage under dry-land conditions, Mgerian is by far the 
most important variety. Winter Dunn is grown to a limited extent 
but, all things considered, it is doubtful whether its i>referenee to 
Algerian be justified. It is improhahle that the latter variety 
will be ousted by other varieties, as happened in the Western Pro- 
vince, since climatic conditions demand a late variety wdiicli will 
shoot up only after the arrival of the first summer rains. 

Whei’e oats are grown xinder irrigation, however, Langgewens 
is recommended, and in areas w’^here.rust is severe, as for exainple 
in the most easterly parts of the Transvaal and in Natal, Boone is 
a good choice and preferable to Sunrise. 

Description of Varieties. 

In contrast to wheat, only a few oat varieties are grown , the 
following being the most important: 

Langgeivevs is medium early, stools 'well, grow's vigorously, and 
yields a moderately strong, fairly coarse straws The grains are brown, 
and have wnak awns on both the first and second grains. The seed is 
mclined to shatter. This variety is susceptible to both leaf and stem 
xustv and falls under ..Glass A.., ^ 

is a very popular oat ^ V especially in the 

Swartland where it is seldom out-yielded by any other variety. In 
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the Caledori-Bredasdorp area and in the soiitli-westerii^clistriets, how- 
e¥ei% it is seldom sown, aiiaiiily owing to its susceptibility to rust. 
It is well adapted to the siimmer-raiiifall area, and produces high 
yields under irrigation. , 

J ongenslxlvp is a juediimi early variety, which has good stooliiig 
ability, grows vigorously, and develops a fairly strong and medium 
fine straw. The grains are brown and have weak awns on both the 
first and second grains. The grains of J ongensklip and Algerian are 
indistinguisliabie from each other, aild cannot always be distin- 
guished with any degree of certainty from those of Langgewem^ 
especially wdieii the latter happen to be lean. Normally, however,, 
the grains of Langgeieens are broader, shorter and plumper. 

J ongensklip is susceptible to both leaf and stern rust, and falls- 
under Class A. 

It is an early selection from Algerian and in areas with a high 
rainfall such Stellenbosch, and also in the Caledoii-Bredasdorp area 
and the south-western districts, it does better than Langgewens, but 
during years when rust is severe, it is seriously damaged in these 
areas as well. J ongensklip cannot be recommended for the summer- 
rainfall area. 

Algerian IB a late variety, which stools well, grows vigorously,, 
and has a fairly strong and medium fine straw. The grains are brown 
and have weak awns on both the first and second grains, whic.h 
resemble those of JongeriskUp in all respects. This variety is sus- 
ceptible to leaf and stem rust, and falls under Class A. 

From 1900 to 1930 Algerian was the most popular oat variety in 
the wdnter-rainfall area. Since then, however, it has been almost 
entirely superseded by Langgexcens and J ongensklip. As a result o.f' 
this /levelopment, Transvaal and Free .State TarinerwS who used to 
obtain all their Algerian oat-seed requirements from the Western 
Province now ^experience great difficulty in obtaining, pure nee'd ,o!,: 
this variety. In view of this state of affairs tliey should take more 
trouble to ensure the production of an adequate supply of ioqally- 
gfown Algerian med. 

Other strains of Algerian such as Bed Rust: Proof i'Afe.raSj 
Sxnyrrm, 'River Plate, Sidoxiian, Appier and 2?rmcro/^, which were 
very popular 25 years ago, have completely disappeared from the 

'scene.' ^ ' ''' . 

JToone is medium early, stools well, grows vigorously, and has 
a strong, medium fine straw. The grains have a yellowish-white 
colour, are small, and both the finst and second grains are generally 
awnless. This variety is somewhat susceptible to stem rust but is 
wholly resistant to the present form of leaf rust. It falls under 
■'Class,' ' I'' ''' -I ■ ■ "" 

This oat variety was disW farmers a few years ago. 

adapted to the whole winter-rainfall area. In 
those patts where leaf rust is troublesome, it is an excellent variety 
to sow. According to observations, it would appear that Boone is 
more resistant to stem rust than any of the other varieties already 
mentioned.^ It is not so resistant, however, that it will safeguard the 
farmer against a crop failure during years when stem-rust infestation 
is severe, but can nevertheless* be recommended for the whole winter- 
rainfall area. In the summer-rainfall area Boon ^ is stiU eompara- 
tiyely unknown, but appears to W well suited to this area as well. 

Sunrise is early-maturing, has poor stooling ability, grows 
vigorously and has a weak, coarse straw. The grains are large and 
white, and have strongly developed black awns, which usually break 
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off during the threshing process — only on the first grains. It ia 
susceptible to stem and leaf rust, and fails under Class B. 

Sumise is a very popular variety for grazing purposes. It is 
very palatable, and is readily eaten by stock. In so far as the grain 
yield is^ concerned, this variety usually falls short of the varieties- 
dealt with above, and consequently cannot be recommended when 
grain production is the principal aim. 

Mulga is early, stools moderately well, grows fairly vigorously, 
and has a medium fine straw which is inclined to be weak. The grains^ 
are a dirty white with strong black awns on the first grains only. It 
differs from Sunrise in that the grains are considerably smaller. 
Moreover, this variety is seldom quite pure; samples always contain 
a small percentage of brown grains and occasionallv also a few black 
grains. It falls under Class B. The most outstanding quality of 
Mvlga its earliness. It can be recommended only for dry areas 
such as Piquetberg. 

Barley Varieties Recommended. 

In the Worcester-Robertson-Montagu-Ladismith area where the 
bulk of the malt barley produced is grown, and also in the Lydenburg 
and Lqnis Trichardt districts, the best varieties to sow are Elses and’ 
Cape Six-Row, although improved varieties may become available in 
the future. Since mixtures of two-row and six-row types are unsuit- 
able for brewing purposes, farmers in these areas are advised to 
confine themselvevS to the production of the two above-mentioned six- 
row types which are very well adapted to these areas. 

Two-row types also do well in these areas, but their cultivation 
cannot be recoinmended since this might result in the mixing of the* 
two types. Another important area for the production of brewers’ 
barley is along the Olifants River (Van Rhynsdorp district), bbmn- 
nech is best suited to this locality. This variety not only produces 
high yields, but usually also has a very good colour. For the same 
reasons given above, farmers in this area are advised to grow only 
one type, namely, the two-row type and not the six-row types. 

Early Cape is not recommended for grain production. It should 
be groAvn only for soiling purposes, but even in this respect it is 
excelled by the hooded type of barley-wheat (naked barley) since the* 
latter is free from undesirable awns. 

Wheat farmers who grow barley as a concentrate feed, are 
advised to sow either Cape Six-Row or Elses. In most cases the 
barley is fed to stock without being rolled or crushed, with the result 
that the whole grains often pass through an animal, and when the* 
manure is deposited on the lands, they subsequently give rise to- 
volunteer plants in the wheat. In threshing, it is comparatively easy 
to separate six-row barley from wheat, but extremely difficult to do so* 
in the case of two-row barley. Consequently, the latter is bagged' 
with the wheat and its presence results in the grade and market 
value of the wheat being reduced. 

Description of Varieties. 

Cape Six-Row is late, stools well, grows vigorously, and has a 
medium strong strawa It is a hulled, bearded six-row type with* 
greeiiish-white grains, and falls under Class A. ' 

This variety is also known as Ougufs, Smyrna and Laatgars; it 
is very popular for brewing purposes and produces high grain yields. 

is medium late^ stools well, grows vigorpusly, and has n 
strong straw. It is a hulled, bearded six-row type with greehish- 
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white grains which are iiidistiiiguishahle from those of Cape Sir- 
Row; it falls under Class., A. 

Rises ivS a selection from Cape Sir-Row, and reaches maturity 
from 8 to 10 days earlier. It also has a strong' straw and is more 
resistant than the latter to Kh^yncosjwrimw leaf spot. It produces 
the same grain yields, and is eqiiajiy suitable for brewing purposes. 

Early Cape is a very early variety, which stools moderately well, 
grows vigorously and has a medium strong straw. It is a hulled six- 
row type with greenish-white grains which are generally sinallei' 
than those of the first-mentioned two varieties. It falls under 
.Olass A. 

' Owing to its earliness Early Cape is particularly suitable for 
soiling purposes, but produces poor grain yields and cannot compare 
with Cape Six-Row or Elses in this inspect. 

Swanmck is fairly early, stools well, grows fairly vigorously, 
and has a naedium strong straw-. It is a hulled, bearded two-row- 
type. The grains are comparatively short and broad, and light stiwv- 
coloured. 

Stvmmieck falls under Class B, produces good grain yields and is 
suitable for brewing purposes. 

Barley-wheat (naked or hull-less barley).— The barley varieties 
known by this name consist of two types; one is bearded, while in 
the other the place of the heard is taken by a hood. The latter type 
is commonly known among farmers as barley-wdieat. In both types 
the grains separate fi^m the glumes in the threshing process, as in 
the case of wheat. Hence the name barley-wheat. 

Barley-whfmi Ab, . eiiAj maturing, grows vigorously,, stools well 
/and has a fairly strong straw. The colour of the grain varies in tlie 
different' types, and may be white, blue, bluisli-green or inirple. It 
f alls under Class 1). 

Since barley-wheat is early-maturingyancl pioduces large yields 
of green material, it is very popular as a green feed. The grain 
yield, howwer, is comparatively poor, and since the glumes separate 
froiiL^ the grains during the threshing process, it is unsuitable for 
brewing 'pxirposes. 

Rye Varieties. 

’ In the winter-ram^^ area the only variety cultivated is Early 
fJape which grow’-s well, even .under difficult conditions. It is resis- 
tant to drought, and produces good yields even on poor soils. The 
grains are mostly of a bluish-green colour. 

Several newdy-hred varieties are already being tested with good 
results on farms in the vSandveld, hut are not yet being growui on an 
extensive .scale.' ■ 

IB' thC' summer-rainfall .area rye is Bowti almost , exclusively iVir 
pasturage, and, although oats and wheat enjoy greater popularity in 
this respect, rye can be cultivated with equal success. Rye should 
preferably be sown on the sandier and more acid soil types of the 
eastern Txansvaal where, owing to its resistance to rust, it will not 
only be better adapted, but also a safer crop. 
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Groundnut, Lucerne and Teff Seed* 

J* 'Sellschop, Professional Officer, College of Agriculture, 
Potchefstroom. 

Groundnut Seed* 

^HE small 1942 gTOundnut crop was purchased by tli© Controller of 
Food Supplies in order to safeguard tlie seed position for the 
1942-43 season. Tliis undertakings acbieved its aim and increased 
plantings were made in the leading groundnut producing areas. 
Seed is generally obtainable from the co-operative society handling 
the bulk of this crop as well as from seedsmen and individual growers 
advertising in the agricultural press. 



IJ'iG. 1. — Seed of watergrass or xuntjies ” enlarged 4 diameters^ and 
(inset) 25 diameters, ^ The seeds are triangular in cross section with three 
marked longitudinal ridges. 

[Photo; I)r. 


No other crop presents such difficulties wuth germination of 
the seed and the securing of good stands as groundnuts. Wastage 
of seed can be avoided if it is stored, shelled or unshelled, in a cool 
place away from corrugated iron walls, treated with a suitable seed 
proteptanf^ and planted in inoist earth after about an inch of 
rain has fallen. Fields planted on the expectation of rain are often 
a failure. -Closely planted stginds are essential for good yields, 
Observations show, that plants standing far apart are generally far 
more subject to Rosette disease than closely planted ones. 

“ Bxiring the past two seasons the Natal Common, a two-kernelled 
variety, has been introduced in many areas. Whether it will become 

See article on the Disinfection and Protection of Seed. 
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as popular as tlie Virginia Bunch variety depends on the extent 
to vvliieh it can he readily picked and^ shelled with the facilities 
available. It produces more hay than the Virginia Bunch but there 
is no proof as yet that it is' more resistant to nut-rot On the 
Natal coast and the eastern lowveld cf the Transvaal the Natal 
Common variety has been found to be more suitable than the Virginia 
Bunch, particularly on account of its greater resistance to bacterial 
wiltt in these areas. 

Lucerne Seed* 

In order to conserve the supply cf lucerne seed after two poor 
crop years, exports of this commodity have been under control since 
1942. ' Qcnsidering The price of hay, which has some influence on 
the amount of lucerne seed produced, and the not too favourable 
climatic conditions of the euiTent season, it would appear that no 
exportable surplus will be available this year. 

The lucepne seed exported in the past was generally of a high 
standard, while that sold in the Union as export quality seed often 
did not comply with^ the requirements laid down for the former. 
As lucerne seed has been declared as seed in terms of the Eertilizers, 
Farm' Foods, Seeds and Pest Remedies Act, it is now necessary that 
the degree of purity and gerniinaticn capacity of all lucerne seed 
be given on the containers. Seed having a parity of 99 per cent, 
and a germination capacity of .90 per cent, may be labelled as 
standard seed. There is evidence that as the result of tliivS measure 
greater care is being taken with the cleaning of lucerne seed and 
the weeding of fields intended for the harvesting of seed. Certain 
weed seeds are^ most diffi.ciilt to .eliminate from liicerne seed even 
though, the most efficient machines may, be. used. Th,e plants pro- 
ducing them should he removed from fields intended for seed produc- 
tion. Lucerne seed cleaners wxmld do well (‘onstantly to urge seed 
producers to grow clean crops for seed. 

The most popular varieties of lucerne are Provence Rnd Hunter 
River and some interest ccntimies to be shown in the Chinese 
. variety. Since cross pollinatiorr does take place in lucerne, growers 
of seed should take reasonable precautions to see that fields intended 
for seed are suflSciently isolated. There is no satisfactcry methods 
of distinguishing betw-een the seed of the varieties mentioned. 

Teff Seed, 

Telf seed used to be one of the purest of the seeds sold in the 
Union, but during recent years it has become one of the most 
dangerous on account of the large amounts of weed seeds with which 
it is often contan^^^ An examination of numercus samples of 

seed collected throughout the teff producing areas shows that relatively 
few areas produce teff seed free from nut grasj Uintjie ”) seed. 
Commercial supplies liave been found to contain over 20 per cent, of it 
(see Fig. 1), 

As nut-grass seed does not germinate until it has aged consider- 
ably, infestations brought through seed are, therefore, often not 

noticed until two or three years after the production of a ieff crop 

from’ contaminated seed. The silvef coloured, three cornered nut 

S rass seed can he vscreened off only with the greatest difficulty, ana 
hen not entirely, as it is not much larger than teff seed. vSeed adver- 

^ Schrotium Bolfsii, 
f Bacillms tSolanacearum,^ 
t Oyperu$ spp. . ' 
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tised as double and treble screened has been found to contain even 
more nut-grass seed than some samples of unscreened seed. Unless 
steps are taken to control the seeding of nut grass, such as cutting the 
teff at least once before it is allowed to seed, fields infested with this 
troublesome weed should not be used for seed production. 

Tests are being carried out with a view to proclaiming tefi seed 
as seed under the Fertilizers, Farm Foods, Seeds and Pest Remedies 
Act in the near future. Unless reasonably clean seed is produced, 



Fig. S.—Irnpurities in teff seed. The seed on the right, consisting almost 
entirely of “ steenboksuring and uintjies ” was sifted out from the sample 
of teff on the left. 

IFhoto: Dt, 1. 12. Saunders. 


it will be necessary to indicate the percentage of impurities in seed 
offered for sale. 

As a result of the high prices charged for seed^ fields considered 
unsuitable for f he production of seed on account of the presence of 
sheep . sorreP Stee.nboksuring ”) have been allowed to produce 
teff seed during the past two years. This has, been the case especially 
in parts of Natal. Samples of teff submitted for examination have 
been found to contain up to 32 per cent, of sheep sorrel seed 
(see Fig. 2), which^ though it can be screened from teff more satis- 
factorily than nut-grass seed, constitutes as great a menace to un- 
infested areas. 

Both nut-grass and sheep sorrel seed threaten to become very 
serious pests of cultivated fields. Their seeds cannot be kept out 
of teff and other seed as long as infested seed is sown on clean land, 
or clean seed is sown on infested fields. Furthermore, a teff crop 
cannot he expected to suppress nut-grass or sheep sorrel cn poor 
worn-out soil. The fertility of the soil /is therefore an important 
eonsideratidn in teff seed producticn. 

The Agricultural Eesearch Tnstitutet, Pretoria, in co-oppation 
with other experiment stations, is testing selections of both white and 
brewji seeded teff grass. It is prohahle that/Qne^^^ of these 

selections will, in time,^ replace common teff in certain districts. 

* Bumex acetosella. ' ■ ■ 

t Information kindly supplied by Dr. D. J,. Haylett. 
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Efforts to Supply Sound Seed Potatoes* 

L« J. Henningj Senior Professional Officer^ Division of Animal and. 

Crop Production. 

TIJ VERY year Soiitli Africa must import large quantities of seed 

potatoes to replace degenerated tubers, Tliis degeiieratioii is. 
caused by virus diseases wbicli are transmitted from plant to plant 
mainly by insects. Tliese virus-carrying insects are of fairly wide- 
spread occurrence in most of the established potato-producing areas- 
of the Union. Infection and the resultant degeneration consequently 
.take j)lace so rapidly, that potatoes are, rendered unsuitable for 
plantiig purposes within three or four years. In cooler countries like' 
Scotland, Ireland, and the northern part of North Anierica, potatoes 
are subject to a much smaller number of virus diseases, and for that 
reason sound, vigorous seed potatoes are generally imported from 
these countries. Despite the favourable conditions for the production 
of seed potatoes, everything possible is done even iiE those countries 
to safeguard potatoes against infection by virus diseases, and to certify 
seed potatoes according’' to the percentage of infected plants occurring 
on the lands. All imported seed potatoes are, therefore, not equally 
sound. 

Precautionary Measures by the Department* 

Wlien importation was restricted by the very limited shipping 
space and local supplies were in clanger of becoming exhausted owing 
to the increased war-time demand for potatoes, the Department of 
Agriculture and Forestry made strenuous efforts to maintain potato 
production at the highest posvsible level by making more healtliy seed 
potatoes availalile. As a first .step the number of seed-potato associa- 
tions was increased from tliree to twenty-eight. The potato lands of' 
members of these associations are inspected twice, and wliere the 
plants^and tubers conform to certain ; health requirements, the tubera 
'are given an ^^' A ’’ certificate. As a tempbrary measure, seed 
potatoes from lands on which more than 5, per cent., but not more than 
10 per cent, of virus-infected plants occur, are given d B ’’ certifi- 
cate. Similarly, the lands of individuals not belonging to these 
associations are also inspected, and where the plants oonlorm to the 
requirements of the A certificate, the Scheme II label is issxied. 
Through these inspections about 105,000 bags of seed potatoes were 
certified during 1942 as vsuitable for planting purposes* During 1943- 
the number was, 135,000 bags. As a result of the improved conditions, 
Scheme II was abolished and certification was confined to potatoes 
cultivated by the members of seed-potato associations. names 

and addresses, of the ■existing asso.oiations are given at 'the end of thiS'^ 
';■:: article.) 

A second measure xvas to ensure that importation took place as 
effectively as possible, and to arrange that in respect of the date of 
arrival, each consignment would be planted in the most suitable area. 
This step was necessary because regular importers of seed potatoes, 
were not prepared to accept the risks attached to importation since- 
there are no insurance facilities to cover rotting due to delay. 

State Plantings for Seed-potato Production* * 

At State expense and risk, the Food Control Organization imported 
28,000 boxes of 100 lb. each during 1942 and 16,600 in 1943* The 
. basis on which allocations of the imported tubers were made, was laid 
down by the Food Control Organization, while their distribution was 
undertaken, by thf . regular importers, I)ixring both years preference" 



Effokts to Supply Souni) Seed Potatoes. 


was given to seed-potato associations, so that multiplication could take 
place as far as possible through controlled bodies. ' 

The co-operation of the Department of Lands was enlisted to 
multiply 4,000 boxes of seed potatoes on the Vaal-Hartz and Riet- 
liver settlements. Although the lands were planted with imported 
tubers, they were carefully examined and all plants infected with 
virus disease were removed. Under the favourable irrigation condi- 
tions, the highest possible multiplication could be obtained and, con- 
sequently, 20,000 bags of first-from-imported seed potatoes were sold 



•Good VBTSUS bad potato seed, planted at the same time and under identical 
conditions. 

To the right: First from imported, yigorons seed. 

To the left: Fourth from imported and badly degenerated seed. 


mainly to producers of table potatoes on the Transvaal highveld and 
in the Orange Free vState. Tubers grown on the two irrigation settle- 
ments produced extremely satisfactory yields in nearly all cases. V 
Approximately 4,000 boxes which arrived too late lor 
in other areas, \ver6 jilanted under iiTigation in the lowveld at 
Pongolo Settlement, but owing to early frost, considerable damage 
was done, and all the orders could hot he carried out. 


Research Work on Degeneration Diseases. 

In order to promote the production of seed potatoes, research 
' work was carried out in various directions with a view" to counteract 
the rapid degeneration of potatoes, and undertake the production in 
this cnantry of seed potatoes which are absolutely free from virus 
diseases. The rate of degeneration in potatoes is largely dependent on 
the nuihher of virus-carrying insects to which they are exposed, nor 
this reason a survey is being made of the numbers of potato virus- 
carrying insects which.occur in the various areas in order to determine 
where the most suitable seed-production areas are situahed. Up to 
the present it has been found that on the Transvad highyeM potato 

plants usually carry an exceptionally large 
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(apliides) e.g’.j 3{y!^-us persicae, while only small numbers occur in the 
Yaal-Hartz and Riet River areas.^ It is presumed that the latter areas.- 
are too dry and too hot for the insects to develop in great numbers^ 
whereas in Scotland development is ■ arrested through too high 
humidity and too low temperatures. ■ 

In its efforts to ohtain potatoes which ♦earry no virus diseases at 
all the Division of Botany and ' Plant Pathology examined I'rge 
iiiimbers of tubers and was fortunate 'enougli to discover a few which 
were completely free from any of the known Tiruses. This small quan- 
tity of clean tubers was carefully muliiplieicl with a view to fiiitlier 
niultiplication on tlie Riet River Settlement. Since this settlement 
lies ill an isolated hot, dry area where plaat lice and virus-carrying 
iimects do not occur in larger number than in Scotland, the chances 
are very good that the clean tubers will reirrain healthy for an appre- 
eiahle period. As a source of vigorous seed potatoes, this undertaking 
deserves considerable interest. If it proves a success the Union need 
no longer be completely dependent on sijpplies of imported seed 
potatoes. If it does not succeed, very little will have been lost by 
making this experiment. 

An investigation is also in progress in connection witlv the control 
of eelworm, the storage of seed potatoes and the testing of new potato 
varieties. 

Hints to Potato Farmers. 


Potato groweCvS can do much themselves, however, to maintain 
The vigour of seed potatoes for a longer perioid by following the hints 
given below :■ — 

(1) Import only the best certified seed potatoes. (2) Do not plant 
.healthy $e,ed potatoes in the vicinity offends^ on which badly- degene- 
rated plants occur, (T) Follow a system of 'Crop rotation which vdll 
help to control eclworm. (4) Cut large tubers, if necesvsary, so that 
large, healthy tubers can be used for planting* instead of for the table. 
(5) Keep potato lands free from weeds since stinkblaar (Datura)^ 
Cape gooseberry and certain other weeds also harbour the virus 
diseavses which infect potatoes. (6) A large multiplication of healthy 
seed potatoes cannot be expected unless the soil is well cultivated and 
thoroughly fertilized. 


Names and Postal Addresses of Seed-ptotato Associations. 


Cape PjEtoviNcn. 

..*! Address* 

./■B'-irkly Bast. P.O. England. 

Douirecht,. ...... . V.O, Bnrdrecbt. 

' 'Elliot. P.O.„ E.Iliot. , 

Erioslond, P.0, Cores. ' ■ 

Hanemor ftkraa], . , , P.O. Oeorge. 
limia RivcT. ...... P.O. Crr<p. , 

Oiitmiqiia. . . . . . . » P.O. Croat BCak Eiver. 

Prinoo Alfred P.O. Prince Alfred 

Haialrt.. ■'■ 

VilHcrEdorp, . • , . . . P.O, Box 0, VilHersdorp. 
.. 'P.O. 'Pgte.' 

Wit7,r’nbfTg,, . . , , . P.O, Box 55, Oorrs. 

"Worcester P.O. Be Wet Station. 



Natal Pbovince. 

Address* 

tTnderkerg:* , . . . . P.O. IJnderbrrg. 

Boston. - . . . .... P.O. Elanflskop. 

Bonnybrook P.O. Bonny brook. 

Blood RtTer. . . , P.O. Stmthcona. 

Mooi. Rivcin , , . , P.O'., Rosetta. 

Ceanoe Ebkb' State - 
Betlikbem,., , . , P,0. BoxUK Bethlehem* 
Frankfort. P.O. FrankforK 

Westminsto. , . , P.0,. Westminster. , , ' , 


, V : ' Pbaxsvaal, Peovtxck,; , ' 

Ermolo, , . . , . , . , P.O. Box 16, Ermelo, 
Cediuld,,, . , ; P.O. Harteboeafontem. 
HaenortebUT^. . . P.0, Haeorftabnrjr. 
Elorksdorp..,.,,., p,.O.VBoX' |,'56, ■ Klerks'- 
, dorp., ,,,' 

Werda, . . . , . . , P.O. OorbietjPsfontein, 

Woodbufih P.O. Hontboschdorp. 

Mowntaiu 
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Oat-variety Trials* 

F*.X* Laubscher* Research Officer;, College of Agriculture, 

Potchefstroom. 

A VARIETY trial witt^oats at Potchefstroom was first laid down 

in 1904, (^) wlien British and Scotch varieties were tested against 
Algerian -which was imported into the Cape subsequent to the failure 
of Boer oats during the rust epidemic oi 189S.(^) In this trial the 
British and Scotch varieties gave higher hay yields as compared to 
Algerian but the latter was a better grain yielder. Simultaneously a 
few of the oat varieties then cultivated in the Cape were compared in 
another trial. This second test also confirmed the superiority of the 
Algerian types as against the old Boer oats for Transvaal conditions. 

In 1910 imported as well as local strains of Algerian were tested 
against Boer oats. The three Algerian types had more or less the 
same yield and were all better than Boer. 

In 1912 after many of the Algerian types had been isolated and 
become known in the seed trade as separate varieties, they were com- 
pared with Burt which had been imported the previous year from the 
United States by the firm C. Starke & Co,, of Mowbray, Cap8.(“) The 
Algerian group consisted of Algerian, Texas, Smyrna, Appier and 
Btkncroft. The latter did show some difference between them and 
Bancroft was particularly poor, but taken as a whole they were better 
than the earlier Birrt variety. 

Algerian oats liacl by then apparently acquired general recog- 
nition through satisfactory performance, and there was no evident 
need for further oat variety trials until 1926 when a new type, 
Kanota, was introduced from Kansas, U.S.A. Kanota was tested 
against Algerian for three consecutive seasons and although it was 
satisfactory in both hay and grain yields, it proved to be inferior for 
grazing purposes as well as susceptible to rust. All oat-variety trials 
at Potchefstroom were suspended in 1928. 

New Oat Varieties* 

Due to the issue by the Stellenbosch-Elseiiburg College of 
Agriculture of two new varieties, JongensklipJ’ and Langge- 
wens ’b in 1932 and their rising popularity, farmers in the summer 
rainfall area gradually began to make more enquiries concerning these 
two varieties, 

An important portion of the oat crop^ of the summer rainfall area 
is grown under dryfand conditions and is intended for grazing to a 
smaller or larger extent, but facilities do not exist for the satisfactory 
testing of new varieties in this respect- In^ tho case of irrigation 
farming there is, however, also a need for suitable varieties particu- 
larly since many of the old wheat lands show heavy infections of 
rootrot diseases and oats actually offer the only alternative of a 
resistant winter rotation crop. An oat variety trial was thiis begun 
again in 1943 and tho results. obtained are given in the table below. 

The layout of this experiment was such that a comparison could 
he made between different desi^^ and although this aspect is of little 
importance for the ordinary farmer the results so obtained with the 
different designs are given for' the technical value they may have. 
Differences between varieties are best given in the last four columns. 
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Yields of (.hit Gram in Bags ( 150 ' lb*) mid of Hay in Tons per morger 

uiicler Irrigation* 


Design : 

With Five 
Replications, 

With Ifoiir Replications. 

Latin Square. 

Incomplete Blocks, 


Grain. 

Hay. 

1 Grain. 

Hay. 

Variety. 








in 

Ill 

In 

In 

'In 

In 


Bags. 

Tons. 

Bags. 

I’er cent. 

Tone. * 

Per cent.. 

Langgewens 

34*33 

6-21 

35-81 

131*7 

6-44 

121*5 

Siinriee 

23*88 

5*46 

22*72 

83*5 

5*40 

102-0 

Burt 

20*51 

4-47 

19*79 

72*8 

' 4*37 

82*4 

Boone ■ . , 

29*76 

5-31 

31*36 1 

115*3 1 

5*39 i 

101*7 

Jongensklip 

26-79 

5*01 

26*29 

96*7 : 

4-89 

92*4 

Mean. . 

27*05 

5*29 

27*19 

100-0 

5*30 ' 

100-0 

Significant Difference 







(F— *05) 

4*94 

0‘S9 

4-27 

15*7 

0*46 

8*6 

Variance Ratio ( V) ..... . 

11 *0 

4*9 

■22 

^•3 

2^ 

^*5 

V requirements (F— *05) 

3* 

26 

3* 

36 


Discussion of Results. 

According to tlie results of tlie more efficient incomplete block 
design the grain yield of Langgewens is significantly the highest, 
while Boone is better than the other thi'ee varieties. Jongensklip is 
probably superior to Sunrise and has significantly o.utyielded Burt. 
The difference in yield between Sunrise and Burt is not significant. 

As hay types Langgewens outyielded all the other varieties, while 
Sunrise and Boone, with no difference of significance between them, 
gave higher yields than Jongensklip and Burt. The latter had the 
lowest hay yield, 

Burt is the earliest oat of the five under test and the growing 

f eiiod of the others increases in the order: Sunrise, Langgewens, 
ongensklip and Boone, Regarding fineness of straw and hay quality 
the order of merit is Burt, Boone, Jongensklip, Langgewens and 
Bunrise. In the tobacco growing bushveld areas where the winter 
crop must be off the land as soon as possible, Burt fits in very welL 
Qte-wise it is ev Langgewens as a medium early variety is 

eminently suitable iincler irriga in the Transvaal. Before definite 
recommendations can be made, however, it would be advisable to test 
the varieties concerned for a number of years, but even at this early 
stage it is clear that Langgewens will thrive here just as well as in the 
western Cape Rrovince. Jongensklip appears to be less promising in 
this respect. • ^ ^ ^ ' 

Boone' is a new^ variety from the United States of America and 
was obtained from a cross between the South American variety 
Victoria and Richland, and American selection out of the Russian 
variety Khersm.(^'‘) Boone is reported to be resistant to practicaHy 
all the races ot stemrust, crownruat and smut occurring in the U.S.A. 
If it proves to le as disease resistant in this country, it will no doubt 
find a place for itself among our oat varieties. In many parts of the 
country Sunrise is a popular variety, not only because of its earliness 
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Kaffircorn and Sweet-sorghnm Seed* 

F. X. Laubschef, Research Officer, College of Agriculture, 

Potchefstroom. 

AFFIRCORX and sweet sorghum both belong to the botanical 
genus_ Sorghum., the cultivated forms of which probably 
originated in Central Africa and then spread to other countries, 
including South Africa. The fact that this group is indigenous and 
that the numerous species are fairly well adapted to the various agro- 
ecological regions must be regarded as the main reason why so few 



Fig. 1. — How to distinguisli juicy- from dry-stemmed sorghums. The leaf 
on the left, with white midrib, is of ordinary kaffircorn, while that on the 
right, with cloudy midrih, is of sweet sorghum {“ soetriet ”). 


varieties are known to the seed trade and enjoy wide popularity. 
This then is the position in spite of the fact that kaffircorn ranks 
third in importance as a grain crop fin South Africa. There is a 
tendency to regard this crop as inferior and, except in a few specific 
areas, little is done in the way of . cultivating superior varieties .or of 
paying scrupulous attention to the quality of seed. 

Kaflffi’com Seed. 

In view of the foregoing, therefore, it is almost impossible to 
make definite recommendations since there really are no widely- 
known varieties. This does not imply, however, that outstanding 
varieties will not become better known in course of time and be 
cultivated more generally. In fact, the witch-weed resistant variety 
bred at the Potchefstroom College of Agriculture a few years ago and 
issued under the number 37,R.9 has spread with surprising rapidity 
and is cultivated to-day on a considerable scale in certain areas. This 
variety undoubtedly owes much ‘Of its popularity to the fact that 
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severe witcli-weed infestation in those areas makes economical maize 
'production impossible. 

Owiii,g‘ to the damage caused by birds, the S0“Called bird 
proof variety has in recent years been grown on a more extensive 
scale. So far the market has apparently been able to absorb the 
increased production of this crop, but it is difficult to predict- what 
the future, position will be., A comparatively late, tall-growing* 
bird-proof ” type is commonly grown; thivS is readily distinguish- 
able, and seed which ivS true to type is obtainable in trade circles. 
Since the bird-proof type (i.e,, varieties with a layer of brown 
pigment under the epidermis which, owing* to its high tannic acid 
content during the younger stage of the seed, is hitter and, therefore, 
distasteful to birds) is regarded as unsuitable for the market, no work 
of impjoveinent has as yet been carried out in connectioil with it, 
although the breeding of a short-stemmed, early bird proof 
variety will present no particular difficulty. 

Sweet-sorghum Seed. 

The position in regard to sweet-sorghum seed is not much better. 
Up to the present it is really only the so-called Ainbercane types 
that are sufficiently wmll known for seed to be obtainable in the trade. 
These varieties mature early, but their yields are correspondingly low, 
whereas many of the indigenous sweet sorghum types give much 
higher yields. In Natal and the northern Transvaal where particu- 
larly promising types are to be found, outstanding varieties which in 
course^ of" time will become better -known and be cultivated on a more 
extensive scale can be developed by selection. 

Wmtersonie, which is well adapted 'to -warm, a, teas wliere the 
growing vseason is not too.vshort, is an example of what ca.n be obtained 
■from the indigenous sweet sorghums. 


Seed Selection on -the Farm. 


. The present, position in regard to sorghum seed is, therefore,' that, 
except for a few well-knowm varieties, farmers a.re compelled 'To make '' 
their own provision for seed, or else are depeBcle/nt on their neigh- 
bours. It is always undesirable to obtain seed from distant areas. 
By practising a little selection farmers can, obtain a very, uniform 
type within a season or two, and it is in any case hy far the soundest 
policy for them to reserve superior plants on ther own lands for seed. 

Avoid isolated tall-guowing plants since these are probably 
hybrids; Select those ' plants "which, grow vigoro.usly'.attd Vhicli 'have- 
reasonably .'thick ear. stalks, well-laden' ears' exserting ' well ' abo-ve the 
topmost leaf-sheaths, and suckers as high as the main stem. 


In the ease of sweet-s'orghums’ where the,, production ' of s'uc'c'ul'eiit,, 
sweet '-'vegetative .material , is, 'the primary: consideration, , the above 
points as well a's, the general .vigour and' uniform, height -'of' ■sucker 
development should receive special attention. In addition, these tall- 
growing plants must have a strong root system. The vsucculence of a 
sorghuin 'plant is indicated by the colour of the midrib of the leaf. A 
white midrib indicates a dry stem, whereas the leaves of plants with 
succulent stems have a drill, cloxidy midrib.' By avoiding plants with 
a white midrib or even white streaks in the midrib of fully developed 
leaves, farmers can ensure^ that selections will have the necessary 
succulence. The vsweetness of the stem can be determined by taste. 
In the case of both kaffircorn and sweet sorghum, farmers must b© 
,;on their guard against contamination as a 'result of cross-pollination 



Kaffikcohn and Swekt-sorghum Seed. 


which, soinetinies takes place to a considerable extent in this group of 
crops, which also includes Sudan-grass. 

requirements of the average grower are sihall apd it 
will, therefore, fully repay him to select his seed on the land. In 
the case of the common varieties a lb. of seed contains from 15,000 
to 20,000 Seeds so that it is possible, theoreticallv» to plant one morffeh 
of land with, say, 2 lb. of seed: . 



‘ Fig. 2.— The Haakdoring '' strain of sweet sorgiiiim soetriet 

developed for ensilage at the Potchefstroom College of Agriculture. 


Kaffircorn has a nalced seed which is easily damaged hy mould 
or rot. Often the germinating power of the seed is adversely affected 
hy the inclusion of damp ears in a heap, where they generate heat. 
The selected ears should, therefore, he allowed to dry out on a dry 
floor or tarpaulin. W quite di-y they should he threshed and 
stored in a place where they cannot be reached hy rodents. The 
stored seed must also be protected against insects and fumigated if 
neecssary. 

Kamreorn seed is more susceptible to‘ rot in the ground than any 
other cereal crop. Seed planted early in the season in cold, half dry, 
cloddy soil gives very poor results and often the final stand consists 
©f only about 5 to 10 per cent, of the number of seeds planted, quite 
apart from the fact that in many cases lands must be replanted. Such 
losses can be largely elimin'^ted by planting at the correct time and 
py treating the seed with a fungicidal powder, as described elsewhere 
in. this issue. > . 
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Field Beans. 

F. X, Laubsclier/*' Research Officer, College of Agriculture, 

Potchefstrooiii- 

¥> BANS mtendecl for harvesting* as dried beans are known without 
^ any clear distinction in regard to their identity as kidney beans, 
haricot or French beans, and sugar beans. Although originally 
synonyinous, these terms have in course of time become distinctive 
with the result that to-day the name kidney bean is used to 
indicate .varieties wdth a fairly large, kidney-shaped ' seed, while 
“ haricot ” is the name usually applied to the group of white 
varieties, and sugar beans ” tO' the red or brown speckled varie- 
gated or ‘‘ Lappies types, although some yellow- and light brown 
round types are also known as sugar beans. 

This loose terminology obviously reflects vague trade distinctions 
and has no agricultural value wdiatever. “ Small Haricot ’’ or 
Small White Haricot ’’ may refer to any one or more of about ten 
different varieties and it cannot be too strongly emphasized that both 
farmers and seed * merchants, should make a determined effort to 
avoid these confusing descriptions. Varietal names give a much 
better and clearer indication of all the reqnired characteristics. 

Although the production of fi.eld beans consists mainly of white 
and speckled varieties, a coiivsiderable number of self-coloured types 
are also grown. The field-beaii market discriminates to a certain 
extent against the latter, especially if their colour is very dark. Con- 
sequently, yellow and light-brown varieties 'find a 'ready, sale, while 
dark-brown, blade and purple varieties realize much lower prices. 
"^Many varieties green-bean, “such as Cmuidian Wonder^ Victory, 
Black Wonder, etc,," are. also cultivated for field-bean production, 
but the bulk of the crop is probably absorbed by the wseed trade and, 
after being graded and sorted, resold to market , gardener,s. ' Shortly 
before the’war a start was made with tlie canning of dried beans and 
good progress has already been made in this direction. For this 
purpose a small, white bean possessing cooking qualities is required. 
The desired qualities are best represented in the so-called Vw?/ 
:Pea ’V types 4rom the United States. One of this group which does 
quite well on the Transvaal highveld and which can be recommended 
on acconnt of its resistance to disease, early maturity and good yield 
capacity is Michigan Rohust, Owing to the scarcity of containers 
there has been a temporary decline in the quantity of dried beans 
canned, hut once this difficulty has been overcome, a relative increase 
in the demand for this type of bean can be expected. 

' ' Suitable . Areas for ' the 'Cultivation of Beans. ' 

The most important single field-bean area is situated on the 
‘Transvaal highveld, the districts of Ermelo, Belfast, ‘Middelburg and 
Bethal being responsible for as much as one-fifth of the total 
European production. The most important variety grown in this 
known as large white kidney, ^^sewejaar^^ or 
. 'The 'so-called . white hariept varieties, of which 
Round White Haricot is the most popular, are grown kss extensively. 
Small white varieties are also grown, but rarely under a definite 
varietal name, and in many cases these consist of a mixture of types 
graded according to seed colour and size, 

^ In collaboration with F. H. B'osman.' (Middelburg, Cape), D.' Retief 
(Nelspruit), W. Bchultz (Cedara), F. M. du Toit (Oudtshoorn), and Br. P. 
Vorster (Stellenbosch). 



Field Beans. 


A second important field-bean area is in tbe neigbbonrliood of 
.Kostei*, in tbe western Transvaal. In this area mainly tbe speckled, 
sugar bean varieties are cultivated. Of , these the co-called Van Zyl 
bean is the mfst popular, although some types are grown under com- 
mercial names like oval vsugar, dark-coloured, round sugar, etc. 

The quantity of field beans produced under lowveld conditions 
is small, owing to the fact that most varieties succumb to disease 
during the summer months. White Tepary beans^ {Phaseolus acuti- 
folius) do well in this area, however, and should be given preference 
over other kinds. 

In the Orange Free State there are no definite field-bean areas, 
although the legume is grown for domestic consumption. A variety 
which does well, is Small Khaki, a small-seeded, light-brown variety 
^with a semi-climbing growth habit and purple stems. Unfortunately,, 
"*this variety is not very popular on the market. 

In Natal beans are grown on a fairly considerable scale in the 
midlands, the most popular varieties being Bomba, Victory and 
Round Yellow Sugar. In the coastal areas, on the other hand, the 
speckled sugar types are grown. 

In the Cape Province, the Little Karroo is an important field- 
bean area. In the Prince Albert district, and to a lesser extent in 
the Calitzdorp, Oudtshoorn and Ladismith districts, the principal 
type grown is the Painted Lady sugar bean, but the Van Zyl and 
Terhlanche varieties are also quite common, and it is estimated that 
80 per cent, of the production of this area consists of these three- 
varieties. The vaalgroen ’’ variety is grown to a lesser extent. In 
the adjoining south-western districts from Mossel Bay to Caledon,. 
Bredasdorp and Eobertson the speckled sugar-bean varieties, are also- 
grown, and types like Van Zyl and Natal are popular, but the « 
Lappies variety is still the most important and is cultivated 
almost exclusively in the Cold Bokkeveld area, which is, in fact, the* 
most, important ‘field-bean area in the winter-rainfall area. 

Varieties.* 

A noteworthy fact is that in contrast to the numerous varieties of 
garden beans, the most popular- varieties of field beans are confined 
to only a few types. Unfortunately, some of these varieties, like the 
speckled sugar beans, for example, include quite ^a number of types 
which are not only very difiicult to distinguish from one another, but 
which, as would appear from the areas in which they are cultivated, 
are also restricted in their regional adaptation. The result is that 
where farmers do not make provision for their own seed requirements,, 
the exact identity of the variety obtained elsewhere cannot always be 
relied upon. On the other hand, many of the varieties are undoubtedly 
synonymous, so that the present multiplicity of names is only con-* 
fusing and of little importance. 

,W our field-bean varieties with the exception 

of a few types from the north-western coast of the Cape Pro- 

vince, and Tepary, from the northern Transvaal, belong to the* 
Phaseolus mdgaris grouj), the vaiuety fails, under 

multiflorus. This species consequently possesses the distinctive* 
characteristics of this botanical group, i.e., it is a perennial with a 
thickened tuberous root, is a climber with large racemes and, there- 
fore, has an almost unbroken flowering period during the growing- 
season and bears fibrous pods with transverse threads and large 
kidney-shaped seeds which in this variety, are white in colour 
although covered with a fine network of veins which turn black when 
the bean is cooked. 
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Bomba does not produce a dried bean of very good quality^ since,' 
in axlditioii to showing a fine, black network when cooked, the seed 
also has a hard testa which generally separates from the^ inner portion 
during the cooking* process, with the result that the pref)ared product 
is full of loose, tough vseed coats. There is a ready sale for the seed' 
as a food for mine 'natives, however. Bomba does well on the high-' 
veld, is resistant to drought and disease and is less liable to damage 
by eelworm. than other varieties. Owing to dts^ prolonged flowering' 
period it is also a safer bean to grow than, the common varieties whieli 
produce a greatly reduced yield if severe drought conditions prevail 
4uring the flowering period. On the other hand, experiments have 
shown that it is functionally sterile, i.e., no seed fonnatioii takes 
place unless the flowers are manipulated. In the field the flowers are 
probably tripped by insects or wind, with the result that feitilijsation 
can then take place. This characteristic may be partly responsible 
for the fact that seed setting may be very poor during vsome seasons. 
Another very important characteristic of' this variety is its subter- 
ranean germination. The cotyledons are not pushed up above the 
ground, and the effect of this may be that under certain soil condi- 
tions the crop produces a better stand than the ordinary large-seeded 
varieties which sometimes break their necks/* during germination 
if the soil has formed a crust. 

Since the demand for Bomha beans is not unlimited, it might be 
advisable for highveld farmers to plant more small white beans of the 
liolniH variety. Tln/s is a fast-growing bean and can, therefore, be 
planted later than Bomha. In facjt, if it is planted too early, it 
might rix>en while tlie season is still very rainy and, consequently, be 
I damaged. The plantvS should be pulled up in good tiiue to prevent 
loss tlirough sliattering. 

A variet'y wlricli generally enjoyvS considerable preference on the 
market, ■ is the I'ound yellow sugar bean, which is 'bne of the best 
cooking beans and also very popular for domestic use. XTnfortunately 
it is diflieult to store in the dried form -since it is very susceptible to 
■attack by,' weevils. This bean is an early, medium dwarf variety 
which does not produce very good yields. Owing to the high prices 
realixied, this bean is grown fairly extensively on the highveld. 

The speckled sitgar types vary in regard to their growing period, 
growth habit, seed sme and shape, colour intensity and pattern. 
Pmh iot example, on© of the most popular varieties in this group, 
bears large seeds with a clear variegated pattern, matures late and 
ba-s a semrclinibing growth habit. The Natal Sii gar bean on the 
other band, is somewhat earlier, the seed smaller, the ground colour 
duller, and the growtb habit more definitely that of a dwarf variety* 
lu'tbe case of the ^\ Lappies ^'-''bean'which^also belongs to this group,' 
the variegated pattern is confined to a patch around the hiluiii or 
eye the’’nnder-side of the bean being white. 

As a group, the sugax’ bean varieties are very popular on tb© 
market and fetch higher prices than the other types. In this respect 
differences also exist within the group itself^ based sometimes on the 
clearness of the colouring and attractiveness of appearance, but some- 
times also on the area from which they come. So, for example, the 
Imppies ’’ bean from the Cold Bokkeveld is in great demaiid; the 
reason given being that it is less susceptible to weevil attack. 
Although differences in this respect admittedly exist between 
varieties, the alleged resistance to the Lappie.^ ** l)ean in this case is 
probably due rather to the absence of infestation in the field and to 
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' Production of Pasture-crop Seed^ 

L* C* C. Liebenberg, Professional Officer, Division of Soil and 

Veld Conservation* 

fJ^HE production of pasture-crop seed lias become an urgent necessity. 

On many farms cultivated soils liave become so exbausted and 
tbe grazing bus deteriorated to such an extent that the application 
of pleasures for their reclamation can no longer be postponed. The 
value of pasture crops in the improvement of both axhausted lands 
and deteriorated grazing* has been conclusively proved by the Depart- 
ment and by successful agriculturists over a number of years in 
various areas. In this task of reconstruction seed of suitable crops 
is required : (1) for the control of soil erosion, (2) for the reclamation 
of damaged veld, exhausted and old lands, (3) for the cultivation of 
fodder crops, both for grazing and hay and (4) for use in rotational 
cropping with cereals or for replacement of the latter. Adequate 
grazing and supplies of feed ensure that measure of stability which is 
a pre-requisite in any 'successful farming system. 

Exotic Pasture Crops* 

Several exotic hay and pasture crops have already shown that 
they deserve a prominent place in our agriculture. These crops are 
already being extensil^ely grown in certain areas, and include the 
following, namely, rye grasses, rescue grass, canary grass, cocksfoot, 
tall fescue, red clover, white clover, subterranean clover, strawberry 
clover, Alsike clover, white sweet clover and vetches. Most of these 
crops grow or remain green in winter. Before the war, seed was 
usually impoided from overseas, hut owing to the dislocation of impor- 
tation and the increased demand in the producing countries them- 
selves, -seed must now to a large extent he produced locally. This can 
he done most effectively in the areas to which these crops are best 
adapted, namely, the higher-rainfall areas situated at higher altitudes, 
■as for example on the highveld of the Transvaal, Orange Free State, 
Natal and the Cape Province. 

Indigenous and Other Summer Pasture Crops. 

With the exception of Rhodes grass, indigenous pasture crops 
are. not yet being cultivated on any appreciable scale. They can 
occupy an important place in our agriculture, however, especially 
in areas where the climate is too unfavourable for exotic species. 
The indigenous group includes summer grasses and Earroo plants 
as the salt bushes, ganna ’’ bushes and Happiesbrak ” . The 
grasses include certain finger grasses, buffalo grasses, wild millet 
grasses and the exotic Paspalum Sudan grass. 

The cultivation of summer grasses is not a general practice in 
any particular area. Although many of these grasses come from sub- 
tropical and tropical regions, it has already been proved that some 
of them are well adapted to the highTeld. Seed production can be 
undertaken in grassveld areas where the average annual rainfall is 
at least 20 to 22 inches. In areas with a lower rainfall, satisfactory 
results cannot be expected without irrigation. 

Some of the better indigenous grasses like Nelspruit finger grass, 

' A'CTOteraB limpopo grass, either set very little seed or 

none at all, while others like certain ^ h grasses need a long 

growing season and, consequently,, produce seed only in the lowveld.' 
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Hints for Seed Production* 

(a) Freparaticm of the Soil . — Where pasture or fodder crops are 
planted with a view to seed production, they will necessarily also 
have to be used as pastura^'e and to provide feed. Since pastures' 
are expected to yield avS high a, production as ordinary farm cropfs, 
similar attention must be given to the fertility of the soil. Seed 
production will not be remunerative on exhausted soils. Contour 
embaiiknieiits on slopes, or on any soil which is snbjec't to erosion, 
will help) to create better conditions for the fullest development of 
pasture crops. The conservation of humms, manure or any plant 
material and a regular supjxly of soil moisture are essential for the 
establishment and longevity of the crops. 

(h) Harvesting of Seed . — It is important to ensure that the seed 
is harvested at the right time. The best moment must be determined 
fairly accurately for most crops. Only a small margin can be left 
so that, as a rule harvesting of the seed crop does not allow of any 
delay if the whole stand is of the same age. Ijack of uniformity in 
the latter respect will make it more difficult to determine the right 
moment for harvesting. Although each crop has its own peculiarities 
there are certain signs which indicate the right moment for harvesting. 
Rye grass, for example, is ready for harvesting when the first seeds 
shatter. In the case of cocksfoot the seed can he harvested as soon 
as the ears assume a golden colour, and at this stage a few seeds 
will be shed when the ears are lightly shaken. The seed of wdiite 
and I'ed clover can be harvested when the se^ed heads become brown. 
Less seed will be lost if the plants are cut when there is dew on them. 

What Farmers can do* 

By collecting their own seed, farmers can help to solve the 
problem of deteriorated veld and lands, and can also assist their 
fellow-farmers with supplies of seed. So, for example, in areas where 
pure stands of red grass {Tliem.eda tn.andra)\ wild millets, buffalo 
grasses and finger grasses occur, their seed can be harvested. There is 
a pressing need for steps in this direction and farmers should conse- 
quently give the matter their serious consideration. Some farmers 
are already improving their veld in this way. Wherever pxossible, 
farmers should establish their own seed associations through which 
the cultivation, cleaning and marketing of seed can he facilitated. 
Co-operation will considerably reduce the production, costs. Since it 
is cliflicxilt to-day to import special machinery for harvesting and 
cleaning seed, farmers will have to do the work as best they can 
without it. It is impossible within the scope of this short article to 
deal exhaixstively with the cultivation and seed production of each 
individual pasture crop. Those who would like to obtain more 
detailed iiiformation, are requested to wwite to the Chief, Division of 
Soil and Veld Conservation, Pretoria. 

What the Department is Prepared to do. 

In order to ensure that no time is lost in the restoration of 
deteriorated lands and pavsttires, the Departinent is prepared to assist 
seed-growws in such a way that the seed-production industry can be 
built up 0X1 a sound foundation. Where possible, personal attention 
will be given to growers. This assistance iiicludes the making 
available of new types of pasture crops, visits and inspections, the 
testing aiKl eeidification of seed, and the publication in . Farming in 
South Africa of the names of seed growers and of particiilars of the 
seed grown by them. In order to prevent failures, it U recommended 
that those -who intend to undertake seed production, should first make* 


lOontimied on page 265 . 
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Soya Beans, Cowpeas, and other 
Legumes* 

Dr. A. R. Saunders, Senior Professional Officer, Division of 
Animal and Crop Production* 

A PART from lucerne, soya beans and cowpeas are undoubtedly 
the most important leguminous bay . crops grown. An ever 
increasing production of these and other leguminous crops as protein- 
rich feed for animals and as soil builders in rotation with maize 
and other crops would be one means towards balanced farming and 
permanent agriculture. In addition, there is a great future for 



Fig. 1.~~A field of strain 35.hS.277 soya "beans standing to a height of 3 ft. 
at the time of flowering. 

[College of Agriculture, Potchefstroom, 


the soya bean as a seed crop, though large-scale developments in 
this direction will require a general improvement in the standard 
of farming and the use of labour-saving machinery . 

Soya Beans. 

As a hay crop, the soya bean has already established itself 
firmly in the more favourable parts of the summer rainfall area, 
but owing to inexperience on the part of farmers, high prices of 
competitive crops, and the lack of proper machinery for handling 
the crop, seed production has not made the progress expected a 
few years ago. This fact is, however, no criterion of the possibilities 
of the crop, and there is no doubt that the soya bean will in future 
occupy a far more important position in our, agriculture than it 
■does to-day. 

Unlike in the case of maize, soya beans are still planted far 
too thinly. The common practice is to plant at the rate of 35-40 
ib« per morgen, whereas at least double, or, if planting is done in 
18 inch rows, treble this quantity of seed should he used. Details 
concerning methods of production are irrelevant to this brief dis- 
cussion, but a few practical hints might not he out of place. In the 
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■first iiisi.aiice, if a maize planter is employed, tlutiker plates slioiild 
be _iised. A plate i inch in thickness gives imiforinly good results- 
and 'us'ually, obviates nearly all the seed breakage which is so .often 
responsible for poor stands. Secondly, planting should only take- 
place on soil which is moist enough for the seed to start germinating" 
immediately, and the depth of planting should be carefully regulated 
so as not to exceed 1| to 2 inches. 

For threshing the beans any wheat thresher can be used pro- 
vided special sprockets or pulleys are fitted so as to reduce the speed 



3fiG. 2.— Un adapted varieties of soya beans do not pay. To the right ; An 
imported variety of very early maturity but low yield; to the left and in 
the background : Strains bred at Potchefstroom College of Agriculture. 


of the drum to not more than 500 r.p.m. Removal of one or two 
rows of concave teeth and replacement of the top screen, if it is 
of metal, by a wooden screen are additional aids to successful 
threshing. A certain amount of splitting of the seed is, however, 
unavoidable, hut the splits can be removed readily by passing the 
seed over a inch by | inch screen. 

Soya-bean seed ismot readily damaged by insects and rodents and 
will retain its viability for at least three years if thoroughly dry 
and stored in a cool place. Seed with a high moisture content 
deteriorates rapidly and may lose its germinability entirely within 
a year,' *' 

Fa past when farmers need <xmcern them- 

selves about the old varieties such as Mammoth, Brownie, Chinese 
White, and others. The market requires a yellow bean and the new 
non-shattering strains are all of this type. Of the first of these 
strains distrilDuted Nos. 34.S.51, 34,S.25G and 34;S>395 have given 
the best results. This does not mean that they cannot he improved 
upon, for already vsuperior types are in the course of development. 
In this regard two new strains give particular promisg, viz., 35.8,277 
and 38.S.58, and it is hoped to have seed of the former available 
for distribution next year and of the latter the year after. Strain; 
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35.8,277 is the earlier of the two in maturity and should prove 
suitable for highveld conditions j while 38.S.58 is likely to give its 
highest returns in areas with a growing season of at least 135 days. 

Cowpeas* 

In relatively dry areas the cowpea is a more reliable crop than 
soya beans. On the other hand it is much more sensitive to excessive 
moisture. At Potchefstroom this year cowpeas have suffered seriously 
from water-logging of the soil, while soya beans on the same soli 
show no injury at all. 



Fig. 3. —Strain 37 C6 upright cowpeas nearly 3 ft. tall at the time of 
flowering. 


[College of Agriculture, Potcliefstroom. 


The same remarks apply to cowpeas as to soya beans as regards 
the necessity for closer spacing than is commonly practised. This 
is especially true of the upright types, for at a comparatively wide 
spacing the procumbent varieties are able to compensate by forming 
more and longer vines, while the upright strains are comparatively 
limited in their growth .capacity. The yield per plant of the latter 
is much lower than in the case of the procumbent varieties, but 
experiments have shown that hy closer spacing at least as good 
yields can be obtained from the upright as^ from the procumbent 
types, with the added advantage that the upright strains can be cut 
with an ordinary moweh if the stand is thick enough. A wide stand 
leads to lodging or sprawling, and the best procedure is to plant in 
rows not more than 30 inches apart and 2-3 inches in the row. On 
relatively clean land, rows from a 36 inch or 42 inch planting can 
be straddled to give a distance of 18 inches or 21 inches between 
rows, with marked advantages both as to yield and ease of harvesting. 

As the cowpea is of an indeterminate growth habit and some 
pods may be ripe while the plants are still flowering profusely, the 
best method of obtaining uniformly mature seed is to harvest the 
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pods bj liaiid as t'key luatiire. But this is laborious aud, impossible 
011 a coiuiuercial scale, unless an abuii.dauce of cheap labour is 
available. , For extensive seed production, the crop should be left 
until the majority of the pods are ripe, and then cut and handled 
in the same way as soya beans. Shrivelled, immature seed can be 
removed by strong blast, or, together with split seeds, by using a 
I inch' by | inch screen. 

Gowpea seed is easily damaged by high moisture content and 
is subject to injury by weevil, so that stringent precautions should 
be taken to avoid lossevS. If fumigation cannot be carried out the 
seed (^aii nevertheless be kept relatively free from weevil during warm 
weather by .spreading it out > once a month for a day in the hot sun 
on tarpaulins or suitable floors from which it can be readily gathered 
again. 

Varieties.— Amoiigs^t the procumbent varieties Iron, New Era, 
and Bechiuma White are the best known. Only one upright strain, 
No. 34. C. 361, has so far been extensively grown, but others are being 
bred which are likely to prove superior. At least one of these, 
No. 37. G. 6, has reached the stage where it can he increased for seed. 

Velvet Beans and Doliclios Beans. 

In the bushveld and lowveld of the Transvaal and the warmer 
parts of Natal, Velvet and Dolichos beans usually give considerably 
higher yields than either cowpeas or soya beans, and they deserve 
far greater attention than they have hitherto enjoyed. At the Experi- 
ment Farm of the University of Pretoria, Doliclios beans have been 
outstanding* while in relatively dry lowveld areas Simierset Velvet 
bea,ns have yielded exceptionally well. This variety is sometimes also 
■ spoken of 'as tlie Sussex bean. I'ioth typeKS are, however, un suited 
f.o highveld conditions owing to the coolness of the iVlimate and tlie 
shortness of the growing season. 

* Data. sivp])lit'd by Professor D. .J. Haylett. 


Oat-variety Trials lOonUnmd from page 242. 

and outstanding palatability, but also on account of its rust resist- 
ance, however slight that may be. Althougdi Boone is later, it is 
much finer and a better yi elder and might thus prove to be a strong 
competitor. 

Finally it must again be pointed out that the above experiment 
in no way gives an indication of the- suitability or otherwise of the 
varieties under discussion for dryland conditions, where Algerian is 
the predominant type. 
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[Continued from page 248. 
bean than to any inherent 


Meld* Beans'':— , 

the low moisture content of the dried 
resistance to weevils. 

Until such time as the various kinds of sugar beans and White 
Haricot varieties have been properly tested out and classified, it would 
be. advisable for growers either to keep their own seed reqiiiremente 
or, to buy only such seed as can be identified beyond all doubt. 
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Stratification of Seed for the ProduC' 
tion of Seedling Stocks* 

, D* du Preez, Western Province Fruit' Research Institute,- 

Stellenbosch* 

A S a general rale nurserymen do not have much trouble with the 
germination of peach stones because the numbers usually avail- 
able for stratification in sand pits ensure enough seedlings even if 
only a small percentage germinate. However, during seasons follow- 
ing warm wuiiters the stones planted germinate badly and irregularly, 
causing great inconvenience and no small loss to the nurseryman/ 

In the following Table the percentage germination is given for 
the best stratification period for each kind of fruit and treatment. 
Peat was used as a medium for stratification. In some cases the seeds 
were stratified outside for certain periods before placing tbein in 
cold storage. 


Season. 

Variety or Group. 

Treatment during Stratification. 

Percentage 

Germination. 

1939... 

Muir 

9 days outside and 70-90 days at di 




40° F. in moist peat. 

22-8 


(1) Kakamas (a) 

. 9 days outside and 90 days at i 40° F. 




in moist peat 

10-0 


(2) Kakamas {h) 

9 days outside and 90 days at zt 40° F. 



. 

in moist peat 

22-4' 


Royal apricot 

9 days outside and 44 days at i 40° F. 




in moist peat, 

40-8 

1940... 

(3) Ka (a) 

53 days in moist peat, at i 40° F 

58-8 


(4) K, (6) 

53 days in moist peat, at i 40° F 

27*2 


Kj (a)....... 

81 days in.moist peat, at dz 40° F 

43-2 




81 days in moist peat, at dr 40° F 

34-0 . 


Royal apricot 

32 days in moist peat, at dr 40° F 

32-4 

1941... 

(5) K^ (a) 

70 days in moist peat, at dr 40° F. . . . . . 

S-33 


(6) K, ib)............ 

70 days in moist peat, at di 40° F. . . . . . 

34-0 


Ka («).. 

70 days in moist peat, at d: 40° F 

2*16 


K, (6)... 

70 days in moist peat, at d: 40° F 

37-3 


Royal apricot 

42 days in moist peat, at dr 40° F 

60-0 


Bitter almonds ....... 

I 70 days in moist peat, at dr 40° F 

27-0 


Jordan almond 

i 42-56 days in moist peat, at dr 40° F, . 

63-0 


Semi soft almonds .... 

56 days in moist peat at dr 40° F. . . . . . 

49-0 . 


S Mazzard wild cherry. . 

85 days in moist peat, at dr 40° F 

-42*0 


Wild pear seed ... 

70 days outside and 43 days at dr 40° F. 




in moist peat 

69-33 

1 

1942... 

Ki («)■•■■ 

45 days in moist peat, at dr 40° F. . . . . . 

50 


; (6) 

45 days in moist peat, at dr 40° F 

i 32-0 


Ks (a) 

84 days outside and 45 days at dr 40° F. 




in moist peat... 

51-3 


Kj (6).. 

84 days outside and 45 days at dr 40° F. 

1 , ' . 



in moist peat ..................... 

1 '76-3'-, 


Wild pear seed......*' 

28 days outside and 89 days at dr 40° F. 




in moist peat 

. 56-5 


Bitter almond..,.,,. . 

59-73 days in moist peat, at d:: 40° F. 

i 41-5 


(1) Kakamas (a) xoeans tha-t the stones were dried outside. 

(2) Kakamas (6) means that the stones were dried in the packshed. 

(3) Ka ta) means Kakamaa stones of the second hig crop dried outside. 

(4) Kg (6) means Kakamas stones of the second big crop dried in packshed. 

(5) K 2 (a) means ICakarnas stones of the first big crop dried, outside. 

(6) Ki (6) means Kakamas stones of the first big crop dried in packshed. 
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J)iuiiig' tlie four yens 1949 to 1942 extensive experimenis wore 
(‘allied out with seeds ot diherent kinds of fruit to aseertaiii the 
iiiiiuber of days ot stratification required to get the best germination. 
Attempts weie made to stratify the seed outside in pits and in frames 
ercMdecl above ground; however, the best results were obtained by 
placing the seeds at least for a time in cold storage. The temperature 
at which the seeds were stored was approximately 40® E., since it 
has been established by many previous investigators iliat this is tlie 
moat suitable temperature tor the attei-iipening of most kinds ot 
fruit seeds. 

Although the results in the table do not cover the whole field 
of investigation, they serve as a basis for certain recommendations 
which may be of some value to nurserymen. Nurserymen who liave 
any difficulty with the germination of certain seeds will find the 
Table a useful guide. 

The Kakarnas Clingstone peach has been planted extensively of 
late and is becoming one of the most important varieties for the 
production of peach stocks. For this reason it was deemed advisable 
to carry out most of the tests with Kakarnas stones. The germina- 
tion of some wild pear seeds was also tested as the importation of 
pear seeds and seed]ing\s has been prohibited. 


Recommetidations. 

Kakarnas , — There are indications that Ihe slones of the second 
big picking of Kakarnas germinate better than those of the first 
picking; moreover, it is advisable to allow the seeds to dry in the 
packing shed instead of out of doors. After ilie stones are dry 
enough ihey can ho stored in boxes prior to siratiHcuxiiou. The 
highest percenfage germination was obtained with K^ (6) during 
1942 (76*4 per cent.). In this pariieixlar case the seeds were kepi 
outside^ for 84 days and afterwaidvS cold stored at 40® E. for 45 days. 
The total stratification period in moist peat was therefore 129 days. 
Seeds should be kept moist but not too wet during siraiifiealion. 
Where stones were placed into the cold storage in the dry state, 
the germination was nil, ihom this it can be deduced that both low 
temx)erature and moisture are of impoitance for the after-ripening* 
of the seed. 


Wild Pear Seed , — The pear seed with which the experiments 
were carried ont, were very kindly supplied by a nurseryman who had 
experienced some difidculty with the germination of his seed. Eh’om 
the results obtained the following conclusions can be drawn: — 

(1) It appears essential to stratisfy the seeds out of doors in 
moist peat for a certain period, and afterwards at ±40® E. There 
was a big difference in the pre-cooling periods used for the two 
seasons, but the total stratification period was of approximately the 
same duration (116 days in 1941 and 117 days in 1942). The 1941 
treatment gave the best germination, and due to the shorter cold 
storage period is cheaper in practice. 


(2) It was found to be very important to separate the seed from 
the pulp as soon as possible and not to allow it to ferment. The 
pears^ should be crushed and the. seed saparated from the pulp by 
washing it repeatedly over a sieve, and drying the seeds indoors. 
If the process is properly carried out, the seeds should retain their 
natural brown colour instead of turning black. The percentage ger- 
mination of a Sample of seed obtained from a nurseryman was found 
to be much lower than that of a comparable sample in which the 
#eed was separated immediately from the pulp. 
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General Vegetable-seed Situation* 

Dr* J* W* Pont, Division of Horticulture, Pretoria* 

.UEIN’G. .tke years between World War No. 1 and tbe beginning 

of tlie present conflict, practically all vegetable seeds used in tie 
Union were imported. Some seed was produced locally, in particular 
Cape Spitz cabbage, cauliflower, onion and pumpkin, but an 
unwarranted prejudice again local seed, and low costs of imported 
seeds of various kinds, prevented tbe development of a South African’ 
seed industry. 

Tbe origin of tbe prejudice probably lies in tbe fact that would-.. 
be producers of vegetable seed did not apply tbe principles of selection 
during tbe growing season, wbicb are essential to maintain tbe purity 
of strains and varieties. Indifferent results were ascribed only to 
environmental conditions. South Africa being considered unsuitable 
for seed production. This opinion has bad an adverse effect on local 
enterprise. * 

As a result of tbe above-mentioned conditions, South Africa 
depended on countries beyond our shores for most of the essential 
seeds. The total weight of seed obtained in this manner dnring 1939 
is estimated at between 600 and 800 tons. 

When tbe control on vegetable seeds came into operation in tbe 
beginning of 1942, it became evident that the Union would need to 
produce large quantities of vegetable seeds to safeguard its food 
supplies. As a result of world-wide hostilities, several sources of seed 
supply were eliminated, and shipping conditions became so irregular 
that tbe arrival of seeds could not be relied upon. 

Survey of Seed Position. 

In order to obtain an accurate picture ’ of the vegetable seed 
stocks available in tbe Union, a survey was taken by the Division of 
Horticulture. Tbe seed merchants of tbe Union supplied tbe neces- 
sary data which enabled tbe Department to assess the quantities of 
seeds of all kinds of vegetables that are required annually to feed tbe 
nation, and also the quantities necessary to maintain the essential 
stocks at a reasonably safe level. By means of montbly returns, 
supplied by the vseedsmen, giving particiilars of all seed on band, the 
levels of the various stocks could be followed and an adequate system 
of control devised. 

Exports to neighbouring territories bad to be adjusted with 
reference to the stock seed position, and whilst it was in tbe beat 
interests of the seed trade to maintain such exports, quantities bad to 
be reduced considerably for several kinds of seeds. Maximum quan- 
tities for the export of each vegetable seed were, therefore, fixed and 
no person outside the Union was permitted to receive more than tbe 
maximum quantity of each kind, once a month.’ 

Bestricted imports served the same purppse. It would have been 
useless and wasteful to allow the import of excessive quantities of 
some kinds of seeds without due regard to the fact that a shortage 
might exist for other kinds. I?he Seed^^ Association rendered 

material assistance by submitting their import orders simultaneously 
and by adjusting their orders to the country’s needs. 

The increased area under cultivation, and consequent production 
of local seed during 1942, and particularly during 1943, has consider- 
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ably improved conditions generally, so that for' the year 1944 no more 
than about 16 tons oi' all kinds of seeds need be imported. 


Table shmvmg Seed Position: January^ 1944. 



Annual 

Itequirements. 

Stocks 
on Hand. 

Expected 

Total 

Local 

Production. 

Contracted 

Local 

Production. 


lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

Tb. 

Beans (Broad) 

15,000 

34,000 

30,000 

3,000 

Beans 

400,000 

224,000 

400,000 

150,000 

Beet. 

31,000 

10,000 

28,000 

28,000 

Cabbage (Total) 

16,000 

18,000 

— 



Cap© Spitz 

2,000 

8,000 

27,000 

17,000 

Carrot 

44,000 

40,000 

60,000 

70,000 

Caialiflower 

4,000 

11,000 

13,000 

13,000 

Celery 

1,300 

600 

400 

250 

Chard.. 

3,500 

3,000 

2,000 

600 

Cucumber 

5,000 

200 

2,500 

4,000 

Bggplant 

500 

400 

250 

220 

Endive 

— 

— 

100 

20 

Kohl Rabi 

1,300 

300 

200 

100 

Leek • i 

500 j 

L700 

3,000 

4,700 

.‘Lettuce 

5,700 

3,400 

1,500 

4,000 

Melon 

2,000 1 

1,300 

1,000 

1,900 

Onion 

11,000 

13,000 

14,000 

28,000 , 

Parsley : 

2,800 

700 

600 

400 

Parsnip , 

4,000 

2,500 

2,000 

2,000 


600,000 

(>52,200 

400,000 

150,000 

;Punipki,n 

8,000 

5,000 

24,000 

4,000. 

Rfadish 

15,000 ' 

5,500 

1,000 

200 

Squash arid Marrow 

15,000 

9,600 

10,0()() 

8,000 

Tomato. 

5,400 

3,500 

3,000 

1,200 

Turnip. 

23,000 i 

19,000 

5,000 

2,000 

Watermelon 

8,000 

L40'0 

2,000 

200 


Stratification of Seed for - the Production of Seedling 
Stocks: — {OontinAhedfrompaoe^^^* 


(3) It appears that the viability of seed from different parent 
seedling trees varies considerably. It was suggevSted to a nursery- 
man, to test this matter out. He found striking differences where 
seeds from different seedling parent trees were planted, varying 
from an excellent to a very poor stand. ^ If a nurseryman has a 
number of .wild pear trees,,: it will, be to . his advantage to determine 
which trees produce seed which germinate well. 


' Wild.Mazzard Glievfy. Seed.— Jt was. imfortunately only possible 
to procure cherry seed during one season (1941). "However, the 
experiment showed clearly that it was absolutely necessary to pre- 
cool the seed at ±40^ F. Immediately after the seeds were reinoved 
from, the fruit, some of them were planted in tins. Of those seeds 
not one germinated. The quantity of seed available for experi- 
mentation was rather limited and thus only a few treatments could 
be given. ^ Nevertheless, a percentage germination of 42 per cent., 
as shown in the Table, is of considerable value in practice. 
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A Vegetable-seed Industry for the 

Union* 

Inspection and Standardisation of Varieties* 

H* van Elden^ Senior Horticulturist, Division of Horticulture, 

Pretoria. 

A SURVEY made at the beginning of the war revealed that for the 
past twenty to thirty years a small group of seedgrowers in 
the Union were engaged in building up a local seed industry, not- 
withstanding the keen competition from imported seed. A notable 
advancement was made with these kinds and varieties of vegetables 
peculiar to South Africa, such Boerpumpkin, Cape Spitz 
cabbage, Southern Cross cauliflower, Cape Flat and Cape Straw 
onion seed. 

In view of the fact that war conditions could seriously affect 
the country’s food position by causing restrictions in shipping and 
uncertainty in the arrival of consignments on time, it became impera- 
tive to expand and improve local vegetable seed-production to meet 
• this national need. 

To stimulate and to place local production of good seed on a 
sound basis, the Division of Horticulture functioned as intermediary 
between the seedmerchants and seedgrowers. Where necessary, 
contacts have been established with prospective seedgrowers, 
assisting them with cultural and other advice. The statistical infor- 
mation collected and tabulated by the Division of Horticulture, 
which has been responsible for administering the Government control 
of vegetable seed imports, has proved extremely useful in guiding 
local production. Through the close co-operation of the Seedsmen’s 
Association of South Africa the general ajdoption of seedgrowing 
contracts, entered into with seedgrowers, has also materially assisted 
in limiting production to essential vegetable seeds and guaranteed 
the seedgrowers an assured market at fixed predetermined prices. 

Registration Scheme. 

To protect the genuine vegetable seedgrower in his enterprise 
pnd still further improve on the quality of his product, the Division 
of Horticulture inaugurated a voluntary crop registration scheme, 
gazetted as Government Notice No. 1336 of 23 July 1943, whereby 
vegetable seedgrowers can have their seedcrops regularly inspected 
by officers of the Department of Agriculture and Forestry, and, 
where approved, dispose of such seed as Government Approved ’’ 
seed. Growers producing, under this scheme pledge themselves 
that all crop reports may be made available to intending purchasers. 
The seed-trade is also kept informed by the Division of Horticulture 
as to growers from whom Government Approved ” seed can 
be obtained. The publicity thus given to Government Approved ’’ 
vegetable seed has had the effect of restricting the indiscriminate 
sale of seeds. With experience gained this year it is hoped further 
to extend and improve the system of crop inspection. To obtain a 
fair idea of the performance of seed grown under this scheme, 
samples submitted are testedV at triai groiinds situated in different 
parts of the Union. Informaticn so obtained, on yield and quality, 
is passed on to the seedgrowto to enable theln to improve their 
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lAillowirijL** la,hl,i' pjives tin* ihosI. important in 

'IFnioii, ilic* rricrsi ,sui'tal)J(^ varieiic*H, and oha-raeters of . 


Staiidard List of Varieties* 

V<'*gi:‘ial)ln and Varti'ty. (dinra<*t(*rH t:d lutnrrHt. 

AHpara«.niM : i 

♦Sfary Wa 8 'hin,id;on ‘ .Spnam la.rg<% gm*n, with tighi |;»nr|;*i»,*‘tiiin;d tipK of fiiir 

I quality. 

IleailB ('|)\va.:rf) : * 

Claniwiiiwi W'orK'liM", ' Mi>avy hnaring i*vnr a long poricHl, siu!;/t,blo, for e«:ol sr^iHori, 

Htringy in warm weather# ataiids iri«iS'i|'»ori wtd,l» 

B!a.rk Wonder . . . . ; Meavy lH;aritJg o\n»r a Itmg periiKh wnitahir? fm* cmioI Hi.nifimt, 

; Btiingy In wiirm 'weather# stands trarisptMl, well* rewiA'.' 

tant to bacterial wilt* 

ijong”Khalu, I I'amg - airaight podH irndincci to he variahk* iw regard» 

j length of podH. 

Vieiory Africander i l,iOng atraight poda# good cro|;q:ver., 

I'^ong 'Ten'll | Ifi^avy hearer,, long poda. 

'♦.B'urpce's Stringlea« ■' Btringkms# g-ood conBlHtent l,'H.‘arei\ IVir cawnfrig. 

^'Eefiigt^c, ■ I HtriiigleHH# good cropper# 'podK to he light- ■rH:'ilo»f<'*d. 

i . Huitabla 'for Cfoming. 

.Bhrnk WAa , . . . . | Ifcavy bearing. yelio'wq.,H';)dded ¥arii*ty, 'reidstiirit t'ii 

bacterial wilt. 

Mont d ’Dr | Heavy bearirnr, y«.'ll(>w .podded 'Variety, remwiaiit to 


.Beanw {l'*ole) : 

Kentwdey Wc»ml(',*r (Maleb- 
'Oid,'rHtaiw,iing Htpiin) 
ltalh',m .i'tunra*r 
Kvcirhearing 
M'chI' h ' 

'B,ri>n.,d Beana: 

llttrjgelown !,>ienig'|'H„»d: . 

idai hlgy ptian , . , , 

' ,Dre»Hf-il">y , 'Egyptian , . 

Kedipwe. .. 

♦I'bd.fcn.t 'Dark^red. .. 

, (tanner' 

'Ch)kl:>l;>n.g(s : ■ 

■fCkpc Hpitsr.kooL* 

. Summer Spitss or Oxliart. 

: ■ Jera y Wat field 
, , Co'penbagcm Market. ...... 

' Dlory of: Inklmisien 


Flat Dutch. . . . 
lied Jlook . 
f Dfurnht^ad Savoy , 
Darrota:, 

lOlmnteimy,*.*.,.;". 

jNaxites 

Danvers Haliong', 


Ckuliflower: ; 
larly Snowball , 
Early Italian Giant',., 
AH the Year Round. 

RoHanoc - 

Late Italian Giant . . . 
Boutbom 


bacterial wilt. 

Heavy# (‘OUHif^tent bearer, hmg, j'ilmoHt. lUrhuglew |'w:»d?f. 

lleavy 'htsarcr,. 'hardy# irudint*d to be i4triiigy.. 

'Itiaivy iHiarcr,. pwlu long# ah'urJHl Hfringh^wi. 

Heavy bea.rei%' ..' pm'la long, biiiiging down, 

■Harly maturing# bml for /.oi'iing i'u uiirrinier'., , 

Harly, Hat ronml beet of gtiod. colour. 

Romul, inolined to. show lighter Koiten# dark.Aeil# |'mf.|>lfo 

'tinged. . ■* 

Turni|oroo't«a.L dark-red <a>lou'n i4'nil:al'>!e ftir ©litining,' 
Scjbotion ■ of Detroitp' .mutable for camting, 

Vciy hardy," midseason 'to.; late# cabbage of good ilark 
green colour# 'BO'mc strmna 'lack uniftvrinity of type. 
Befected for aunt mer' sowing. 

Early; S'ma'll firm round headM'; . medium green in colour ; 
few outer ' leaves, ■ 

'Early.; small tirm round headn ; light grecTi in ef>h»uri 
. .'few 'outer leaves# .busUned ki bo wavy at t.be edgea, '■ 

'' Drumhead type ; medium grmi ; b. 

"RoumL fn*m, inedium-s'is^.ed 'heads# dark o^^td. 

'.Large# 'Oval# -round' hmdn ; crinkly leaves, dart greem 

Medium# long# teperhig# itump^rooted 'dlferent 
'.l^wigr 'cylindrical ■rooti, -s mall cor#, line yuality, 'iMliaoci 
^ ..to ..'be 'brittle, ■ '/■ 

Eoo-ts long and 'taperlngr 'Sulteble .for autumn twiil ' ■winter,,' 

, planting, inclined 'to be coiws®, ^ 

;.Early .; heads-'small and of'dne quality,- widely .aclaptiilile..,':"' 
E.arly.";' .heads .small and of' fine quality,,' widely acl.ii|,.>tab'k?,, 

Mictoason ; heads medium-gkecL'’ ' ■ - ' ' , ■ 

Mtdseason ; heads mcdium^slKod. 

Hea<,is large, 'late variety.' .-:' 

Meads large, late variety, suitable only for eertaiii 
■: clltions, ■... 


, ^ Suitable for caiming, 

itiif'- -t Sditablo for dohydratioo*. 

I? V I .j Sttltablo for dehydration .and oanning> 
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Vt'fjilnhk* and Variety. 


Characters of Interest. 


'Celery : 

Giant Pascal 

CuoumbcjrH : 

Cool and Crisp 

♦Early Fortime. 

♦Ford Rook famous, Long 

Green 

Eggplant : 

New York Improved Long 
Purple 

Ncnv York 'i’mprf>ved Short 
Idirpie 
Kalo : 

Scotch curled 

Lettuce : 

New* York (vaiioue stra/ins 
available for different con- 
<iitions) 

Muskmelon—Spanspok : 

Hale’s Best 

Cape Sweet Melon 


Ploneydcw 

Cape Giant, Rocky lYu’d 
Onion ; 

Early Cape Flat 


fLate Ca'pe Straw Colour... " 

Australian Brown, Spainsli , 
Brown 


Hardy green-leaved variety, highly resistant to leafspot. 

Fruits long, darkgreen, tapering at both ends ; when 
young, white, spines; firm flesh. 

Fruits darkgreen, slightly tapering white spines when 
young. 

Improved and Straight Eight-— ditto picklmg. 

Early variety, fruits small, dark purple, oblong-oval in 
shape. 

Mitlscason-lato variety ; fruits short and large ; dark 
purple ; broad-oval. 

Leaves darkgreen or blue-green, pluine-liko, wide -spreading 
with oureid edges. 

Large, green, curled-leaved heading lettuce — ^hoads conial 
or round, with well blanched heart., 


Fruits oval-round, small, coarsely netted, flesh light 
orange, firm. 

Fruits oval-elongated, large, finely netted, flesh deep- 
orange, soft, aromatic, not so suitable for transport. 
Almost round, light-green fleshed, smooth skin. 


Flat-round, medium-siKcd scales, light straw colour, fihiu, 
brown halo around stem end, flesh nearly white, mild 
early. 

Bound, deep, flab— skin light straw , colour, fleslr nearly 
white— late. 

Globular, firm onion ; kticps well ; ' skin deep ‘brown, 
. often molined to he jiurpie. 


f Silver King ..... 

fWhite Barietta, , 

Parsley;' 

Moss Curled 


Bound, deep, flat to top-shapcHi ; white thin flaky akin j 
flesh white— inidseason ; lacks uniformity of type. 
Bourn 1, d^M'p, -flat -to top-shap d; whit^ thin flaky skin;' 
fivsh whit.,‘— mids'-^ason; lacks tmiformity of type. 

Plants compact, dark bright green loaves, much ourlocL 


Parsnip; 

Hollow Crown 

Peas : 

♦Greenfeast.'., . . 
♦Perfection ........ 

Meteor. 

Biaok-Byed-Busan 
Stratagem.. .'. . , . , 
S'tomppeul.'.'. . . . 


Boots creamy white, uniformly ■ tapered, 10'-12'^ long, 
2i— IF in 'diameter at shoulder; lioUow crowned. / 

Widely 'adaptable, pods ' slightly curved, ; good cropped: 
good shipper, used for canning. , , 

Pods slightly curved, short, good cropper,; suitable,, for 
canmiig. 

Early round-seeded^ variety suitable for cool areas. : 

Bound-seeded -'hardy ' variety suitable for fairly warm 
conditions-— inferior quality. 

Old variety- of fin© quality, „ late, large pods, various' 
-strains. ' ' 

Old Cape variety, short, blunt pods; hardy; early. 


Peppers- (Capsicum),: 
California' 'Wonder' 


Chill', 


Fruits usually fourlobed, smooth, uniform and deep 
green olianging to bright crimson, flesh thick, sweet and 

Low spreading plant, fruits conical, green, changing to 
bright red, pungent. 


^ Suitable for canning. t Suitable for dehydration. 






F;U{:\if"Nu r\ Aim 


and '\'ark''t;V. 


Pviro|'>kiiiH : 

Fhd Ikn'T F«J«|)kip 

Ikirk 

ivromn k. 

(I tip<\ K'Ra|)H wo t. 

I'iailiBli : 

rrooli Braiikkisi 

C/}’rl I’hiiin. Umi' 

tSpiirkkvr 

Iihi:iba,rl» : 



C 'rdriMon Wint^'f ' . . , 


Spiiiiio'h : 

Vir«at!}iy ........ 


Miirrows i 

l,..o'«g Wlut'o. I'kmh '^fiuTotv. 


Ijfr'oiii li’isbbrwti Hcivuwli... . 

'Y< ll<Hv «SqiPiwli 

lit.t-Ii' C,|oiri iSifttip’ih .* 

■ Wl'iil'P .BiU'ih B^’nJIop BqtniiMli 

. 'Tid'd '' ti. 

TriiiJil'fi ; 




.Bcmiiy Mmi 

*8iwi Kin-j 'll am!., t 


.iS'U'ririnc 
***P> iirHou. 

♦liut m 

TiiniipHj *" 

Torplrinp White (Kobe'*./. 


Wiit4*riiu?loii : ■ ' 

Ti»n WateoiT.. 

Caj>e MoiU'itiwtt 

Worukn. 

(3r am ■ ' 


* Smtable, "for 'oaiwiiiig. 


CA 


April IfM'l 


; -f-ViiilH 'Vi'.rv {'br, round, gmMiiwh; whit a 'wfairi firic'l blowfiout" 
i mtd d<q'»n'‘WvS<,'rb tionh iirai'ig»‘'-y«'’llow, of 'thu* '(pisil'ity. 

I largo, n>utu,l* oval, Homowhiit riblaal, fioHli tlrivl. 

orangr-yr'Uow. rojiriso. 

I Fruit 1,’ybm.inoai .crook* d. mck, 


Eitrly varicf.y, ritfd'.a oblong, tliickcr t.owards iltc 
duU real with white tip II'' Icmg., dkituetcr. 

Ilofata rou!Hl, wrifo'milu teib 'F '‘t| ■wl'i.it*.'' at- Ijotlrm*., 

'! Vignr«mw w.ith upHtiualing Kuck rial wf^alks. iSioimicr 
varh'ty. 

i 8iudhir io iibovc except that the BlalliH arc uHtisiliy tliiiiiicr. 
i' Very i.urly Viiricty, thcrefcirc Muit'a'lilc winlrr va,rii*tiy iu 
I warmer piiria, 

I .An oifl vaH(d,y 'with iong br(««L diirkgfra:‘« I'a'iintcii .Mt'mnalh 
I t'hiuk IcavcB. Viiricty varis'iblc in 
I alraii'm like (Ksint) Nob.*!, and Tmiijai aold .as Vindlay. 

I Fniita (’vlindricid, Homt^wbat largi'w af. , and 

j light green white, IH*' long, I'lteli'imd in |»rodti<!f^ trailing 
I 

I Li lie al"M'-)V<.% rndy fruita are girm. 

\ .Fruit:, H pointed at. both. encK uliglit'ly warf'Crb fiafk'grre''ti 

j in ia'dovir, ora.nge»yi,4ltnv fieHlu 

I AI'mf'.>Ht globuhir, daritgreen* -very Bliglrtly .marliia'I, 

I ilia meter. 

j' Very old vivriety, IruitH pale green, eream wldte* »iift|.K’d 
I iiki' {.ai.' willt lobed edgfn 


...Fmita lightly lla.t,ie.ne«b gh'.d.a»- »haja*d, limt Ifenlied* 'tntigti 

■ Mkin, tra'-vela 'Widk wilt imdiued t« fim 'tn aM'tii..ll' 

tdy 4 .M.L 

Frta1:.H n'«eilinm targi* rim'.irly roiiml wit^.ii' 'tlriek wallH aral 
in’«'WH‘Heeiit':mH, Holid* .lleHb red. 

itenit sligh.t..ly i.ijdte.n.ed, gh".,>l.tt‘ ahaiied, medium ni’/e, rial, 

Hid-kl tli'Bh. 

FruitH '.tlatteiUML gh^dm, 8lia.p(M:,t, retl, Holid 'fh.*.slK t.o aomt* 
extiMit, resiMtant to .fusarium wilt^. 

Bran'll fruited variety, friiit-H o'fteu ree.te.iigiilar, 

.borne in <?l'uaterB,, cleep»red wi't.h, lit.l'le juietv HiHl.;t.ble 
aanraitig variety. , ^ 

Eomub-awooth, ..na,'jdin'in.-Biv,ecL noiform in wliai'iie, st.iO'iclg 
tranaporia'tion ,'W(d.b 


'I’o'pB darkgretra, large 'md» ie.av'ea, rradn large* globiv 
Hlmped. upper fav'rt/purpb rm'b ,whit,'t^ licdinv. , 'Inidi'ned 
' to.' wry In nliape of root, dia'mete..r ^ 

■Iteui'ti '.large, imlform*. 'oyll'rid'ricab oblong, dcepgrmnn 
'."vehrad, t'ougli. ri-'mL deah tleep red, aeed firinviu 
' FriniB .iraigt b'rig.b.t green, with (lark irregular airi|Ha/ ileBb 

' red, teoi'i reddmiwn. ' 


t Bnitablu for dehvdrution 


.'003 [(Uinihmed an puga 



i<’AH.MiN{x IN South Afeica 


General Principles of Vegetable-seed 

Prodoction 

H. van Elden, Horticulturist, Pretoria. 

proclu(‘tioi:i of g-()(>d vegetable seed requires more attention to 

detail, tlian m ordinarily required for the cuiltivatioii ■ of fre.^h 
vegetables. 

The land should be well prepared .beforehand, ploughed, 
harrowed, levelled and fertilized to suit tlie individual needs of the 
crops to be grown for seed. "Where the cuops have to be- transplanted 
UK in tlie case of beet, cabbage, carrots, cauliflower, eggplant, leek 
onion, parsnij) and totnato, the seedbedvS should be made level and -the 
seed ^ drilled in in, rows ^ac(u>rdi,ng to .the correct espaceinent for the 
purticiilar crop. Tliis is not only necessary to prevent wastage of 
seed a,nd to facilitate weeding, but will also ensure that all plants 
will have a lunisonable (^luince to develop normally and so reduce to a 
miiiinmm the amount of culling of off-types and mishapen plants. At 
the oiitset*.it ^is desirable to obtain the best possible quality seed in 
order to avoid disap):)ointinent iit a later stage, wlien culling may 
cause the rempval ■ of a larger proportion of .plants than normally 
would be necessary, and yet thei*e may be doubt as to wliether or not. 
the ultimate seed crop (u)uld really be guaranteed ([uality seed. 

Stiflicient Plant Material* 

is also a(lvisal)1e to plant a little more than is actually 
recpiired, so us to Im certain of having sufficient idant material to 
select from. l)e|)ending on tlu‘ (piality of the original seedstocl^ and 
the nature of tlie vc^getabh^ t.lm extent to whicli, culling will be neces- 
sary may be ujiytliing from 10 to 100 ])er cent. Where seed prodiu;- 
i;i.on is underta.ken on w large a succession of sowings is desirable 

to overc'omci., as ,ta.r a,K possible, (.vro|;} failures (lue t(,:) wmather (,*-ondi-' 
tions, diseases, or inscuii pests, and further to distribute the work 
c()nuected with st^leelion, grading, and planting more equitably. 

,'For vegetable cr(.)|) l;he danger of . cross-pollination taking 
place between variei,ies of .tlie same kind <.)f vegetable, related vege- 
tables and rd,ated wmeds, may , bo great.. Beans, eggplant, ^endive, 
lettuce, (.aipsicu,'n:is, , peas, and tomatoes are usually self-pollinating. 
CrosK-pollinution may occur, l)ut this never amounts to inore than 
5 per cent., which for practiiml purposes inay be ignored^. As a safe- 
guard, however, it is. recommended to have tlie varieties . separated' 
some distance from one another. yOueurlnfs (i.e., pumpkin,. s(|uash,' 
etuuimber), also carrots, /pars, nips, 'mid' celery are self -f ertile, ' never- 
theless it may often, ha|)pciK u.iider .natural (muditions, that cross-' 
pollination occurs, 'espe(dally with the w\M forms which' occur' 
naturally 'a's 'we(Mbs, 

,A.spaTagus, beet,'' brm.,‘c.olij 'cabbage, cauliflower, kohlrabi', 'onion; 
ratlish/'Bpimuvli, are naturally ' cro'ss-pbllinating. Any plantings .made 
of ' tfiestr' e.asi'ly (rT‘Os''s'-pollinating -or ' naturally cross-polliiiated _vege-' 
table, t^qies .must be widely' separated' (at' least. <');ne mile); in order to; 
prevent ^ er()SS-p'olli'iiation.' . Alternatively,, other' .precautions,'^ such a,s: 
planting ' the 'varieties' at .different, d.ates so ; .that . the lowering, periods 
'Wi'll. 'iiot coincide, ; must .be taken . to .eliminate ',(uoss-pollination„ taking' 
],)lace '.between ,' 'varieties 'of .the .same,''', kind. ...of' ' vegetable^ (such 
as Marrow^'' 'Long Careen; 'and; Mgrro^v/ White .Bush)'., and,, between' 
vcgetubles of ", the ,sa,'me,''' family,' -such'', as .' 'Hubbard ,'Squash .and,' Boer 
Fum'pk'in, ' or with'' .'.rel.a.ted weeds, that ''''may occur,' 'ani'ong', 't'he culti^' 
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vjiliHi rrom for c‘Kar»plf', a wth! wtili iMlildr 

vjii’ii'l !<'s <'iC I'Ur.i'iiiihar irsay la*' axiaii.sivis 


Cu!Iiiij4, 

A' study sliould he luudu <>t" tlia varietal el:uiri'ie.|i*f''is1ii‘s iA tiie' 
vo|4:i^tai:)le variet.iesi s^'rowu ; tbe |d.a.nls siHiulil he fdassilied aiiil yu'aded 
aeeordiri|.^ to iiie Hia!Mla.rds set. lor the variety^ with, .riUeruieii euly crt 
tliose' |>lant,8 that cauiie Miean*,st to tJie itIeaL Tta.^ bc‘s1 lime In seliad. 
aiul c’liil is whe.ii the (!rop is in prime ('onditina her I'reslr rs"»ri:SiUU|i- 
tion. Ill liie ease of iransplanted crops the severest efiltiriri: slmulfl 
take phiee at lire time of irun.spiaiiiiin|itj "when it ran tie iiioMti 
ec’cmoinieally clo,ric^ the enlls either being- fed direet to i‘a,rin eivvk or 
BortecI am! graded for disposal on llte loea! ,ni.arktd.. A further eiilliruf 
or rogueiiig will he ne<^es8ary wlieri ilie crop eotiies iitio ffowei* |o 
remove ilie early liowaudiig, boiling ■' iypes^ and disejised phuils. 
This field milling \vi,ll ustiully he liglii, not e'xmxnliiig HI per (‘ont,, ],rro“- 
videtl the earlier milling was th<n’oughly earried out. 

Crops which do not reip.iire lra.usplantiT:ig shonh,! he gornyover 
systematically when .inuinre as f.res}i vegi‘tahi<*s, es.arniniiig fs,ich' 
phint mirefully to ^'letennine it it is irne to varietyy rmnoving any 
otf4yi'^^‘f^» nndesirahlo plants at that li.nnu The lainls' should he 

kept frec^* of wemis at ail tinies to redurn'i tlie jmssilriUty of a!;tac*lcs by' 
iiiaeet pests and diseases, thus ensuring a healthy crop of gimd 
cfuali'l.y Hi,*ed, ■ 

SeedlMnolH miii lie i,mrvc'sied, as s<'wn as the f,!’uiis or seeiI|,iods are 
iiiatimu 1\i prevmii Hliattering, eonimon in soine iiiHlane.es, ii may la* 
mlvisidile lo hammt i.he seedhmwis m Hoon as they siurt to .ripen atirl 
'turn a brown m/ilinir. 


Gathering of. Seech 

ddio Keedliemb eollmdaal ari* nlhwved -to eiirt* urici }:ic*eori'ie 
. d,ry ^poaialty eouHtruoted drying lloors, on sails, mr in 

liarnH. When dry, Ifiey can be threshed by threshing imieiiineH' or:' 
otlier iiiouns* bor lumas and peas suitable hamipowm* Ihn^slnwH are, 
oblninabim In the ease of tlie sinall^'seeded e.rops, like mdibage or 
, endive, a luitninermilb driven ai speed, ean be tiBod eifmdivtdy. 

: For earrots and erops^ witfi Hitnilur seedheads, where diflimiHy is 
experieiu-ml in sepanding small Heed-stalks from the enualty fight 
'■ Heml, the smuiheadHymn bejieaped.up 12 to I8 incdies deep on a drying 
floor and rolled with a light gurilen rnller until the seed Hepuraies 
f'rotn i lie stalks. 

Aft(*r nuuoving tin* eonrst* trash with a medium mesh thf* 

separated Hi‘ed and ehaif may he passed through finer sievi^s or a light 
winnowing machine similar to^ that usml for separating wlieal or 
luecrnc* The spmul of the rncMng sieves, air blast, and batfle plates 
will need to be mljimtiHl luttording to the type of seed to be cdeaned. 

Heed of pumpkin, muskmehm, pvaiermelon uml the 'likc^ arc 
scooped from the fruit, driml rapidly in the sun and then hruHlictl on 
a sieve to remove tiny excess pieims of dry fruit-flesh and fine mem- 
bmneouH tiHsue adhciring ^tyi the scmcb ' Seed of badly dcumyed fruils 
should not be used, as the eolour of simh sem! is inioic The seed of 
eeriain types <if siiuask are particularly Husimptihle to disi'oloration 
when allowed to rmnedn in eontaet with^thc fermenting mab*riab ami 
t and special care should he taken to avoid this. 

To eilract the seccl^of soft, fleshy fruits like tomato, eggfruil and 
' oueumher, the ripe frtijts are cut open and the seed scoopcal out, or 
where this is not possible, merely mashed, then plaocd tn a hiirre! 
!■> ^ 4rttm to ferment. To hasten fermentation, the pulp should ho 

f; ■' 
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Stimul with a wooden pole from time to time. Allow the mass to 
Ktami lor a l‘ew_ days until the fruit pulp separates easily, from the 
seed. Tlie seed is then washed and cleaned through a sieve to remove 
all fruit flesh. The seed is then spread out in thin layers on sacking 
or otlier snitable material and placed in the sun to dry. The fermen- 
tation process should be of the shortest possible duration. The seed 
should he waslied immediately in clear water and dried rapidly to 
prevent discoloration. Tomatoes are usually fermented for only two 
days, while cucumbers can safely be left for four or five days. 

_ As the appearance of seed plays such an important part, it is 
advisable to pay particular attention thereto. The large-seeded 
vegetables such as lieans and peas should be sorted by hand, removing 
all discoloured and defe(;tive seed. Light seed in onion and leek can 
be removed by submerBion in water and skimming off 'all those seeds 
(hut float. ' 


A Vegetable -seed Industry for the Union 

lOofhtinmd from >page 

Testing of Seed* 

^Felid trials 'have a.lso shown the necessity of limiting the" 
varieties of the (lilferent vegetables to those with oxitstanding quali- 
ties wsuitable foi* pliinting over the widest possible area of the country* 
■'Where formerly great -variability' existed ■ ixi ' vsainples of the same 
variety, in some iusta:n(.^es xvro'ngly named', it has been possible tO' 
bring about soine iuiproven^^ by fixing standards for the varieties* 
By ' i-risisting on mo'i:*e lai refill selection by growers according to these, 
Htiirnlarcls and hj building up local stocks of pedigree seed of the 
more clesiralile strai-ns selected frcm the best specimeuB in thed,estft 
for seed |)r(>(hi(rtt()n, it Hbouid be iiossiBle within a comparatively 
s'hor't period to raise tiie standard of 'South African vegetable seedv^^ 

hlvt'Vry vrg'ct.able seedgrower will doubtlevss be concerned .about 
tlic, future of tlie i,:nduBt.ry after the ‘present war', wlien seed can' 
again lie i'lnported* Results indictate that eertai.n vegetable seeds’ 
(tun be produced in South Africa. .Nevertheless, it is essential, if 
thet i'ndustry is to develop, -to ..give particular .attention to reduced., 
cost of 'iiroiSuction to/ be ' able .to compete- in the wmrkl markets. Tn- 
th'.iB coiinectticxn^ the organisation of. all farm operations., to the'SamO' 
degree" of ,e..fficiency .as'’ the production line of 'a; factory, requires- 
spaed al 'attention. - Mucth '(mu': still- .be done by the use of' mao’hinery.' 
to ■ f3.xp(idit6 inany of. those; oi)eratio.ns' -wh.ich can be . do.ne' more effi-. 
cd.ently' 'by meclumical means, .such- as .the threshing, wiB.nowing>,' 
grading; and, cl,eani.ng.,of;'''aeed.' ’-'.d, '... 

lkudbeiunore,.,see(l-'pro'du(:di(nr be limited to. those '."crop’s.' 

‘tliat cun. be. grown'.to -perfection at,'' the 'lowest' possible' : cost,. ■^' by 
coiuumtrating.'.o'n' and. standardising, particular' varieties, and establisb- ... 
ing a uniform 'staiida.ni'. of quality* . 


Ptodectio.n. of Pasture-crop '.-Seed ■ ^Continued from page 250. 

sure tLat they start off with seed of superior quality. The necessary 
tests will he carried out by the Division of Soil and Veld Conservation 
if representative samples are submitted. 

The l)e])artment is prepared, furthermore, to purchase the seed 
of any superior indigenous veld grasses from farmers, who collect it 
from pure stands in the veld or who grow it for seed-production 




Sowing Chart for Vegetable-seed Production 
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Fauming in SdS'Tir Africia 


The Production of Carrot Seed. 

Dr. J. D. J. Hofmeyr^ Agricultural Research Institute, and H. van 
Elden, Division of Horticulture. 

C OM” PLAINTS have been received from varioxis quarters to the' 
(dlVci, tliat carrot seed produced in South Africa is inferior to 
impoiIcHl seed, owing to the imniher of bolters produced. Since this- 
creates a S'crious prol>lcyu'i under the present circumstances when South, 
.Africja is ,inaiiily (hypeiident on its own resources for the supply ^of 
seed, matter was investigated experimentally on the 'University 
JJ,xperi,nient Farm, ',Ih*(d'oria. 

The locally prod,iu‘e(l Cluintenay seed, namely, Nos, 1, 4, 9 and 
10 (see Tahl,e) are sam^vles of the seed which gave rise to the above- 
C!0in|>laini8. According to information furnished by officers of the* 



from 


INq. l«'--**R0pr6,6entativo '' Specimens :of the carrot variety Chantenay gi.own 


:','and 


'(A)' Imported seed fromcNo.' OtL''-- 

(B) locally produced' seed' from/'. 4 / 9 ^ 10; 

((1) locally produced seed from 2 and 11. ^ 

Wheat breeding experiments at the College of Agriculture, Potchefstroom.'^ 
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IN SlIlSTH A (''UK A 

i’.hIoi'i <tf I hiri i«*uii'urt% it apl'MMU'N that ilia liialln'tils af sali‘r‘iii,ifi 
iisial in ri:K‘ |ir<'a.lu(‘iia'u of I his seatl, hnrva rnU(‘!i \w ilr''siri*i:L I' hi thi* 
otJiar iiMBii, .Mos. 2 and 11. am aairiph-^H of I his vafiaiy ton! 
.t'urrriors a|)pli«:a;l ilia dasirad nad'hods of sa <•<! sal i'Oa ; No,* tl is 
jrre-wa.!* iiirporiad rhanira'niy sihmL 

Methods of Seiection. 

Wlisii do wt‘ mHiarsluiul tiruiivr ^'ora.l and had iiHdliods oi seed 
»sa!ei,'lion P ri'M'OjLi'aisi*d .iiad'hnfl is to s(jw tiie ni na'>t .sraal in r*j\v,s 

from January iv('» *\!a.rali in tlm usual way, a.nd thiui N,> thin iuii the 
phuits ..later on i,n i»rder in give the .roots ,su,iTieieiil. room for <levrd;fi| 0 ' 
imuiK As .srH:,n"i as the ea.rrots i,ire fu.H-grfnvig ioo, a,i't'er i.lie wiril'er, 
they are lifteil, and iliose wit.h tlu? ihesired size, i|iiaHiys ete., wliiefi 
are iyj),ii‘al, oi,' tlie va,.riety, ii.re seleeterK wfiih* itiose witj,! uitdf'‘sirj,ildt* 
j]uulities ari‘ rejeeied. The sideetml. eamris an* than iraiiHplanted in 
rows with a spaeing of d fei.*t by d feet, and allowed, to run in semi. 

Horne faririe,r do .not tra.ns|:d;i-.ni file cuii'rols fo,r sr»fu:,i jircidiietioit, 
lunvever, but are iiielinerl to .rna..rki‘t the Ires! m'lti^ots, those ''wliie!i are 
left ovm* lieing allcnvm’I to .riinyto semL l^hisJ,rr(Hu;Nllire 'wri,H iin*:vit'alily 
feauit in tin:* seec.i of |"da:ni.^s witli a. te'ivdeney to liolt; di-eiiig tiii:x:,ed with 
tlie sc‘ed o;f ot’tier p,lan.is, ai':nl e'vent'ually Hue,l'i seed will eoiiHli.'liifr,* a 
'ramsiileraibie perecmlage of f:he laf.'ter. ^rin* i,-.e'ndi'*«ey to' la.d'i '.is f’lfol'o 
ably lie.i'Holitary, and, lids aeeoiints :for lire Irigh^ la.ua'tmtagi* of siieh 
plantH in 'NoH. .1, 4, 1,'f awl 11 (see Tal>ie). .A.,;pari* from tliia, howevmu 
it is most; Nii»Hi,ralde that ea.rn>t.s shonhl be liilml and iniriH|'il,aJt,ted, 

■ Miiiee only in tltrs way ean eh.ar;nd,i-*rislies, l,i,,ke' form, s,i,ze, ete** be 
,,dole:riirined. 

B^perimenfs Carried Out. 

dd'ie ex.j'wrimeiei was laid, out aeei'trding to Ihv' ia:u,H'loii'rized blork 
.systrorn lltr.rot seed from .12 di.fTerrmt smirees \vm in Hopiirale 

,n:ws' eiieii, 24, feet ,to,ug: and _.1H inyhes apart, replienter! five 'tiims. 

ifii,rining cnit, t.lie final- siraidiig'tof 'tlie jilants, 'W^-oh -: i:iiidn:,^s :.l:ti 
thosrow'N. TliO'seed wusynwa on. 5 May, Uhilb iinii the idniitH were 
li.flecl ' during the fnihnving ^ lliri-olmr, a:n.d divided i:nto lAvoydasses, 
tlirise w'hiefi had rnn l:o seed,’ am! ihosr* wrliielt had not., Si nee the 
.ociiirpbunlH rcamived' mainly er:.m.eei*ner! tjie (Ihaiit'enay v,ariety, iimsi 
atteniio,u was. paid to tin?' smnl 'of'tliis var:iid:y, hni n.f i,!ie varieties 

Permwisga of Bolten in (Jtfrml Variotin:^ ohkiined fmm 
, * - ' Biffiwnt Sanrcei^. 
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Prevent Seed Wastage, 

li, B, Teiry, Horticiilturist, Division of Horticulture, Pretoria,.' 

f TaN l)h!t world (*(,)nditio:n,s seed of vegetables and garden' 

fk'HV(‘rs 'is di'flieul'i to obtain; iinportutioii ’ is practically 
iiii|'K)Ssibl(‘:, j('»€al seec'l p'rodiietion is in its infancy and control' measures 
I'lave lieeo instituted , to ensuT'i^ that the tlnion lias sufficient for its 
poj)'!ii,a.ti()n , aucl to p'revent waste of veg‘litable vseeds generally. To' 
tin* a/veiiige individual the sowing of a- few packets of seeds could not 
possibly uttect the seed' stocks in the eountily, bnt when these few 
jnudvcls are iiu'iltiplied by thousands, .many pounds of precious .seed 
.are invol'ved, and yinless practical methods are adopted before, and. 
afbu* sowing, co:nside,!'‘al:>le wastage occurs. 

The essentirds of successful \uigetable prodiudion and tlie elimina- 
of W'aste begin ywith th,e purchasing of good seed of' varieties 
suited loenl co:n,dii',ions ivnd known to have a high , perce'ntage of' 
germinating pow'pr. The second important point is"' to make certain ^ 
that each kind of vegetal)ie is sown at the correct time to enable the 
phints to jiroducu} tluy inaxiininn yield, since plants bolting to vSeed 
ixd'ore tliey can be used a,r(? a. complete -waste. Good seed sown at the 
<,,a):rre'Ct t,iine t"*n:n only yied-d nia.x:.i.nuun crops wb,en the soil in which, 
the plants are to grow' inns been brought to a high degree of fertility. 
Mon^ |)lan(; food is removed from the soil by vegetables than by most 
a,gricultii,nil , (‘rops. Good g.rowth and well ' proportioned vegetables 
can only' be e',spected where there is ' depth of soil,' a siiflicient -and 
steady stipply of plant food, provided by the addition of liberal 
^'juantiti('‘S of mantu^i* a;nd fertilixe'rs, througliout the ginwing period. 


Sow Seeds Thinly,, 

.lit they aggregate a larger qinititity of ..seed is lost bc(aiuse growers, 
sow t-uo thickly; i■lliH is false economy, ■ since it involves the early 
tli{nn'i,:n.g oiit a:)f .seedlings to e.n.able others to develop, into useable 
plarits'; ligl'it is as .essent,ial for -devektpment as correct spacing— and.; 
iiertua watu'ting, it'iay be givern not to expect vegetables 'to produce' 
their., best wb.cn grown too- .ctlose to fruit trees where shade is dense 
.and tlu* 'r<„)ots' ,()f t.rees, remove plant food an,d water. 0,nce the young 
seedlings-, are through 'the ground, cultivation between , the "rows,-, 
thinning^o'ut, w,eedi,n,g and the control "of insect pests and disease'are 
necessary, .' if the ''csrop. is - ,to be brought to maturity. Frequent 
stirring o.f the's<.)il by hoeing controls weeds, prevents formation of ■ 
soil' crusts' acrates-lhe 'Soif. by ' essential supplies ,, of, 

oxygei'i to penetrate iind ' stimulate the activities, of bacteria' in the 
.soil, an,d 'allows kc reach,'- t'ihe .-.roots . instead' of ''running- offi 

Tt is not poHsIlilc, (Twing' to- -the '(a)mp'-etiti'on for pla'iit ' food, tO' produce;- 
4t (u*op (')f weeds and vegetables -in the 'same space.. Watering is^ aii- 
css(‘ntia1 plume of ( ad, tivation , arid . requires v'thoyightM .application.' 
Generally, too nuuli w''ater, is given '^'Without regard' to the -condition 
of the soil below ihe surface; if the soil is found to be moist at a 
depth of 2 to 3 inches deep no water will be neceB8a3,y as too much 
water prevents normal root activities, lowers soil temperatures and 
washes nut"- essential |,)lant- foods by ■■ regulating w.ater,,':'w-a,stage .caii-be 
reduc.ed. In (tonneffiion with flower seeds the need for elimination of 


waste is of greater importance. Many kinds are difficult to obtain 
since vegetable seeds are given shipping preference over flower seeds. 
Lo(ud growing of, flower seeds is being fostered wherever possible, 
parti(uilarly those of a bulky nature and those generally grown for 
cutflowers. Wastage of seed can he considerably reduced if, wherever 
possible, flower seeds are sown thinly in seed tins or seed beds for 
transplanting later 4m . , . ■ 



IN Sciirrii, Afiuca 
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i{Sf‘ of haij^s is .riHMOiitiiiooli'il \v'}i<;*rr‘ scmhI is 

kept ill u wiirm, liunu^l or is to \nt serif hy ooeriii tr*ariS|iori„ 

it. is ivip‘hly dr^sirnlrle nuiisitire tli4;enriit'!iilvi()ris lie iim<ie on 

seetl Kent, to nr fiirnii^dr ,l.u,trnid inen.ii1.iew, as a inoislnre (‘onteni eon- 
siilensl safe in a Tela.iive.ly «.iry or ■t*ool area may sonirliimss 
ilaiipan-ouvS in a wa/rmer nr mnister atmnsplmre, espireially w,lu.*re extra 
moisture is [.akcm ii|> liy the seed* 


Control of Insects in Stored Seed* 


Seetls are S!,ii:tjeei to imseei damag'i* from tfin* lime they .imitmre 
in the lielf! iiiiiil they are sown. W.ldle one group o.f iiisimis ft*eds 
jiiu! eoirrpletes its .life-eyele wiilun the weed, anot,l,ier feeds aliiiosi 
exelnsively on germs* 

Tln,>He of the first group eonfiiie ilieir attacks eitJier to cereal 
seeds, like the rici* or ma.ijie, and granary weevils and the Anfitiuwijis 
grain irioi.h., or to seeds cf IcAgumes like the pea, bean, and eowpea 
briicdiiils (weeviLsi and tlie sinal.1^ wawii-like <.il.ialeicl of liieenie srnnl. 
Most, of timin ai"’e capable i>f flying to g.rowirig crops to cause pre- 
'harvest infesi.uti4)n of seed* It is oliv-iotis that tindr pri^siuie/e in 
kcmuIh c:»ai.i.n(.)t' hi'* iletm'd:ed until i:li.ey emerge as: adults* Hris takes 
place about o:rit:vn:H:)iitb after the laying of the eggs from \vhi<»li. t.hey 
■ liivv't:* tieeu, 'l.i.at"i:»liet.l, Unless tiieir genus luivi.! also Iieen destroyeii, 
the gi*rm.,maf ion ea|)aci.'f;y of weed in W'hich insects 1'i.ave develops! is 
not imjmired., luit the seedlings produced are gtmerally weak amt 
l.iaii,flic'i:i.|:iped' on a(.;‘cou!it of .the lack of a normal ft>od Pea 

seeds i.n wliicli only a single bniehid has emufdided its 
.are gem'‘:,r5cll,y nairtliless for pluniing pnrposfvs. In other cmi,iit:rieH 
the !iim'*rfu'‘ (.tlmlcid of!r-‘n .rem.lers seed |>rodueiion nirpriifitnblip Inrt 
ill the Union it foriuimlitiy ilof‘s not idteu aj)p.ear in a|ip'recialile 
,ri'U.!fi,hm"H in iln* ln.m'‘rne-siau! prodm.‘i.ng areas, 

' 1V» tlie gmuTodesIroying group helong.' the .larvae o'f the, Indian 
meal mthh ami Ihe large shiny blaek l>eeile ealhsl llu' Tach-lle, lln*y 
^eort^ini*. tl'iei:P .attmdcs aljuost (urtiraly ti:r seeds ke.pt in HtorcH, .liins 
and ' i:*,l.evatorH* ■ TItough nseiess .for -'planting, the seed . ilaniaged by 
them m generally fit for mil'lingU 


. . Ccmditiom ; Imvowkig; Insect .Develo^^ 

Whatman* group tliey .ma.y. belofig- to, se(n,U.(lestroyin.g insec.^ts 
ilevelop most rapid ly u.nder' ■ ..warm !:a.oist atmospli eric eoiiditions 
and wlum widl supplied with.' food, especr.ially in ibe for:m of loose- 
lying and broken seed, I’^heir most 'favourable cotiditions i:tre ti^inpera- 
,i, tires 8(U!)0^ F» a.nd a'"Bee(.l :nn'dsture- .content (if o'ver ,14 pe;r mmt, 

Botb freei^fing and tmnperatnreB from ■.120-14fP b\ are .fs4:al to tliin 
cdass of jnsecd* In dry seed their devcdopmant is s'fow a!.td it l:ias been 
shown that when a moisture content of 8 per cent* is rmmhed insect 
clfivelopment ceanes. 

Safeguarding Seed against Insect Attack. 


Seed can be safeguarded from insect infostatiou by : 

(1) prodiuiing seed in areas with climatic conditions unf'sivour- 

able for seed-infesting insects; . 

(2) by the use of fumigants, dusts and heat treatment; and 

” ^ (d) good store management and reducing the sources of infesta- 

tion. 

, .. (1) Pea-seed production is rendered almost impossible in tins 

‘" SB'tttb-’^esteru districts of the Gape Province on account of infesta- 

far more successfully undertaken in 

,V:,,a7g> 
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8tc>iiac»b of S'KKO' anb CJontiiol of iKSEcri's 'iK 8 tore3>, Seed, 

ilie d:ry^ urtius <rt: iJii* lower („)n.iiig'e-liiver Settleineiits' at "Clpingdoii 
and Iviikai'iias* i.B tiie eool Jioue Bok'keveld (Ceres)' area Paii^ed 
iiady (liu, ]>pies) beaius are generally free from br'ucli.ids,> 'but wlieix' 
kept at .P()t(die:t:stro<>iii tliey l:')ee(>iue heavily infested. Otiier varieties 
of l}eans may' i'li all proi.)abi,l'ity remain free from this pest in the 
Kotie BoJikeveld. Seed is liable to be infested the whole year round" 
in thej.i()t moist I^owveld of the northern Transvaal. During the, 
dry winter :r,'noiitlis t'lie Bt().rage of maize seed presents levSs of a 
'j>rol>lein tlian the. ]veei,)iiig of wlieut over the rainy summer months.'; 

(2) kieed T-reaPrneMt: (a) Fumigation, ~A b a X)recantionary 
'measure, seed suspe<,?ted of infestation may be fumigated with either,,, 
earboii bisi„ilpiiide, etby],ei,ie di(d.ilo'rid 0 or commercial petrol. The 
gerniiiiation capacity of seed will not he effected by fumigants, pro- 
vided ^ it is tli-oroughly^dry, hut moist seed may be damaged con- 
siderably. her f'umigatio,'n to be most effective the temperature in the 
funiigation (‘hainber, driiio, or vessel should not be below 70^ F. 
during ' the greater part of the day. In addition,', the containers 
or room,B vshotild be abso],utely gas-tig'ht. The dosages and duration 
of fumigation may be us followa p.er bag of seed or 'per cubic ft. 
of space, viz.,»ca,rbot'i bisulpliide 2 to 3 tablespoonfuls for 48 hours, 
coininercial petrol 3 to 4 tablespoonfuls, and fumigate for 96 to 
120 hours. 

Small cpiantities' of seed nuiy be very effectively fumigated , in, 
well-niade, perfectly air-tight jars or drxims by the introduction of 
,a few^ 'drops, of carlion bisulphide. ^ , ' 

{b) fumigation will not prevent reinfestation, inert 

or p(')i8o.rions dusts may be used to keep seed free from insects. Finely 
pO'W'dered white li',!„ue*, as well 'as copper 'carbonate,' has bee'n, found 
I'uost effective for this purpose. ' Though, white lime does not give 
complete protection agai'ust l.)ruchids in beans, it nevertheless reduces' 
deatri:i( 3 t,"H')n to a ma'rked <]6gree.' Powdered white lime, niay^.be," 
a'|:')|)'lied at 'the rate 'of 1 to 2 lb. per 100 lb. of ■vseed,^^and copper 
carl'K'Juate (a "poi8('):no'iis compound) at the rate', of to 6 ounces per'' 
lOO'lb; of s<3ed. Their i,nseeticidal. efficiency depends on their fineness,, 
a low moisture coTd;ent in the seed and 'the thQ-'ronghn'ess of covering 
the ',see(;'rwhen ''mixing takes place.. Powders will not destroy , imma- 
ture weevils still inside' the seed. It is esvse,ntial, therefore, that seed 
be,, fumigated' before they are, treated with, the,' powder. , 

,{a) Heat,, carefully " applied, de,stroy'S^ insects 

in all their different stages of development without harming the 
'germi.aatioii capacity', 'of, '.seeds. The. 'seed 'should, be "Spread out in 
'thin layers , 'and b,e''.sub:],ecte'(l,',for. "three to fo'ur hours to temperatures 
betwn^en 120^ to 140^ 4?/ M duration of the treatment will depend 
largely on tho intensity ' of ,the'3''h'eat''’applie The, heat of the sun 
is' effective on seed ' spread, .o-ut , in ' very .' thin layers during,., dry hot 
weather. • 

,(3) ,See'd 'i,s'„,not safe' against .Insects, in,.'„st'Ores containing mfested 
grain and milled animal feed, or where broken grain ^and meal litter 
the 'floors'',and' ''corners. ; Such, 'places provide sources of infestation even; 
for seeds maturiiig in the fieldv In mny be brought 

under control by spraying walLs, floors and ceilings, but a general 
fumigation will be essential when contamination is widespread. 


iiii 
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.The Disinfection and Protection 

of Seed* 

Dr. J* IL v,an der Plank, .Division of Botany and Plani I'^'athc)Iof 4 y, 

|X iHIIT lierietiiti,. .IfrevDsf. hnmd Uiai^ by ireatin^’ s<‘ed witli vijm- 
* piiiiHfls of !'o|>|)io\ wlit'a.! could 1.h‘ i‘;,rt>wn wltildi was fria* from 
snrirL fJiea oue of t.lm main ta..tuses of fa,miuo ,iii pT'am,'fa .At 
this |)o,Mil" slart'cd ttii* ri‘a.1 liishjry <d* I ho (‘.honru.'a,! iirai.iiioiii of sood 
a,g*a,irisi ilisoasio f^nigross Avas' slow ■ at .firsi, lull tho i.msi' all yoitrs* 
|i;„ii”iiou!arly i,ho yisars, have seen ilio (,iovolopiiu:,*i),t tif an 

iii,i|Hrrta:iii jirruy o,f o,li,ei,iiiosils wt,i.foii it is iht^ |:uirpo'S('» of tfiis ariicdo- 
to dismiss. .Pour ^^roups of <d.iouiii‘als iiood spociul iiioiitiois : — 

L 77o‘‘ co'Pper /iroo/i.-- ('o|rpor sulphate (trluo^stouo) wns linsi 

used* Hol'Uiii,)Us wiu-i* |,i,ropa.rod lu waior, and tin? seed sioopfut iii t.hoim 
T,routiuont litpiii! in this wa.y is todioiis, and tho oi>p|,:H?r sulpliato 
is |)roia? to iujiiro seed. .A groat atlvanoe was to mix seed wi,i,!i dry* 
,fiiit‘ly-diviiled copper eoiupounds iu. tlie form of diisis. (jo|,iper ear- 
homiti? is the hiwt .known of' these, tilihough others, basic copper 
8Ui|tlia,te, cuiproiiH oxide, i?hn, are a,l,s<,i good. 

2, wetting of tin? grain with fornmlin xfm intro* 

du<*ed at the emi tif last century. .Later, tlm dry’ spray method, was 
cliseovered ; it removet'l om* of i-lve o’hjections to nsiiig' formalin, viz., 
'the wetting of tin* .grain. 

fh Orpmiiv wcrccr;/ rrNtip(rmHh,'~'M(^rmrii* tdiloridc ((.u.irtosiv'C 
Bnld!inaf;e,) lias h,)i„ig been kimwn to disinfe<?t seed, ain'l, is still used in. 
Home cases, e.g,, against scab in polar toes or Idac.k rot. in cablniges.: 
"Iltil, inermiry is .now apiilicd mainly in t’lie form of organiit mereury 
coinpoumiH. He vend of Ihese are o.u lh,c .market under f.rmh* immes. 
D'tisiH, iiinler die inimeH of A.fmvit B, .Agrosivn 0, ('...IcreHatii llarvcsam 
r?tc« are nsec! for inixing tiry wiili sia.--^d.Hno't4ier {.uini,j>rH,iiids' like Aretiin 
are iliHSolved iir water and. used for soaking Imlbs and ,tnl:MU\s. These 
<irgu,iiic anc‘rciiry conijmuiHis are one of the iriujof ' cimtribniiiius of 
clumn<al. industry ..to i.i,grit.'n!tnn\ - and some arc, a.liiiost inercdilrly 
eflicieuL .A, .'little ,nn?rcury, no 'bigger in size than a_peaf'when com- 
bined in the form of a suitah'le organic, comimund, ili'lnted witl,! talc 
or idher fil'ler, 'iohI dusted on the seed, Av,ill, protect , 3(t inorgeii of 
wheal, oat.s or barley a.gniiist Beed-b'or.i.re diseaBi,?. 

■ . 4,. New n(yn^fnwUf1iw\eomfmmdf^,‘^ 'recent years', and eBi'iecially 
utnier Ihe. .stit'rru'lns ci'f wardi'me sliortage of .metals, t'liere have b'een 
developed pot'Cnt disinfectantB Av’hic.h .co'ntain neither i,nc?rc'ur'y not*' 
eopfier. ' Spergon,'^' 'is the t,rnd 0 n.a..mc'of a lorig^known siihsiaiicis 
eJiloranil, while'll luis only recently been .found to Inive great pinspe.ciH 
in seed-i real men t* Arasan, the ;fi.rsfc' three letters 'Cif wdiic'h are those 
of Atm*hi\s% ili<? Latin name ■ for ’ground.nut, ."has, recently been 
devcIopi?d in Ihe tJnited Ktates for treating gnrundnut S'Ced, but has 
mol yet reached Houth Africa. 

Seed Dismfectioa .-a'lid Protection. ' ' 

1dn^ first, use to wldidi ehcnnicals were i(>ut was to remova* IrdVcdiori 
(auTHHl hy ilu‘ sccal itself, (bpper siilpluite, for txxaniph* (ainirolled 
stinking nmut by killing the spores of this fungus whicdi Avere lodged 
on the Heed. Such a proecBS is known as seed-dinhifeefioiK All the 
ohoinimils named above are disinfaeianis to some extent or other*. Ibrt 
vthare is another use of seecTtrealment, and tlnit is the protee4i<m <if 
thf _se6d or the young emerging seedling agaimni diHcascH earried in 
lit#" TMt is called seed^protecUon* lAir example, grmiiubmt 



Till*: l)i:sKNi*’i‘:c'rro.N' and Pmotbction of Skbx). 

«e(;cl _wliicli c^arrien ^ito sarioys infec-tion of its own is liable to rot" if. 
|)la,i:iiet:I in vSoil wliie.h is ^ too eold arnl wet, or the young* gTouudri lit 
seedling :nu,iy he .ati'.a(*ked by fungi ^froni the soil before it emerges, 
against this (a.in lu^ a/Flurded by several eheinicals applied 
to the seed before |)l.autlng. 

■ Tlie distinction Imtwcauj disinfection and protection's important, 
Foririalin is a good disiMfectant, but is useless as a protectant. Copper 
coiuponruls are good disinfecdunts, but their value as protectants 
is va rialile. Th e orga n it* inertuiry cimipoiinds and the new non- 
inetallic cfunpounds are often excellent both as disinfectants and as 
protectants. 

Treatment of Crops. 

The following may ser%a^ as a guide in the' (*hoice of treatment '' 
for Siune’of i;lie more iin|)orian.t crops. 

{17/ tv//;.- ^ JA)r n \ a 1 i u is etfect ive agai nst smut, but frequently 

retartls gerininaihrn and rediu^es emergence, stand and yield, espe- 
cially when sotying is tielaye<l after treatment, or when the soil is too 
dry for iiiiine(liaie gc^rnrinatiou. It gives no protection against soil- 
borne 'diseases ; on tlu‘ contrary, the delayed emergence which often. 
follo'WB its use, gives soil diseases increased opportunity to attack the 
seed or vSecHlIing. It has no virtues not posvsessecl to an. equal or 
greater degree by otln^r cluunicaJs, and tliere is no valuable purpose 
in its <'v:mtiiuu‘<l use in some districts. ’ 

Sleeping ill solulinns of Iilue-stone (copper sulphate) is often 
dangiuons bi seed and has outlived its usefulness. Treatment with 
dry <.! 0 |>p(u* (’arbrjimle Is safe and elfeetive against stinking smut and 
ibig smuli, and gives some protection against soil-borne fungi. So far 
as sirriitu'ivri (rr»^ is com^erned, Ihe clioice between copper carbonate 
and orgtifn<^ mermiry e(vin]H)niids di'pends on pri(‘e. The dosage for 
i'av|:i|>m'* earbomrie is alnmi 7 m, ]>tv,r bag. Treated seed can he stored, 
witfioui luirm. ^ ^ ' 

Tlie organic more.ury munponnds are; effective .against sti,nking 
smut and flag siin.it. Apari. from- this, many workers have found an 
incumised sfarnl, inm'ea.sed vigour of the yoiing plants and increased 
yield wliich narrmd be ati.ributed simply to the control of smut, but 
se(>:mB to be a. matfer of seed- and seedUng-proteetion, especially in 
soils heavily , infetded wi.th, -the foot-rot fungi. The dosage for the 
various iiropriirfary brands is on the packages, and is also 
siiirirnivriseci'at the end of this' article,. In general,’ seed treated with: 
the dbsao'e Hhotild not he stored for a long time because of the 
possiliiljty of injury! Tn the United -States, where hrands are some-,, 
what difi'crent from tliose 'iii' this ..country and dosages are far lower, 
the rinio,mi:ncj:idationB arc i nz;. .per Imshel (slightly ' over ,1|-' 055 , par; 
.bag of 200 lb,)' for 'saed' tolicrnownTrnmcdiately^ but i oz. .per bushel' 
of seed to lie stored for 2'Weeks:'Or more. There .is no loss, .of efficiency ' 
in this reduction,: the extra time of contact between seed and disin-. 
Tectant compensates for the lower- dosage. 

(Note that' no known ■ chemical' will' ..control _loose' 'smut,, a'gainst." 
'which ,a' rather tedious- treatment "with hot .water' is, the only measure; 
nor "wdll'any known, chemi'eal give, 'p'rotection against' foot- or root-rot' 
in the', adult stages of the plant,.)'. 

' ''■Oa/.n---^For,'.',comnie'n^ formalin, "see under ..Wheat. --,- .Copper '- 
carbonate ivs an elfective disinfeciant only with varieties. 
The organic' mercury compounds effectively control both loose and 
covmvd smuf in hulled tvpcv^ as well as hull-less. Information on the 
profeciivc action of these compounds and matter of dosage is given 
tmdcT Wheat, and also at the end of this article. 
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lifirleif. Ti'ie or^'anie. riH.^T(ni:ry r.tnvupimiids were the first tn give 

Aile«'|ii5it,e ce'H'it.rol (if tiu;? seed-lionie leal -sir i,|)e cliseiises, uiicl are iriost 
eHV(*li\'(‘ agaiiisi (‘(ivered niuiit, .l.<'er dosage see ilie same refereiiee' 
givi*ii, fill* oats. 

,No agents arc* effeetive against loose smiit, orioot-rot ot 

aiiiiJi |:ilaats. (See rinder Wheat A 

il/mcra-"- 'Ihieiai is no evidenee that eleaii, seed filanted in warm 
si.iii iie(»cls l/reatme.nt. Jn cold soils, with a teiriperatiire of about 55^ 
or less, makc^ gc*nniaaic*s poorly ami the sbcwly-einerging seecllitig 
is siibjeet to attuek liy soil-borne diseases. It, therefore^ needs pro- 
teetioiF a point of sigmifie.imee in. eonnc.xion, with early plantings i.n 
itw^ Fooler distriets or in ureas liable to cold, wet weather at sowing 
iirrnn .I’lifcH^teil seed, t'Oo, is benefited and, altihongh the best priii- 
eipie is to nse elean seed, treatment should be given in eases 'of doubt.. 

Tim organic'’ 'inereury eo'inpoiun.is arc* [n‘obal)l'y still wii.-ho'ut ri'val 
lor treating nuvisi^sm 

Fokiioes, ‘P.otatm:'*'s eaimot l.)e i-reatml against^ the more important 

scU'*d-l)orne diseuschs : the degenerrd:.ion diseases and bacterial wilt; 
l:ndy two dis(.‘as(.*s, smtb am.! Uhizoctoiiia, respond to applicaition of 
mercury d,isii'ibu‘t.a'nf:s, Mereurie cld.ovi,de ((U)rr(,.>sive siil)li.'rnate) <*aii 
Im 'Used liy tier method described :furt}n«r on. It is, however, simpler 
and c|i'iieker to use Aretant 

(rmundnitU, (I'rc'uincln'uts man,! a wa,'rm soil for gtrrnilnaiiom If 

the soil is (Mud 'i-he seed germinates slowly and is ineli'ued to rot. 
'F'rottud.;ion can lu* given l>y applying (die'UUcaJ.s to the seed before 
;p,!antiug. 'Work ('lone iiy tlm fibint pH.l:hoh.igiBt at N'eLs'|>ruii lu.'cs sliow,n 
tlia't the standard rucreury com'|'.Nm.nds are effedivm Idle dosa,gi^ is 
given 'furf'tier on. Hpergevn is also' very 't*:l1bei.ivm T.he"mnv pn(- 
iecb'i'iit, .Ai'twati, whidi is claimed to be. s'ptMuaily ada/pted for tin* 
'i'n*atna‘'irt c.d* .groundnuts, .lias .not, been available ;fc.>.r tr.u:iL 

.T'lii* use o.f seed |,rrote(d'miiH' is espcucially valuable ia tln^ (U.me f'd' 
gro'ii.,iidnuis, . ■riie good st.urul wbicll ordy i.'crolimiunis can. ensure is a 
iiei'*eHsity rn.jt o'lily .fo.r liigh. 'yif'lds, but also tir wa.rd oil I'osc^ite disease^ 
w.l..'iie!'i. isvlargely a .disease of poor* stands, and broken rows'. 

IduuH* is no (*vidmu‘<* that protectantB w.ill .|.)revent niit :r(')t (caused 
by Srlrroiiuw HolJ.sii) from ai tacking a crop grown in infected soils, 
Inii at leuH'i, they might be use.d to. '.keep the disease from 'being carried 
on infccirnl scuhI into new, uninfected lands. Idiere is likewise abso- 
lutd.v no evidmua* that co'nttnued seed 'treatinent /lowers tlie reBistanee 
of tin* cTop io nut- rot (us has oecasionally been A:n.rrra:mred). 


/Ayc*?.— llntrealml peur 'seed. gcrriiinatevS poorly in soil that is locn 
wa..rm, bcuauwe ai high te:m.'pera'tures t.he seed oi* the young stmdling 
is ottackml liy diseases wlueh rot it in the ground. Treainuud of I1 h‘ 
SfHU'l before nluniing gives protection, and the rcBults obtained by the 
pbuit nathoTogist at Nclspruit suggosi that ilie planting time in tin* 
Fowvudd e.un be udvatnuul several wimks by treat ment, a finding that 
..... at:)|rrimrdbly leiigtheti tlie, seas'on. in, that urea. , Spargoii, used , 
lit tho^rate of 4 (m. per 100 lb. of seed, gave excellent results, 1)U,,I; it 
is poHsilde that other protectants are aBo valuahh^ and should lx* tried. 
Organic*, mercury dressings (Abavit B, Agrosan 0, (Jeresan, Ifarve- 
san), ai ilie same rate of about 4 o«:. per 100 lb., have bemi re(*om- 
inendad elsewherts and are worth trying because they are so easy to . 

'fobnece.— A treatment, which was recently devedoped is to add 
/^,;0"26 per cent, of Bpergon to tohacco seed (i.e., 1 oz. of Rpergon to 25 
^seed) and shake thoroughly, Within a iveek'all fungi and 
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bac‘te:ria on the seed are killetl, hut the seed itself is unaffected and 
(,*an safcdy be stored for long* periods. ■ 

Use of Organic Mercury Dressings. 

Tlie organic mercury dressings on the South African market are 
Abavit i?j Affw.^an (r, Oeresan^ and Harvesani, The amount recom- 
mended by tlie distributors for use per bag of seed and the diseases, 
they control are siuninaTized in the following table : — 


Groi:). 

Diseases OontrolkxL 

Amount of Dressing per Bag of Seed. 

Abavit 

B. 

Agrosan 
■ G. 

Ceresan. 

Flarvesan. 



Oz. 

Oz. 

Oz. 

Oz. 

Wheat 

Stinking smut, Hag smtit 

() 

6 

5 

6 

Oats ' 

Loose and covcrcHl smiit 

10 

10 

6 

10 

Barley 

Gavcn’cd smut, leaf -stripe 1 





* 

disease 

7 

10 

5 

8 " 

Maize 

Seedling blight. B,)or 






emergence in cold soil 

7 

i) 

^ ' 5' 

' 6 

Kaffir com. . . . 

Snuit. 

— ■ 

6-8 

6 

, 8 ' , 

(Irouiidmits. . . 

Damping-off. Poor emer- 









6 

f) 

(> 


Application of Dty^-Seed Dressings. 

It is necessary that <lry seed dressings (organic mercury dressings^ 
coppei* carboimte, Spergon, etc.), should he applied so that each seed 
is coated. Mixing in. t'he dressing -by adding it to.' heap of seed on a 
(umient floor and I’i'peatediy turning it in with a shovel is not the most 
satisfactory way, although it may be used for small quantities. 
Proper inixi ng nuudiim's are minih better and can be hoine-made, A 
barrel, old oil drum, solidly built box or other, container with a tight- 
fitting lid is fitted W'ith an" axle (liiich piping is useful for this) and 
suppcu’ted on strong uprightB. The container, which must he abso- 
lutely dry, is then about two-thirds filled with seed,, and the dressing 
added. The whole is then rotated until the contents are mixed. 

Mercurji dusts are poisonous. Avoid working in air saturated 
with them. 

Hot-imier^ Treatuient for Loose Smut of Wheat and Barley. — 
l 4 ) 0 seismut infection of wheat and barley is seated deep in the grain, 
out of''the''Way of :: disinfectants' which can only .act against' diseases 
carried, on the .snrfaee'.of the seed. . The only treatnieiit,,'is ;with''hot 
water ' between,' defi,nite , limits ,, 'of ■ temperature — water which is .hot 
enough, to kill .the,, inf action but, not. so hot ..as.te'kill-the seed.' The 

jnetho'd is, 'as, fbllo.wsr'—' ' 

Fill bags about half-full of grain and. soak in water at ordinary 
temperatures for 5 to 7 hours. Two vats of hot water are prepared 
and held at correct temperatures. A third vat containing cold water 
is also needed. Dip the seed, previously soaked for 5 to 7 hours, in 
the first hot vat, which should be at about 120^ F. After one minute 
remove the seed into the second hot vat with a temperature of about 
129^ F. (the permissible extreme range being 124° to 131° F.). Keep 
it immersed thpre with occasional movement for 10 minutes, then 
transfer immediately to cold water. i 




FAinifxci i/N' A’FiU'f'A Ajmi 1944 

Hi is I'MeihiH;! -luift'jri iH'iatel V IIh^ u.nly .n'n4.1;HH! UL»'uiri8t luiKse siinit 

is SCI [i‘d{t.M!s i'U'H"! requires sue.h exaet (•eutrul lliaf; ii ilaes ruii find 

fiiiirli, fshire iu ur«'!irui.ry fanniu^' |)n'U’iic(\ 

Trcuii^nifiit i>l PoiriftH's iriiii (Jorrfjsive. e-' {jlfereuTic 

(((iaiiixl S^wrh (ind iUi i/.oi4s;)niiu-'----^l}i8sulve 4 oz, iif e.omisive 
suliliiiiaie in a HU'l«‘ lH>i waier (ii dissri.lv<\s very slowly in i;ol(i water), 
ami then ashl t‘inHyi 4 "!'i enhl water to make up to 2o o’allons. The tew- 
ei‘ the soluiioii slioultl ued: l)e below 4 F* or ubove 7fF^ F, 
8«ak tin* seed tor I t liw'irs, remove it from the Holulioiq and allow it 
to drain smcl dry i Inrrmighly. 

Tim solution miiy 'be used ovm* a^*aiu, firovided tlnit one adds | 
m. frf (‘(vrrosive suldiumti* for every ba*‘‘ wirieli has hmn clipped to 
re|ihi(a"‘ disinfV^etani wliieb has been removed from solution. Wt'iter 
slioidd ;i!so Ih;» adtleil em:d:j. time to hrinja* Am soluttcm luiek to its 
origiiiaJ volnnie. ,Makc* u|> n Ircssh solution after four treutments. 

(Corrosive su/i/oim4e nfiiicks mefal mul .s/uridd euii/ he used in 
efm'Wfl nr eitneretc enHfjrinnr<'i. If /.v nlro rery p(iir(rHonr. 

44m tise of Areian, which is a mne!.i simpler 'method, has been 
nmiitioried cairlier 'tmder the iceadina* Ikdarloes. 


Tlie Frociiicticitt of Carrot Seed: \Ctniiiniuii jmm pigeim. 

NiinieH (li sonrrrod, ifanvcu’s, (ja.pe Nantes and t)xlmnri was 'imduded 
in tile exjierinnmt* in o-rder i..o deicuani'rjc* whi*iln'‘r tf'ie iendeuey lo 
hrdi was also firi’seoi in l.luxse va.rittii(*s, 

44m tiilde Imlii'utus tfm ]>erec.*ntap‘c'» of liolters in Urn 9 plntH. „ A 
statlsliea't analysis of ilir* li^ures indtcmic^s that where* 'the diherurM30 
lmiwt*e'ii any two a.vera‘ 4 ‘es Is jrreaier than. 1,44) I'jer (ami., ii is signi- 
i'ieimt. A' noiietmbly Idgh 'pc'rcamtage of holders cieeurs in 'Ncjb. 1, 
4, 9 and 19, wliicdi, I !n'»r(‘idr<:q. slum's tlmt. tim complaints 'were well- 
'fo'ii'udinF' ,lt 'Will a.Iso, bev ol)sc‘rv.(*d tl'uii^ Nos. 2 a,ml M, wliicdi came 
■frci'Ui' farmers wlio ap'piied the desired metJiod of selection, prO'duced 
'Oil the averagef less than 4' per emit. _^of bolsters, amh' 'tlmre'fore, slmw 
'I'lo si g'lri '{leant dilfco’(‘m'H* in eomparison with No. (5, i.e.,' imported 
'"Seed. ; '■ '■ ' . ■ ■ 

Conclusions. 

In so far as t ln^ other varieties t'ncin tinned ' in tlie 'table are eenm 
verned tho i(mdcme>‘ to bed I appears to he IcvSB proiro'uru'cd than in the 
inme of F-haitteimy. 44ie' availahhr data s'lrcwru'di' su;'fti('den.tly camipre- 
lieiiBive, iioweveiq i.opillow o'f 'defi"niie cmnelusions in this i'‘e8|)eet. 

With ndhrmu’e to the illuB'tration (Fig. M), ca'i'iisideralile varia- 
timi oceurH in the sIkc* and form of ■ the carrots of'. both ii',ii 'ported (A) 
and loeaUj prodne.ed (F) Fhantermy, which serves /to iinlicud'ierthat 
'fttriedm* Hcdcndion Is ncHressary ;in order' to e'nBinaf'gimtur unifo'r:i'ni,ty. 

The results presc»nfccHl in this article, prove bey.('vnd/,:''a'ny', ('louht, 
that with curcd’ul selccdion, locadly iiroduccu! secs] can 1 h‘ just as 
good as the imported artiede. i)n the othm* hand, the high pm'ocnLagc* 
of bolters in Ihe case of Nos. L 4, 9 and H) is a serious warning 
against the perniedmis methods of seed jiroducdion prnciised by some 
vegetabhvseed producers. , ^'/' 
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The Functions of the Seed-testing 

Station* 

Legislatory Measures Affecting the Sale and 
Importation of Seed. 

J* P. F* Sellschop, ProfeSvSional Officer, College of Agriculture, 

Potchefstroom. 

THE iiiairi tiinctioiis of tlie Seed Testing Station a,t Potchefstroom 
are the making of routine purity analyses and germination tests, 
conducting of investigational work in connection with seedvS, and 
administering tlie provisions of. the Fertiliisers, Earm Foods, Seeds^ 
and. Pest Itemed ies .Act, Nt). 21 of 1917, in so far. as the Act relates 
to seeds. This Act {irovides for the promulgation of regailatory 
ineasiires in respect of the labtdling of seed declared as such by the* 
Al’inister of Agi.‘iculture in the Govenmietit GazetM> .Information 
regarding sta-ndardB <.,)f iinrity and gerniiiiatioii capacity given on 
containers of declai'ed seed' or on labels attaclied to containers ,of 
such seed, serves as a guarantee of the quality of the seed sold. 
Sellers of seed are responsible for the testing of the seed and the 
correctness of the information given on labels. Proclaimed seed is, 
however, subject to inspectiou at any place and time, and samples 
drawn by inspectors are submitted to the seed-testing station and 
a,nalysed and tested a(.':co.rdi:ug to.pres(;ribed methods. Persons guilty 
of a conti‘avention of the provisions of the Act or in default in coin- 
plying with its provisions 'are liable to prosecvutioiu 

Tiius. far only lucerne'*' seed has 'been |)roclainied as ■ seed in 
terms of tlie Seed Acd;* Other locally prod, need and i.mported seeds^ 
may become subject to it in the near future. 

’The Weeds A,(‘t, (No* 42 of 1937), provides regulatory ^ measures, 
.restricting the importation and disti’i-buticn of any seed with which 
the^ seed' of .any particular .weed has become niixed. ' As the.sale' 
of lucerne seed containing, dodder . seed, is prohibited (Government 
Notice 1383 of September 1987), lucerne seed is also examined for 
dodder seed in the course of inspections carried out in connection 
wdth the application of the provisions of the Pertilmers, Farm 
Foods, Seeds and Pest Eemedies Act (Act No; 21 of 1917). 

The importation of luceime, maize, barley, (H)tton, tomato, oaks, 
chestnuts, elms’, the tea plant -and the. burdock t weed seed is'vsubject to\ 
the ■ provis.ions ., of Agricultural' Pests. Act, .No. , 11 of 1911.. The. 
application of this Act is administered By the Division of Entomology. 

■ Other, woi’k, carried '''Out, ■ at .the 'seed-testing ; station . consists .'.of,' 
the .testing, of .seed po'tatoes Bold ;hy seed-potato, ■' growers.’ associations 
controlled by the Department, ■and the building' up of a herbarium', of'': 
the seedS' Of e.eonomic plants ''and' the ' weed seeds coinmonly found 
admixed ' w'i.tli 'them,' ; ■■'■■■.' ^ 

' .The Station ' , undertakes ■ the testing of -. seed 'for bothy. faTm.ers^- 
and seed merchants* The size of the samples to be submitted and 
the methods to be followed in drawing samples for testing purposes^ 
,are''given below.", . ■ '■ 

Rules for Seed Testing. 

"'Seed/ ', te'Stiiig'' '.'has ,' attained' '■■considerable' significance^.^’with"''. the';'' 
pass,'ing,,'o,f''laws regulati'ng''the':''sale;,'of,'see'd in many countries. Hence 

/■;. *,'B'ee; ',Goveram6nt:';:3otlee$^,,''No$i'.'^^, 157S and, 1577,.' .of.;' August ''27.^;. 1943'. 

t Arctium la%)pa. 
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schmI, stutidiiJH 'been nil ihn worlds iuhI 

tl:i« ^\hh\ Hnim iiaw providi^ Farilities for ilio of seoil 

oil tiioir own proorisos. in the oxaioinaiioo ot i'oriiiixorB, food- 
stuff's aiu! f'ltijor '.luuloriuls iisurilly Hubjeckul to aiiiit^vshs, suroploH luimt 
be fully rc*|ir('‘S(uritiiive Ibr the acioirato deterjturui'iioii of tire avera|:^ti 
purify {iiul p*irri,ii;ii:Ui'liirii eai'Uici't.y of a paii.ioular lot of Heed. It is 
iwseo 1 ia I , f li e re Fore , I futi il efi n i t e ru les be f ol lowed i f <‘Ojiipa riilil e 
resutlH 'nm trj l;u,* o}>iairM.M.L Haifonu luetliods 'for iil'ie testing* of a 
jMiriif 'iilu r prod net are generally di‘eided w pou by an uHseuda ti<ni 
H|',ieeial,ly iah‘r^^^de^l in that 'iirodiiei. In respetd cd' seed <lie rules of 
i'literiiul ional Kee«l TeHiing AsHociivtion, the .Assoio’ai.iou of Ollic*al He-ed 
Analy.stH of Norib Ainerieu and those of tlie United Hiuies Departnieiii 
of Agrienlinre aro' giuierally followed. Tlie nudbods preBiadbod by 
these ihrvv bodies are liindaineiitally the same. Idio following pro- 
eediii'c'. is gHU,urrully followed in regard to sampling. , 

Smnplirifi: Eti'iial ailiotmts of seed ^ are , taken irom at least 'five 
'equally distrJ'bntieil |)arts of the quantity to be sa'inpled. All the 
.porticniB of er|'i:ial uniformity, .are tlven , combined in, a composite 
saniple., or i.,nore 'ilian one Baniplo if great va'tiations exist. From 
'three bags a'lid less a.p|)'ro.ximaiely equal a.m<ninis of seed sh,o'uld 
take'll fi‘ 0 'm near tl'ie top, middle and bottom of all tlie l>ags. In tlie 
same .way at least every third hag should be saniphal if there are 
more tlui'ii three but less than, .dO, every fifth Img if tliere are more 
tfiaii dO bnti less tlian a 1,00. No sample sbould represent .more 
than 100 liags* 

*Sl:e w/ Samp/o: SaurpleH subrniited for lesti'ng .slumbl 
pu^cdhrabiy lie of iiie following 'weights: (VA ’".robaecs,), lialf an (ni.m.‘e; 
(b). '.lltif'nles-igrasB seed, O'ue ou.nc.‘e; (o) ielU rye grjiss, lucerne and 
raj'm scunl, five oiuices; (d) cereal, -pea, bean seeds, ,.'l lb, to jj| lb, 
.{'.'.f they are to "Im sent Iry post, samples slioitb,! ,. be plaein'l in stout, 
eontainara, pnvlerubly" ,in .<‘lolh bags. ■ ^ 

(Jotnuimanhil fiians and i"):rivate imlivitluals interesf.eil in mirry'lng 
out' their <„>wn seed testing can obtai.n,. full 'part,ie"ularB, .regarding 
'.the equipment noeessary ' and..' metliodB- t;o Im followec'U. 'from t'he 
Principal, (loHegi* of Agricultirre, Potchefstroom . 
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Price Review for February, 1944* 

8LAU (J-!iTEM CATTLE.— iu. gexierai, the quality, of siuugliter 
eaitle on tlie iiuvrketH wari weak. On t.he tlohannesburg market, the 
offerings O'f .iriediiiin aiul euinpouiid' cattle were especdally plentiful . 
The BeuHoiiaJ/clecliiie in (aittle prices continued and were again some-' 
'what lower tlian during the previous month, e.g., primes declined 
from GO'S, .LlcU iier 100 I'b* cHtiiuated dressed weight on the hoof in 
January G8s. lid, in Fe'bruury, good mediums from 0(5s._ '2d. to 
()4s. 2d.,, niediuius from GOs. lid. to 5(JvS. 2d. and eonipounds from 
55s. 8<'l. to 48s. f5d. ,Tlies(^ prices 'were nevertheless considerably- 
Iriglier than during tlie (.jor.revspo.uding month in last year. As a result 
of t,he strong demand on tlie 'Durban 'Market, maximum prices were 
realised for'*' all grades,, with, the exception of undergrade beef. 
Supplies of first and second grade 'carcases predoini'iiate whereas 
supplies of National Mark supers were scarce. On the Cape^ Town 
market prices for primes declined from 82s. .lOd, per 100 lb. estimated 
dressed weight on/the hoof in January to 75s. 8d. in February; good 
inediirms from 77s. 8d, to 70s. lOd. 'and .mediums from 68s. ^to' 62s. 6d. 
■The demand, for veal was weak .througdiout and prices, declined., , 

Slaughter '87/.ee7n—P'rie'es' : of ''sheep ' declined .slightly on the. 
Jolianiiesburg and Cape Town markets, while on the Durban m.arket 
prices maintained the same level '-as during .January and maximum 
prices were obtained throughout.- O.n the Jolianiiesburg* market prime 
nieriti()s.were,sol(lat,12:*8d, per lb. -estimated dressed weight as against 
12r4d. for January, ' while medium -merinos ■ and prime ' cross-breds' 
declined' from 10:4'd. to..l0’3cl. .and '10 -Od., to 9,*6d. per lb. respec- 
tively. On the Gape Town market merinos cleclined from 12 rid. to 
ll*Cd. and prime cross-breds from 12- Od. to ll*7cl. per lb. Prices for 
■prime I'a'mbs remained -more or less on -the same level as for -'the pre- 
vious month.- V' '*'■ "■ 

■; ■; Slmighter The -'-.supplies ■' -of':--, slaughter were., fairly 

heavy, oil' the '-.Johannesburg 'market'.. -'"..'-A slight .improvement 'was 
n.oticed i,n'''-the, demand, -.and 'prices-' '..'showed a' rising tendency. Prime ' 
baeoners, however,, declined ., slightly,, e.g,, from '7 *3,(1. -'per lb.' live 

* A1 prices mentioned are average. 
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weigiit ' for January to 7‘2(,L in February, wiieroas the prices tor 
second grade baconers improved from G'Ud. to (i*ld.; prime porkers 
from 7‘IJd. to 7*7(1. and. second grade poTkers from IJ-dd. to Gdjd. 
Ou tlie Durban market prices deciined, e.g., prime baeoiiers from 
8 -id. per lb. dressed weight for January to 8*5(1; second grade 
baconers from 7*3d. to 7*2d.; prime porkers from i0*9d. to llkSd, 
and second grade porkers from 9 -Id. to 8*9d. 

Gram and Large quantities of Cape lucerne bay came on 

the Johaniiesbui'g and Cape Town, markets. Althougii tiine demand 
was liiiiitcid, better prices were realised on the Johannesburg market 
than in January, e.g., 5s. 2d. per 100 lb. as against 5s. in January. 
The deiuand on the Cape Torvn market was exceptionally heavy and 
7vS, 'per 100 lb, was realised for first grade lucerne: The supplies' of 
oats were in general mueli smaller -especially on the Durban market. 
On the Johannesburg market 5s. (id. per 100 lb. was realised as 
auainst 4s. 7d. in January. A slight improvement was noticed in the 
supply of dry beans on the Johannesburg inarbet and prices for all 
other beans, except for sugar beans, declined. The price of te.ff hay 
too, was lower on this market and the quality of the larger supply 
left much to be desired. 

Potatoes.—As a result of the heavy rains in the Transvaal and 
parts of the Orange Free State, the supplies of potatoes wert^ much 
'smaller than in January. On the Cape Town and Durban markets an 
acute shortage was experienced and prices increased to a temporary 
extraordinary high level. On the Durban market prices as high, as 
48a. per bag were realised. The (E)nditions on these m,uikcts, iunvever, 
were again normal a,t the end of the month and prices declined so 
that the average price level, was not. much higliej* than tluit of the 
previous month-. On the Johannesburg market, first grad('^ 'N'o. 2 
National Mark -potatoes rose from IGs. lid. to 17s. lid. |'N,‘r bag. 
Other prices remained more or less on th,e same level as i.a January, 

O’/uo/w.— The total supply in general was smallnr tlia-u in 
January a'.ud- prices increased on most markots. Supt)I.ies of Cape 
onions', however, .i'ncreased on the Johannesburg market, and I'ligher 
prices wete realised- than in January, e.g. 14s* -per bag against 
10s. 9d. in January. On t,lie Cape Town market 7B.,10d. per liag was 
'realised; 13s. '9d. on the Durban market and 13s. 3d. on the Pretoria 
Tnarket* ■ 

There 'was a 'slight increase in the S'upply in com- 
parison with that of the previous 'mo'nth. As a result of the super-' 
-fluous rains, temporary- shortages, were experienced, , w,hieJi ca'used 
prices to increase. National Mark No. 1 nn the Joliannesburg market 
'averaged ' 48. 7d, per tray , comp'ared'-'with 4,s*: 3d. ' in ' January and 
''-ordinary tomatoes Is., 9(1., ,:as- -against Is. 6(1. for January. ■ ()u 'the 
-Cape Town .and Dirrhan' ' markets- p'rices - aclva'iiced .from 28, 2cl. -:i'n 
'.'January to 2s, 9d. and, -Is. 2d.'-'to.'28.' Sdt'iier tray respectively. 

Apart ''from -pumpkinB,-', 'which w(we ■ plentiful and 
; g^e'nerally ' cheap-, practically- all lines were'. 'scarce. - 'Weather eondP 
tions-' were,-, not, only 'mainly •.responsible for. the''pau(i,ity- of C'ahhages,, 
--'-beans and pea's,, 'hut 'also, for .the large proportion of Inferior parcudn 
..'-"'"that- 'arrived- o,n The markets. ^ ', Average -,- prices' were' -thus hig'ii a-s a- 
result of this temporary shortage, 

Z^>?/iL~Peacli su-ppli'es'-''decre'ased- and ' consisted -mainly of yellow 
cling varieties. Decid'uo-'us frnit, eonvsignments"'Were"'re,ce'ived 'lu'ainly 
from the Deciduous Fruit Board. Supplies of grapes, apples lurcl 
pears increased and prices '■de<?lined'.'' 'O'fferings of 'grapes 'W^-ere espe- 
■ (daily heav\p on the Durban market '..and large quantities- arrived O'U 
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this inarket in a bad condition as a result of poor packing. As the 
supplies of deciduous fruit increased, prices of pines and bananas 
began to show a declining tendency. Ou the Johanneshurg market 
heavy offerings of pines were experienced and an average price of 
lid. per dozen rvas realised compared with 2s. in January. Mangoes, 
Pawpaw, avocados and granadillaa were especially scarce and 
high prices were realised for good qualities. 

Egas and Poultry . — Smaller quantities of eggs came on the markets 
and prices in general advanced. Ou the Johannesburg market 2s. 7d. 
per dozen wars realised for new laid and 2s. 9d. on the Durban market. 

On the Johanneshurg and Cape Town markets a weaker demand 
for poultry was experienced and prices declined. A stronger demand 
was experienced on the Durban market and higher prices were 
realised for poultry than during the previous month, 


Index of Prices of Field Crops and 
Pastoral Products. 

This index, as shown elsewhere, remained michanged at 158 since 
the previous niontli (with 1930-37-1938-39=100). 

The most important chang*es occurred in the case of: — 

(1) Hay which decreased from 137 in January to 134 in February 
as a result of the sharp decline in the price of teff hay. 

(2) Slaughter cattle which decreased from 183 to 176 niaiiily as a 
result of the vseasoual decline in prices of slaughter cattle. 

(3) Other Held crop products ”, i.e.^ potatoes, sweet-potatoes, 
onions and dry beans, which increased from 179 to 188 as a result of 
the price increase of |>otato(3s, onions and sweet-potatoeB, 

(4) “ Poultry and poultry products ” which incTeased from 21 B 
to 235 a result of a further increase in prices of eggs. 

T 


Index of Prices of Field Crops and Animal Products. 
(Basic period 1936-37 to 1938-39=100.) 


Season 
( 1st July to 
SOtti June). 

Summer 

Cereals. 

(«) 

Winter 

Cereals, 

((>) 

Hay. 

(r) 

' 

Otlier 

Field 

Crops. 

id) 

Pastoral 

Products.! 

ie) 

Dairy 

Products. 

(/) ■ 

Slaughter 

Stock. 

Poultry 

and 

Poultry 

Products, 

(ft) 

Com- 

bined 

Index. 

W’PIOTITS. 

10 

13 

2 

3 

34 

6 

17 

6 

" ', 100 ' ■ 

IW S9. 

-92 

■' 107 ' 

90 

89 

79 

102 

106 

92, 

r 93 


SO 

107 1 

77 

95 

115 

105 

mo 

89 

', '103 

1940-41 

109 

113 ' i 

106 

150 

102 

108 

110 

104 

108 

1941 -4i 

121 

134 

143 

203 

102 

131 

134 

14.5 ' 

I23„" 

. 1942-43 

100 

149 

144 

159 

122 

-147' ,' 

107 

173 

, 140 

1943- 










Jammry 

1 aoo 

152 

135 

116 

121 

138 

. 1,65 ' 

.159 

143' 

' Fehruarj. . . . 

303 

352 

133 

117 

122 

138 

150 

- 198 -' 

■ 145 , 

March.,., 

lOl ■- 

352. 

145 

120 

122 

138 

1,59 i 

230 

■147 ' 

April: 

159 

'3,52 ,' 

145 

143 

■ 122 

138 

163 

279 

■151 

May,, , 

169 

152 

147 

158 

122 

162 

' 165' 

337 

159'. 

■ June.,... ■ 

169 

152 

169 

166 

322 

162 

166 

214 

-L52 ', ' 

July...... 

■170' 

152 

178 

187 

122 

176 

182 -- 

195 

156';-,' 

'August. 

170 

152 

179 

181 

122 

181 

184 

-- 182 

- 1.56 ■ 

September..... 

169 

152 

186 

184 

^ 322 

181 

20! 

180 

' 158'"'' 

October. 

'369 

-: 152 

101 

189 

122 

181 

' 198' , 

169 

" 3.57 

Novemiier ..... 

'169 

163 

127 

208 

. 122 ' '! 

344 

197 

:''171' 

,^"1'59 :'■' ; 

December.-...., 

109,' 

183 

124 

204 

122 

", ,144 - - -! 

""■-194, 

200 

'■ 160 '- 

1944—" '■ 
.January..,.,.'. 

'' '■ 168 i 

'■ ''183 

137 

179 

122 

144 

183 

216 

158 

Fe-bruary. ' 

;-168 '! 

■' 183 

134 

188 

122 

'■ '144: ' 

.^,-176' " 

,"235: ■ ; 

, 158 


(d) Maize and kaffirconi. (<i) ?otatop«, sweet-potatoes, </) Bntterfat. cheese milk and 

(ft) Wheat, oats and rye. onion? and dried beans. cond'msinj? milk. 

(c) Lucerne and tetf hay. (e) Wool, mohair, hides and skins. fa) Cattle, ^lleep and pig8. 

(ft) FowiSj turkeys and eggs, , 
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" Average Prices of Apples^ Pears and Grapes on Municipal Markets* 


Season 
( 1st duly to 
30fcli Juno). 

Al’CLES (Bimliel liox). 

PHAt'iS 

(Bushel box,). 

(1K,AI‘KS 

Ol’ray). 

Jolian- 

iieslnu'u. 

All liinds. 

Joliaiinosburi^, 

Captj 

JetiamicBliuri^., 

O’iienb. 

imiri. 

White 

Winter 

Pi-ar- 

inaliL 

Worn- 

incrs-' 

hoek. 

Olienb 

muri. 

White 

Winter 

Pear- 

main, 

Wem- 

niew- 

lioek, 

.N.M. 

No. 1. 

(.hlsi'r. 


8. d. 

8. d. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

8. d. 

8. (1. 

g. d. i 

s. d. 


7 2 

(1 0 

6 10 

7 3 

8 

0 

,■43 

9 7 

4 2 

1 a 

10MM1. 

S 4 

7 1. 

0 4 

8 11 

10 

8 

0 0 

8 11 

i) 3 

1 B 

1042™4:{ 

8 11 

7 11 

7 3 

9 1 

10 

9 

0 9 

7 3 

8 0 

1 11 

1042-43 

14 0 

li 6 

9 1 

10 8 

12 11 

6 11 

— ' 

:io 8 

1 1.{,1 

1,043— 











January j 

— , 

17 5 

— » 

11 5 



— 


9 3 

2 3 

February ! 

10 1 

11 0 

14 4 

8 11 

9 

(1 

4 1! 


9 10 

1, G 


8 5 

10 1 

8 10 

0 2 

n 

8 

5 9 


10 0 

2 0 

April 1 

13 10 

10 0 

n 7 

10 4 

12 

2 

(5 11 


12 8 

2 2 

May. i 

IG 8 

11 11 

12 r> 

13 0 

13 

i) 

8 0 

....... 

M ■ H 

2 9 

June. 

LS 3 i 

17 1 

1.2 8' 

14 1 

1(5 

r> 

13 1 

j 

- 

.1 4 

July... 

1.7 3 

10 7 


12 0 

17 

2 

14 0 

! 

j 

— 

— 

lusust ; 

vr 5' 5 

18 10 

12 3 

13 10 

17 

9 

— 


: — 

8 G 

Septoinber ' 

H) 5 

21 10 

11 4 

12 G 

19 

1 

7 7 

1 

j 

) 13 0 

Oefcober 

2^ .1 

20 0 


12 1 

1,0 

0 


j 

- 

j 

November 

27 3 

20 7 


11 7 

12 

8 





Becember 

2D 0 

30 0 


10 7 

18 

0 

...... 



0 2 

1944— '■ . 











January. ...... 

15 1 

— 

18 0 

10 10 





20 7 

3 7 

Febrim.ry 

:i2, 4 


13 2 

11 0 



0 9 


14 2 

3 G 


Average Prices of Slaughter Cattle. 


Bref per lOD lb. 


SBA,so:^ 
(l8t June to 
3ist May), 


1OS8-30.. 

3 0 . 10 - 40 .., 

1040 - 41 ... ....... 

10 , 41 - 42 .,... . 

1042 - 41 ,. 

1943 —' ■ 

,. ;,':Januriry . 

Eetruary 

March,. 

A])ril.,, . , . , . . . 

May. . 

June. . . . 

Juiy.,.'. 

Aamist. ....... 

September. . , . . 
October... . , 

November 

December 

, 1944— 

January 

IB'efaruary 


Joimnnesburg. (a) 

Cape Town, (a) 

Durban, (b) 

Prime. 
No. 1, 

Good 
Medium. 
Ho, 2, 

Medium. 

, No. 3. 

Com- 
pound. 
No. 4. 

Prime. 

No. 1. 

Good 
Medium. 
No. 2. ^ 

'Medium. 
No. 3. 

N-M. 
Gno(,l 
No, L 

51rdinm, 
Nil,' 2. 

Gledinm 
Ko, 3. 

B. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

'■8, 

(i. 

s. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

8, 

d. 

8, 

d, 

S. 

d, 

a. 

a. 

i. 

a; 

S9 

0 

38 

8 

33 

9 

lU 

7 

36 

8 

34 

3 

31 

11 



33 

0 



38 

5 

35 

5 

33 

0 

30 

10 

37 

ll 

35 

4 

32 

0 


as 

,7 

mm. 

41 

4^" 

37 

U 

34 n 

32 

4 

41 

1 

38 

0 

34 

0 


34' 

0 

31 

3 

52 

1 

47 

■4^ 

42 

6 

38 

4 

52 

a 

48 

1 

43 

1 

4.5 

0 

«*«» 

40 

3 

63 

2 

57 

0 

61 

5 

48 

1 

80 

4 

58 

3 

50 


55 

11 


45 

6 

112 

10 

■67 

2 

62 

1 

47 

10 

, 

63 n 

■59 

S 

5'3^ 

9 

5,5 

0 

51 

0 

45 

ft 

60 

U 

55 

8 

49 

11 

44 

f> 

62 

8 . 

58 

3 

51 

9 

53 

1 

50 

4 

43 

11, 

59 

2 

54 

4 

48 

1 

43 

4 

57 

8 

63 

8 

47 

8 

52 

1 

■4(5 

B 

41 

0 

00 

8 

,55 

8 

48 

4 

43 

4 

50 

7 ■ 

55 

0 

49 

5 

52 

5 

47 

2 

■42' 

1 

59' 

M 

55 

3 

'48 

11 

43 

9 

61 

3 ',' 

56 

u 

.51 

0 

52' 

8 

47 

'6 

43 

6 

58 

2 

54 

9 

■46 

10 

46 

2 

58 n 

54 

8 

49 

■■2 

52 

6 

47' 

6 

42 

6 

68 

10 

63 

n 

80 

3 

5.5 

0 

m 

6 

60 

a 

53 

6 

57 

10 

50 

5 

4fi 

6 

70 

8 

65 

',3 

80 

6 

66 

0 

: 75 

4'. 

67 

0 

58 '10 

■63 

0 

56 

'Cl 

40 

0 

■78 

11 

■72 

10 

89 

0 

65 

8 

76 

4'. 

68 

7' 

60 

'5 

63 

■0 

55 

0 

40 

0 

81"' 

II 

77 

10 

70 

8 

65 

8 

78 11 

72' 

0 

64 

ll 

63 

0 

55 

0 

'40. 

0 

81 

0 

:,'75', 


80 

5 

63 

10 

87 

10 

78 

11 

60 

3 

63 

0 

55 

0 

40 

■0 

73 

8 

69 

2 

02 

10 

67 

10 

89 

2 

82 

2 

72 

2 

(S3 

0 

65 

0' 

40 

0 

80 

11 

66 

2 

60 

11 

6.5 

8 

82 10 

77 

8 

AS 

n 

63 

0 

' r>5 

O' 

40 

0 

08 

8 

64 

2 

56 

2 

48 


76 

8 

70 

10 

■62 

6 

63 

0 

56 

0 

40 

0 


AepordUm to new meat reuulntious fwm October, 104‘4 lo. 1 
correspoads approadmatoly to ^31. gooct^ Ho, 2 to good medium, f - •• * * 


* aud Ho, I to medium, 



CitOPS ANH JltAIlKliTS. 


Average Prices of Sheep and Lambs. 


Season 
( 1 st June to 
Slst May,) 

Mijtton (pejr 

Iamb (Prime) (per lb.). 

Johannesburg. (<0 

Cape To\n. (a) 

Durban, (b) 

J ohan- 
nesburg. 
(a) 

Cape 

Town. 

(a) 

Bur- 

ban. 

ib} 

No. 1 . 

Merino Hamels. 

Cross- 

breds. 

Merino. 

pANsi-ims 
. anal 

< IPOSS- 
lateisls. 

Prime. 
Ko. 1 . 

Medium. 
No. 2. 

■Piirno. 

Medium. 

Prime. 

Pdwio, 

Frienc. 


d. 

< 1 . 

d. 

d. 

d. 

(i. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

1W-2I9 


5*5 ' 

0*8 

5 ‘8 

6-0 

6*1 

5*3 

6*7 

6*4 

8*3 

I9JD-40 

6-5 

0*0 

*0*9 

B*9 

6-0 

0*3 

5*5 

6*8 

6*6 

8*0 

1910-41......... 

0*7 

<M 

0*2 

6*1 

6 -3 

0-5 

5*8 

7*0 

6-6 

8*0 

1941-42 

• 8 *:j 

7*4 

7*5 

7*7 

7-5 

7*7 

6*9 

8*0 

8*1 

8*8 

1942-411......... 

11*5 

9*8 

9*8 

10*7 

10-5 

.10-5 

9-6 

11*4 

10-8 

11*3 

1943-™ 











January 

11*2 

9*4 

9*5 

10*8 

lO*-! 

10*7 

9*9 

11*2 

10-8 

IM 

February. 

10*5 

8*6 

8'2 

K)'t 


10*5 

9*4 

10*4 ■ 

10*2 

11*0 

March 

n-5 

9*8 

9*0 

11*7 

IM 

10-2 

9-1 

11*5 

11*3 

10*9 

April 

12*0 

10*2 

9*f> 

12*4 

M-S 

10*3 

9*5 

12*0 

11*8 

n*o 

May.. 

12*0 

io*;i 

9*6 

13*1 

IIH 

10-3 

9*.5 

11*8 

13*2 

' 11*0 

June 

11*4 

10*2 

10*4 

10*3 

H -0 

10-3 

9*5 

11*8 

11*3 

11*0 

July 

11*4 

30*3 

10*3 

11*4 

M **2 

10*5 

9-8 

11*7 

11*2 

11*1 

AujJtu.st 

11 ‘8 

30-2 

10*8 

12*4 

42''2 

10-8 

100 

11*9 

12*0 

11*3 

September 

12*3 

10*9 

12*0 

12*9 

42'» 

lO'S 

10-0 

1 :M 

12*2 

11*3 

OctohiT 

11 *5 

9*0 

H)*l 

13'!1 

M-'g 

10*8 

10-0 

12*1 

11-5 

11*3 

Fovemher 

11-0 

10*1 

10-0 

10 *!) 

31 M 

10*8 

10*0 

32*6 

11-4 

11*3 

December 

12*9 

11*4 1 

11*5 

ll*fi 

32-0 

10*7 

10*0 

' 12*9 

12*1 

11*3 

1944— 











January 

12*4 

10-4 

10-0 

12*1 j 

32-9 

10-8 

10-0 

12*5 

n *.8 

11*3 

February 

12*3 

10-3 I 

9*6 1 

1 

n-. 1 

13 -r 

10*8 

10*0 

1 12*6 

11*7 

11*3 


(а) dresspii A’&laht au sold on thft hoof. 

(б) Dressed vvelyiht on thi3 hiriok. 


Average Prices of Pigs. 



Johaimesburg. (a) 

Durban. ( 6 ) 

Season 
( 1 st June to 

Bacouers. 

Porkers. 


Baconers. 

Porkers, 

31st May). 










Prime. 

2 nd 

grade. 

Prime. 

2 nd 

grade. 

Stores, 

Prime. 

2 nd 

grade. 

Prime. 

2 nd 

grade. 



. 'd. 

<!.• 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

> 

d. 

,1 938-30 

6*2 
■ 6*0 

'6*7 

5*3 

' 6*2 ■■■ 

A-fl) 

4*7 

6*0 

6*7 

6*2 

'f *6 

0*6 

1939-40......... 

, 5*1 ■ 

■ 4*8 • 

6*7 

6*1 

7*2 

0*.3'.' 

1940-41 

5*4" 

'4*5 

6*2 

4*5 

6*1 

3*$ 

4*0k 

4*0 

6*8 

0*3 

7*1 

6*.8 .. 

■I9II-42.' 

6*0 

4*6 

8*1 

7*1 

8*1 

6*9' 

1912-43 

8*6 

'7*6 

7*2 

6*0 

6*9 

10*8 

9*0 

10*6 

'9*1 

1943— 










January . 

8*4 

.7*7 

7*8 

6-6 

8*4 

9*4 

8*5 

10*8 

9*.l 

February. 

8*8 

7*8 

7-4 

6*8 

8*0 

10*2 

9*3 

10*5, 

9*4 

• Iklarch,. ...... . '■ 

8*8 

■7*7" 

8*1 

7*8 

1 7*'8' 

'■"7*.5 

0*8 

6*9 

7*0 

6*7 

6*2 

11*4 

10*1 

11*3 

9*9 

April 

9*1 

■ 5*9 ■ 

6*7 

7*4 

7*1 

7-2 

0*6 

11*2 

9*7 

11*5 

9*7 

May 

8*7 

8*7 

8 * 6 ' 

6*6 

11-9 

10*7 

32*1 

10*4 . 

June. ..... 

8*3 

8*4 

8*4 ' 

7*4 

7*1 

11*4 

9*9 

11*4 

9*8 

' JillV..., 

10*6 

8*8 ' 

11*9 

9*2 

August.. . 

8-7 

7*2 

10-8 

9*1 

10*0 

8*5,: 

■ September... . . . 

8*9 

■ ' 7*6 . „ 

7.7 

7*Q 

' ,7*4 ' 

30*9 

9*9' 

11*3 

10*2 ■ 

OetoluT.*. , , . , . 

8-8 

1 ; .■ 7.7 

. 7-7 ■ 

6-9 

7*8 

10 *3 

8*6 

30*0 

8*4 

November. .... 

/ 8*4' 

■' ■ 6*4 . 

7-7 ' 

6*8 

7*5 

10*2 

..■•■ 8*8 

10*7 

■ 8*8 

December... . . . 

' 7*7 

: ' 'O-i, 

S *1 

7*2 

7*3 

10*8 

;. , 8*8 . 

11*3; 

■9-8 ,; 

1944— 










January.,.. . . 

" '7*8 .■ 

' ' 6 *'' 0 ' 

^ .7*6"; 

■ 6*8 

0*5 

'■8*7 , 

7‘S 

10*9 

9-1 

'"'.Pebmary. . . .... 

7*2' ,. 


; 7*7 .' ■: 

1 0*6 

0*9 

8*6 

■7*2' 

" . 10*8 

■' 8*9, ■■ 


(o) per tl), lire 

(6) pw ft) 



Faeming in South Aeiuca 


A prU J 944 


Average Prices of Potatoes (per 150 lb.) on. Municipal Markets. 


Season 
( 1st Jiily to 
30th June), 

Johannesburg;. 

Durban. 

Pretoria. 

Cape 

I’own. 

Transvaal. 

N.M. Grade T. 

Natal. 

O.F.S. 

Trans- 

vaal. 

Cai'M). 

No. 

1. 1 

No. 

2. 

No. 


No. 

3. 

No. 

1. 

No. 

1. 

No. 

1. 

No. 

!. 

No. 



B. 

(i 

8. 

d. 

3 . 

d. 

8. 

d. 

8. 

(1. 

8. 

d. 

.s. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

1938-30 

6 

9 

0 

2 

8 

10 

8 

1 

8 

10 

8 

4 

6 

9 

8 

2 

6 

2 

1939-40. ..... 

6 

7 

6 

7 

8 

8 

8 

2 

9 

10 

8 

0 

6 

8 

9 

0 

7 

4. 

1940-41 

14 

2 

13 

4 

18 

6 

18 

5 

16 

10 

17 

1 

14 

7 

15 

7 

1.3 

It 

194! 42 

19 

3 

18 

7 

24 

9 

25 

4 

23 

3 

21 

0 

19 

10 

20 

1 

17 

:'i 

1942-43...... 

13 

7 

12 

6 

15 

8 

15 

11 

16 

9 

17 

8 

15 

8 

15 

0 

n 

10 

X043~ 










2' 









Jamiary.. . , 

7 

9 

6 

8 

10 

9 

10 

8 

14 

, — 


8 

5 

10 

9 

7 

1 

February. . , 

8 

3 

7 

2 

11 

8 

11 

6 

13 

7 

13 

1 

10 

0 

8 

4 

6 

2 

Mareh 

8 

10 

8 

5 

13 

1 

12 

7 

13 

9 

13 

8 

11 

1 

8 

4 

6 

5 

April 

11 

5 

n 

1 

15 

8 

15 

0 

14 

7 

15 

10 

13 

7 

13 

0 

ID 

5 

May 

12 

6 

12 

2 

15 

11 

1.5 

5 

16 

3 

16 

2 

13 

11 

15 

6 

11 

7 

' June 

12 

n 

14 

1 

10 

9 

19 

0 

17 

9 

16 

4 

IS 

4, 

14 

6 

11 

10 

July 

16 

4 

If) 

11 

21 

5 ; 

21 

4 

18 

10 

18 

2 

18 

9 

18 

I 

' 14 

5 

August. ... 

13 

5 

12 

5 

21 

3 

21 

7 

16 

3 

15 

2 

1 7 

3 

19 

0 

14 

5 

September. 

10 

5 

11 

3 

19 

3 

19 

10 

17 

11 

1.5 

3 

18 

11 

20 

0 

15 

0 

October 

10 

10 

10 

11 

18 

10 

IS 

1 

18 

10 

14 

8 

18 

4 

21 

3 

15 

0 

November. 

17 

3 

15 

10 

22 

10 

22 

4 

23 

10 

18 

3 

18 

7 

17 

t} 

11 

10 

December. . 

18 

7 

15 

11 

21 

4 

21 

1 

25 

11 

15 

8 

18 

8 

18 

8 

!4 

0 

1944— 



















January... . 

13 

11 

11 

4 

16 11 

16 

7 

22 

9 

20 

3 

17 

6 

17 

6 

12 

11 

February. . 

13 

8 

11 

4 

1 17 

11 

18 

1 

24 

10 

25 

0 

18 

0 

18 

11 

15 

11 


Average Prices of Onions and Sweet Potatoes on Municipal Markets. 





vjinujNa usiiu 

nf,j. 






Sweet 'iNitatocB. 


Skason. 

(1st July to 
30th June). 

Johannesburg. 

Gape 

Towm 

Pretoria. 


Durban. 




(120 lb,). 



Trans- 

vaal 

Cape, 

Cape. 

Cape. 

I,ocal 

Cape. 

Joban- 

burg. 

Table. 

Ditrban. 

(’apo 

Tnwn. 

1938-39.., ...... 

8, d. 

,s, d. 

8. d. 

8. 

d. 

s. 

(1 

8. 

d. 

s. 

(1 

s. 

d, 

a. 

(1 

8 3 

8 10 

7 .4 

7 10 

8 

6 

9 

6 

5 

7 

4 

S' 

5 

s 

1939-40 

6 3' 

9 10 

7 3 

9 n 

9 

8 

10 

5 

5 

7 

6 

9 

5 

0 

1940-41....... A. 

12' 5 

12 3 

9 10 

11 

n 

n 

2 

12 

7 

7 

3 

6 

4 

5 

8 

5 

1941-42.. 

10 5 

13 11 

10 4 

13 

10 

13 

0 

14 

3 

9 

10 

7 

! 

4 

1942-43......... 

. 13 8 

14 0 

12 6 

14 

7 

12 

9 

15 

5 

9 

B 

S 

1 

8 

5 

1943““ ' 
















January 

'■ 8' 5 

9 4 

7 8 

9 

6 

8 

1 

It 

5 

10 

2 

7 

6 

10 

4 

February. ..... 

7 10 

10 9 

7 3 

n 

3 

8 

1 

12 

4 

12 

0 

9 

2 

9 

4 

March 

8 1' 

11 0 

8 7 

12 

2 , 

8 

6 

10 

3' 

9 

6 

9 

10 

8 

8 

April. 

11 e 

12 to 

9 10 

13 

0 

9 

4 

14 

9 

9' 

9 

9 

9 

7 

1 

May ...... .... 

16, 4, 

15' 8 

IS 2 

17 

3 

15 

0 

18 

2 

S 

0 

7 

6 

7 

11 

June. . . . 

17: 3 

17 ' 4' i 

15 3 i 

18 

1 

12 

0 

18 

9 

8 

5 

8 

6 

9 

2 

July 

17 9 

20 2 

16 6 i 

19 

3 

20 

7 

23' 

1 

7 

11 

8 

0 

.8 

6 

Aueust. ...... . 

, 17: 

23 ■ 3 

21 4 i 

27 

9 

21 

4 

23 

0 

9 

3 

to 

0 

12 

4 

September. .... 

26 ' ' 6 ■ 

.26 .8'. 

'"24, , 9' ■■ 

26 

8 

26 

4 

■'28 

6 

11 

4 

10 

3 

12 

7 

October,,, ; . . . . 

'19. 4' 

23 10 

',24 5 ■' 

21 

4 

34 

5 

30 

' 0:. ■ 

.13 

2 

11 

3 

n 

0 

November..... 

"'■16" 6, 


19 7 

— 

- 

22 

0 

„ '25. 

.1 

13 

5 

11 

ll 

'1,0 

s 

December,..,., 

, 12.11 : 

13 10 

. -''9.,;:' 8 . 

, ;15 

1 

18 

6 

16 

6 

J.2 

0 

10 

'5. , " 

0 

0 

1944— 

Januarv 

IX 3 

10 9 

8 8 

12 

3 

9 

6 

11'. 

7 

T4 

'1 '■ 

9 

4 

II 

10' 

February 

12 7 

14 0 

7 10 

13 

■■ 

12 

9 

IS 

.0 

If) 

,'8 

10 10 

'11' 

6 



Crops and Makicets 


Average Prices of Cabbages, Cauliflower and Tomatoes on Municipal 

Markets. 


CAHAOliS (Bag), (it) j (.:!ADI.1W,0WEK (Bag), (it) TOHATOM (Trays 15 lb.). 


SlCABfW 

(I. St July to i 
30th Jiioo). i 

Julian- 

aeaburg. 

Capfi 

fvwn. 

Durlaio, 

Jbbiin- 

neaburg. 

Csv|>o 

Town, 

Durban. 

N.M. j 
No. 1. j 

Jolumii 

Other. 

3sbiirg. 

Cape 

Town. 

Durban. 


a. 

<1. 

B. 

<1. 

9 , 

d. 

8. 

d. 

8. 

1. 

8. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

(i. 

8. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

ilKMO. 

3 

10 

3 

0 

,3 

10 

3 

0 

1 

8 

3 

5 

2 

2 

1 

3 

1 

8 

0 

10 

I1I40-4! 

5 

10 

4 

8 

7 

1 

3 

11 

4 

3 

5 

3 

2 

7 

1 

6 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1041 -43 

a 

10 

5 

5 

n 

5 

5 

ft 

0 

7 

7 

!1 

3 

1 

1 

9 

2 

3 

1 

6 

1942^43., 

f> 

0 

fi 

11 

9 

1 

5 

0 

5 

ft 

7 

6 

3 

4 

1 

10 

2 

1 

2 

7 

1943— 





















January 

5 

1 

0 

0 

12 

ft 

.. 



.. 

- 


4 

n 

2 

4 

2 

ft 

2 

8 

Fehriinry 

a 

4 

10 

2 

ir> 

2 

5 

7 

5 

8 



5 

5 

2 

7 

1 

8 

2 

11 

March 

5 

0 

9 

ft 

a 

ft 

ft 

ft 

5 

n 


— 

3 

11 

1 

9 

1 

10 

2 

7 

April..* 

4- 

1 

9 

5 

8 

1 

3 

2 

ft 

1 


4 

3 

4 

1 

7 

2 

2 

3 

X 

May j 

4 

r> 

0 

0 

( 

ft 

3 

1(1 

5 

0 

7 

0 

4 

10 

2 

0 

2 

3 

2' 

6 

June i 

7 

0 

5 

5 

12 

8 

8 

7 

ft 

1 

11 

11 

7 

2 

3 

8 

4 

0 

3 

6 

July 

10 

4 

0 

7 

11 

1 

8 

r» 

5 

3 

11 

0 

7 

M 

4 

5 

3 

10 

2 

1 

Auanet * 

12 

4 

ft 

8 

ll 

ft 

7 

1 

B 

5 

10 

8 

7 

11 

4 

8 

4 

ft 

2' 

8 

September.,... 

!T 

0 

ft 

8 ' 

11 

a 

14 

5 

1 ft 

8 

13 

f> 

8 

5 

4 

3 

4 

5 

2 

5 

October ....... 

7 

10 

8 

t) i 

M 

4 

8 

10 

1 b 

5 

ft 

2 

8 

3 

4 

2 

4 

4 

2„ 

8 

November 

,10 

5 

5 

7 

,14 

U 

12 

7 

1 0 

0 

3 

0 

4 

0 

2 

0 

2 

10 • 

1 

1 

December 

9 

8 

4 

{ 

0 

1 8 

7 

7 

4 

; 5 

10 


4 

2 

1 

7 

3 

2 ■ 

1 

8 
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Januarv 

: 0 

5 

^ 5 

2 

14 

ft 

j 5 

4 

i 2 

ft 

i 


4 

3 

’ 1 

ft 

2 

2 

1 

2 

I’ebruary. . , . . . 

1 ' 

5 

1 7 

8 

22 

•> 

i “ 

8 

i ■ 


I 

- 

4 

7 

1 

0 

2 

0 

2 

3 


(j) Woiirhts* of hajj;s varv, Init oo Wks avt’rage are aiiprositmitolv {i5» ibllow<» : li’or cMbhaues — Jolmnncaburor, 105 !b. 
Cjijh) Towji 105 Itn, iuhI Durlnuit IM) tb. Kor wmlillower— Johaimcsburg 100 lb, Cap© Town 05 Ib., aad 
Durbaij 85 lb- 


Average Prices of Green Beans, Green Peas and Carrots on Municipal 

Markets. 


SHJAFON ' 
(1st July to 
30th June), 

GeKIW BBans (Pocket 20 U>.), 

Okkkn Pbas (Pockets 20 lb.). 

Carrots (Bag). («). 

Johan- 

neaburg. 

Cape 

Town. 

Durban, 

Johan- 

ucaburg. 

Cape 

Town. 

Durban. 

Johan- 

nesburg. 

Cape 

Town. 

D'urban. 


a* 

d. 

8. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

a. 

d. 

8, 

d. 

■ ’ s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

1938»30; 

1 

,8 

2' 

8 

2 

0 

2 

4 

1 

ft 

. 1 

2 

3 

8 

2 

6 

6 

1 

1940 41..,. 

1 

11 

2 

ft 

1 

5 

2 

8 

2 

4 

2 

3 

5 

9 

4 11 

13 

4 

194 1-42...' 

2 

7 

' 3 

10 


ft 

3- 

n 

3 

3 

3 

4 

8 

5 

8 

10 

17 

2 

1942-43.,..' 

3 

I 

4 

3 

i 

0 

3 

3 

2 

10 

3 

ft. 

■ 6 

1 

8 

ft 

18 

'2 

1943—, 



















January 

1 

0 

3 

3 

■ 3 

5 

2 

4 

ft 

ft 

4 

7 

» 

9 

5 

1 

"11 

S'' 

'February, 

2 

5 

4 

4 

3 

10 

. 4 

8 

B 

ft 

6 

1 

6 

0 

, 6 

5 

It 

4 

March 

2 

8 

3 

1 

1 

6 

ft 

7 

4 

5 

S 

10 

7 

9 

■' -4 • 

0 

19' 

1 

April 

2 

0 


',2 

2 

3 

B 

1 

3 

0 

2 

8' 

8 

,1 

6 

10 

23 

11 

May.,,;,;, . . . , , 


u 

4, 

11 

2 

11 

5 

11 

4 

8 

5, 

2 

8 

5 

11 

,1 

18 

10 ■ 

June,..',.,. 

6 

'5 

4 

0 

4 

7, 

6 

5 

B 

1 

ft 

3 

0 

1 

13 

4 

18,' 

.7 ■■ 

July..,. 

9, 

0 

10 

1 

7 

2 

4' 

ft 

6 

ft 

’ 5 . 

10 

11 

9 

16 

1 

17 

10 

August. ....... . 

5 

2 

6 

11 

ft 11 

4 

10 

, 5 

4 

4 

7 

' '13 

3 

14 

6 

21 

0 

September...... 

6 

3 

7 

7 

. 4 

U 

4 

7 

5 

2 ' 

3 

4 

10 

10 

13 

4 

21 

2 

OetOber . ...... 

■1 

I'l 

4 

4 

'1 

10 

1 

10 

1 

11 

2 

8 

8 

5 

10 

11 

',12 

3 

.'November, 

, 1, 

6 

■■ 2 

2 

2 

- 2 ■ 

4 

6 

1 

0 

3 

10 

7 

5 

6 

3 

8 

11 

December. ..... 

2 

1 " 

0 

6 

2 

5 

3 

8 

1 

5 

6 

10 

B 

6 

7 

0 

7 

. 7 ■■■ 

1044— ■ ■ ,:, , 



















JanuAry.. . . 

1 

..,0 

' ''l' 

2 '■ 

3 

5 

4 

7 

1 

6 

6 

'7 

7' 

4 

,' 3 

6 

7 10 

. February.'. . . , . 

; 4 

. 4 , 

' ,2. 

I 

:'4 

0 


2 


- 


ft 

"" 'ft 

0 

6 

0 

i “ 

I 


id) WHithtJ* of baga wy, but oa tlw averaga are approxtoately as follows :"*-Jolmtt0esburg, 130 lb, Cape 
Towa, PO lb. c';'aad JDurbaa, 120 lb,, ' 



Crops ais'b Markets. 


Average Prices of Eggs and Poultry on Municipal Markets* 





Eggs. 


“■ ! 


Fowls (Live, each). 

TpkektS (fJve, 

each). 

Sbabon 
( 1st July to 
SOtb June). 

Johannes- 

burg, 

Kew 

Laid. 

Per 

Dozen. 

Durban, 
Kew 
Laid, 
Per ‘ 
Bozen. , 

Cape 

Town. 

Per 

100. 

Johannes- 

burg. 

Durban. 

Cape 

Town. 

Joliannes- 

burg. 

X>«rl)an. 

'Capis 

Town. 


s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

3. 

d. 

a d. 

8. d. 

8. 

d. 

f. d. 

"r. d. 

1938-39 

1 

0 

1 

1 

7 

IL 

2 

6 

2 4 

2 7 

10 

7 

12 7 

10 3 

1939-40 

0 

11 

1 

3 

7 

4 

2 

6 

2 5 

2 5 

10 

2 

12 6 

9 Jl 

1940-41 

1 

1 

1 

3 

8 

3 

2 

11 

2 !0 

3 0 

8 

5 

12 0 

9 8 

1941-42 

1 

6 

1 

9 

10 

7 

3 

5 

3 4 

3 7 

12 

!0 

,'!6 2 

"14 4 

1942-43 

1 

10 

2 

0 

13 

5- 

4 

6 

4 2 

4 8 

16 

3 

16 10 

15 0 

1043- 






" 









J a unary 

1 

8 

2 

2 

13 

11 

3 

10 

3 9 

4 8 

17 

11 

16 0 

11 6 

I-ebruary 

2 

3 

2. 

7 

16 

7 . 

3 

8 

4 3 

3 10 

18 

5 

16 3 

12 3 

March 

2 

0 

3 

2 

30 

4 

3 

10 

4 8 

4 4 

33 

■a 

a 8 

14 0 

April 

3 

3 

3 

n 

24 

8 

4 

2 

4 8 

4 3 

13 

8 

14 8 

a 0 

May 

3 

10 

4 

10 

29 

2 

4 

U 

4 11 

4 2 

14 

8 

15 10 

a 0 

June 1 

2 

3 

2 

9 

38 

7 

5 

6 

4 8 

4 10 

17 

2 

17 1 

13 1 

July 

1 

9 

2 

0 

16 

3 

6 

4 

5 .5 

6 0 

17 

6 

10 1 

If) 0 

AuKUSt 

1 

8 

1 

9 

13 

0 

6 

4 

5 5 

6 H 

17 

1 

20 7 

18 !0. 

Si‘i>teTUber 

1 

7 

1 

0 

11 

8 

6 

7 

5 6 

7 4 

17 

6 

23 1 

20 10 

Oct niter 

1 

5 

1 

8 

11 

7 

7 

1 

0 10 

7 3 

18 

7 

25 0 

17 0 

November 

1 

8 

1 

9 

11 

8 

5 

11 

0 1 

6 8 

20 

a 

'25 9 

16 2 

December. ..... 

2 

1 

2 

2 

14 

7 

5 

4 

0 0 

6 0 

21 

a 

, 24 10 

18 8 

1044— 















Jnminry. 

2 

4 

2 

4 

17 

3 

4 

10 

4 10 

5 0 

16 10 

10 4 

13 11 

February 

2 

7 

2 

9 

19 

2 

4 

3 

4 10 

4 4 

j 14 

0 

20 10 , 

12 10 


Average Prices of Lucerne, Teff, Kaffircorn and Dry Beans. 



L0CEIINK (per 100 lb.). 

Teir 
Johan- 
nesburg 
(fir) 100 lb. 

KAFaueoRN in 
bags (200 lb.). 

SKAKON 

AND 

Month (b). 

Joliaanesbui’g (a). 

Cape 

Town 

F.o.r. Producers 
Stations. 


Cape. 

Trans- 

vaal. 

1st. 

grade. 

Kl. 

K2. 


8. 

d. 

8. d. 

8. d. 

8. d. 

8. d. 

8. (L 

1938- 30 

3 

K) 

3 1 

4 0 

2 7 

13 1 

12 9 

1030-40. . ; 

3 

0 

2 ,".0 ', 

3 4 

2 6 

8 8 

0 4 

1940-41 .... 

: 4 

2 

3, ''5 

4 3 

3 3 

10 -6 

17 0 

1041^42 

0 

7 

■' 5 '2 

0 8 

4 7 

18 10 

19 6 

1042-43 ... 

,5 

0' ■' 

6 0 

7 4 

5 0 

24 10 

24 10, 

1043— 

J.annary.... . . , 

■'5 

0 

4 ' 0 

7 8 

--v 

0 'e 

27 3 

27 3, 

February * ..... . 

0 

0 

6 6 

7 2 

6 0- 

34 2 

84 2 

March. ........ 

„ 0 

6 

6 3 

7 3 

5 4 

29, 6 

20 6 

April 

, 6 

6 

«« 

7 0 

6 3 

2! 7. 

„2l' 9' 

May... 

5 

7' 

, 

7 6 

., 0' . 4 ' 

21 '8 ■' 

21 8 

Juno 

6 

.7 

6 9 

7 6 

6 6 

21; 4 

22 1 ' 

July 

6 

a 

6 6 

7 9 

■■ 6 -8 ■ 

■,.'■24' 6 ',; 

25 0, 

August.. .. . , . . 

7 

0 

6 6 

7 0 

0 8 

■ 24'^'. 7 : ! 

25 ' 0 

September 

7 

4 

6 8 

7 9 

0 7 

23 8 

■24 4,'. 

October 

6 

2 

■ ■ 6' 7 '■' 

7 4 

6 6 

22 0 

23 9 

Kovember 

■4 

', 0'. 

'4 7 ' 

6 9 

4 11 

; 0,', 

22 '0 

December..... . 

■ ,4 

6'^ 

' ,4 2 ' 

6 9 

0 4 

i 21 . s ■■ 

.■,.■■.21, 3 

1944— 

Jamunry 

5 

0 


7 0 

0 10 

■ .’.[t ■ 0 

■ ! * ■ 

20 3 

IS 10 

20 .0 

19 2 

February. ...... 

0 

2 

■'.,'3^4', 

7 0 


|)K\^ liBAKS (200 lb,), 
l>rtgtj. 


JoluiniR'sburg (a). 


Spf‘ckl«i 

Sugar. 


Cow 

Peas. 


ICid. 

ney. 


B. d. 
25 0 

21 II 
20 1) 

22 10 
U 0 


»0 


34 8 
25 7 

41 i\ 

42 I 
40 0 

m 11 

05 0 
04 7 
03' t 
. 59 10', 


m 4. 
08;' 1 


a. (1. 
10 4) 
13 n, 
■10 8 
19 8 
20, . 8 


21 4 

22 8 
26 3 


27 

28 
28 
21) 


33 0 

34 6 

33 8 

34 .0 
31 '6 


'26 ' 0 
23'. '4 


B. .<!. 
24 2 
2) 2 

27 n 

28 3' 
24 2 


2 ! '1 
23 3 
27 ■ 1 
24,10 
28'' 9 
29 3 

31 10 

32 4 
34 8 
32 II 
36 7 
32 0 


30, 2 
30 1! 


(a> MnaHpnl Market. . : 

(w Kaffircorn Ist June-SUst May ; Dry Beans ist AprlMlst March ; Lnccrne and Toff 1st July 
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Information on Departmental 
Publications* 

Farming In Sowth Africa, the monthly journal of the DepaTtment/" confcaina popular as 
well as scientific articles on a variety of agricultural topics, useful to both the farmer 
and the housewife, while the Crops and Markets Section supplies information on crop 
prospects, market prices and exports of agricultural produce. 

The following particulars in regard to subscriptions and advertisements ^should be 
noted p— ' 

Subscription. — Within the ITnion* South West Africa# Bechuanahrnd Protec-torate# 
SoiHhern Rhodesia, Swaziland, Basutoland, Mocambitjue, Angola, Belgian Congo, and 
British, Territories in Africa, 6s, (otherwise Ts, fid.) per annum, post free, payable in 
advance. 

Ayiplications, with subscriptions, to be sent to the Government Printer, I^och Street, 
Pretoria. 

Advertisements.-^The Tariff for Classified Advertisements is: 2d. (two pence) a 
word with a minimum of 63 . per advertisement (prepaid). Repeats, not entailing any 
change in the wording, will be published at half the cost of the original. 

Gortilltiofis:— • , ■ " - 

(1) The advertisement will be classified under specific headings, and pnly one 
black letter (initial letter) is permitted. 

(2) Advertisements in which .prices are mentioned must contain the name and 
address, of the advertiser. A nom-de-plume or box .numbei' only ia not f fllcieiit, 
and unless- this condition, is strictly observed, advert,isemeritH will not be 
accepted. 

(3) Advertisements will be classified strictly in accordance with the aubjeciunat.ter 
' o,f 'the annoirncemcnt, determined by "the first item mentioned and cannot ho 

inaerted under irreleva-nt headings, 

(4) Displayed, classified- advertisements will also be accepted. The char,gc, liowevcr, 
will be 15s. per inch, single column, per insertion, without reduotion for 

/repeats. ■ 

Copy for Advertisements to be in the. hands .of the , Government- Briaier, ' 
not later than the 20th of the month preceding publication. 

Send all advertisements direct to the Government Printer, or writ© to Mm for details 
.as . to tariff .for advertiaements- 

Popwlar Bulletins.— Bulletins on various agncultural topics are published by the 
Department to meet public demand. A list of available bulletins giving particulars of 
cost, etc-, is obtainable free of charge from the Editor. Department of Agriculture and 
Forestry, Pretoria., 

Scientific Publications. — From time to time the different Divisions pf the Dopartment 
issue science bulletins incorporating the results of research work conducted by them, 
Other scientific publications issued are; The Ondersiepoort Journal ”, “Memoirs of tho 
Botanical Survey of South Africa”. “ Bothalia “ Entomological Memoirs “ and the 
-‘-.-“'Annual, Reports .of the ...Dow Temperature Research , Institute, ”, Information in regard 
to .these, publications -is obtainable from thC’ Editor. Depa»rtment of Agriculture' and 
Forestry. Pretoria.,-' *, . 

Press. Service. — The. Press .-of South' Africa, is ' now supplied with- a .-bulletin of agnculiural 
information for their exclusive use. This information is published fortnightly by all newE-. 
papers and other journals throughout the country. 

Farmers* Radio Service.— In addition to the printed information supplied by the 
.-Department to, "members ' of .''the farming community,, the -Department, in, collaboration' 
with'. th,e: :,South, ' African'. Broadcasting-.: ..Corporation, ' also -maintains - a diiily broadcasting 
service,. to '. fa,nhers. , „ 'Information, in,,',, regard. : to times-, of . broadcasting is - 'contai'ncd in the 
programmes issued by the Broadcasling Gorporation. 

Iw^umcs-— All general inquiries in regard to the publications of "the .Department* 
including the Radio Service, should be addressed to the Editor. Department of 
Agriculture and Forestry, Pretoria. 

* '',D,..'..D':,.SBYMdRE, Editor. 
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Editorial: 


' Maintenance ■ of our Live Stock. ■ 

We are on tlie tliresliold' of winter— a period of feed scarcity and often 
of distress for large stock in the Union. .For tlie stock farmer this 
period has always been fraught with anxiety and Inisgiving* since 
there is the constant danger of the spring rains failing to arrive after 
the long, cold and dry winter months. 

It has, therefore, become an established practice among the 
majority of progressive farmers to help their large stock through the 
winter by pioviding supplementary feed where the grayling is uncer- 
tain in addition to ensuring that adequate stocks are held in reserve 
for a possible drought in spring. 

The excessive rains during the past sumiiier have not only 
hampered hay-inaking operations, but have also seriously affected the 
quality of the veld hay produced, with the result that less reliance 
than ever can be placed on the natural graring this year. 

Provision for supplementary .feed is, therefore, an urgent neces- 
sity if we are to tide our large stock safely over the winter in those 
parts where a sufficient number of reserve grazing camps are not 
available. 

Those fanners who are fully aware of the usefulness and value 
of their stock have already taken timely measures : They have sown 
green feed and have taken care to build up adequate supplies of 
fodder crops for the difficult winter months. The Department has 
always urged that every stock farmer should make this his aim, since 
it is in a condition to survey conditions in all parts of the country 
and, therefore, knows how disastrous neglect in this respect can be 
for the livestock of the Union. ^ Fortunately the practical example 
set by progressive farmers throughout the Union is helping to demon- 
strate to others that the timely provision of leed is essential for the 
maintenance of a sound and prosperous livestock industry. The large 
number of silos and haystacks: to be, seen on many farms in the Union: 
are ' striking, examples of this progressiveness. ' That these fanners 
■are^well rewarded for the timely provision of feed is evidenced by the 
thrifty, condition and growth of their cattle, the good prices obtained,, 
for their fat' slaughter oxen, ihe excellent production of, their dairy 
cows and the adequate numher of well developed young' cattle to, 
replenish their herds— the logical results of providing feed which 
will en,able The,' animals largely 'to maintain their summer .eondltion 
and summer production even through the winter months. 

Owing to the '.present high price, levels of' grain and hay pro- 
ducts, farmers are unfortimately prompted to dispose of such products 
• for cash, .and, the 'results 'mf 'this' 'tendency'are': 'alrea'.dy manifesting 
' themselves, in the'' leaner ',cond,ition"ahd .pporer, development' of "yoimg 
stock."' , 

'/'.The'''D'e'partTO'ent, .therefore, ,U'rg'ently ''re.quests: 'farmers to think 
twice; before’ allo.'wing' their 'stock ■ to 'suff'er, from lack of feed ' during 

'y-': XOonMn% 0 d''ron page 294 , 
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Building Site for the Silo. 

L. C. J. Gertenhach,, Extension Officer^ Dundee. 

farmer who comtemplates building one or more , silos must „ 
' decide beforehand on a suitable site for the striictiires, and oii 
their size. 

The points to, be takeii info consideration are the Itdlowiiig 

(1) The use to which the silage wdll be put, (2) the (iistaiiee from 
the lands to the silo; and (dj the distance from the silo to the place 
where the animals are fed. 

After these three, points lave been considered, the following imist 
be taken into account, namely, convenience and ec,‘onoitty in filling 
the siloj convenience and economy, of labour in emptying the si.lc), 
and convenience and economy in the building of the silo. 

Uses of Silage. 

The uses to which silage is put can be subdivided as follows:™ 

(a) exclusively for dairy caws; (h) for the fattening of oxen; and 
(c) as supplementary feed fox dry stock. 

In the first case the ideal site for the silo would be ,near the byre 
or milking shed, the latter is built, its site should also receive 

careful consideration ) The silo should be built in such a way that 
the s,ilage can be transferred straight from the silo 'into tlie shed. In 
the case of a tourer silo the opening should lead into t,lie small piissage 
behind the manger in order that the feed can be loaded on to m F*sirt 
or dumped into a wooden container for eonveyanee 'to tlic iiiaiiginx 
This also applies to the trench or pit silo, in which cruse an is 

made in" the wall of the byre. If, as is generally tiie csrse, i.lie byre is 
|)rovided with two rows of mangers, the best plan wi,ll be to erect tun:) 
or more silos. 

Where oxen and dry stock are to. be fed, it is best to tak'e the 
farming system into consideration. .As, a rule, store oxen are ’hot 
, allowed .much, grazing, so that in their case it would be hirst to l)ujl(l 
■the silo near the lands., A lean-to, and a maTig,er can then be, built 
, around' th,e silo, and a, small room erected for the'storage of meal 'a,nd 
■ggxain for'the oxen. This procedure would reduce ,the transport costs 
to, ''ia, minimum, and will prove the. most economical :from. every point 
'of vHew. ■ 

,■ ■. .-' \Where. mlage' is used solely .as supplemen,tary,feed for dry stordl, 
,winter\grazing and the lands, must be given.' con s.i deration. If wintc!:r 
,pa'sturesrpermit':of the , production of -silage. crops, the silo ,sh,,oul(l be 
■: erected ',n::‘ear ,' them .and provided with a',in'an.ger ,'as described above. 
'.'If, 'this is'j not, possible, the ' lands nearest, to such pasture's vsliould be 
■■used' for':i, 'the '"cultivation' of sila.ge "crops^ and the silo erected, in. the 
,,;.Gainp- 'I ' ■ '■ , 

', :FtoM'' the. ■foregoing' it will -be clear that, whatever course' is 
adopted, |:'he,gnain:,^con8id,erati,o'n^'s|iould be to m'ake the c.onveywnee of 
the the--^^^^ to-' t'he ■silo and,, from the.^ si'Io ,to': .th'e* manger 

as convenient as possible. The same " consideration applies in' the 
transport of npuipost, which ■should' in any case Be made' on the feeding 
sites. t 

\ Filling of Silos. 

After the site for the silo iaa been finally decided on, the ether 
points mentioned above cam be given consideration. If it is possible, 
for example, to. build a tower silo where, a.' lorry '^ or ■w-agori ea'U .b,'e' 
driven to a point on a level' with "'the. top of' the silo,. '..'the lattercon" be 
filled from above. This is only rarely poBsible,':'how,ever. - ''If 'a cutter 
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A Cattle Grip or Clamp. 

J. P. J. van Vurcn, Extension Officer, Ficksburg. 


A LTIIOITGII a enisli greatly facilitates tlie liaiulliiig- ol: catfle, 
geacral experieiiee lias shown that it does not enalde aiiiiiiajs to 
be brought under eoniplete contio]. Hitherto tjie practice has been 
to insert loose transverse poles through openings in the cru.slt_, in front 
of ami hehind ail animal, in anler to make it stand while heing 
handled. Only too often, however, the aiiinials either turn round. 



PLAN OP CATTLE GRIP OB GLAMP 
:293':^ : 
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attempt to force tlieir way between tlie poles, or Jump over 
fact, they do anythin" but stand stilL In order to make tiie liaiidliiig 
of cattlemii a criisli absolutely efl'ective, a, "rip or clamp sucdi as tiiat 
shown in the accompanying illustration, is iirdispensaiile. ^ 

On a recent tour through Southern RJiotlesia the writer noticed 
that almost every farmer with w^hom he came in contact, had jrro- 
vided his crush with such 'a cattle clamp. In the East (toast fever 
area south of Salisbury, he had the privilege one morning of seeing 
how effectively this clamp worked. The fanner eorH:‘er!ied was 
engaged in hand-dressing his cattle, about 2,000 hi number, ^ against 
ticks. Five labourers proved to be quite sufficient for this work. 
l\vo natives drove the cattle into the crush, two stood next to iJie 
crush, one on each side of it, to treat the cattle once they were gripped 
ill the clamp, and one manipulated the grip itvself. A ininiitiuin of 
time and effort was required to carry out this troublesome operation. 

The writer was so greatly impressed with the effectiveness of the 
clamp that he made further enquiries and was provided witli a lihie- 
print of its design. A sketch of the clamp originally a|')peared in tlie 
Rhodesia ■ Agricultural Journal and in August 1939 a reprint 
(No. 1124) was piiblislied. The illustration shown is a cofiy made 
from the original as it appeared in the reprint mentioned. 

How the Clamp Works, 

The front elevation of the clamp is as seen from inside fiht^ crush. 
By raising flie lever, the Jaw's of the -elamp are opened, as indicated 
by the dotted lines. As, soon as the neck of an animal walking 
normally through the crush is opposite the damp, the h.'ver is 
depressed and' the animal’s neck is' vsecurely gTi'f')|')cd, ■ Imnmdiatcdy 
the treatment has, been completed, the lever is raised and tlie Jaws 
open wide enmigli to allow the animal to -walk on undisti'iidsial. 

In this way o.ue, person can handle the clamp, as 'wcsll as the 
animal gripped. Cattle soon' become, used to it, and a, (‘omsidc>ral)l<» 
saving of ti'me and labour is obviously effected. AVlmre fjii'rly wild 
' cattle -THU st- be handled, the lever handle can be lengthened by ’menus 
of ,a piece of. piping, so that the operator can stand a littb?’ furtl,ie:r 
back from the crush to avoid, frightening the animal by Iris 'dose 
♦presence. Where' very .young' cattle are handled, the Kp.ace between 
the Jaws of the damp can be regulated accordingly. 

As will 'be seen from the illustration, the quantity o'f 'material 
'pqiiired for the construction of" the cattle clamp in an existing o.rush, 
is so small, and the cost and trouble' involved, so trifling, that no 
■fajmer who has a crush on his farm, should' remain 'witho'nt one. 
This 'clainp is so ' :,effecrtive ' that it is absolutely 'indispe',ti,sal)lcr in, 
., handliiig. cattle ' for the purpose. -of dosing,, injm4io,n', /inormlation, 
■" branding, dehorning, treatment a'gainst ticks u'od for wounds, c4:c. 


MaiMeiiaiice :Of' oBr- Live Stock:— ' ' [Continued itowi 2m. 

ibe, w'in.ter months.. ; . They should .'bear .in' mind that . the building up. 
of ' a' sound . livestock population,', is,; a matter .of'' many years', and that 
'lack of 'adequate feed'' may ''result ''in'', a set-back, the 'effects' 'of which 
will', take 'years' to, ''repair.;'; '■'Farmers ;are, .there.fore, 'w.arne(l not tft 
'.■.allo.'w'., the '■■soxind ..'and.'Veeognised 'practice .of providing", feed on. which 
''''■the.,',welfare our. '''livestock .."d'epends,: to .ffie'' upset "by the'" present,, 
temporary disturbing influences. ^ 

:;;':;;l'yl'^,c,',F'*'',,Bergh,,''''.S.em 'Division ' of '^. 

Animal and Crop Production.) 

''l' I.'-:- 
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Cultivation and the Soil Mulch* 

' Dr* A* R* Saunders, Senior Research Officer, College of 

Agriculture, Potchefstroom* 

all the l,)eliefs and theorie^s concerning tlie cultivation of the 

soih few have found such ready acceptance as that of the' soil 
mulch ^ as a means of conserving soil moisture. In South Africa the 
lack of lufisture is a problem which seldom ceases to trouble the mind' 
of tlie farmer,' who, although rightly conservative in his outlook, is 
ready to grasp at any simple method which is likely to improve the 
chances of obtaining a good crop in spite of the liiriited and erratic 
rainfall. The soil-mulch theory appealed to hiiir because of ' its 
plausibility and the ease- with which the method could be applied, 
with the result that the belief in it has now become firmly established. 

For a considerable time the theory also held sway^ amongst 
scientific agriculturists.^ Masses of' technical evidence were .adduced 
in its support, but. this evidence was in most instances; based on 
laboratory studies of soil in an artificial state. Even so, discrepancies 
were found and, no matter how facile the arguments to explain them 
away, the whole issue has time and again been thrown into doubt. 
In consequence it has once more become an important subject for 
discussion and investigation. 

Experiments. 

To review all the experimental %vork carried out overseas is far 
l')eyond the purpose and vscope of this brief article. Critical investi- 
gatio'us under South African conditions are few and far be'tween, and, 
as might 'l,)e expected, the meagre data available are to a certain 
extent conflict hi g, Tims Mc.Kenzie('‘) at tlie Glen College of Agri- 
culture in 192(S reported an apparently marked beneficial' effect of 
cultivation to maintain a soil mulch as compared to Bcrapirig off the 
weeds and leaving, the surface soil undisturbed. That this effect 
might have been real is by no means, an impossibility, but the soil 
was of a type which readily forms a crust after a, rain and .the 
question arises whether the result obtained was due to moisture con- 
servation or to better moisture absorption on th,e c'ultivatefl tlian on 
the uncultivated plots. 

Simultaneously with The experiment at Glen there was another 
in progress at Pietersburg in the hTorthern Transvaal. The results 
have been previously reported- by' the writer(®). , ^They agree in the 
main with those of 'McKenzie, and their most striking. feature is the 
failure, during 1924-25, of the maize crop to produce' any grain at all 
on the plots where weeds 'were left undisturbed, while the best method 
of cultivation, that ..year gave a- yield of over''25 hags.peiMnorgen, ' In 
1939-40 and 1940-41 '.Hofmeyr(®). at Glen again obtained 'results in 
(dose accord with those already quoted, except that cultivation' to 
"preserve ,a soil mulch had no'advantage 'over That required to control 
■'weeds, . ' ■ 

■ ;''"Gn 'the' other haii'd', an ■'expMment.'co'hducted 'at Potchefstroo'm 

during 1934-37 yielded no significant, differences at all between four 
different treatments . under conditioiiS':' where 'all weeds ■ were/ .rigorously 
.controlled,' The results.''are given on ..the .following page:— 

' "176111161* during any; one;;8.eason'''nor oyer; the. whole, period of.'thc' 
e'xp'eriment' 'was", there,, 'any difference.' of .'■.impo.rtaiice,' and it , "appears' 
;that,„ on ' the '' sop, ''of ' ibis" exp,eriment ' cultivation' 'fi.ay "no advantage^ 
.whatever, /provided ' .w.eeds '.are.; /eradicated. . ' Th6;';',5oil'''.iB'..'a ...redd 
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Treatment. 

Yield of 

' Maize in 

Bags ckr ^Iougi^n. 


1934-35. 

11)35-36. 

11)36-37. 


'1. N'O cultivation, -weeds scraped off 

2. Flat cultivation as often as necessary to pre- 

serve soil mulch 

3. Flat cultivation three times only 

4. Ridge cultivation three times only. 

17*48 

16*16 

16*56 

16*58 

21*81 

22* 12 
22*34 
22*1,7 

23 - 78 

24- 61 

24 -T-i 
24- VO'" 

1 21*02 

20*97 

21 *21 
21*17 

Mean. 

16*67 

22* 1 1 

24 *4,8 

21 ‘09 

SigniPcant difference 

2*22 

1 1*51 

1 1-74 

1 

1-01 


brown loam wliicii is readily permeable fo iiioistiire, iioi. iiieliiied to 
crust, and lias a very slight slope. 

Tile experiments so far reported were conducted under ilryland 
conditions. In 1934 and 1935 Esselen(“) carried out extensi ve , soil- 
iiioistiire investigations under irrigation on a light sandy soil at 
siib-tropieab Ilortieultiiral liesearcli Station, Nelspruitt' Among the 
coiickisions to which he came/ the following nre piirticiilarly 
pertinent” 

, (1) the rate at which moisture is lost from a l.>are soil is for all 
practical purposes the same, whether the soil is 'imilclicd or not; 

(2) the rate of loss ' decreases with -depth, more than half the 

.total lost by the upper 3 feet of soil coming from the top Ikimdi laycvr 
in 1934 and .from the top 12-inch layer i.n 1935;. - . 

(3) evaporation is rapid during- tlie first .11.) to 14 -days a.fter 

irrigation.' * ' 

For the soil i,milcli to be elfectiv-e, tlie:refore, it 'wmild ha"Vo tc.) la.’ 
fornied while* the soil is still too wet to be cultivated withmii' seriously 
impairing/ its structure. 

Similarly,^ Ehsteen and' Van der' Spuy(^) at Q’ieii, working on a 
heavy clay soil, found no noticeable^ effect of , a soil mulcii on the 
evaporation . of iiioisture from the soil -.surface. But the results of 
their experiments bear .striking testimony to the disastrous effect of 
uncontrolled weed- growth, on make yields, as shown by the following 
figures ' 

Mean Yield of AiT'-dr^/ 31 aterial (trt' Ib./pen' rnorfjem). 


Weed-Infested P noTs. . ] 'Cleant p-.OTS. 


■" --W-eeds-.. 

'.-.Maize. 

-“-y;-"--- ------ 

I , - ' Mawo. 

1 - ' ■ , - 


! ■ '- " ' ■ 

. '' Stalks. 

Grain. * - 

■ ' " ' ' 1 

-, -Stalks, , ' 

! ' ' Grain. ; 

8.852 ' ' 


'".'leoy -■ 

■ -6,777 . - 

lyis, ' 


The figures' speak for themselves and illustrate- one o,f the' 'main 
causes of low maize yields in thi'S;',co.untry,''''viz.', --tlie't‘ompet-itiou'^^ 
the crop has to endure with-.weeds; --'In this -experiment it 'was also 
possible to measure the amount of water lost by luinoff, whic; 
appreciably less on cultivated than on uncultivated soil. Furiher- 

W 
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iii'ore, soil (‘ultiviitecl to a. roiig'li, broken surface, was not readily 
subject to erowsioii l>y win cl . 

Capillary Water. 

The ^{>;racti(‘e of soil miilcliiiig Inis its foiindatioiis largely in tiie 
theory of capillary inovenieiit, of 'moisture in 'the soil, a theory which 
lias had a gi*eat. appeal because of its attractive simplicity. It was 
merely a (‘a:8(‘ of eleineiitary physicvS : tlie rise of liquids in open tubes 
of narrow Ijore. ^ The ])ore spaces bet^v'een, partic'les of soil were 
regai’ded as forming more or less (‘ontxniious tubes through which 
water 'would movt' l")y the action of surface tension. The finer the 
soil the, narrower 'ttie tubes and heiun* the greater the height to wdiich 
water would ' rise. („?layey soils would,, therefore, he less prone to 
drought tlum (M)irrsc-grained sandy soils. Furthermore, e;ultivi)tio'n 
would disrii|)t the (uipillary tubes in the upper few inches of soil and 

f uodiice a loose blanket ’’ or mulch of dry soil with pore spaces so 
arge tliat the wnter could not rivse through them to be lost by evapo- 
ration. On tile other liand, rolling would compress the top soil, thus 
narrowing the ea|)illary tubes and enabHng tbeiii to draw waiter from 
lower depths. 

The New Theory. 

But the failure of water to rise through soil to the heights pre- 
predicted .soon sliowed tliat all was not well w^itli the capillary theory 
■and several workers re-opened the subject on different lines. Parti- 
cularly iniporta'iii experiments have been conducted at' the' Ilotham- 
sted Experinieotal Station by Haines and Schofield. The results of 
these e;xperiiii,e'nf,.s liave recently l)een divSeUvSvSed' by Dr. Keen('‘^) in a'li 
article wliich {,‘1"iallenges many traditional ideas. As regards soil- 
uioistiire movcu'nent tl'ie neiv tlieory, 'which' has been confirmed 
experiine:iv'ti'd.ly, ’|;)OBt'ulate8 that the .pore spaces in t,he soil, are 
essentially' of' a. (‘.ell'i'ilar nature, consisting of relatively large voids, 
ciominunicatiug with one luiother through relatively narrow necks. 
The moisture d'istrib,'iites itself in curved films 'withi'n these cells and 
necks in accordance 'with the physical principle tlnit it .tends to reduce' 
its free surface, and hence its surface energy to a minimum. The 
pressure under a (Uirved water meniscuvS is less than outside, and the 
gTeater the curvature the greater is’ the pressux’e deficiency. The 
pressure deficiency, therefore, is a suction force wliich controls the 
filling or emptying of the cells.’' 

To quote further: The manner in which filling or emptying 

occurs can b.e seen by taking a simphr case. '.Let a cell and its, neckS' 
be full O'f water and -suppose evaporation is taking place ^ at, one of the 
necks."" The xca'ter level' in' this." .ne-ck'' will retreat steadily, unt'il'the' 
me'niscus reaches the narrowest '.'cross-section of the .neck. . Here the 
equilibrium becorne'B unstable, because .further retreat of the meniscus 
'<;arries it .into' a 'wider cross-Bection where a smaller pressure defi-,, 
ciency than the ime already built up would be adequate to maintain 
equilibrium. , 'Hence expansion'-'into the '.cellS' takes place ^abruptl^y,' 
or, in other words, air suddenly enters the cell and a portion of the 
waiter is' displaced, to new 'positions/’' 

" '^'1 Similarly,', '' when ■ the moisture' .content i's ' increasing, '.fro-m. 'dry- 
ness to saturation, once the thickness and curvature of the water film 
lining the cell .and necks ■attain:''a'' certain value, .''instability' sets .in.; 

The filins in one or mpre of the necks suck close, the 
stability of 'The, air' bubble in "''"the''; cell 'become's 'full'of ',wa,te,„r.;"'";G',ne, 
/salient 'feature"- of thef inoisture .fielatioim is, ^ therefore, the' quantum- 
" 'like ,,m,ovement8 ''o,!' .water' .asso'ciated';.. with 'filling , and evacuation of 
the cells. But there is another important consequeiu-e of the theory: 
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tlie opeiiiiig and colla];)se of a .neck (a,iid t4,ie^(niip1;yiiip‘ Juid filling o..i; 
a cell) do not occx,ir at the same pressure deficient'T. ... The drying 
curve lies wholly above the wetting curve. lleuee tluy in.oistiiiH:': 
content in equilibrium with a given pressure defi(.'iem.'.\^' is liightsi.* if 
the soil is drying out than if it is being wetted.'’ 

' In other words,, the water i.M tl,ie soil tends to resist' eJiaiiges, 
wliether these are in t.he direction o'l' in creasing or dccreinsing iriois't'urx^ 
content. . '' The bearing of this^on the question of wai.e.t* supfd.y^ to 
plant roots is obvioirs. The capillary the(,)ry tauglit tlurt tlie drying 
due to water-inhibition by the roots was inel: l)y iiiov{‘ineiil nl‘ wofei” 
from moivster regions, i.e., the water was brought to t lu‘ plant roots. 
The correct view, however, is just tlie opposite: tlu* plant roots 
to ramify extensively through the soil in search of nioisiurcn We 
can^hiow see in their true light the real effects of hoeing and roliiiig. 
The action of rolling ivS primarily the purely mechanical one of conn 
pressing loose but moist soil more closely around the roots of tiie 
young plant, so that they can more easily obtain tlie uioistui'e. For 
any water movement of the tyj)e postulated in the capillary tlieory to 
take place the soil would have to be so moist that no fnrnier would 
think of ordering the operation : the results on soil tiltli wmdd almost, 
certainly be disastrous.” 

“ As for hoeing, there can be no general upward niovenieiit of 
■water except in those cases of low-lying land where, a water- table is 
Y^ry near the surface, and even then the rate of upward iiuivenicni, is 
exceedingly slow. In this ease, as in the much, coiirinonei' (>ne wbei‘e 
»the water table is well below the surface, the tendenev of the wa,ter 
to resist changing conditions nnanis, in effect, tivut it. evapo!":itf‘s 
in siMi; the dried-out Burfa,ce layer progressively dee])eiis.. Mi:mt soils 
are;, in fact, self-rnuiching*-', and -the xise of a lioi' to ]);rod\ua;x a- soil 
xnulch is, from tl:ie viewpoint of direct water (^onse'rvataxni, a, work nf 
supererogation, except for those soils that i;eud to pro^im^e a hard 
crust or 'cap when drying,. I'li these cases hoeing will Irreak the (‘.rust, 
in its ineipi^'^^f stages .and so save the tender rooj:s from da.nu'igiu Of 
coursey by destroying . seedling ■ weeds, hoeing piivvents i'bnir compe-: 
tition for the avaihible moisture 'and thus, indircM'fly the <)pcration 
conserves 'water.'”' . 

Cultivation. 

In the last sentence of the above quotation lies the evsseiice of tlu^ 
the matter as regards the value of cultivation or hoeing. Its primary 
function is the destruction of weeds; all other effects it nmy have are 
secondary. Until recently it could be argued that the cost of culti- 
vation was in any case not a serious matter since animal draught was 
Uvsed and the animals, as well UvS the farm labour, had to be kept 
„ whether they did nnj work', or not... 'With the greater 'macliaixisatio'n 
of our apiculture, however, the situation has changed very markedly. 
Every time^a, tractor is used the farmer has to reckon witli the cost of 
.fuel and''' oil and .of' 'w^ear; ''accordingly there is' a . strong, economics ^ 
argument of redneing operations to a minimum. 

■ , On the point of the best time of cultivation there is little experb 

mental evidence availahle in this country^ but according to known 
facts and on the basis of practical experience there can be no doubt 
that it is during the early stages of growth of crops that all efforts 
should be bent towards the eradication of weeds. The weeds them- 
selves are most sensitive to injury ‘ when small, and one or two 
thorough cultivations during the first month after planting are 
probably worth many more afterwards. According ixii the writer^s 
experience the least extensive and most effective programme of weed 
control in maiize production is the destruction of at least one or two 

pag:e;',S44. 
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The Management of Bulls* 

Dr« L. LuRoux, Senior Professional Officer^ and E*-Adler^ Lecturer 
ill Animal Husbandry/ College of Agriculture, Glen/ 0*F*S* . 

rate of iiiipit)vemeiit in any herd depends larg-ely upon the 
quality of the sires used. A sire of outstanding* quality usually' 
coiiiniatids a higli price, hut femunerat/ive rettmis will only be 
ohpmwd^ when such hulh are mgorous and fertile and their useful- 
ness is extended' over a number of years. 



The Bigid Bull Pole in use. 


The task of rearing vigorous fertile; bulls ^ begins with the care 
of the calf. :"Satisfactory conditions- for growth should be provided,, 
when, the growth' iinpulse is greatest. While, it is ^ true that^so.ine 
growth iinpulse/does 'exist in spite of 'adverse,- conditions, poor treat-,' 
ment has detrinxental effects upon body .development, and, when pro-^ 
longed, it results iii.unsyminetrical, vscraggy,, sluggish, and frequently 
impotent.'' males. Improper,. mana'gexnent is' 'most evident under condi- 
tions ^where '.cattle' fari'ning" is;- undeveloped, wdiere ' hardy - hulls are 
desired and where very often hulls of the improved breeds have been 
introduced for rise on poor quality and nondescript females. 

It is not intended to advocate the pampering of hulls and espe- 
cially thoseAvhieh will, eventuallyy used on ranching conditions. 
■'Certain ,bree-d8-,' 'and ;typesp which suitable - for a set,, of -favourable, 
conditions,' - may' ,not-' ..prove T'.*s-atisfab,tor.y under . even "moderately 
hard conditions. The choice of suitable or adaptable types for 
any particular environment is strongly advocated/ It is realized 

299 
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tiiatj in many parts of the eoirntry, hardiness ^and resistance to 
disease are the most important qualities desired in ranching bnlls* 

The following discussion is intended as a general guide which 
may be helpful in' planning jiractical methods of control in inteii'- 
sively managed dairy herds and under exteuisive ranching con- 
ditions. 

The Calf. 

The existence of various systems of farming do not permit ^tlie 
making of hard and fast rules for the reaiing* of calves from birth 
to weaning age. Methods which are satisfactory in the case of 
commercial dairy calves may not be applicable in_ the case of stud 
calves, and the methods applied to ranch hadi bulls are vastely 
■ different ' to those employed in the case of the former. 

Modifications of the following two systems will be foiind to 
suit most circumstances, viz., {a) handrearing, the method generally 
applied in dairy herds; and (h) suckling tlie dam, the method 
adopted in beef herds. 

{a) methods of handrearing calves have 

from time to time been compared at the Agricultural Colleges and 
Experiment Stations, and readers who are interested, should apply to 
the College of Agriculture of their areaA<^^ information available 
upon calf rearing. 

Milk' iS' essential for the normal, growth and (lo'velo'pment of 
calves. Whole milk has a higher feeding value tha.n skini milk, and 
the former is especially valuable to calves during ttn^ first 2, or f? 
months of tlie calf’s life. Breeders of pedigree s'l.-o(‘lc 'make use of 
various combinations of 'whole-milk and skira-inilk ratioiis. 

■ At the College .of Agriculture, (lien, O.F.S., tlie follow’i'ug feed 
schedule has been used with success for a number of years. ' 


Age of Cali ' 


Feed per Bay. 

' t . 

Remarks* 

!' 

Whole 

Milk. 

Grain, 

' Lucerne Hay. 

Birth to 1 day 

With dam 


1 . lb. 

Dam’s milk for 5 days. 

2-14 days. .......... . ' 

7-8 


— 

1 Fed 3 times per d'ay. 

. 2- S' weeks..' 

8- 9 


— , 

Fed 3 times per day* 

'S-' 4 weeks 

9-10 

itk 

Very limited 

Fed 2 times daily. 

4- '0 weeks.. ... * 

io~n 

, ■ ‘iHi 

quantities 

Limited 

6-' 8 weeks..'. 

11-12 

.i-1 

Free access 

On, yeld grazin'g. Foo'r 

'8-12 weeks.. .... 

12-24 weeks.'. ....... . , 

12- 13 

13- 14 

l-2i 

24-5 

! 

■ Free access' '! 
Free aoceaa 

quality. ■ ■ 

' , n 


/''When 'all feedstnffs' were. 'readily .available,' a ration . from' the 
following grain mixture was fed : 

.f, 'SOO 'lb. :Tellow'. M ^ 

200 lb. Crushed Oats. 

100^ lb.' . Wheaten Bran..;:", . 

lOOTb-.'^Monkey^^ 

100 lb. Linseed Oilcake. 

3 per cent. Bonemeal and 1 per cent. Salt. 

, . Due to the scarcity of certain feedstnffs during the war period, 
some of the feeds included in the above mixture had to he replaced 
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by others-. The groin mixture being ' nsed at present consists of 
the following : — 

• 350 lt>, Tellow Mealiemeal. 

* 100 lb. Crushed Oats. 

100 lb. Hominy Chop. 

100 lb. Beanmeal. 

lOO lb. Cocoannt Oilcake meal. 

50 lb. Linseed meal. 

18 lb. BonemeaL 
6 lb.- Salt. . 

Calves fed accox^ding to the above schedule consume from 200 
to 225 gals, of milt and from 350 to 380 lb. of grain mixture from 
birth to 24 weeks of age. 



Correct way of holding a bull. 

At this College/ non-registered Lrieslands af e reared on skimmed 
milk from the age of 3 weeks. The amounts of skimmed milk fed, 
is increased from- the fourth week xip to the fifth month to a maximum 
of gal. per calf per day. 

"The following two rations gave satisfactory x’esults in an experi- 
ment conducted at the Research Station, Ermelo (1). The ration 
is one which involves the feeding of only a limited quantity of whole 
milk. This would be of interest to the cheese (whole milk) supplier 
who desires to raise a few bulls. The skim-milk ration is of a. 
standard type which is accepted generally as being most efficient. 

(1) Whole*milh ration: 

1st to 3rd day, nursed by dams. 

4th day to 3rd week, whole milk. 

4th week to 11th w^eek, whole milk plus grain mixture. 


12th week to 26th whek, no milk, but grain mixture con- 
sisting of— , ' 

finely crushed yellow maize ... ... ... c.. 82 lb. 

, ' wheaten, bran ' -6 lb. . '; :'';',,, 

'peanut " meal. , ■ . . . ' .'v., . ... 4 lb. 

' olood'TneaL ..b ..’b ..2;:lb.sanh^ 


' ¥ 4 *. 4 . 4.4 . ■■*44 * 44 -, • rw , , 

5 per cent, of 2 parts -bonemeal and 1 part of salt. 
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-Good ..quality , lucerne liay. was fed _ from the Srcl muieJu ■ The 
average birtli weight of the calves was 82*4 'lb., the average wuigTit 
at 24 weeks of age 325*6 Ih. and the daily gain 1*34 lb. thTOiigriout 
the period. * ' , ^ 

(2) Ski'm-milk ration : 

1st to 3rd day, nursed by dams. 

4th day to 3rd week, whole milk. 

4th week to 7th week, whole and skim milk. 

8th week to 26th week, skim milk plus gTain mixture us 
follows: — 

(a) 8th to' 22nd week: finely crushed yellow maize. 

(b) 23rd to 26th week.- 85 lb. finely cruslied _yellow 
maize, 15 lb. peanut meal, and 5 per cent, of 2 parts 
of bonemeal and 1 part of salt. 

Good quality lucerne hay was fed from the 3rd week. Tlie 
average birth weight of the calves was 81*2 lb., tbe avera,ge weiglit, 
at 26 weeks of age 382*2 lb., and the daily gain 1*67 11). tlrrough- 
out the period. 

In these schedules the quantities consumed may be iniluenced 
by the size, breed and other factors. The costs will vary in accor- 
dance with the costs of each item, of feed. 

Mixed grains sliould be fed in preference to a single grain, 
especiaify maize . Maize, oats, and wheateii bran nu’iy.be fed in the 
proportions' by weiglit 3, 2, 'and 1 resi;)ectively. I^be i.nc‘lu8io:n' of 
oil cakes not only promotes rapid growth, hnt givcxs tvxtixi quality 
to the skin andlnvir.^ The following ration is ree()in;:n:ien,iie(;l :■ ' 


Maize ... ... 8 parts (by weight) 

Oats (whole .or erushed) 4 pari/s (by weiglit) 

Wheaten bran . 2 parts (liy W'eigirt) 

Soybean or monkeynut oil cake ... 1 part (by w(‘igb,i) 

Linseed-oil cake ... .1 part (by weight) 


The' inclusion , of , oil cakes is also reconiniended when legume 
hays are' not,, available, as the .former increu'Se , the' protcvin 
of the ration. 

Feeding of Calves. ' 

Young bulls should be induced to eat coiuumtrates and hay at 
240 3 weeks of age. Tmcerne, soybean, and cowpea hays are S'uitahle. 
The concentrate ration should be increased according to appetite; 
it should be in the vicinity of 5 Ih. when the bull calf is 6 months 
old. At first the quantity of hay should he limited, hut a 
'..months of , age," calves should have-iree aceess to go,od. quality hay. 

Valuable'' calves warrant very special attention., Owing to the 
danger : of , diseases -such ^'as paratyphoid, blood' 'scours, etc., the young 
"calf ^ 'shouhl be placed ■i,n'^a single- pen (immediately, after birth and 
the pen should be well drained and kept scinipulously clean by 
regulair, , washing ' an'd''' 4he; TO -of .-disinfectants such -as ' chloride of' 
lime. Liberal quantities of clean hedding should he sum>lied. Dung 
should be removed daily and the Ledding turned and aired. 

The calves should not he put out to pasture tintil fe 
fairly high powers of disease-resistance or when they are 
weeks old. Although green grass is a valuable feed J a little of it 
IS preferable to too much; grass and succulents such as silage, roots, 
etc., should not take the place of milk and the more growth-pro- 
moting grain feeds and hays, such as oats, bran, pil meals, and 
';(yie,gume hays., ‘ ^ * ' ' 
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1'lie young bulls should be separated from the heifer calves at 
5 to 6 moiitlivs of age. At tliis stage, the former require slightly 
more concentrates than the latter. Care should be taken that they 
are * not underfed. If pastures are very good, very little grain, 
feeding may be necessary, but in most parts of the country, few 
dairy breeds will inaintain satisfactory growth on pasture alone. 
Good legunie hay is an excellent su]>i)l.ernent, but good concentrates 
are the best promoters of growth. 



Inserting the ring. 

Young hulls can be fed the same concentrate mixtures as advised 
for handrearing of calvevs. If they cannot be put out to pasture, 
they will bene& greatly by being fed reasonahle quantities of green 
feed in addition to hay and concent rat as. 

While vigoroiivS^growth should be encouraged, young bulls should 
never be allowed to become too fat. This can be accomplished by 
proper feedl|ig and exercise, 

(b) Suckling the dmm.—Tiie principal part of the calf’s ration is 
provided by ensuring that the dam receives treatment which will 
provide an adequate supply of milk for maintaining health and pro- 
moting normal growth. This aspect of management is particularly 
important when calves are born during dry or tinfavourahle seasons. 
If calving takes place during autumn or winter, special camps should 
be saved for' the" 'cows with calves at. foot, or special provision of feed 
should he .made.. ''..Fuder ranching'.conditions, it us. usually not the 
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practiet-^ to sepaiiite tb.e oalves from, their daiiiB at any time .hefort* 
weaBiiig*. Under smdr (*o;jidition.s calves can i)e given siippl€orunitar\ 
feed by using (*.ani|) creeps^, which permit the entrainu? of calves to ilu‘ 
feed troiigdiSy but exclude the dams. 

Under ce,rta.in conditions, tlie feeding of t.lie dam with 
less cactus, ensilage, legume hay, or prefcn-ably a, ('*oni 1)1 nation of' 
leginiie hay and , one of the suciMilents will ensu.re that both ihi^ 
dam and calf are kept in good condition and liealth. The type and 
(■[iiality of the gi'azing will determine the need for feed and I1 h‘ 
kind of supplementary feed to be given. For example, in tin* sour- 
veld or high-rainfall areas, the veld is a/lmost valueless in tlie winter, 
necessitating feeding a balanced ration consisti.ng of (a)iic 4 ‘ntratf*s, 
hay, and green feed, wdiereas in the dry s^veetveld areas, no extra 
feeding of the cow, except bonemeal, may be recfuired during 
favourable seasons. 

Beef calves are generally weaned at approximately 8 months 
of age when the bull calves should he separated from the heifers. In 
very favourable circumstances it may. be necesBary io wean and to 
separate the sexes at an earlier age. 

It is imperative that the hull calf should (uiiitinue to receise 
siiitabie treatment to ensure normal developmenii wliich will rend<*r 
liini fit for light service at an early age. , Young bulls should l)t* 
mated to a small number of females as soon as possilile in order to 
test their breeding aliilities. In order to actiomplish inaxiTiuim 
development and early sexual maturity, young, bulls should receivt* 
siipplemmvtary feiHlixig wlie^ good grazing is not availalile or wlu‘u 
spells of dix.)iight occiir. iXll bulls recpiire liaudliug, and although 
some become fierce tlirmigh no reason ' 'w'lmbso-i'A'cr, many bnllB are 
spoilt by incorreevt or careless liandling. ' ■ 

In order to avoid repetion. the methods of handling tlairy ami 
"beef bulls will l)e dis(‘.usvsed together later on. 

Environment and Nutrition. ' : 

The influences of climate and nuiritioii are of particular impor- 
tance because high^ snmm.er temperatures are experienced in many 
cattle-breeding areas, while, under ce:r tain, systems of faiuning, tlie 
tendency is. to, underfeed young' growing 'bulls i»id' bulla in service. 
On the other hand, large tracts of the country enjoy a moderate 
.climate, and,. have good pastun^s;, these . areas , have' proved to be 
very suitable for the production of high-class stud stock. 

■ Improved .European, 'breeds, of -..cattle ure - no.t physiologically 
., adapted ■ to the^ higly -teinperatuxes- -and intense solar radiations 
'.ch-aracteriatie " of tropical ^climates* ' Oin the ; other hand,, 'certain 
breeds, ' indigenous", t('> tropical climates, a,.re.a.ble to grow/ produce., 
-and reproduce'.,, norm, ally ..under such, conditioivs; The, quality ,is. 
inherent as. the, cmsses -of these tropica.Ibreeds'e'xln.bit- the same adap- 
tabilities. ; f . , , ' " 

■ and siibtropiGal elmatic conditions, Improved 

experience a rapid increase in body temperature (101 -5- 
l()6‘0 r.) and respiration count ,(30 to 100 and over per minute) 
when atmospheric temperatures rise above 80° F. The former are 
somewhat lo-wer in the shade than in the sun. Native or indiffenoirs 
breeds react only very slightly to such increases ; they ar(! phsyioIoLd- 
cail\ bcttci adapted to a tropical climate. Bree<ls which 
unadapted to tropicaT conditions are unable to expell surplus body 
heat which results in a decrease in the utilization of food, cessation 
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of iTiiiiiiiationj and the ammal'\s body remains in 'a state of fever 
for loii.g periods. The facts reveal the need for particular attention 
for the ^protection of bulls against excessive heat. This can be 
accomplished by the provision of shade at all times. Their yards 
and boxes should be constructed to give ,a, inaxiinuiii amount of 
shade and ventilation. Under -severe conditions they can be relieved 
considerably by wetting them thoroughly with cool water once or 
twice a day. 

The transferring of bulls to hot climates, should be done' during 
the winter months and preferably some months before they are to be 
used. 



Instruments. — A: Hoof Clippers. B: Bull Holder. O: Nose Puncb. 
. I) : Bull Bing, 


In the selection of bulls for conditions generally described as 
“ hard or “ adverse ”, hardiness should receive due consideration. 
The contention has been expressed that selection of types for much 
of the cattle country of South Africa should be based on greater 
ruggedness, rather less fineness of skin and bone and rather later 
maturing q^ualities than are demanded for the standpd representatives 
of the imported heef breeds. Animals with thick skins are less 
susceptible to overheating than those with thin skins. The opinion 
has also been expressed that permanent breeding herds should always 
be hred/wi? tg and never to environmental limits. 

* The general environment and the feed requiremeiits of hulls 
are closely related. Eations differ from, season to season; the best 
possible use should he made of. farm-pown feeds. A good rartion 
is that which keeps the hull in hard ^vigorous condition ; the animal 
should show keanness to take exercise and eagerness to serve; he 
should not be allowed to become fat and paunchy. 

in service requires more proteins than an idle hull. 
Ten pounds of good legume h^ one pound of soybean or peanut 
oil cake should supply sufficient protein to a bull on average - vekh 
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If tlie pasture is poor, additional eoneentrates slioiriil be fed; irii'x- 
tnres containing two or three coueentra.tes, such as oa'is, maize, 
bran, and oil meal, are preferred. 

A stable-fed bull not on pasture skoiild receive a balanced 
ration of mixed coiicentrates and legume or mixed liays. d'he re(|iiire- 
ineiits of tire mature bull are from 4 lo d lb. of (*()n,centrates and .14 
to 20 lb. of bay. A mineral mixture of 4 oz. b<)!icnieal and 1 oz. 
salt sbould be given. Green soiling <irops are (‘xuadlent ami sibige 
is good, but it should be fed sparingly, say abcuit 10 12 Ib. a day, 

to prevent pauncliiness. Green, feed helps to maintain the appetite 
and it supplies the vitamins so necessary for bealtJi and vigour. 

Exercise is'Also essential for mainta'ining good ^ bealtii, yigmir 
and fertility. If b'ulls cannot be given free range in suitalile 'iis'iddocks, 
they should be led daily; a mature bull should walk at hmst one 
mile daily. 

Malnutrition results in retrogressive (d.),ange8 in th.e sex organs 
even after they are developed, and permanent sterile cooditions siicJi 
as atrophy may n'*esult. A ration of maize and 'ii()n-legvi;:mous liay 
(such as teff) fed for two months proved to lie uii satisfactory for 
the maintenance of fertility in an experiment 'wlnvre fmir services 
were, alioived per week. Two weeks on a concentrate ration (n'lntuining 
oats, -wheatbran and lime, in the form of oystershell flour, restored 
fertility. 

The feeding of bulls is a.u important fa<‘tor in assuring their 
fertility and prolonging their life of usefulness. 

Re-productive Capacity. 

The general tendmicy is to accupt: tlie herd sii‘e, as l)ei;ng fari-ilfiu 
Suspicions arise only 'when cows repeatedly ;retur'n fo.r si'nwi(*e every 
.18, to 24 dtrys. Eagerness ai.ul. ability -to serve are .not, co!,HduHi'vci 
proofs that tie bull is fertile. 

Bulls ^may differ considerably in their ,fe.rtiHzing tia.|;)aciti<>s. 
Low .fertility or absolute sterility' inay be ('‘aiised l)y phyBiologieal 
abnormalities . ''or. pathological conditions of the genital tracd ' or 
associated 'orga;ns. General ill-health and even .spells of .adverse 
weather conditions may cause temporary infertility, the period of 
continuation of which depend upon the severity and the duration of 
the cause. 

In a normal healthy herd 1*T services per conception can be 
considered good. Bulls that give an average of 3 or more services 
per conception may be considered do be of low fertility. 

bulls become sexually mature at 7 to 9 moriths of age, 
"' but they .Kshould not be used, before 'they "are about .12 to 13 months 
bid and then only sparingly . They should not be allowed more than 
; one • service per week for .the ■ first .few months, and then 2, services: 
per week until they are 18 months old ; most bulls are not fit for 
full service until they are 2 to 2| years old. 

the authors no data are available 
to establish relationship between frequency of copulation and fertility. 
However, it is thought that 1 to 3 services daily by a vigorous 
, healthy bull are likely to give good results. Erequent copulation 
result in small ejaculates and a reduction of fertilming abil% This 
is especially the case in young hulls. A <>f 
beneficial influence upon semen quality. 

There is a direct correlation between air and body iemperatures 
of cattle exposed to tropical and ' sub4fopical conditions. There is 
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also a- direct correlation between air and” skin temperatures, nir /and 
scrotum temperatures and also between body and skin temperatures 
and body and scrotum, temperatures. Hence, wbeii air. temperatures 
rise above a certain point, body, skin, and scrotum temperatures 
increase. For F. increase of air temperature 'an increase of scrotal 
temperature of 0*2o^ F. to 0*36*^ F. bas been recorded. For P F. 
increase of body temperature the scrotal area temperatures increased 
from 2*11^, F. to 2*85'^ F, The scrotum functions as a thermostat 
maintaining* the testes at a fairly constant temperature considerably 
below that of the body cavity. , Insulation of The scrotum destroys 
its heat regularity function and results in the formation of abnormal 
'Spermatozoa. 

In addition to excessive heat, many other causes result in th,e 
formation of abnormal spermatozoa. Some of these are: general low 
condition, malnutrition, disease; internal and external, parasites, etc. 



Roiiffs Method of casting a bull. 


Mating. 

The following general remarks upon mating and controlled 
serving may be of interest. 

When bulls are run with the cows, each should be able to 
impregnate 25 to 30 cows. A yearling bull should not be allowed 
to run with the cows, but he shoxild be allowed services at intervals 
and should not serve more than about 12 cows during the first service 
season. ■■ ■ ■ ■ 

Some cattlemen prefer to have the hulls with the cows during the 
day and to take them out for feeding at night. Others prefer the 
reverse, especially where the day temperatures are high. Yet another 
system provides 2 sets of bulls, each set running with the cows during 
alternate periods. ■ v 

In order to facilitate handling and feeding, bull-stalls may be 
exected near watering ''places.', , 

When hand or controlled serving is practised, it is better to 
keep the bull in control all the time and to adhere to the same 
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routine. If the. bull is brought to the covvh, he should be induced 
to serve immediately. Should he hesitate too long, or keep on 
.tnounting- without completing’ the servictn he should he taken awav 
and brought back after say 10 to 15 minutes. ( >nee bulls are spoilt 
tliey become slow and indiberent servers. 

Controlled serving should be done in the early morning or late 
iifternoon and not during the beat of tbe day. 

A disadvantage of hand seiwing is that oestiu-s observutioua have 
to be made, and even if this is done with great <nre, very freqnently 
cows exhibiting short oestrous periods of orvly a f(“\v hours are noi 
discovered and consequently they are not served. 

It is desired to impress tbe fact that tbe most important function 
of the bull depends upon the normal operation of a delieaii' set of 
organs the function of which may be_ impaired by disease or other 
adverse conditions such as malnutrition and exposure to extreme 
(especially high) temperatures, all of which can be prevented by 
good management. 

Handling the Bull and Care of the Feet. 

The bull calf should be taught to submit to proper handling 
whenever opportunity offers. No one should be allowed to play 
with a young bull; children especially sbonld not pu.sh against 
his head in a trial of strength. 

A hull should be kept in stalls and pad<loeks which are well 
constructed so that he will never break loose and realize bis own 
■strength. . 

Young bulls should be rung when they are about 10 months old. 
The operation, is a simple one; it eau be aef’omplished by putting 
two halters on the bulls head and securing his head to a em'iveiuenily 
situated crossbeam (see illustration). A self-piercing ^f-iiu'h ring 
should he used for bulls of .10 to 12 montlis of age. 

Older and stronger animals will have to be thrown to lie rung; 
the Beuff’s method of casting is preferred. Heavy bulls should be 
starved for 24 hours before being thro avu, A running noose at the 
end of a 20-foot rope is put around the base of the horns or around 
the neck in the case of polled animals. A halfhitch is inadi*. round 
the chest and another inund the abdomen immediately in front of 
the scrotum (see illustration). The rope is pulled to tie rear of the 
animal and when it collapses, its feet should he secured. After 
securiUg the feet, the tension of the long rope may i)e eased. The 
animal should he watched in case there is danger’ of its hecoiuirig 
blown; in any case it is safe to limit the operation to 30 minutes! 

When, rings become worn they should be replaced at once Two- ' 
year old bulls should be given larger rings. • ' ' 

, Training, such as leading, should commence soon after weaning. 
The hull must be taught, when led by a halter, to walk naturally 
next to and not behind the attendant. When the hull is somewha't 
older it may he led hy_ putting the loose end of the halter through 
the nose ring, but it is important that he 'should he led by tlMs halter 
and not by the nose. The attendant should not hang' on or pull 
the bull by the nose, hut he should keep a firin grip on that portion 
of the rope which is attaGhed to the head. The pull on the imfc 
ring is used only to exercise special Control over the animal. 

When the hull becomes older and more difficult to ('onlrol he 
should be led by means of bull-pole or hull-leader which i-i •d)ouj 
.0 feet long and somewhat thicker than a broom handle. It is fitted 
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at tke one end witli a catoh in wMcli tlie bull ring is held. This 
permits the stockman to handle the animal from a distance, also it 
can prevent the bull from charging. The leader is also used when 
exhibiting; the_ bull’s head can be raised which has the effect of 
showing the animal to better advantage. On the other hand, some 
bulls walk with a strained and unnatural gait when held by a rigid 
bull-pole, consequently they will not show up well in the ring. 



Badly grown feet being clipped. 


When handling a bull which has no bull-ring, a bull-holder caii. be 
used. There are various types of bull-holders. 

The hoofs of individuai animals are inclined to grow long and 
misshapen. Insufficient exercise and soft ground also result in long 
feet. 

Long and badly formed feet are a source of trouble, especially 
in the case of old and heavy bulls. Their activity is reduced, they 
tend to become fat and lazy. Even relatively young bulls are 
p.wkward and difficult servers when their feet are neglected. 

The bull shoiild be cast in order to permit the operator to trim 
the hoofs properly. If the operation fakes much more than 30 
minutes, the bull should be allowed to get up and rest. 

The outer edge or horn of the feet should be clipped off with 
farrier^s hoof cutters or nippers (see illustration), ^ The bottom of 
the sole should then be pared with a knife and finished off wuth a 
rasp. Gare should be taken not to cut into the quick ' 

« Diseases. 

Bulls should be maintained in good health at all times. A 
veterinary surgeon should be consulted if a serious condition of ill 
health is suspected. ' \ ^ 

Losses are particularly high in certain areas where tick-borne 
and/'other diseases mecur. '' However,', it is now .possible to Trrimunize 
against' tedwatery gallsickness, ffilackquarter, ''and, anthrax. "'Heart-' 
water '.still take'S'A heavy toll of ' bulls, especially:; those:; introduced ' from 
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itoii^lieart-'Water areas. Tlie jiea.ri>waier tick (am Im‘ (‘(tirirollcc! by 

■ regular (iipi;):i,iig as adr^isi-Ml lyy the 

■ It i'S rec^oBiiiieiided that, hetcvre lading i.ntrrHliiced iiitc :i isr^r'd, 
•bulls should be subjected to the tuberculosis aud (a>iitiigioi!S"ri})c,)i‘llo:ri 
'tests. 
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Building Site for the Silo: — ■ IContinmd from page 292. 

and blower are obtainable at a reasonable price, tlie best plan would 
be to build a tower silo adjacent to tbe byre, but if tliis equiiment is 
unprocurable it will be necessary to consider tbe cPiistruction of a 
convenient .pit silo. In selecting a site for the silo, farmer.^ sonie- 
tiines allow tbemselves to be influenced solely by the saving in money 
and trouble in its construction and by the ease with which the silo 
can be filled or emptied, but it is a mistake to attach too much 
importance to this aspect of the matter. The greater cost of building 
a silo on the right spot, as explained above, will be amply repaid by 

the saving of transport and labour over a iiuuiher of yeai's- The. 

unnecessary driving of stock from one place to another will, also be 
elimmated. This saving of transport and labour will also compensate 
for implements which might sometimes be required. It is becoming 
increasingly necessary to save on labour since the labour problem, is 
eontinually becoming more acute and labour eosts are also .evincing a 
tendency to rise. Where_ the silo is a comparatively perTii a nenfc 
improvement on a farm, it is necessary to ensure that it is built on tho 
most; suitable site and that it is adapted to the farming system. 

fe v;, '/■' OT/ i „ ; 4 /■ 
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Milk-production Studies with Sheep* 

F. N. Bonsma, Professor in Animal Breeding, Agricultural 
Research Institute, Pretoria. 

T'A all li iriH aiiijDals where the newly horn animal is not artificially 
reared, as in the ease of the dairying- calf, it is dependent upon the 
milk of its dam for adetpuate nonrishment during- the early stages of 
its life. The g-eneti(‘ or hereditary growth potentialities of Htc stock 
are jn-edetermined a;t (-onceptinu. The expression of the hereditary 
growth p)ossi!)iliti(‘S is, liowever, subject to the influence exerted by 
enwiroTira(‘nt:il agem-ies. The most imiiortiuit of these environniental 
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factors iiHlnem-ing the eoiirso of growth are the nutritional conditioiis 
to whieh the animal is subjected. Following conception the foetus is 
entirely dejieiulent iipion the intra uterine nourishment it receives. 
During the early stages after birth the further development of the 
inherent growth potentialities is primarily determined by the efficiency 
of tbe inotberiug (pualities of the dam. Tlirough selective breeding the 
hereditary growth rate of different types of live stock has lieen 
gradually eluuiged. In our modern breeds of cattle, sheep and pigs 
bred for meat production the slogan of breeders has been to breed foi- 
early maturity The result has been an increase, genetically, 
in the growth stimulus amongst the various breeds of live stock. Since 
tbe hereditary aspect of growth cannot be divorced from the environ- 
mental aspect, it is obvious that any increase in the hereditary 
g-rowth-rafe of a breed must necessarily be accompanied by a corres- 
ponding improvement in the nutritional conditions in order to permit 
the optimum expression of its hereditary characteristics. 

Environment and Nutrition. 

A knowledge of the variations in the hereditary growth poten^ 
tialities between breeds may thus be turned to useful account in the 
choice of different breeds for different types of farming enterprises 
depending upon the prevailing environmental conditions. From a 
practical point of view, growth will vary with different breeds within 
the same environment and with the same breed in different localities 
varying in climate, soil and nutritional eonditions. 

An analysis of alT the factors which influence the development 
and growth of sheep will lead to a better understanding of the causes 
of variations and may thus hring about changes in the systems of 
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liiisbaiidy as practised in different- parts of the ('ouiitry. ,Fat-la:iiil> 
production under South African conditions has io be based not only 
on an understanding’ of the genetic breed differences, hui; also on the 
effects exeited by nutritional and other factors wlri^vli i ii fbicn:u‘.e the 
growth of sheep inherently. Witli the large .nunibe.r cjt factors 
involved in the environment and the extreme Ya.riaton whicsli exists 
in the different parts of the country, it is evident that no fi'xtHl l>!‘e(‘ding 
policy which will be api)lical)le to a.ll parts of the (‘ounij’y can i)i‘ 
laid down. During recent years more information has l)e(*o:irie avail- 
able ill regard to the relative adaptaliility and merits of (a,‘rtai,n !:>reeds 
and. crosses of sheep under vaiying conditions in Soutli Africar. It 
has also been shown that of all the pnivironinenta:! factors iniiiieiicing 
growth and consequently iiroduction of fat-himhs the iiutritioiuil 
factor must he considered as of paramount iniportance. 

The 'object in fat-lamb |)roduction is to produce a well finished 
sucker lamb of 60 to 70 lb. liveweight in 12 to 16 weeks. From 
the accumulated data it ax^pears that the most important period of 
«TOwth is that which takes place during the early suckling stage, a.-nd 
it is largely upon the develoiniient attained during this period that 
future progress depends. The successful production of fat lamhs is 
primarily dependent upon the speed with which, gains wre made 
during the first few weeks after birth. Such growth is dependent 
upon the level of nutrition, which must be sufficiently liigh to pro- 
mote fattening simultaneously with bone and inusele growth in order 
to produce a w’’ell-finished carcase at an early age, 

Hammond (1932) states:' It will be a|)pa'rent from the 
difference in growtii I'nade by twins reared as tw'ins a:!:id, l)y twins 
reared as singles, that the milk*® supply of tlundam is of the greates,! 
importance, and that in order to obtain good ’growth of the lambs in 
early life, special selection of 'the ewes should Im nnule :fo:r this 
purpose. ,'It is^of even more importance in sheep than in caitthujir 
pigs, wffiere fluid milk substitutes ■. can be used in ' the rearing of the 
young animals. In practice it is- found -that a, 'vSearc'ity of milk at i'ht:' 
beginning of- a young lainbhs life is fatal to its,, nuikiiig .good growtli 
at any rate until late in -tbe, season.' A, sliortness of milk <‘an8es the 
■■young lambs' to grow more wool than meat, they become potbellied 
and unthrifty and are forced to eat larger quantities of other food 
which they cannot digest, with the above-mentioned results/' 

During the early stages of growth the most important 
factor to rapid increase in the liveweight of suckling lambs is, no 
doubt, the lack of sufficient milk. The relaUon of the quantitMive 
'prodwtion of 7nilk hy ewm to the success of fatrlmnh^ produef/wn, 

/ matter, off fMndmmentail economic importance. ' In the -selection of thf- 
(;'ewe .stock .for fat-lamb- production, -this basic principle XB'often -over- 
:;:'looked' by' farmers who wish to embark : on .what us, to ' them 'a 'new 
■'enterprise. ' , 

„■ In an'.en.de'ayoiir, to improve the standard .and' quality of the" 'fleece 
of Merino sheep! many' breeders : have 'not 'given .sufficient- to'' 
the impoTtance of the mothering qualities' of ewes, 'in' the -classing and 
selection of their flocks. ^ The result has been that the average milk 
production,,,^ of '.-.soine M,erino;'''flocks -''has .'been . gu’adualiy ,'' reduced to a ■■ 
level barely sufficient to meet the nutritional requirenmnts of fciino 
lambs. This low level of milk production in many of the Merino 
flocks 'must he considered as one of the main factorsyresponsihle for 
4he unsatisfactory crops of lambs reared annually in. many Merino 
studs in South Africa* The Merino is a slow-maturing sheep in-'*'Com- 
p^ison with improved ^ mutton breeds. ’ The inherent rate of growth 
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of Merino liimlis is considerably slower than that of lanibs from 
recognised nnitton breeds, consequently the detrimental effects of any 
deficiency m the milk production of the ew-es are not so apparent as 
in the case of early maturing- breeds of sheep. 

It is apparent that the higher the hereditary level of milk pro- 
(liictionj tiie g‘reate.r .will be tlie nutritional demands of ewes if the}' 
are to express their optimum production. It may,, therefore, be 
concluded that the successful production of fat lambs is dependent 
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f;iu.i(:lunu:*nta.lly ui)oti the use of the right ty])e of ewe, that is to sa>% 
' 0 X 16 whi(di is ca])al)le of uuvintainiiig a high level of milk prodiKdioti 
tinder a system of farining whicth. providovS adequate food of liigh 
quality to meet iii(‘reased nutritional demands. With an inherent 
low level of milk |)iX)du(dioii, optimxim nutritional conditions cannot 
force the level of production any higher than the limit of the luu’e- 
ditary potentiialities. On the otlier hand, inadequate nutritional 
conditions will restrict tlie possible expression of the hereditary 
potential for the proiliiction of inilk. In tlie <u.ise of a liigli-producing 
ewe, there will be a tendency to maintain the higher level of produc- 
tion at the expense of her body tiwssues when nutritional conditions 
are inadequate. A drop in condition follows, and consequently a 
disturbance in the normal pliy.siological fuiictionmg of the aBinial 
body. This is frequently the cause of ewes failing to breed during 
■the following mating 'season., 'In 'addition, 'the ' increased' strain of 
suckling a lamb under defied ent conditions of nutrition often results 
in a' break 'in the wool. ' . - ■ 

'Determimiig the Milk Production, of ■ Ewes. 

The present investigation is probably unique, in so far that it is 
the most extensive study , in connection with , the ■ milk production' of ■ 
nominilk breeds’ of sheep , on 'record. ,■ ; , 

The milh production in the case of the Ea,st-Friesian sheep has 
been studied by ScLeiiigraber (1933)^ and Muhlberg (1936). A more 
recent investigation in eoimection with the m production of sheep 
in Cyprus was' cnncliicted by ' Maule (1937). As the sheep '.used/ in. the 
above resear'ches: were ' ni'ilk breeds'' rif'vsheep, 'hand ' 'milking could' be; 

'practised-aiid' pfOved,. satisfactory..^.';: ; ^ ^ ■". 

The information in connection with the milk production of 
non-milk "breeds: ,'of,,''B,'heep''''iB,''liow'ev^^^ very".' meagre, ,'due„,to,4he'". 
fact that the determination of the milk yields is far more laborious 
and difficult. . 

SlliC.-rd; :-■ '.i -'i., ■■ V; ''X'':'':' 'X' . ^ 
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The most intensive investigation to da.te on (jruiniihiii'Vt^ p.r’<Kiu('- 
tion of iioii-iTiilk sheep is that of Neidig* and ^^.lihiings \v!h> 

studied the milk yields' of three ewes from each of six differeni lireeds. 
Pierce (1934) also detennined the milk yiel.d of ^six iis-rmo ewes. 
In the present study the average milk yields for 9 diifercnt ^\brfcH5ds 
were, def^^widned, and 323 twelve-wec-'k lacdniiou records are :i!K.l,ndecL 
It is obvious tliat the deterininatioii of tlu' milk yields in ewes 
cannot be obtained with the same degToe of accu:rji(‘y as in tlicy(%‘:ise 
of animals kept for dairy purposes and wJiidi art^ regiilarly/rnllkecl 
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by hand* When aniuiuls do nol; let their milk down !‘(‘adily wlieii 
milked by hniid, the most satlafaetory method of. obtainii,ig' tluvir milk 
yield is by recording* the differences in the iveighi. of iheii* yoni',ig: 
befoi'e and. after suckling i:it regnbir i.iite.rvai:s. (Hiis ,i:n(;d:,h,od 
h»S; 'been successfully employed ,by Schmidt and Laupreclit (l{)2Ci)» 
Hempel(1928)^ Olofesoii and Larsson (1930), llonsnui and tlostlinis^un 
.(1936), .and Donald (1937) in the 'case'of pigs* ,■ 

The technique and procedure 'followed., iii d.h©’ present investiga- 
tion were briefly as follows.: The Jambs were , separated from thei 
:'dams once a week for 24 hours, and' during this period they were 
.allowed to, suckle at 3-hour intervals from 6 a. in, until 12 '<)hdock 
midnight and again for the last time at 6 o’clock in the morning. 

While the ewes were kept in pens during the 24diour period they 
received additional supplementary feeding to compensate for the loss 
of grazing. ^ Both ewes and lambs had free access to water. 

■ ' ■ The chief (criticisms which -may he. levelled. agai.B,st' this '.method 
of determini.ng ' the ^ milk . y ield-. are that „ the '' '.proclixction of '■ a single 
.' .day was taken as"being"'representative"'of the* yield for the,, whole week 
'and that 'the., ewes'' wwe 'subjected 'to a different level 'of '.nutrition, 
management, etc*, for the day on which the milk production was 
recorded* : The/. lambs' were Jwatched carefully ' .while 'suckling' and 

■ were weighed in, a basket immediately, after suckling in' order to avoid 

any possible error due to untimely excretions* The ewes were dis- 
turbed as little as possible when handling the lambs. Since these 
ewes were accustomed to frequent handling, as they were weighed 
regularly at, 'weekly ''intervals ',’''aiid ''were'. 'frequently measiired, .it is 
doubtful whether the artificial conditions had any disturhing effect 
on their normal milk yield. 

The statistical methods einployed in the calciila& total 

milk yields of the ewes over the 12-week period have been 
in detail by Bonsma (1939). The formula used for calculating all 
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lactations i;n the present myestig’ation was tlie followino* : ' ' Total 

milk yield-.'-'/, dWi+2W^ ‘dWu.-hWio), where Wi, Wsi etc. 

represents tlii'. aivtiial 24-lioiir yields as recorded for successive weets. 
A more I’elialiie hg'iire can be calculated statistically bj'" using* the 
above forirmla tor estiniating , the ' yields for an ll^week lactation 
period tlian tlie siin;ple inethod of assuming that, the recorded yield 
represeiitvS tlie average daily yield for the; particular week. 

Objects of Investigation. 

J.-'Vit-lanib produ(‘tioii expei'iinents have l^eeii in progress at the 
A,gricultural .Iteseareh .Institute since 1931. During the .first iiiimber 
of years^ cr(>ssbreediiig vats (:‘onfine(l to the use of draft Merino ewes 
a,s a l)asis for fat-lamb pi’oduetion. Later this was followed by psing 
Jilaekliead Persian ewes a,s the foiriidation stock. 

The early results of crossbreeding with Merino ewes indicated" 
tluvt the milk production of ewes was ‘'probably one of the most 
ini|)ortant and fuiulaineotal factors influeneiiig the growth and 
quality of the various crossbred lambs produced. The marked 
variation in tlie growth, of lambs and the quality of the resulting 
cavcases from l;he same (U'css confirmed the conclusion drawn from 
observations, namely tliat the comparative hereditary differences in 
t.he growth potentialities o:F the different crosses wmre obscured owing 
to the variations in the milk-producing qualities of individual ewes. 
Til crossing merino ewes with various mutton rams it was found that 
the quality of the carcases of the progeny was primarily determined 
by tbe milk (jualities of individual ewes. Tlie limited milk yield of 
a large iiercmitage of tlie ewes 'prevented the expression of the here- 
ditary growth, and cons(K]uently the mutton qualities of the crossbred 
lambs. T,^h'e result was a considerable variation in the quality of the 
carcases produced within the same cross. 
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; A detailed study of the milk yield of ewes was/ therefore^ con- 
sidered of fundamental importance in conjunction with the compara- 
tive growth studies of different crossbred lambs. This aspect of the 
investigation was started in 1935. The results of the investigation 
of 'crossbreeding; with' Merino .sheep', up^ -to The ''end '/of 1937 .were 
published in detail by Bonsma (1939). 

'/'.Since,' then a considerable 'amount." of data' has^ been, , accumulated 
in connection with the further development of this work . 
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Tliis article, therefore, deak priiiiurily witli t'iic. iiulk |)ir()il'Uctio!,i 
of different Merino and Blacldiead Pereiaii crossbred ewes its 
influence upon tiie growth and deyelopinent of fat lambs. 

The objects of the, iiiwestigation were, briefly, the foj, lowing : 

.L To determine the milt yields^ under _ siniilax iiiitritional (A)i.r- 
ditions, of purebred Merino and Blackhead Persian ewes and to ctMo- 
pai'e tiieni with those of different crossbred ewes, prodiKaal l}y (,;rossiiig‘ 
these two breeds with -various nuitton rains. 

2. To determine the relation between the milk. produel..ioii oi' 
ewes and the growth and -quality of their lambs. 

Nutritional Conditions. 

The natural vegetation on the Experimcfitul h'arin is of jmor 
quality and not' well suited to sheep. During the suiiimer mmitliB the* 
ewes were rotationally grajKed on plots of natural pasture. Tn order 
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to 'inaintain a xinifdrin , and adequate level of 'nutrition as fai' as 
possible -from year to ,yeai‘, liberal supplementary feeding was resorted 
to., As soon as . a decline, in the" feeding value of the natural vegeta- 
tion became apparant towards the' latter part of 'suniimu% the ewT,^s 
were given a supplementary ration' consisting of lucerne hay and a 
' grain ■ mixture ' of crushed, maizeb rolled oats, bran and peaivui cake. 
Two' morgen . of irrigated land were available for the ' production of 
'. root crops'.during, summer' and of winter cereals ; dur'ing winter. ■ This 
'was the only" source of "supplementary succulent fodder, for the e'wes 
,"and iambs., : The weekly body-weight records of 'the 'ewes servecias a 
, guide to,, tlreir -condition,, and as Tar as'^ possible the -.nutritional condi- 
Tions. 'Were' maintained' at 'more' or less the, same level',, from year to 
''■'year., ; '' , ■ , '• " ' 

y The milk yields of the following ' hreedS' and crosses were deter- 
mined ' 

'■''L Purebred Merino.'.,'. (M)*^ - ■ 

'2.'-, Purebred. BlucHieacl,'Persiain...;. . .... ' (p) 

■ ' S.'-Bomuey’ Mars'b' x,.Menii6..;.,.v. (,Eo) 

4. Byeland Merino... : (By) 

5. Border Leicester ,x fermo, ',v.. (Bl) 

6. Dorset Horn x Meriuo (DH) 

7. lie de Prance 'x Merino'.".'..''. v ... ... . " ..(Po)" . 

, "■ -. ', S. Suffolk X Blackhead ,.'Persiah. '. ^ . . . ., . . ., , . . , '. ,. '' (PP) 

9. Dorset Horn X Blackhead Persian ........... r. . . . .. (PH) 

In the tabulation of„data,the syiubok.in brackets will.be u^ed. to' 'denote the varioiia 
breeds and crosses. 
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Difiirreiit rams fioiii eacli miittoa breed were used eacb year in 
order to miiumise the elect of the mdividaal excellence or otherwise 
of tl'ie rams used, aiicl thus ensure a more reliable representation of 
tlie relative merit of the various -breeds. 


Total Milk Production. 

The ayerag'e total milk production, calculated as described above 
for the various Irreeds and crosses, is tabulated in Table 1. 


Table 


I‘ -Avemge Total Milk Yield for ll-iveek Lactatioih Period 

for Different Breeds and Crosses. 








Milk Yield 



Average 


expressed as 

Breed. 

Lactations 

Milk Yield 

S E 

Percentage of 


Recorded. 

in 

Ounces.'* 


Production of 
Basic 





Breeds. 

N 




% 

1. Merino. 

88 

2,039 

± 68*0 

100*0 

2. Eomiiey x Merino 

24 

2,890 

il65-6 

141*7 

3. Ryeland x Merino 

24 

3,075 

±177*7 

150*8 

4. Dorset) -Horn x Merino . . 

22 

3,301 

±181*9 

161*9 

f), Border 'L(3ic(^ster x Merino 

27 

1 3,458 

±171*8 

169*6 

6, He de France x Merino . . 

33 

3,538 

±122*8 , 

173*5 

7. 'Blackhead Ihirsian, . 

40 

1,071 

± 38*0 

100*0 

S. Suffolk X Blackhead ,l:\'3fsian 

22 

2,632 

±170 *3 

245*7 

IL Dorset Horn x Bla-cddiead 





PerHiaii ' . , i 

43 

3,314 

!_ 

rhlSI *4 

309*4 


The results tabulatcMl in Table I clearly indicate the marked 
increase in p:i‘o(iii(*tion recorded for the various Merino crossbred ewes 
as compartHl with the purebred Merino. The statistical analysis of 
the (lata (Analysis of Variance) reveals a sigaiiheant (P<*01) 
diference Irntween the milk yields of purebred Merino ewes and the 
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various Merino crossbred ewes, Tb,e increase in yield, ol. Jilaii khc'isic 
Pe,rsiaii crossbred ewes, as compared with jiiirebred^ iMaiddieaii 
Persian ewes, is even more striking* and statistically insigiiilii'anli 
(P<d)l). 

From the average yields tabnlated in Table I tlicn'e a,ppea,rs to be 
an appreciable difference in the^ milk yields belAviajii ilie 'various 
Merino crossbred ewes. • 

The statistic'al analysis of tl.ie^ data (■■‘stjd)lislnvi, a. sigriilicaiii: 
difference (P<'05) between the iu:il,k production olgt,.i'ie lionniey >c 
M'eriiio crosses and tlie Border J,ieieeste;r an.d Dorscd- .linrMs (‘rosshi’fn.! 
e'wes- The difference in production between tbe .lie de Jfru!i(?e >c 
Merino and the Eomney x Merino was significant pA<;0.1), ^ No 

signilicant differeuc-e coiild be shown between the .milk yields o:f tlie 
Romney X Misriiio and the Ryelaiid x Merino ewes. /Tlie clilfereiices 
between the Border ..fjeieester, Dorset Horn, and .lb,,* de Friinee (‘ross-' 
bred ewes were not significant, 

.An analysis of the data justified the conchision tliat as far as 
in, ilk production is concerned the three last-mentioned lireeds '' have 
given the most satisfactory results. 

The difference in the average yield of ^the Dorset^ Horn x Black- 
head... Persian and Suffolk X' Blackhead .Persian ivS signifi(a:i.iit{P<'*0] ) 
and proves the snperiority of the first-mentioned cross, 

The average daily milk yields, as recorded once every ’week for 
12 successive weeks for all the different breeds 'b are given in 
Table II. ■ ■ 

Taule 11.— Average Daily Milh Yield in oz. 


Wcelcs. 



1, 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

c. 

7. 

8. 

0. 

10, 

!L 

12. 

M 

40-7 

35*5 

33-3 

31*6 

28*9 

26*7 

25 -2 

23*3 

21*3 

19 -8 

18*0 

I7*< 

Uo... 

42-5 

44“2 

44*4 

4,4*3 

41*3 

40*7 

39-7 

3:P7 

32*6 

31*3 

27*3 


By 

4J'P6 

47-i) 

48 * 5 

46*1) 

44*3 

43-3 

41-0 

38*2 

3,3*6 

31*3 

28-9 

2(,li * ' 

D.H 

45-6 

50-4 

51*6 

50-9 

47-8 

46-1 

42*2 

39*1 

36*6 

34*4 

32*0 

31* : 

BX 

45-4' 

5f>*,l 

57-0 

52*3 

50-5 

47-3 

42*3 

40*1 

37*2 

35-0 

30*6 

28-i 

Bo 

48U 

57*9 

60*3 

55*3 

5i-o; 

46-9: 

44*5 

41*6 

38* 8 

36-8 

33*4 

29*' 

P............. 

20-8 

23-0 

20*5 

16*8 

15*0 

13*4 

..12*6 

10-9, 

'9*8 

8*8' 

8*3' 

7* 

.PX........... 

41-3 

47*7 

50*0 

47*3 

42*7 

4019 

32*9 

33-6, 

31*3 

28*2^ 

30* V 

25*. 

P.H........... 

: 44-2 

54-2 

55*9 

55*2 

52*5 

47-6 

44*6 

41*6 

36*7 

31*9 

30*2 

'27.* 


, ' The; lactation curves' obtained froniMhe data tabulated . in ' TaW 
II, are shown in' Fig.,1. This graphical piusentation of ..the data 
■reveals, sonny very ' interesting /features ■ as ' to , the ■ differences in the 
,, shape* of" ihe various' lactation, curves ' which reflect the relativ.e per- 
,, sistency in production .between, the various '' breeds .. This aspect 
'of. the milk production .of 'ewes, has ain' important '.bearing upoi:i''the 
'.growth. and. development of lambs. 'during- the first f ew weehs following 
'..birth. It will be 'seen' that' th.ere is' an ■ appreciable ,'differe,iice in the 
: 'shape between the lactation curves'.- of purebred. Merino and Merino- 
,''.'cro.ssbred'ewes, ■" A mo.ta'ble,, difference .is revealed, in; that the cross- 
bred ewes reach their maximum production during the third to fourth 
week', following .parturition; whilst '.'the 'average maximum ' production" 
of the" Merino , ewes is Tecorded during ""the 'first week', Mlowecl, by a' 
steady .dech'ne thereafter.'''. In the casO' of purebred Bla'ckhead"Persxa'.ii 
ewes a slight increase m production is'.'i!»bserved from the'' first .to' the' 
second week after lambing. The Blackhead' Pe'raia'n, crossbred; ewes,,' 
on the other hand,, , show a steady increase and Teach their ,inax.imu,m 
production during the third week following parturition. 
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I 111* yaruitioii iji tlie siittpe of tlie lactation curves and tlie time 
alter laiiibsi.io* -ii, wliiel] maxiinum milk production is reached are of 
great prsu/i/ieul importance.^ In order to promote rapid growth and 
to irieei tjie incTeasing maintenance requirements of the developing 
laiiiljB it IS esseniiid tliat the dams should show a steady increase in 
the ^ daily milk production ^diiring the first three weeks. During this 
period the lantbs a.re practically entirely dependent for their nourish- 
iiierit upon tlie nii.IlC' sup'ply of their dams. In this respect the lacta- 
i'.iofi, cTii'ves -of crossbred ewes show a very marked advaiita.ge over 
tlnnse of pTtrebre('l Alerino and Blackhead Persian ewes. Although no 
sigiiificamt _adviiiitage could be established in the milk yield between 
ptlie lie dt^ .IrajHic, Border Ijoic'cster and Dorset Horn crossbred ewes, 
tlup iisepjl tlie Dorset Horn ^and He de France rams for the breeding 
ol: .Merino crossfired ewes i.s advocated in, preference to the other 
in 11 tf on lirecMis. 

Superior Ci'ossbreds. 

From tlie rt'sirlis of _ the experiments in progi'ess at the Experi-- 
'.merit' .FtiiMii, the .Dorset Horn a.T.Kl He de Fra'iiee ci^ossbred erves have 
provcnl supiM'ior to the remaining Merino crosses in resj)ect of the 
if) I hi vri 1,1 g : 

(i) They hnee a more extended season of sexual activity and 
lireed more* r(,‘gu,lurlv. 

(ii) Idle higliest lambing xiercentage was obtained for the Dorset 
iioi’ii X .Merino cross followed by the lie de France cross. 

(iii) The resnlts of the (*liinatological investigations indicate that 
the lioTset ,'Ho,rn and He de France are more adaptable to iinfavour- 
able «iliinati(*. conditions than, the Border Leicester or Eoiniiey Marsh. 

(iv) Under the conditions' prevailing on the Experiment Farm 
the niort.ality due t;o disease in these crosses was the loxvest_ x^ecorded 
for tluj ililTcu'ent ,M(‘rino crosses. 

Un;ff>rtii!ial(*ly it is impossible to obtain any purebred He de 
Ifrance ,:ra,'ms at '{ii'esent as tliere are no purebred breeders in the 
country' and itiiportation is -out of the question owing to war 
conditions.' 

The results {,)h'tai.ned with the Dorset Horn' have, however, been 
so e.ucoiirag*ii,i,g that its use for crossbreeding with MerinO' ewes can 
be advocated with, confidence in those areas climatically suitable for 
tlie |)roduetion of halfbred -ewes. 

Tire Inheritance of Milk Yield- 

111 the case of cattle, numerous authorities, Gowen (1920), Eildee 
and, McCa,r,uilish (1916), Graves' (1925), Turner (1927) and others 
.have ,eo:m,e io the epiud,usion that many genes, of varying; effect, are 
involved in 'the inheritance of milk production. ' , The evidence 
ohtainecl by crossing breedvS of different levels mf production tends to 
indicate the presence o.f many.' factors exhibiting dominance for 
.increased milk production. 

The procliiction of the F.l offspring was found to he intermediate 
between the two parent breeds, hut approaching more closely the 
level of milk production of the higher producing parent. The con- 
clusion was drawn that the inheritance of milk yields appears to show 
partial dominance of high milk yield to low milk yield. 

The results tabulated in Table I and the relation between the 
various lactation curves for the different purebred breeds of sheep 
and' their' crosses 'as,, shown' in", Fig*"!, leave little' donht "as' to, the,, 
transmitting qualities for increased milk production of the mutton 
'.imms, ''xised,, for ,:'crQSsl>reeding 'With,,' the 'Merind.;^^^ Persian, 

'.owes.'',, ; '' . 
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.From tlie significant increase in the {juarriitative 
tile croBshred ewes, the eoiiclnsioii seems to l>e jiistiiied l.iiat ih(‘ 
increase iii milk yield of the F.l was due to the i.iitlueiiee (ioiiiiiiii.rit 
.!,auitiple fa'Ctors. IJniortiiiiately ■ no data are available .io.r tlio milk 
production of tiie purebred ewes belonging to the various iniitton 
breeds used for crossbreeding* with, the M.erino and lllackiiead .Persian. 
,Lt is, tlierefo,re, impossible to a.seertai.n to wluit extent the level oi. 
the increased, iirodiictioii of th.e hM anproaelies niore,. clostd,y t,lie level 
of production of tl„ie purelired mutton breeds wb.ieh were used. 

Further evide.i..ice of the prepotency of t.he .mutton, rains in ira.iis- 
mitting* an incu'ease in t,be level of nul,k production i,s <i,)taiiied from 
the available damirdkiMghMr From the available records 

it’"'was possible to select 33 dam-daughter pairs. The details are given 
in Table III and are graphically, shown in Fig. 2. 



® Merino Dam-daughter comparison. 

X Black Persian Dam-daughter comparisons. 
, ' Eio. 2.. 


'■''Ffom"'the 16: Merino^' dam-daughterkcomi^^^^ it' wilh'be . seen 
that the crosshred dpghters produced on an average 89*1 per cent, 
more niilk ^ thau' their Merino dams.. 'In , every ■, instance 'an ■ increaBe 
in production was recorded, varying from 21-2 per cent, to 190*3 
per cent. 

The 17 Blackhead Persian crossbred ewes produced on an average 
199-3 per cent, more milk than their dams. The increase in milk 
yield varied considerably, ranging from 91*5 to 402-9 per cent. 

^ u . • . , 
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cliffei'eiices recorder in favour of the daughters become even,. 
..nioro prormiiiiced w.hei,i it is taken into consideration that a number of 
recjorcls of the da,ir,is are second or third lactation records which a.re 
coiiiparecl -with first lactation records of their daug:hters, 

J.ii order to determiiie to what extent the level of production of 
the dams influenced the yield of their daughters, correlation coeffi- 
cients for the dain-dai,ig]iter coniparisons were calculated. A non- 
■significant correlation value of ■/*= *4816 ± *198, was obtained for the 
iVIcrino dani-daugliter comparisons. Similarly, in the case of the 
Blackhead' Persian dam-daughter yields, a ,non-sigTiificaiit correlation, 
<)f wa..s established. Fro,m this and the foregoing 

<H.)iiclusio,r,i,8 it seen:is that the level of production of the crossbred ewes 
is priinarily determined by the inherent level of milk production of 
t!ie iTiutton mms used. 

Tat3LE III .-Damir-dau^/hter Compafisons. 


No. «>f 

Milk 

Yield 

of 

Dam, 
ill oz. 

No. 

of 

Lac- 

tation. 

No. 

of 

Daugh- 

ter. 

Milk 

Yield 

of 

Daugh- 
ter, 
in oz. 

No. 

of 

Lac- 

tation. 

Increase 

in 

Milk 
Yield 
in oz. 

Percent- 

age. 

Increase 

in 

am 

Yield. 

.iVCormo 

m 

1,765 

3rd 

Kv 7 

3,981 

3rd 

2,216 

126-5 


192..' 

1,620 

2nd 

Ey 4 

2,801 

^ 2ncV-‘ 

1,181 

72-9 


SCI 

1,710 

2nd 

Ey 3 

3,440 

2nd 

1,730 

101*2 


u 

1,425 

2nd 

Ey 37 

2,408 

1st. 

983 

69*0 


•IS 

1,657 

^ 2nd 

Ry 17 

2,664 

2nd 

1,007 

60-8 


70 

1,711 

3rd 

Ry 20 

3,412 

3rd 

1,701 

99*4 


«4 

1.470 

3rd 

RL 29 

2,740 

1st 

1,270 

86*4 


u 

l.SSi 

1st 

BL 25 

3,298 

1st 

1,917 

138-8 



1,7SS ' 

2nd 

BL 12 

3,740 

2nd 

2,007 

115*8 


m 

1,3:57 

2nd 

BL 4 

2,813 

1st 

1,476 

110*4 


116 

1,172 

4fh ‘ 

Ro 10 

3,403 

2nd 

.2,231 

190*3 

' 

44. 

i,381 

Isfc 

Ro 16 

1,915 

1st 

534 

38.7 


285..'...' 

1,734 

1st 

H 10 

2,748 

'1st 

1,014 

58*5 


87 ■ 

:5,247 

3rd 

H 13 

3,035 

2nd 

688 

21-2 


S6 

1,977 

1st 

H 8 

3,961 

1st 

1,984 

100-4 


B14 

2,155 

1st 

H 55 

2,924 

1st 

769 

36.7 


1,717*2' 



3,136-4 


1,419-25 

89-1 


12 

640 

1st 

PF 20 

1,912 

1st 

1,272 

198-8 


IS... ' 

1,104 

3rd 

PF 24 

2,342 

2nd 

1,238 

112*1 


29 

851 

3rd 

PF 23 

4,280 

2nd 

3,429 

,402-9'; 


12. ', 

640 

1st 

PH 23 

; 2,188 

1st 

1,548 

241*9 


IS 

1,104 

3rd 

PH 40 

2,466 

Isf 

1,362 

m-5 


29.......... 

851 ' 

3rd 

PH 9 

3,432 

2nd 

2,681 

303*3 


48..... ' 

1,100 

3rd 

PH 26 

3,253 

2nd 

2,163 • 

195-7' . 


50'. 

1,S00 

3rd 

PH 5 

4,591 

3rd 

3,291 

253-2 


'50,..,.'...... 

1,300 

3rd 

PH 34 

3,017 

2nd 

1,717 

132-T 


53...... ■ 

'787 

Ist 

PH 25 

2,448 

1st 

1,661 

211-0 


68....' , . 

1,068 

3rd 

PH 3 

3,496 

3rd 

2,428 

■227-3. 


m.' 

1,068 

3rd 

PH 22 

2,214 

1st 

1,146 

107*3 .. 


59...,...'.. 

878 

2nd 

PH 28 

2,365 

Ist 

.1,477 

168-2^. ' 



899 

Isi 

PH 53 

2,402 

1st 

1,603 

'167-2 


^ 75. 

1,757 

1st 

PH 47 

3,366 

■■ 1st ' 

1,609 

91-6 


,116. 

687 

1st 

PE 41 

2,860 

I'st 

2,173 

316-3 


126....;....; 

1,398 

1st 

PH 38 

3,302 

' 1st ; 

1,904 

136-2 


1,025-4 



2,936*1 


1,910*7 

199-3 


-:; 'P'nrther 'evidence to this effect is obtained;, when the 'milk;,, .yields 
,of the Dorset Horn x Merino _ and Dprset Horn x Blackhead Persian 
crossbred ewes are compared in relation to the average production of 
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tlie , purebred basic breeds, as vsliowu in 'Fig. 4 . _ Tb.e avei'ogf* milk 
yields for tbe purebred breeclS' and the Dorset iiorii crossbred ewes 


are as follows : — 

'Blaoklieaci Persian 1,071 MS-O oz. 

Merino * 2,0S0 • 1 >S • 0 oz . 

Dorset Horn x Blackhead Persian .‘hi? 14 :L: l”>l*4o7.,. 

Dorset Horn x Merino. .‘ISO I ■4: 181 *11 07 . 


It is interesting to note that altliongb^ there exisiuS a 'very sig'iii- 
Scant difference (P<*01) in the average milk yield of tlie Jibickheiul 
Persian, and Merino ewevS, the average milk yield of tiie .Dorset liar 11 
crossbred ewes from these two breeds is identical . 



Fio. 3. 


Discussion of Results. 

'These ^ results ' are' rath# unexpected, ■ considering^" the ' marked' 
difference in the average level of production between the Merino and 
Blackhead Persian. The remarkable increase in milk yield of tins 
Dorset Horn X Blackhead Persian cross must be attributed primarily 
to the influence extended by desirable dominant factors for incre^ised 
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loHk yield These results* do not seem to be entirely in accordance 
with tile generally accepted view held by Gowen (1920) and others in 
the case of cattle, in so far, that high milk production is partially 
dominant and that the level of production of the T.l is intermediate 
between, the two parent breeds, hut approaches the level of production 
of the higher producing breed more closely. 

Another factor which may partially account for the more marked 
increase; in production of the Blackhead Persian crossbred ewes as 
compared with t.he Merino crossbred ewes, is thb greater degree of 
heterosis observed in the firsf-mentioned cross. The extreme variation 
in the breed characteristics of the Dorset Horn and the Blackhead 
Persian produced an P.l cross possessing the desirable inherent hardy 
qualities of the Blackhead Persian and the superior mutton and milk 
producing characteristics of the Dorset Horn. By crossing the Dorset 
Horn and Blackhead Persian a fenotype was produced which was 
more adaptable to the prevailing environmental conditions and thus 
had the advantage of expressing its milk-producing potentialities 
more fully. ' , ' 

From the foregoing discussion of the results in connection with 
the increase in milk production of the F.l generation the conclusion 
seems justified that the increase in the milk yields of the crossbred 
ewes is due to the influence exerted by the larger number of dominant 
factors (responsible for the inheritance of high milk production) 
contributed by the purebred mutton rams. 

The results further prove that the purebred mutton breeds recom- 
mend<:3d for crossb:reedijig must possess a liigh degree of homozygosity 
for til© factors r(*sponsible for their conipar;itively high level of milk 
production. 

Owing to its liardiness and high milking qualities the Dorset 
Horn X Blackhead Persian crovss has proved an ideal cros»shred ewe for 
the production of first grade fat lambs when crossed with the South- 
down. The carcases produced from this top-cross have been equal in 
carcase measureiiients and quality to those of representative samples 
of New Zealand Canterbury lambs examined by the writer in 1938 
at Smithfiled. ’’ , 

Recommetidations . 

The Dorset Horn x Blackhead Persian crossbred ewe must be con- 
sidered the most suitable type of ewe for the production of fat lambs 
in those areas of South Africa where climatic and nutritional condi- 
tions are not favourable for combining the production of sucker lambs 
with that of crossbred wool. This cross can he recommended without 
hesitation wherever conditions for its production axe favourable. 

The imported purebred mutton breeds of sheep were developed 
under intensive farming conditions in a cool temperate climate, in a 
country ■ famous for its' evergreen' grasslands. It us, therefore, not 
surprising to find that these purebred mutton breeds are not adaptable 
to the hot extensive semi-arid farming regions of the north-western 
Cape Province, The usp of purebred Dorset Horn rams for the pro- 
duction of halfbred ewes in this area is, therefore, not feasible from 
a practical farming point of vi^w. This area is, however, well suited 
to and maintains a large Blackhead Persian and Afrikander sheep 
population. Economically these sheep cap only he used as slaughter 
sheep and as snch must he improved in their mutton qualities through 
„ crossbreeding. yv, 

^ hybrid vigour exhibited by the Dorset 
" Horn xDlackhead Persian 'cross an active ' and hardy '8heep:,:;wHch 
well adapted to the more extensive and arid regions of South Africa, 
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is being produced. Consequently the use of lialfbred 13orsc:d lloun- 
Blackhead Persian rams has been advocated for the iinproveiiieiit oi' 
the native sheep in these areas, the ultimate object being' the produc- 
tion of suitable crossbred ewes for the production of fat iambs* These 
cross bred ewes can then be sold to farmers in areas of more intensive 
sigriculture with irrigable land available where they will !)e crossed 
with the Southdown for the production of fat lambs. , 

Because of the hybrid vigour exhibited by the Dorset^ Horn- 
Blackhead Persian cross, which is largely due to the iM:.,jcoinl)iru:itirHi 
.of dominant factors, the use of halflired rams must obviously resuli 
in a. very marked degree of segregation in the next aoxl folkiwiii.u 
generations. The study' in connection with the milk production oi 
the Dorset IIorn-Blackhead Persian crossbred ewes provides jimplc 
proof of the inhuence' exerted by dominant multiple factors. _ From 
the results of the investigations carried out by KitjjmaniMind Daven- 
port (1920) it appeared that the mutton charaeteristi(3K in s!iee|) arc 
partially dominant over the nonmiutton qualities. The large number 
of body and carcase measurements unade in coi:iiietd;iori with thr^ fat- 
lamb .production experiments in progress provides conc,lu.sive sui'^port 

of the partial ' dominance of the mutton charairteilstiws in 

(Bonsnia, 1939.) 

By using first cross Dorset Horn x Blackliead Persiafi rams 
segregation must be expected, not only in -respect of tlie luilk yit:*ld 
of ewes, but also in conformation. Fenotypical seleetidn ai’scording 
to' conformational mutton characteristics provides no assuramu) us |.o 
the potential milk-prodneing qualities'^ of ewes. piH)du.("(a^i' frcHU .firsl 
<^ross rams. Farmers on expensive irrigation land (uvii ill afford to 
purchase (.crossbred ewes -producing iiisulficietit niilk to f.n’oducc a., W'dl 
linished suclier lamb i.n 10 to. 18 weeks. Owing to ilic |■K^nyI:H:rtcuH\v of 
the purehred Dorset Horn and tire ' high degree of .l.iyi)'r:id vigour* 
exhibited in the .Dorset Horn x Blackhead: Persian nross, att:ra.f'*ti'vc 
looking' halfhred. rams can still be l>red from inferior 'quality enves. 
Herein lies a very great danger, in vso far, that Irreeders of lialflu.'Cf'I' 
:ramB. will tend to ignore the standard of excellence of tlie |:Hirel).refl 
Blackhead Persian ewes used ^ for crossbreeding. Little 'or. 'no atten-' 
tion can '.be paid .to the milking qualities of the Blackhead Persian 
ewes used for breeding halfbred rams. Every precaution s.l.iouhL 
however, be taken in the selection of the ewes used for this purpose 
and farmers who wish to rise halfbred rams are well advised to tise 
rams bred only from purebred Blackhead Persian ewevS 'of a higff 
standard;'. possessing good mothering qualities'. • It is fully realised 
that until such time as a true-breeding mutton breed of slnip, wliich 
"by virtue.' of ' its,; hepditary constitution,' wilTbe capable of thriving 
under the prevailing environmental conditions of the semi-arid 
; regions of ■ the north-western Cape Province . haS' " been - .'tjvolved, -tin-.,*' 
use of crosslH'ed ■ rams is- probably the only method of improving' the 
mutton, qualities of the pres'e.nt inferior flocks, of' sheep in ilmse. areas. 

'.-./'The policy 'of using', halfbred ramS' shqnld,/ however, be considered 
as .a' temporary measure during the ’transition',, period,' since ."it is one.,., 
which will not' lead . to,' the production of uniformity in 'the breeding 
of crossbred , -ewes. ; ' 

The', creation,, 'of a hardy,’ non-wooled 'mutton;' b-ri'UM'L, ccyml)i,,mng' 
the desired', mutton and Aiilkih^-. qualities^',; hardiness in accord"-' 

a'nee with ''the.' prevailmg .cq'nditionS'in'.different 'parts of:, the 'country., 
should , receive.vthe,.' 'Concentrated '' attentiGn\,',oi,',',,our''',''CxperimenM 
stations. -Only when 'the 'production of halfbred ewes in tbese areas 
i'S'.'.based'.upqn , the nse:,of,,''p,u.r,e'hred'.,r'ams,. can,, uniformity ,' s'i,i;nilar, to: the'-' 
results' obtained in the present investigation with the* use of the pure- 
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Leaf Analysis of Citrus* 

A. C* Bathurst, ‘Division of Horticulture, Pretoria* 

■fN response to an article "VNew Method for Estmiatino' the'Eertili- 
zer Requirements of Citrus Trees in Farming in South Africa, 
(May 1943) the writer received enquiries from some fifty citrus 
g:rowers, most of whom sent one or more leaf-samples for analysis. 
As a result of these leaf analysis, suggestions as to changing the 
fertilizer programme were made, in many cases — though it is 
naturally still too soon to find out what responses, if any, have 
resulted where such suggestions were followed. To change the 
chemical inake-iip of a tree is indeed a very slow process in most 
cases, and the value of leaf-analysis methods lies more in the pre- 
vention than in the cure of injury, Nevertheless, it may not perhaps 
be out of place to review, briefly, the results of the past seasou/s 
work. 

Nitrogen. 

As might have been expected from tbe prevailing, 'fertilizer 
shortage, one of the most noticeable features was the relatively low 
content of nitrogen of most of the samples sent in. It is realised 
that in most cases the growers were aware that nitrogen in some 
form was needed, but had just not got sufficient to give what the 
trees required. At the same time growers 'who sent samples from 
several different groves were informed which were highest and which 
lowest in nitrogen — thu;s indicating which groves appeared to need 
it most urgently, and helping them to distribute their available 
fertilizer to the best* advantage. In a few cases leaves with an 
exceptionally high nitrogen content were sent in, indicating that 
excessive amounts of manure or nitrogen fertilizer had been applied 
ill the past. In such cases the suggestion that nitrogen fertilizers 
(!ould well be dispensed with for one or two seasons • could hardly fail 
to 1)6 of value to the particular growers concerned. Incidentally, 
the application of some plantfood which is already being amply 
absorbed hy the tree may not only be wasteful, but definitely harmful, 
since there will he a tendency to reduce the absorption of some other 
plantfood, possibly already rather deficient in the soil. 

Phosphorus. 

Only two instances occurred where a phosphorus deificiency 
appeared likely. Indeed, in several cases very high amounts of 
phosphorus were found in the leaves, almost invariably associated 
with a low nitrogen content, thus supporting the conclusion that 
nitrogen was probably needed, and that the use of superphosphates 
or siimilar fertiliers wvould almost certainly be wasteful. 

Calcium^ 

Very low amounts of calcium (the main constituent of lime) 
were found in a number of samples— usually from rather old trees. 
Growers stated that the trees were yellowed, but failed to respond 
to manures or artificials. It seems to be the general experience 
throughout the world that to increase the calcium absorption of the 
tree" is a; 'slow, :and difficult /matter. ' . The ' most promising ' method ; is, 
to apply either lime (on acid soils) or gypsum (on alkaline soils] in 
;:the* hope 4'hai' the' trees may I’espona eventually. . The' case of .calcium 
■■■'deficiency, in'' "citru'S'' is:' a ;, good' example of'' where, an o'unc'e of' preveiation ' 
maybe worth a ponnd of cure. 
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Magnesium* 

A few samples were received containing very low riiiicniiits ^ cd-' 
magnesium. Siicli leaves are usually yellowed or bronjAid witii 
tlie exception of a green triangle at the^Base of the leaf, Irees iii 
the N'el'spruit area^ where this trouble is coninion, have .respoiicled 
well to sprays containing magnesium compounds (see article 
J„ I. de Villiers, Farming in South Africa, May 1942 ^ page il37). 
Soil applications of magnesite (magnesium carbonate) or epsom 
salts (inagnesiuna sulphate) may also he expected to help eveiitiKilly, 
though improvement may take several years. 

Sulphur* 

Only one case suggesting a sulphur deficiency was^fouiicL tfiougii 
in a few instances extremely high coneeiitrations of Biilplriir were 
founds especially where nitrogen was lacking. It seems that wiierc 
nitrates are low the plant tends, to absorb excessive ainounts of 
either phosphorus or sulphur. In the latter ease yields ap|')ea:r to 
be affected very adversely. The remedy in such cases would vseem 
to lie in the application of nitrogenous fertilisers and the greater 
use of hrak-free manure, guano or compost. 

Lime-induced Chlorosis*’^ 

.This physiological disturbance in citrus iS' re(‘.(:)gnise(l l)y a 
distinctive and t 3 q:)ical yellowing of the leaves, and one or iwo cjises 
of this trouble were diagnosed from tlie lime belt; near ():range 
.'River. The.'harinful e.ilect upon citrus of a.n excess of lime ;is tlioiiglvt 
to be clue to its action in changing the iron in tlie "irci^ ‘into a.n 
uiiava, liable form. Such a condition -is raf'.her difliculi; ’io cor:ri,M:rti 
econoraieally, but recent evidence from Calif Drn,'ii,i shows t1ia;i; sevco'c. 
■damage, only occurs ifpsuch soils are over-irrigated, and tha.t au 
occasional drying-out will do much to alleviate injury. Sprays ai'id 
injections of iron eompounds may also be h.elpful in ct^rtain ca,s(»s. 

Potash* 

111 only one instance was the potash content of tlie leal so low as 
to ^ suggest a deficiency. • It. appears that the potash in nearly all 
soils is ample for the needs of citrus. In several cases, however, 
extremely high potash concentrations were found in the leaves, nearly 
always %pociated with correspondingly low amounts of either or 
both calcium, and magnesium. In such'cases' applications of calcium 
or magnesium coinpoun els seem clearly indicated, 

■ 

^ , .Excessive concentrations , of' 'chloride' (one' of 'the^nain' eon- 
'.stituents of, brak ^4 salts) wnre^ found m a. few samples, ' ,'Wh,erc^ 
the chloride .content was ■ higher in the leaves from, the ' ^poorer than 
from the better trees, there was 'little tro.uble 'in ■ diagnosing brak 
injury, ■ In such cases- karroo-m-anure’ 'should be ''avoided-, „■ since this, 
often ■' contains ' large, quantities ' of .brak salts, ' ^ It ■ is ' preferable., too, 
for the grower to test his irrigation water from time to time (a 
simple chemical test), and never to apply it when the chloride content 
■is'iound to, be- too '.'-''high..' Where brak"' is a danger, -ha'sin'-.- irrigate 
is - to be.; preferred to furrow- irrigation,, ■ . since. , the .'latter - system ' . favours' 
,:the accumulation ..of..: .'brak . salts. 'between 'the- ''farrows'''J -The use o'f 
, 'gypsum-.' -can' ,alvSo he 'recommended'.'.' iu'^; many ., "cases...; ; -'An' ncea-sional 
'.-'flooding-'.of-'-the ■ii.ghter -soils', ..when''': relatively.'^ pure -'.w,a'ter-''is'-'avail'al:)l 
;;',''helps-'' greatly-:' to',- w,a-s^ harm'fur;:accu.m-ul'ati.ons,;' 0 'f''.-'' 
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Minor or ” Trace Elements* 

The ^so-cailed “minor” or “trace” elements — iron, inaii- 
ganese, zinc, copper, boron, ^ and perhaps a few others, are not of 
minor 'importance to plant life, since they are equally as important 
as nitrogen or phosphorus for example, but are found in plants in 
relatively minor concentraUons, The name “ Trace Element is 
therefore generally to be preferred. 

^ Zinc deficieiKvy occurs quite coininonly in citrus as “ mottle 
leaf”, and is easier to diagnose from the appearance of the leaf 
than by chemical analysis. Zinc sprays are usually a cheap, rapid, 
and very suciicssful method of c\ire, as many growers in the eastern 
(Tape Province can testify. 

The symptoms of manganese deficiency are somewliat similar, but 
can. usuaily l)e diagnosed fairly well by means of plant analysis. A 
few such examples were sent in, and manganese sprays recoinmeiided 
as a cure in such cases. 

Two cases of a probable deficiency of copper were found — one 
from the Muden area in Natal, and the other from the Willowmore 
district. Eruit sent in from the latter area had the typical corky 
lesions of the rind that are fo\md in such cases. Copper sprays or 
soil applications of blueatone can be expected to cure the disease 
quite' rapidly. 

-Boron deficiency seems to be very uncominoii in the Union, and 
only one case suggesting it was found. In Southern Rhodesia, how- 
ever, it was for many years a very serious trouble till diagnosed and 
('ured by the simple method of giving each tree a fe^v ounces of 
horax or boracic acid. One or two samples contained excessive 
amounts of Boron, suggesting actual injury to the trees from the 
absorptioii. of harmful quantities. Such cases were at one time quite 
common ill the Unitcpl States o.l’ America, due to contaminated or 
naturally unsuitable irrigation water. 

^ An interest ing sample was received from a grower in the 
Grahamstown area. Here the leaves, Avhicli were rather, a pale lemon 
colour, w^ere abnormally high in manganese, and at the same time 
.rather low in iron.^ Here again it seems that the functions of iron 
in the tree are being interfered with by the excessive amounts of 
manganese in the soil and tree. Certain soils in Hawaii are so 
high in manganese that for many years the cultivation of pine- 
apples was unprofitable, till it was found that this was due to the 
efiect ,of the manganese on the iron. Iron vsp rays found to 

remedy the position, and have been a routine operation on these 
soils ever vsince. 

^' Organics or Inorgamcs? 

Many of the recommendations given above will probably be looked 
upon with horror by those followers of Sir Algert Howard who believe 
that “ artificials ” (a term which has never been vsatisfactorily 
defined) are one and all harmful to soils and plant-life. The writer, 
however, must place himself wholly on the* side of the “ orthodox ” 
school which willingly concedes the yahie of composts and natural 
manures, hut maintains that “ artificials”^ in addition, oorrectly 
used, are often/ useful, or indeed essential, under certain circum- 
stances. The correct use of artificials is admittedly a far trickier 
husiness Than the correct use of compost or manure. None the less, 
the not believe t^^ of artificials is harmful 

The can certainly be very harmful, hut that 

is quite a different matter. Only by fising one ' s experience and 
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powers of observations, l)y enlisting* the kelp of ^ clieiiiic^ivl, i.uetiiods 
aiul^ probably most promising of all, by foliar ciiagiiOBis o;r 
plan.t aiialj^sis methods, artificials Ije used to itieir best: 

advantage. 

In coiicliisioii, it may be of interest to quote froui |ia.gi‘ 112 of 
The Waste Products of 'Agriculture” by Howard ;viid Wad:- 

The full possi!)ilities of huiiiu« will only a<ppear when tin* 
dressings of ■ eoinpost are supplemented by the use of suitable 
artificials. The combination of the two, ap|:)li(;d al: the .right moment 
and in proper i)roportions, will open tiie door to th,e intensive crof;^ 
production of the future. Humus and artificials 'will siippleiiienl: 
one another. Further, the artificials must not be confined to thost'^ 
which merely" supply nitrogen, phosphates and potash.^'’ 

With these sentiments the writ'er finds himself in (‘ompleti* 5 s.gr€i‘~ 
ment. 


Milfc-prodiictioii Studies with Sheep: — 

lCo7iUn'Md from »124, 

bred imported nixitton breeds and more in particular with the Dorset 
Horn, be expected. 

N.B.— A second article wdll follow dealing with the influence of 
milk-yield of Ew'es cm the growth of Lambs. 
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Method of Sampling Citrus Leaves 
for Diagnosis Purposes* 

" A* C* Bathurst, Division of Horticulture, Pretoria* 

use of leaf-analysis„ methods as a means of contTolliiig crop 
nutrition appears to be gaining favour throughout the world, 
and the writer has been gratified to receive numerous .enquiries from 
all parts of the country in response to a previous article on this 
subject in Farming in South Africa (May 1943). However, fiom 



Aj B, O and D are spring-flusb leaves, and correct for saiupliiig. E, F 
and G- are from previous flushes SiXid me orrect for sanipUng: IST is the node 
from which tlie spring flush coininenced, is the node from which an older 
flush started, probably the previous autumn. 


many of the queries^ received, it seems,' that' the method/ of, leaf- 
sampling* was not siiffieiently clearly explained, and it is hoped that 
the following outline and diagram will make the method plain. 

Selectioti of Trees for Samplitig* f 

So results of any value can possibly he expected from leaf- 
analysis unless the sample sent adequately represents the trees about 
which inforiiiation is required* Within reasonab the larger 

the number of trees sampled and the greater the number of leaves 
sent, the hetter In an orchard of, say, one thousand^ trees, it wo iild 
be'/udvisahie to sample 'a,t' least ■"..■fifty, .".such ' treeS'' ■ being''" selected.' a'S/.' 
representative of the block as a whole. If such trees are marked 
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for future ref( 3 rexice,, so iriiich tlie better. In xnosi:, eases it. is advisal)l(,^ 
to send in two samples — one from those trees ^ which, a|r|j(.‘ar t(,> be? 
the healthiest, and the .second fronx. those which^ appear tiie Ici.ist 
vigorous, A comparison of these two samples is more likely to 
ii^iieate any possible n,ialiiiitiition than (iould be ohta,i,iied a 

single analysis. 

Selection, of Leaves on the Tree. 

Leaves should be picked only from that growtln,flush "whiidi 
occurred at the time of setting* of the main crop' — tliat is, tliat. 

were formed in early spring, or July to September in, vSout,.li Africa. 

To avoid uncertainty in locating such, leaves later in tlie seasr.m. it lias 
been found preferable to select only leaves closely a(,l,Jac(,Mit to i'M-Beas<'vn 
fruit, as indicated i.ii tlie accompanying diagram by .leaves 
A., B, G and I). Care must he taken nefc to incliich^ leiives snuli as 
E, F and G ITom below the node which indicates th,e point wliere 
the spring growth started (marked N in diagram). It is ahscr 
preferable to take leaves from ail around the tree, and not from any 
one particidar point, /In some' cases it may he difficult to find more 
than a few leaves on any .tree that answer to this descriptio,n. 
tlieless, there should be little trouble in obtaining a good siiinple if 
a sufficient number of trees are incdiicled. 

Time of Sampling* 

Tluy relatively rapid fluctuations in leaf composition that occur 
diiring*^ the spring a.iid summer m,ontbs suggest the advisiibility o:f 
sampling during the winter, prefera.b!y M'ay to Jtily, after "s'lriy 
autiiinn growth has ceas.ed, but before tlie swelling of i;h.o B|,>,r!rig 
buds starts,. 

Size and Treatment of Samples. 

The xniniinuTn 'Banip].e required fo:r a con:i,plffi;e a;nalyKi,K is. a.lH.)ui' 
x>ne-qiiarter pound ‘weigfit of fresh leaves, which, wouhl. wcigli, say, 
two ounces' when dried, , , „ ■ ' 

, .The proper deaniiig of leaves once they ai’e dry'.is .'Bot an ea,svy 
' matter, so growers are requested to clean *' each,. , sample thorotiglijiy 
before despatch. ' This may- be ".done very easily, by wiping eaLh / 

, .leaf- free of dust, ■ etc.,, with clean, d.ry,:' cotton-wool or siinilai;^ 
, material.. The- leaves may .then- , be dried by, spreading ' them,-' ..out 
a dust-free place for a day or two., 

. Particulars Required.,/;',,^: 

'/".The following, particulars'' shonid', if po-ssilxle', Ixe' sent with each 
; , ' Sample - 

(a) :Varie:ty^of.Tree,,'/,(--6) -rootstock, '■;(c)''date''of pla:nti,ng, (d) any' 
Bymptp'ms'mf, decline .or , a'bnornlality,^(6) ,. of irrigation' water, ' 

'fertilizer , '.and , '.spray, trea^to^^ the past, (g) description o'f "', 

; :','„,so-il ,.'(aiid .s-uhsoil if .jxossible),' {h) ,.any , other ' relevan/t information. 

Analyse-s^-, of ; leaT^^ made 'free of charge, .and grower 

/;', ''-a-re 'pl'a,eed ., under no" obligation, to , '.carry out. any sugges'tions that- '' 

, may' -be made. , ' .At .the' same .'time, where suggestions' are' followed/ 

ityvillffie. mtich appreciatedTf' growers will, in,, due, .co.urse,- inform 
this office of any responses to treat Jnent. 

y Samples;",, and .-any "communications should be- addressed to the,',''", 
'' '"'C,hie''f','' 'Division :'of ''H'ortieuliu^ Box‘';,9-94, Pretoria. 
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Choline and Nicotinic Acid in 
Poultry Rations* 

A* M* Gericke, Department of Poultry Breeding;^ Agricultural 

Research Institute, Pretoria* ■ • . 

¥N 1937 it was, sliown by Norris and collaborators that manganese 
is an essential mineral in the prevention of perosis or slipped 
tendon in chicks. Manganese is particularly important if the rations 
contain an excess of calcium and phosphorus. In 1940 Jukes fed 
rations containing sufficient manganese to poults,. but in spite of this 
the birds, developed perosis. In various experiments Jukes then 
proved that choline is just as important as manganese in the preven- 
tion of perosis. Consequently, choline is regarded as an important 
vitamin in the rations of chicks and poults. 

■ In order to balance rations in respect of their choline conienty a 
knowledge of the occurrence of choline in different feeds is essential. 
According to the analyses made by Rhian and collaborators in 1943, 
liver meal, fish meal and soybean meal are the best sources of choline* 
Ox liver contains as much as 11 milligrammes per gramme, while fish 
meal and soybean meal contain about 4-1 and 3*1 inilligr amines per 
gramnie, respectively. In the Union fishmeal and soybean meal are the 
obvious sources of choline, since liver is not available for animal feed-* 
ing. Meat meal and groundnut meal have a lower choline content than 
soybean meal. If meat meal, for example, is used as the sole source 
of concentrated protein in a chicken ration, it is posvsible that the 
ration will contain too little choline, and that perosis will result. 
This is particularly the case when rations consist principally ' of 
carcase meal and wheaten by-products. 

Heavy-breed cliickwS are subject to perosis to a greater extent than 
light-breed chicks. This abnormality of the leg is also frequently 
found in poults. Once a young bird has developed perosis, it never 
recovers. In most cases the birds cannot move about properly, and 
are often trampled upon by the healthy chicks around the feed hopper. 
It is, therefore, important that the rations should contain adequate 
quantities of choline to meet the requirements of young growing 
birds. 

In 1941 Jukes found that poults grow quite normally when fed 
on a ration containing 0*2 per cent, of choline, Perosis occurred, how- 
ever, in birds fed on the rations of Evans and collaborators (1942)/ 
which were deficient in either choline or manganese. The latter 
workers found that 15 per cent, liver meal in the ration completely 
prevented perosis, while 15 per cent, soybean meal or 13 per cent* 
fish meal gave only partial protection to ^poults. Recently (1943) 
Evans suggested that a ration should contain between 0*18 and 0*25 
per cent*, or approximately 19 per cent, choline to prevent perosis in 
poults. , ' ■ ■ 

A choline deficiehcy not only causes perosis, but also prevents 
normal fat inetabolism, with the result that the animal may eonse- 
' quently develop a, fatty' liver. ■This is particularly liable, to. happen: 
when a xatiGn with a choline deficiency also has a high nicotinic acid 
' content* vSincemicotinic acid'is in ■no, way .connected .with the nteotiae, 
■',' 'which'' occur G'niggB .euggested^ .'in'" 1942 'that: ■ the. 

.,, nicotinic acid ”■ should, be/changed' tol^. .niacm l^ in '0rde'r':,''to ,''ay^^^^^ 

; ..confusion* 

331 
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liats can syiitliesij^c^ tlie nicotine present in, tol)a(;cn into 
acid ill' thei,r'' bodies, but it lias not yet bee,n proved (diicks can 
also do so. 

A,,coordin,g’ to the analyses ^ of Hale and collal.)orat<'),rs (1942), 
wlieaten bran, brewei's’ yeast and liver are t,lie best si)n.r(.a'3s' of nico- 
tinic acid.' ,It lias already been nientioned above that st^liigh, per- 
ce'iitage of .I'licotinici acid in the ration iniglit cause a, bitty li'vnr. Si,i:icx) 
nicotinic acid, counteracts the^efloct of cboline, the q'uestioii u'llses 
why a source of this acid should be included in a ration, d'he answer 
1,8 'that chicks apparently recpiire a niiniinuin q'liantity o,f nicotinic! 
acid in tlieir ration. 

The 'Work of Dann and Handler (1941) indicates tliat tlie embryo 
chick is act'iially able to vsyiithesize nieoti,nic acid, but recent, l.y (1,94,2) 
Briggs and collaliorators found tliat chicks fed on rations contain i.iig 
only ,0'3 in,illigra'niine of nicotiniii acid per 100 gran,i:nie,s o,f feed, 
developed inflammation of the beak, cTop and tip of tlie 'toiigae. "Wli.e-ii 
1*5 to 2 inilligramnies of nicotinic acid per 100 grammes of feed wns 
given, th*fe birds grew ,m)iinally. In further researcdi wark (1,943) 
Briggs found that tlie nicotinic acid content of the petitoral iiviiscles 
i,n,creased 15' times after -an e,xces\s of iri(*.o'ti:nic a(,*id lu.id !'a:‘er! 
added to the feed (10 ingnis. per 100 gms., of feed). The ]"i,robability 
''exists that, as soon as the pectoral muscles co'ntain tlie o']')ti,niui,i',s 
amount of nicotinic acid, further storage takes place i,'n tlie liver. 
Ill the same experiment BriggvS clea.rly showed that on a syntlu'tic 
ration the young chick can synthesize about one-sixt.h of it;s> tufa! 
nicotinic acid requirements. The otl,',ier five-sixths n'liist he p'i'‘'OV'i(h'Hi ' 
by the ration. 

On, the deficient rations given, by Briggs, the chir*ks (ii'*velo’|.H'H',l 
.perosiS',, as' well as dermatitis. 'This 'proved that ’h'Oih, 'uicoii'nic acid 
'imd choline are mecc^ssary for the p'reventio'n of perosis in I't: 

iS', also probable that panto'thenii'i acid is nol; the o'lily 'Factoi' 'C,f the 
' vit'aini.n .B (.iomplex wliieh prevents dermatiti,v8 in chicks. 

Own Experiments. 

(In order to pro'vide further information i'li this co'n.ne(,‘.tioi,i tlu,^ 
rations ,'ied to,' chicks on the' experiment faT,ru during tlie past t'Wo 
years are given: 46 Ih. yellow mealiemeal, 15 Ih. whcaicn bran, 
10;'lb. .ground' wheat, 7 lb. lucerne, meal, Sib. meat'ineal, 6 lb .'white 
fish meal, 6 lb. baked soybean meal, 3 lb. brewers’ yeast, 10 lb. maize 
genn,; meal,' 1 Ih. Tine salt, 1 lb. limestone powder/ 10 grammes inan- 
ganese sulphate, and 4 ounces fish oiL, The compositon of the ralion 
'"'■'calculated on 'a .basis'of 100 lb. ivS as 'follows'':, '0 fibre, 4*4''fat,, 20'*3 
crude 'protein, ',1 *'fi2:'„caicmm', ,(Ca), . 0*97' phosphor'us ' (P)’', 3C)0 gamma' 
''('riboiavin,'.' 1,290 'gamma pantothenic .acid', '100 niilligrammes 'cdioH'ne; 
',8,*0 anilligramnies'.ni'cotinic'acid'. " With large, numbers of chicks this 
'xation gavevery good^'.re'SultSy .except .'that' the' g'roups of .chicks hatched 
■weekly' 'frO'in'' the, middle, of'H'eptember to'lO October, '''.'of.ten'd'ev'eloped’’ 
.'"..dermatitis. .'.B'lirmg', warm "weather conditions' some', of vthe' , chicks 'are 
listless',.,, 'and, 'prob'ably'^'d'O: 'not 'consume sufficient Teed ' to promote' 
growth,.,'' ' 

During the growing season it often happened that wheaten bran 
was not available. In such cases 'it was necessary to substitute a 
higher^ percentage of mealiemeal for the bran. Since wheaten brap 
is a good source of nicotinic acid and also gives the ‘feed a good 
texture, thereby promoting the feed consumption, the suhstitution of 
pxoaliemeal for wheaten bran might explain why dermatitis was more 
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^It is geiieraly accepted that chicks should be given mash only^ 
until they are at least four week^ old, since, if coarser feed like 
crushed yellow maize or wheat is fed together with the mash, they 
will be so selective in their feeding, that even on a well-balanced mash 
the intake of proteiiivS, minerals and vitamins is so limited, that 
nutritional deficiencies might occur. 

It must also be pointed out in this, connection that, unless sound 
management in respettt of room temperature and hopper space is 
applied, a well-balanced ration will not necessarily give the desired 
results. 

Diseases which arise as a result of a vitamin deficiency are for 
practical purposes diagnosed according to abnormalities which 
develop in specific parts of the body/ So, for example, a riboflavin 
deficiency will (uiuse paralysis of the toes in some chicks at the a^e 
of 3 to 4 weeks, while a pantothenic; acid deficiency will result lii 
dermatitis in others. In spite of the fact, however, that the symptoms 
of a specifio vitamin deficiency are manifested only in certain parts 
of the body, Handler and Berheim (1943) pointed out that^ a general 
retardation in the growth of the bird takes place. They state, for 
example, that the development of a fatty liver in rats as a result of 
a choline deficiency in the ration can occur only when other nutri- 
tional factors arrest the growth of the rat. 

Protein^rich Rations. 

Since most of the research work hitherto carried out had been 
done with synthetic ration, it has not yet been definitely established 
what the eholiue and nicotinic acid content of practical chick rations 
and laying rations should be. At the Agricultural Research Institute 
various experiments were conducted with soybean meal, fish meal and 
meat meal as sources of protein. In 1940 eight different rations were 
fed to 8 groups of White Leghorn chicks. The choline content of the 
rations varied from 72 to 139 milligrammes and the nicotinic acid 
content from 5*9 to (r 6 milligrammes per 100 grammes of feed. Owing 
to the difference in the sources of protein and riboflavin there were 
coiisiderahle differences in the weights of the chicks at 8 weeks, but no 
abnormalities occurred. In 1941 and 1942 similar experiments, were 
carried out. The choline content of the different rations varied from 
105 to 123 milligrammes and the nicotinic acid content from 5 to 6-6 
milligrammes per 100 gTammes of feed. The cockerels and pillle’ts 
fed on the control ration weighed 649 grammes and 546 grammes 
respectively, . at the age of 8 weeks. In these experirnents, too, no 
abnormalities of the legs occurred. The general concluvsion is that 
good results can d)e obtained with practical chicken intioxis if the 
choline content of the ration varies frpm 90 4o 130 milligrammes and 
the nicotinic acid: content from"’ 6, to 8 milligrammes per 100 grammes" 
of feed. To promote optimum growth it is desirahle that, if the 
ration consists mainly of inealieipeal ($0 per cent*, or more), fish meal 
and: soybean meal from. 10 tO:„.,20 .per cent, of wheaten bran should bfcy 
'..added; . ■ r , ‘ ■" " 

The choline and nicotinic acid regfuirements of young fowls and 
laying hens have not yet been determihed. It will be interesting to 
..compare the' laying, rations ' fed: in ',1941'.' and'" 1942.^' .respectively, .'to ^-'8,. 
different ' groups" of . White ' Leghorns. ; :Bpth.\m'ash. and' 'whole; 'gnain,: 
(yellow maize) were fed. The composition of the mash is given in 

Tables;. I''''''''''and,,IIv,,': T'h'e' calculate'd',':Yi'tami,n;: .con.teii rations, the' 

egg 'production: "and''; percehtage ' .mortality;, .are ■ '.given.;. in. "'Tables' Il.l'';' 
',and"'',IVb 
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Feed Constituent s . 



1. 

2,. 

:k 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 


lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

II', ». 

lb. 

!b. 

Wlieattjii bran. 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

2(,) 

20 

20 

Bollard..' 

20 

20 

20 

■ 20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

Yellow mealiemeal .. . 

: 40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

4,0 

44) 

(Tround ojits 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

: 1.0 

Lucerne moai 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

■5 

5 

5 

Brewera* yea.Bt 

Z 


3 

green ’ 
feed 

3 

Z 

Z 

3 

Meat' mdal ' 

20 

14 

10 

11 

7 

— 

• ; 


'Bone meal 

2i 

H 

41 

4J. 

4| 

6 

0 

f'l 

Oysteij'sliell powder., . 

li 

li 

H: 

li 

U 

n 

'Ll 

1|- 

Eaw ' 8oyl)ean meal 


14 

22 ■ 

24 

m 

44 

44" 


Baked soybean meal 

. — 

— 

— 


— 


....... 

35 

Fine s.alt. 

1 

1 

1 ' 

1 

i 

1 


1 


Table 11. --Coinjposition of Mash in 1942. 


G'BOUES, 


Feed Constituents . 



1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

'5. 

0. 

7. 

8. 


ib. 

lb. 

lb. 

11). 

'I!.. 

■ Ib. 

'll). 

ib. 

‘Vollow 'tiu«tlie.moal 

4B 

45 

41 

30 

-10 

4,5 

-41 

35 

Ma'fee' germ meal 

10 

10 

10 

10 

1,0 

10 

'1,0 

10 

Wheaten .bran 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

G:ronnd, oats . 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

s 10 

Lucerne u'leal 

10 

10 

10 ■! 

10 

10 

10 

i 1,0 

10 

White fish meal 

14 

i* 1 

5 


10 

10 

0 



Bako(i soybean meal ' . . . 

— 

8 

10 

20 



10 

18 

30 

ISone' meal . 

■ 4|- 

5 

51 

■ 0 . 

•tl 

5 

5i 

0. 

Oyster shell powder 

l 

li 

LI 

■ .li 

r 

1 

'!„ 

1,1' 

Blpe salt 

■ — 

■h 

'i ' 

,1 

— , 

1 

i 

1 

Brewers* yeast 

3 

' 3 

3 

3 

green 

feed 



Manganese (grammes) 


0 

0 

(5 

■6 

0 


0 


Table 111, —Viimnin Content of Rations, (Equal parts of viash and 
. whole grain.) (Yellow Maize,,) 


GbOU'BB, 


Vitamins, 11>4L 



1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. ' 

'6.' 

'7.. 

,,''8. 

Ri'boflayin . ■. 

.212 

161 

156 

172 

, 202 

193 

193 

193 

,'PantDthemo ' acid , , . ... . '' 

997 

1,036 

1,037 

982 

L'037.: 

1,039 

L,039' 

1,041 

'.Oholina'-.'. , .. . 

60 

77 

82 

85 

.' 87" 

94 

94' 

" - ' 88 

'Hlcotinlc acid 

5*3 

5-3 

': 5*2 " 

4-9’ 

"".5'vO.: 

,'4.*9 


5.'^0', 

: ''1942.,, ',C.V 









Riboflavin.. .................. 

250 

231 

' '224' 

^208 

'209 

'.' 190,^ 

I8.3 ’ 

.165 

Pantothenic acid ..... ... . . . . . 

925 

882 

910 

917 

796,' 

' '812 

'.'"$39.,.., 

.-'B56',' 

Oholin©.. 

82 

81 

84 

86 

85 

86 

90'. 

,''9.2 : 

Hicotinie acid 

3-8 

3*7 

3*7 

3-5 

3*4 

3'3 

3^3'' 



ISfOTE. — (I) Biboflavin and pantothenic acid are indicated as gamma per lOO grammes 
(2| Cholm© and niootinio acid are indicated as milligrammes per 100 grammes 



Choline and Nicotinic Acid in Poultry Rations* 


Table I¥.— Z’S'/ 7/7 Prodiwtion per Hen from 1 March to 31 August, 

and Percentage Mortality . 


Geoups. 


1 

1 

1. 

2. 

i 3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

^ 8. 

1941. 

Egg per iieri 

83*5 

71*3 

58-3 

67-4 

48*1 

34-8 

48*4 

75*6 

Egg weight in grammes 

56*6 

54*3 

54*5 

55-3 

54*5 

56*2 

54*0 

53*3 

Percentage mortalitv 

12*5 

1 

0*0 

4*2 

15*0 

5*0 

5*3 

0*0 

10*5 

1942. 

Egg per hen 

1 

64*1 

42*8 

47*3 

22*6 ^ 

54*0 

5M 

66*4 

49*4 

Egg weight in grammes 

53*7 

55*3 

54*8 

52*4 

52*1 

55*1 

55*1 : 

53*4 

Percentage mortality .......... 

8*7 

33*3 

38*1 

56*2 

21*4 

37*5 

22*2 

19*0 


-Note.— A two-ounce egg is equal to 56 '7 grammes. 


According to statistical analysis, significant diflerences in egg 
production were obtained between certain groups of bens in 1941, as 
well as between groups in 1942. The experimental groups of 1941 
cannot, of course, be compared directly with those of 1942. The 
reasons are : {a) that the pullets of the two years were not bred from 
the same parents ; (6) that the rations did not contain the same sources 
of protein, and (o) that environmental factors in 1941 were not the 
same as in 1942. 

Wheateti Bran. 

In 1942 a liigh percentage of hens succumbed to various forms of 
cancer, but this disease did not occur during the 1941 experiments. 

Eesiilts of the experiments indicate that wiieaten hran is an 
important nutrient for tlie promotion of high egg production and the 
health of the hens. So far as is known, wheateii bran can be replaced 
only by brewers’ yeast, but in view of the scarcity and present high 
price of the latter product, there is no hope of feedhig this consti- 
tuent in laying rations. 

According to calculations, the omission of wheaten hy»-products 
results in a definite difference in the choline and nicotinic acid con- 
tent of rations. Two typical rations are given in the following table ; 



Ra.tii 

A: lb* 

OKS. ,. 

B: lb. 

Yellow mealiemeal ’ ■ 

20 

.'.■‘^5 ■ ■ 

Wheaten bran* ■ ' . . 

30 

' — 

Pollard 

20 


Ground oats or .barley ; ' 

10 

■■ 10 ■ ■ 

Lucerne meal.. .■.*'.** * 

5 

: 10', 

Meat meal. . * . . ..... *■.' 

16 

»' ; \ . 

Groundnut meal 

■' '8 ■" 

— , 

Oystersbell.,. ............. ... . . . 

•; 3i', 

' ' 3 

Bone meal.' , — . 

' . — 

. . 2. , '■* 

Fine .salt. — .■,* .> 


. — 

Fish meal. ......... .... ,> . 


'20"' 


" If equal parts of mash and whole grain (yellow maize) are fed, 
ration A will provide 68 milligrammes of choline and 6 * 8 milli- 
grammes of nicotinic acid per 100 grammes of feed, while ration B 
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will provide 94 iiiillig'raiiim.es of clxoline iiiul d*2 iivilligraiuines of 
nicotinic acid per 100 grammes of feed. 

Tliere is no doubt tliat ration A is niiicli more- eifer'tive for the 
promotion of.liigli egg production, than ration J;h ■ ()1* tliis 

diifereiice cannot be ascribed only to t-he^ choline and nicotinic acid 
content of the rations,, because the quality protein in wlieaten by- 
|)rodiicts and other vitamins of tlie B complex also play an important 
role , 

Owing to unavoidable circumstances, poultry farmers were com- 
pelled to feed ration B iiistead/if ration A. AltlKnigh egg;|)roduction 
was 'adversely affected by ration B and other siin.ilar raiions, nmtdi 
was,, nevertheless, learnt hf using substances whxcli previously were 
practically unknown as poultry feed. It is possible that j^atiop A is 
too low in choline and unnecessarily high in nicoti.mc a,eid. This is 
the case where a higdi percentage of wheaten bran is fed together with 
meat meal and honemeal. Ration B, on the other hand, is probably 
too low in nicotinic acid. Provisionally it can^ be accepted that a 
laying ration should contain froiu 70 to 90 milligrammes of choline 
and from r5 to 7 milligranimes of nicotinic acid per 100 gramines of 
feed. In this connection it may not be out of place to refer to the 
experiment of Heuser (1943). The calculated choline and iiicotinie 
acid content of Heixser^s rations, as well UvS the egg production per 
hen are given in the following table: — 


' , ^ ' , ' . 

' Eatioj 


Wheat. 

■ 'Uaiw.), 

Wheat; and Maize. 

05-0 

7-3 

207 • 4 

Choline . . .a. 

N’icofcmic acid ' 

EgjC^s per hen per year. 

58-0 

9vl 

18BU) 

72*0 : 

2*6 
154- 2 


, Heuser found that a laying -ration c<)nsisting^’'m'aiiUy of a ini;xturc' 
of' maize and wheat gave better results thau' Nations 'i'U .wdiicl'i the 
grains and by-products xvere fed separately. 

,, A co'nside.rable amount of revsearch work. will still have to be 
carried out in order to determine whether cboline-rieh feeds have 
any influence on the health and production of birds, especially when 
the rations contain high percentages of minerals and protein. Ch<:dine 
has U': fairly strong, alkaline, reaction, and Farner (J943) ' pointed out 
that a'Teductioixin stomach' acid concentration takes place wlwm 1'>one- 
'meal and calcium ' carbonate- are. fed- together with .high perceHtages 
of 'fish' meal,' ineat: meal and., ..soybean ..meal 'in -rations'. ’ ' , 

: [■ ■N.B . — The writer wishos to expres.<j his thanks to Dr, ,T. H. 
EeUermann, Professor in Agricultural Chemistry, for •valuahlo 
assistahce in the compilation of this article. 
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The Eradication of Camel Thorn* 

P. G* C* Brett, Botanic Station, Grahamstown* 

^HE camel thorn {Alhagi camelorum Fisch.), also known as 
Caspian Manna is found for about- a score of miles along the 
banks of the Olifants ItiTer, where it is more and more becoming a 
serious danger to the farms along that stream. Unfortunately 
cultural methods yre of no avail once the camel thorn has ewstablished 



Alhagi eaiuelorimi, Oudtshoorn, May 1937, 


itself.- Investigations were therefore imdertalven to establish chemical 
methods of eradication. The results of these investigations are being 
given in this article. 

Eradication. Experiments* 

A new method of eradication consisting in dipping the tops of 
bushes into receptacles containing a solution poisonous to the plants 
was tried with promising results. ■■ 

Severail chemicals were tried out, and a 1-5 per cent, arsemc 
pentoxide and a 5 per cent, potassiiim-dichromate solution were 
finally ■selected , as proving, to. he -the most efective. ,A plot' 25 hy. 
^60' .feet,;' with uaither scattered :bushes, '.was treated with'' potassium', 
dichromate ..and',' a.^plct; I5'':,by' 26 feet;,; w,ith,; a .denser,' ' growth '-wuaa 
tre.ated 'with arsenic pento.xide, .'.The 'to.p-S' of the ■ bushes ..were., dipped; 
I'll'' jars ■distribxited^ '■'at' intervals''' within -"the ' plo"ts.. .; Two/ days '.later 'the,.''. 
■'arsenic-pentoxide 'treatm.ent7'showed.".'by; far'...''the'. ''greater. '.promise, ...'and 
further investigation was concentrated on this chemical ; the 
■rmaflected''''plants''''',weia the .'plot . "extend,ed„"£rcin' 15 to 35 

feet, all bushes in the. extended portion being treated. 

Six weeks after these experim'‘ents had been carried out, all 
surface growth (including that of the untreated bushes) was dead. 
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The majority of the , xiiidergroiind runners of planis treated witli 
potassium dicliromate were not yet co.mi)letely killed^ hut a ring 
of reddish discoioratioii was present between 'the bark and tlie woocl, 
and the damage was so extensive that it wseeiried certain that it; 
would eTentiially prove fatal. Indeed, some of the runners wera* 
allready dead; one, followed to a depth of four feet, was completely 
dried out for the whole of this distance. 

the arsenic-peiitO'Xide plot two rliissonics. lainning* j.i5,irailel 
with the surface of the' ground at a depth of about tiiree feet were 
followed 'for a distance of four yards. They were completely dead 
and for the most part already dried out. Two vertical roots were 
dug up; one Avas killed to a depth of eleven^ feet, tliC" other was 
dead for the ten feet it was .followed before being lost, 

A little, more than six months after the treatment liad been 
carried out, another visit was paid to Oudtslioorn, when the untreated 
healthy plants were found To be two feet or more in height. The 
general appearance of the plot treated with potassium diehromate 
indicated that previously there had been no, regrowth of those plants 
which had had, their Jnliage killed by tliis ■ireatmeiit. It was noticeably 
less' infested '.with, camel thorn tlWn the surrounding areas, only 
about twenty living ' bushes being present,, and, almost certainly, 
at least some of these had not been connected to any treated plant. 

Confirmation was obtained of the very good results thought 
to have been given by arsenic pentoxide. Slaiiy plantB outside the 
plot had lieen killed, and on the whole of the treated arcai only 
four bushes .were, growing. It' is to be presumed that these arose 
froiB, 'runners which had' not reached the surface, at the time of 
, treatment. 

: Tiiough this method may not prove (|uitci as 
and, efi'ective under all conditions and circumstances, it appears to 
offer a suitable means for ttie eradication of camel thorn. More 
work will be, necessitated if the underground runners have been 
'.much cut rip by plloughing- or previous attempts at eradication, 
Plants^ growing in the ilainp ^ soil along . river, beds may show a 
reduction in tho readiness with which the solution is normally 
absorbed from the jars.* Nevertheless, in spite of minor disad- 
vantages, this method appears capable of checking the spread of 
camel thorn and may indeed make possible its complete eradication, 
if carried out before the position has assumed too serious i)ropor- 
; tions. . 

Method of Eradication. 

Of the two chemicals suggested for the eradication of this weed, 

'■ , arse'niq, ' pe,ntoxide is 'not 'only, by- far'd,he'm,o,re'' effective., but ifl'UrlBO 
, 'considerably cheaper. ' ' 

: Containers: Jars 'nueh as ■ those in 'which, honey is sold or 

: ''Ordinary jam, .'tips', ..can. be used . as- '.containers' for' the .solution „ in 
which, .the tops., of 'the, hushes are .dipped'. .\If tinS' are ' usech'.it is, 
necessary to squeeze the rims together somewhat so that the branches; 
once inserted, will remain fixed. 

Solutions. — (a) (iic/iromate : To make up a solution 

for treatment, dissolve 5 lb. of powdered potassium diehromate in 
every 10 gallons of water. . 

(b) Arsentc pentoxide: The extremely poisonous nature of this 
substance must never be overlooked. One and a half pounds of 
arsenic pentoxide dissolved in eyery 10 gallons of water gives the 
right solution for treatment. 
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Procedure: /Tlie dipping method Ixas the advantage that it_ is 
not necessary to treat each ' individual bush, and the jars or tins 
can simply be scattered amongst the plants. Shoots are inserted 
in. -each container— it is convenient to bend the tops back upon 
themselves before insertion. The containers are then filled with the 
poisounus solution and left in position for 36 to 48 hours. In 
practice it is convenient to allow the jars or tins to. remain in 
position for the whole of the day following treatment and to move 
them to fresh bushes on the third day. By that time it will be 
possible to see which cf the bushes are dying, and if desired those 
bushes wliicli escaped can be treated before work is started on a 
fresh patch. 

After a little practice, two men working together can put out 
quite a few hundred jars in a day. 

The best time for treatmnt of the camel thorn would appear 
to be about October-November, when the bushes have attained 
maturity but have not begun to lose their leafy appearance. 

It apjjears that even when the treatment is correctly carried 
opt there is a slight amount of regrowth, but the few plants that 
do survive can easily be l?illed the foillowing season by the same 
method. 

Further investigations are being carried out to improve the 
potassiiun-dieliromatc nietlicd. 
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Nursery Quarantines, 

Tlie following nursery i^uarantines were in force on 1 April 1944 : — 

(1) Beaulieu Nurseries, Forestdale Siding, P.B. Grailiamstowii, C.P,, on 
citruS' .(all)' for red .scale. " 

(2) Alexander’s Nurseries, Lawraiice Street, Grahamstown, C.P., on citrus 
(all) for ' red', scale. ■ , 
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Making Soft Toys. 

Miss S. J, A* van Schalkwyk, Home Economics Officer^ Department 
of Agricriltnre and Forestry. 

V EIIY attractive toys 'can be made with small of inaierijilj 

a few tools and a little tro'uble. Children love playing’ with 
such, toys since they are light, and mit to ^hai'idle. an, d, ^ therefore 
particnlarly suitable for very small children since tiiey can in no way 
hurt themselves when playing 'with them. 

Material . — Cotton, luyon, silk and woollen material can be used 
and the material may be pluiii-coloured, checked, floral, spotted or 
wstripecL For animals like ducks, ^ birds, cats, dogs, etc., ^ to welling or 
a. material with a pile is very suitable, ' It' is not esseivtial, liowever, 
that such materials should be used. 

Ladder-stitch, V ■ ' Oross-stitcli. 

■ ¥m. 1 . 

'For' stuffing soft toys ■var.ious materials c.an be used,. ^ Kapok* is to 
be preferred, however, since it is light, soft and fitie, and allows of 
xiniio,rin , stuffing. For greater- economy, it.caii be ii',ii,xed with cotton 
wmol. - liapok should alwniyvS he well teased before being used for 
stuffing* purposes. Well scoxired and teased sheep’s wool or snippets 
of material are also suitable for stuffing t6ys. For flrmer articles 
wmodwool can be used. Such toys will be more sxiitable for the/ older 
,, child. Always use, a strong, sti-ck.'for stufB.ng and first 'stufl- the .narrow' 
'■ extremities like the 'legs,, a^id. .^■™'^^b'''fben the, ,head,, and .finally' the 
.'body.,'-'' 'The'' opening -in body^ is sewn. 'mp, with -'a ladder 'Or emss 
■';,stiteh:, 'aS;',showm''in Fig. Tv 

Stiong, ' thread unust be .used, and a cmwed' needle aviII facrilitate 
".The, .work- 

,// ", "^^ '..''AlwayvS try to make'-the -animals.' lo-ok^ a's,.'nateta'l ,aa possible. ■■ Use 
a live.nnimal or a picture as .'a'^'-modeL'' -/The -'.shape '(mn l-,,'nrim;p'r<>v'ed 
stitching right through the body of the toy, with a strong thread, v 
Animals intended to stand should have firm legs. Binding wire 
can be used to make the legs rigid. Cut off a piece suffi(;iently long 
for a pair of legs and bend it, as shown in the ilhi strati on . Also 
bend the ends. Wrap cottoiwool, wool or material around the ends 
and serv it on firmly. Insert the wire into the fore- and hindlegs, 

, and stuff round the wire so that it will remain in position. 

Movable limbs, such as the arms and legs of a doll or the wings 
of a penguin, are attached as follows:. Use a pair of round, wooden 
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washers and a imt and holt (about 1 in. in length), for each arm, leg 
or wing*. Stuff the arm tightly and shape it well, put a holt through 
a wooden washer and place the washer on top of the stuffing inside the 
arm. Now draw the- arm tightly around the bolt hut allow dhe latter 
to protrude. Push the bolt through the point fixed for the arm, insert 
it through another wooden washer, and screw down the nut. Rivet 
the thread-end of the bolt slightly to prevent the nut from working 



loose. Attach the other arm and legs in a like manner and then 
stuff the body. The penguhi’s wings are attached in the same way. 

The faces of animals can he worked in wool, silk or embroidery 
cotton. Eyes are obtainable in various vsijnes from taxidermists at 
about Is. a pair. They are vsold attached to a piece of wire which 
must be cut off at a distance of about inch from the eye. Then bend 
the wire to form a small loop. Attach a double strand of strong 
thread to the loop with the aid of a long needle. Cut slits into the 
aniuiaPs liead., where the eyes ' vshould (;u)me and sew the eyes into 
position by, passing the needle backwarclvS and forwards through th.e 
head; try to make the stitches show as little as possible. 

It is important that the patterns for toys should be cut out as 
accurately as possible. ■ A good idea is to cut the patterns and, paste 
them on soft cardboard. This will facilitate the tracing of the pattern 
on the material and the patterns \vill also' last longer than paper 
patterns. ", 

Duck: 10 inches high. 

Material : About J yard of towelling or otlier suitable 

material, A small piece of material of contrasting colour for the 
bonnet and saje; 1| yards tape; cardboard ior the legs, brown 
embroidery wool, kapok or other stuffing material. Cnt out and sew 
the two body parts together. Leave an opening* underneath between 
the' marks, ■ .Turn inside out, ' stuff '.and "sew up the' lower opening.' 
Sew 'up, the two 'wingKS and the bea,k,, leave an opening, and turn, inside 
out. Stuff loosely and sew on to the body at the marked spot. Sew 
up the legs, turn inside out and slip in a piece of cardboard and, stuff:' 
loosely,' above the cardboard.'' -Stitch,' up the O'penings and, sew , the 
legs on to the body on either side of the seam where the body was 
closed'',Up,' ■ „ , ■ ' 

Use brown wool to embroider the eyes. 

Cape —Horn aU the edges, except along the top, of the two 
pieces Sew a piece of tape or ribhon, 27 inches 

long, on to the upper edges so that the two pieces meet in the middle 
of the tape. Tie the cape around the duck neck with a bow in front. 

Bonnet , — Stitch the other two pieces marked F together. 
Leave them open at the top. Turn inside out and sew the upper 

* The figures are not given Wt printed patterns are obtainable from the 

, 'I's.' pet ./sheet,; ''''''' 
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side OR to ilie iiiiddle of a piece of iupi\ 18 ioehes in Ien”*i!i. Tit^ the 
iKHiiiefe on to the liead and make a bow iindermndk. 

Doll: 22 inches high* 

Material rcgaiiecL — Abonl 4 yard (o'eani-c'olourecl or pink 
iiiaieiial. A flour or salt hag‘ can also be used. One-eigliili ;vard blacd^ 
black or kbaki-coloured silk lualeiial for the wig tiliis is not abso- 
liitdy Tieeevssary) ; 4 pairs of -woodeu washers and 4 nuts and holts 
(1 iiudi). Brown or blac'k, and red embroidery silk. Kafiok, slu‘ep\s 
wmol or snippets of mateiial lor shitling. (Jut out all the pieca's and 
sew the two body ])aris together, lea\ing an opening at the neck. 
Turn inside out and stuff. Ktwv up the opening. Si deli the arms ami 
legs, leaving them open at the top, turn inside out a!id siidl. 

The liead is also stitched and turned inside oni. khnlirolder the 
face and stntt the head. Siiteh up the neck at the opmiing ami sew** 
the head to the bo<lv whore ihe latter has been closed up. 



IJie anus and h^gs (‘an be attacluul by "ueans of wockIcui wuhIhu's 
and bolts, as desenabed uliovts or tln^y mav siiuply be* sewus up and 
worked on to the body. In the latter case the legs must 1 m^ Ibldeul 
diagonally and sewn to the body after they have beem stulhuL 

If tlm wig is omitted, a bonnet should be* madi^ for the dolL Also 
make a dress or knitted suit. 


Penguin: 8] inches high, 

■ 1 material with pile; jl yard black imite- 

nal with. pile. (This will be sufficient for three neiiLniiiiH. These 
quantities are necessary for the depth of the pattern). Kapok or 
other stuffing material; a pair of small black and white glass eyes - 2 
pairs of wooden washers f inch in diameter for fhe wings; and 1 pair 
01 inch (liameter for the head; 6 inch square orange felt for tlu' 
lep and heak, U inches soft wire for legs and feet. Carefully cut out 
all the parts. First state b the hack and front pieces “ A ” and “ B ” 
together . 

The piece marked “ E ”, which forms the rear part of the legs 
IS then sewn on to the hottom of the front part so that the points 
marked A, B, F, G, and H and I cmncide on ihe various pieces. Sew 

z ge? ® ^ »«*-» 

Place J on J on the rear part and stitch nn a 4 ... r ^ i 

from J to B to form the tail Stitch the head p?eces together bSn 
,^de out and stuff. Attach the head to the body hy means of ^ pair 
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Making Soft Toys. 


of wooden washers (1|' inch in diameter)^ a. nut and holt, (See 
description above.) 

Make the wings, leaving an 'opening, and stuff lightly. Sew up 
the openings. Attach the wings to the body by means of wooden 
washers, holts and nuts, with the white side against the body. 

Make the beak and legs of felt and strengthen the legs by insert- 
ing a bent wire. Stuff' the legs and feet and sew up. Attach to body 
by pushing the top of the legs through openings F(3r and HI in lower 
part of body ; and -stitch tightly so that only the legs protrude. Bend 
the legs so that the bird will stand upright and stuff the body. Stitch 
up the opening. Make the beak, stuff it and sew on to the head with 
E coiiuddiiig with E. Then sew on the eyes -to complete tlie penguin, 
N.B . — The colours to be used for the various parts are indicated on 
the pattern. 

Giraffe: 10 inches high. ' 

MateriaL—l Yard material; 32 inches soft wire; black 
embroidery silk or wool; string; kapok or other stuffing material. 

Carefully cut out all the pieces and place the lower parts of the 
body on the body parts so that the corresponding letters coincide. 
Stitch up and leave the legs open at the bottom in order to sew on 
the soles later on. 

Stitch the back gusset on to one of the body parts, with F falling 
on F and B on B. Also stitch on the head gusset with D falling on 
I) and E on E. Then sew the rest of the body piece on to this, starting 
at I) and proceeding over the head, along the neck and over the back 
to B, Then stitch up in front from D to A. 

Stitch, the pieces for the lower part of the body together leaving 
an opening” for stuffing. Stitcli on the soles and turn inside out. Out 
the wire in half, bend in the middle, so that the arches are 6 inches 
high and 1| inches apai’t. Muke a little loop at each end for the foot, 
wrap kapok or a piece of material round it and insert into the front 
and hind legs. vStuff further and stitch up. 

Use single pieces of felt- for the ears. Pleat the straight side 
and sew on to the head in the positions indicated in the sketch. Insert 
tw^'O reeds for the horns. 
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Eiiibroicler the eyes, nose and nioiith. with lilacvk c.'oti'oij, and tlie 
mane with black 'vvool as indicated in Fig. 4. ^ ^ 

like a piece of string for the tail a:n,d attacii it Jvist alioVe the. 
lowest point of the back guswset. 

Duckling: 6i 'inches high. ^ ' ■ 

Material . — About -.I yard material, pieces of felt '.lor the lieak 
and legs; 48 inches of soft wire for the legs^ and f<:‘et; blai?k 
embroidery silk or cotton; and kapok or other stuffing inateriaL 

Carefully cut out all the pieces. Stit(.vh the |)ie(‘c for tlu,^ lower 
part of the body on to one of the body parts from A to B. Now stit<di 
the two body parts together from A over the head and biudv to J:l. 
Then sew the lower body part on to tin? second body piirt arui leave an 
opening > Stuff well and stitch up. 

Stitch up th.e wings, turn inside out and stuff' liglitly, Sti/tch up 
the openings and vsew the wings on to body along tlie dotted^ line. 

Sew up the beak and legs with a back stitch on the right liand 
side. Cut the wire into 6 pieces, each 8 inchevS in length, and 
bend them all double. Insert the double ends of threes piect‘S of win* 
into. each leg, between the rovys of stitching. Bend up tlie ot,lier ends, 
stuff the legs and tie kapok or wmol around the protruding ends of tln^ 
wire. Using a pair of scissors, make a cut on. either sid(‘ <,)f iin^ .low'cr 
part of the body and insert the upper pa,i'ts of tlie legs. Si itch on 
tightly. Turn up the. feet so that the diick will stand. Pass a few 
stitches tliroiigli the body from, one side to the otlier. The beak 
is slipped over the duckk lieak and sewunl on. 

Embroider the eyes with emliroidery silk or cotton, 

A 'sheet of printed patterns of 'the aliove ai.iinials am! doll is 
obtainable from t'he Divisio.n of Animal a..nd Crop .'.l*rodu(‘i:i.o,ri,, 
Bepartment of .Agriculture and Forestry, Prudential Ifouse, Prid^oria, 
at is.'" per sheet. 


Gultivatioii and the .Soil ' Mulch ■ 

^ [Caniiiiiied Jrmn puije i’iJH. 

crops of weed seedliiigs l),y surface cultivation prior to j)luiiting', 
followed by two or three thoroufrii (deainufjjs witliin the first six weelcs 
of the growth of the crop. 

A disc harrow followed by a drag or spike-tooth harrow is the 
most efiective implement for surface cultivation when weeds are 
small. For larger weeds a heavy tine cultivator fitted with sweeps 
is more satisfactory* Provided operations with these implements are 
carried out at the right time a second ploughing of land whic.h has 
previously been winter-ploughed is seldom necessary. By c.onfining 
the amount of ploughing to the absolute minimum' required for the 
proper working of the soil the farmer can not only reduce costs of 
production, but also conserve soil humus. 


LITEEATtJEE. 

(1) Ekstkisn L L. ani> y, n. Seuv, M. .T.— Effeet of the soil mulch. Farminq 
in. South Africa, Eeb. 1941. 

(2) Esselsn, D.' J. — Doe.s ’cultivation conserve soil moisture? Firminq in 
South Africa, Jan; 1937. 

(=>) Hot’mkyr J. H.— Soil cultivation and increased production. Farminq in 
South Africa, Nov. 1942. 
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Price Review for March, 1944* 

SLAUGHTEli CATl'LE . — In general good supplies of slaughter 
.cattle arrived on the markets during Marcli. As a result of the fact 
that consignments included a large percentage of compounds, prices 
in general were low, e.g\, NationaLMark primes were 71s. 5d. for 
March as compared with 73s. Id. for February ; good inediiims 60s. 4d. 
as against 64s. 2d. and compounds 46s. 5d. as against 48s. 5d. per 100 
lb. estimated 'dressed weight. 

On the Durban .tnarket a consideraWe increase in supplies \vas 
experienced. As a result of a keen demand during the month, prices 
remained constant in eoinparisoii with those of the previous month. 
National Mark primes were sold at 8Gs. per 100 lb. dressed weight 
and good mediums and compounds at 49s. and 41s. lOd. respectively* 

Slaughter Sheep , — Prices of slaughter sheep in general remained 
constant throughout the month. Moderate vsupplies were experienced 
on the Johannesburg market . 

' During the last part of the month the supply increased coixsider- 
ably as a result of the sudden price increase, with the resxilt that 
prices declined, but towards the end of the month the market closed 
somewhat , more : firmly. 

Prices for prime merinos averaged 12 ‘8d. per lb. estimated 
dressed weight, which on,ly .shows a very. slight increase' in comparison/' 
with the previous m.onth. ■ 

Good supplies, consisting m.ainly of second grade and lamb, as 
also primes, were present on the Durban market. The demand was 
keen throughout and maximum prices were maintained at the same 
level as that of the previous month, e.g., ll^d. per lb. estimated 
'dressed weight..", 

Pi, < 7 ^. —Fairly large supplies of pigs reached the Johannesburg 
market. The demand for baconers was good throughout and prices 
consequently improved from 6‘8d. per lb. live-vreight for February 
to T*0d. for March. Porkers enjoyed a good demand for the greater 
part of the month and sold at firm prices. Towards the end of the 
month the demand for porkers weakened and prices declined fron# 

* A1 prices mentioiied are average. 
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7*2cL per lb, live-weigiit for' tlie previoius .moiitli to trfib, pcir IJ), foi' 

Marcli. . _ ■ , , . 

■G-ood supplies of baconers and porkers arnyed on tlie iiiirban 
market. The dem.aiid for both classes reiBuiiied iij'iii in gi:':iiera.l, auil 
prices consequently improved. Baeoners,^ particularly, experiericml 
a keen demand and prices axlvaneed considerably, e.g., Irom 
per lb. live-weight for February to 9 •2d. per Ij:). 'li:)r March. Prices 
for porkers^ compared with those of t,lie previous niontli, increased, 
from 9 Aid. to 10 -Bd. per lb. live-weight. 

Grain and Hay, — Lucerne was in abuiulance on all uiarlu'^ts, 
Tlie Jpha,miesbiirg market,, however, was glutted by large quantities 
of inferior quality Vaal-Iiartis lucerne and sales were poor, itailiiigs 
from the Cape, however, sold well. Teh was well supplied bid: prii,*es 
were low,' 

V egetables .—(hmiyared with the previous mouth, somewhat bigger 
cpiantities of vegetable's arrived on the Joha,nnesbiirgy. market. Clreen 
beans from the lowveld were supplied in larger quantities and prices 
declined. The average price per bag dropped from. 4s. 4d. for 
February to 2s. 9cl. for March. On the Cape Town market on. the 
contrary supplies of. all kinds of vegetables were small and pri(‘.es 
were maintained on a high level. 

Potatoes, — During the first half of the month, fair supjdiew of 
■potatoes arrived on the Cape Town, Johannesburg and l)v,irba,n 
marlcets and good prices were maintained. Duriiig the second half 
and particularly during the la^t week supplies decreased. The denmnd 
wins good throughout and good prices were obtained. 

Frvdt. — Extraordi 'uary large supplies of apples ’ r('n:nihe(l ilie 
Joln,iiiBesbiirg market, with the.res'ult that 'prices droppcu,! somewlnii.. 
On the Cape Town market apples were also |>lentiful, but good pri.cuns 
were, /however, realized. Grape supplies increa,se(l in gemnatl. On 
the Johannesburg '.market the demand also i'ncreased end p,rices 
advanced,, e.g., lugs were sold at 4s. 7d. in compariBon with 3 b. lid. 

■ d'lvring the previous month.' 

" The supplies of otlier deciduous . fruits xvere smaller tliroughoiit. 
On the Johannesburg nnarket a'' good demand was experleu'ced ikir 
pines. and although consignniehts doubled, good pi'ices were realized. 

Tomatoes,— An acute shortage ■ of ...tomatoes was experienced, on 
the Johannesburg market during the month. '. The pr,ic.es for, 1st grade 
.ISTational .'Mark,' e.g., .advanced from 4s. 24. to,.,'8s.','ld'. per tray/ , On 
'.-the ' Cape 'Tow,n and Durban markets a ..considerable 'shortage was 
".experienced at the end of .the', month a.lthough.- supply eondi.tio,ns were 
'.better at. the beg,m..nin.g of the- m.oiith.' ■ ' '■ 

■ Eggs Eggs' were in.' general 'scaree and ex,pe.,ii,sive', 

...Good .'suppli.es. .of: ppultry '- arrived; -on- practically all* ma'rkats. ' The 
■■ demand '.'Was; throughout and prices good. ■ - . ' ' ■ 


of Prices of Field Crops and 
Pastoral Products. 

This index, as sliowa elsewhere, 'showed a slight decrease iiv coiu- 
parisoH with the preTioos month. ; The only important tdi^ 
occurred in the case of: — ^ 

^ 1. Hay, which decreased from 134 during February to 124 during 

Murcli, as the luaiii market was glutted and also hecauae of poorer 
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2. Other Field Crop Products i,e., potatoes, sweet-potatoes, 
oaioiis and dry beans wliicli decreased from 188 during February to 
179 during March,, as a result of a sharp decline in the prices of 
potatoes and sweet-potatoes, 

3. Poultry and Poultry Products wliicli increased from. 135 
during February to 240 during March, as a result of a further increase, 
in the price of eggs. 


Index of Prices of Field Crops and Animal Products, 
(Basic period 1936-37 to 1938-39=100.) 


Season 
(I st July to 
SOth June). 

Summer 

Cereals. 

(^) 

Winter 

Cereals. 

(6) 

Hay. 

(c) 

Other 

Field 

Crops. 

m 

Pastoral 

Products, 

(e) 

Dairy 

Products. 

if) 

Slaughter 

Stock. 

(9) 

Poultry 

and 

Poultry 

Products. 

(^) 

Com- 
, bined 
Indei. 

WEWHTS. 

19 

33 

2 

3 

34 

6 

17 

6 

ion 

ld3g-39 

92 

307 

96 

89 

79 

102 

106 

02 

0’« 

lW-40 

80 

107 

77 

95 

115 

105 

106 

80 

103. 

1940-41 

109 

113 

306 

156 

102 

108 

310 

104 

108 

,1941-42 

121 

334 

343 

203 

102 

131 

134 

145 

123 

1942-43 

160 

149 

144 

159 

122 

147 

167 

173 

146 

1943— . 










January 

160 

152 

135 

116 

121 

188 

165 

150 

143 

February. ..... 

163 

152 

133 

117 

122 

138 

156 

198 i 

345 

March. .... 

161 

352 

145 

120 

122 

138 

350 

230 

147 

April 

159 

152 

145 

143 

■ lii 

188 

363 

279 

151 

May 

169 

152 

147 

158 

122 

162 

105 

837 

169 

June 

169 

152 

169 

306 

122 

102 

306 

214 

152 

hily 

170 

352 

178 

187 

122 

175 

182 

195 

366 

August 

370 

152 

379 

381 

122 

181 

184 I 

182 

i 366 

September. .... 

169 

152 

186. 

184 j 

122 

181 

201 

180 

I 358' 

October..* 

309 

152 

161 

189 

122 

181 

108 

309 

I 167 

November. 

169 

183 

127 

208 ! 

122 

144 

197 

■ 171 

159 

December " 

169 

183 

124 

204 1 

122 

144 

194 

200 

160 

1944— 










January. 

368 

183 

137 

179 

122 

144 

183 

216 

! 158 

February. 

108 

183 

134 

188 

122 

144 

176 

235 

i ' 158 ' 

March 

167 

183 

124 

179 

122 

144 

174 

240 

I 157 

1 


(а) Maize and kafflrcora, {d) Potatoes* sweei-potatoee, (/) Bntterfat, cheese milk and 

(б) Wheat, oats and rye. onions and dried beans, ^ > condensing milk. 

(e) Lucerne and teff hay. (e) Wool* mohair, hides and skins. (q) Cattle, sheep and pigs. 

ih) Fowls, turkeys and eggs. 

Average Prices of Oranges and Pawpaws. 


, Season 
(I sfc April to 
31st March). 

Oranges (Pocket). 

Pawpaws 
(S tandard box). 


Johannesburg. 

! 

1 

Cape Town. 


Durban. 

Johannesburg. 

Navels. 


Other. 



1 






1 












Navels. 

Valencias. 

Navels. 

Valencias. 

■ N.M. ' 

Other,. 

■ 

N.M. 

"Navels. 

Valencia8.| 


1 












s. 

d.' 

s. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

B. 

d. 

8.' 

d. 

8. 

d. 

.8. 

d.' 

'3. 

d. 

1038-39. ........ 

1 

10 


6 

1 

6 

2 

0 

2 

1 



— 


■2' 

0 

,' 1 

7 

194,0-41..' 

1 

9 

1 

7 

1 

6 

X 

11 

1 

10 

2' 

4 

2 

1 

■ ■ 2 

2' 

1. 


1041-42 

1 

9 

1 

8 

2 

6 

1 

10 

2 

5 

1 

11 

■ 2,' 

1 

2 

1 ■ 

•1 

10 

1942-43. .' 

2 

4 

2 

6 ',' 

8 

1 

1 

11 

8 

0 

2 

8 

2. 

11 

', 2' 

7 

2. 

1 

.1943— ''' . i 



















January i 

2 

0 

3 

8 

■4, 

0 



4 

10 

2 

4 ", 

3 

9 

■ ' ■' 3 

9 

.' 2'. 

0 

February ! 

7 

1 

5 

8 

5 

8 

— 

- ,■ 

7 

6 



„4 

9 

''4 

1,1 

.3'. 

6' ■ 

' March i 

",6 

11 

5 

4, 

' 4 

1 

6 

6 

8 

6 

' ' , ,.3 

3,'' 

6 

8 

' ,5 

'2 

". 3:. 

,9"' 

April ..... 

3 

,4 

2 

11 

2 

10 

5 

8 

4 

9 

■ ,3 

8 

: 4 

0 

4' 

4 

,"3 

3 

May 

2 

■,6 

2 

4 

2 

0 

2 

8 

2 

0 

-2 

'4 

— 

'4 

1 

- ,2 

11. 

June.". ...' ' . . . ' 

2 

6 

2 

4 

1 

0 

2 

6 

— 


'■"2 

7 



',■' 3 

9 

■ 2 

,'0 

July..-.';' — 


2 

5 

1 

9 

2 

5 

'■■ — 


2 

6 

^■" 2' 

6 

3' 

,■2' 

2'" 

t , 

.August. 

— 


2 

6 

■' ■'■1 

11 

, - 

_ 



2 

6 

■ .2 

■5 „' 

• ■, 3: 

'4 

...' „2'" 

1 

Or. 

"I,.' 

Gr. 

IL 

Or. 

II. 













September. .... 

3 

1 

',, 2 

10 

2 

2 

*. — ■ 


2 

7 

2 

6 

'■■ ''i 

3 

.2','' 

.,',4 ' 

October. 

■' '2, 

■S'. 

2 

4 

12 

3 



. ~ 


__ 


2 

5 

■ - ,3' 

0 

2 

.5 . 

'' November.'.... 

■ — 




'■'2 

2 







,',■ 2 

6 

2'' 

8 

1 

¥ 

' 'De.cember.v».'. . 




', '"S'' 

0 





11 

',',,,■8, 

3 

3 

3 

2 


' January., , . . 

4 

,6 

■;,''"■' 4 

',2 '"1 

3 

8 


- ' 



''■ ^'4 

0 

,'"■'"'■3 

10 

3 

1 

2 


February...,.,.",. 

5 

0 

, , 


■ ', ", 4' 

1 



■— . 


";i' 

6 

a,,'. 

6 

5 

1 

4 

11 

'■ '.'Maieh,, . , , 

\ 4 

9 

4' 

,7' 

S 

11 

■ r 


- 


' 4 

8 

7 


6 
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Average Prices of Apples, Pears and Grapes on Municipal Markets- 





Apples (Bushel bos). 



I’KAIIS 

(Bu8hv,‘l l)ox). 

CllAl’KH 
(Tray ). 

SEASON 


Johaimesbiirg. 


Cape Town. 

1' J(,jhauiie.sl)urg. 

1 Johan™ 
neaburg. 

(Isfc July to 




! 








JOtli Jitiie). 







1 



1 



1 


White 

Wera- 

1 


White 1 

Weru- 





O'heni- 

Winter 

mers- 

O’henh j 

Winter 

int'ra- 

.N'.M. 

(.)ther. 



muri. 

Pear* 

lioek. 

muii. 

Pear- 

liock. 

No, L ; 

1 





mala. ' 




main. 


i 

i 

i 



1 

I s. 

d. 

s. d. 

8. d, 

B. 

d. 

■, 8. 'd. 

8. tl 


1 

s. «1. 

s, cl, 

1938-89 

i 7 

2 

6 0 

5 10 

7 

3 

8 0 

4 3 

0 7 

i 4 2 

i 3 

1940-41 ■ 

8 

4 

7 1 

0 4 

8 

11 

10 8 ! 

5 0 

8 ,11 

{\ 3 

1 8 

1943-43 

8 

11 

7 11 

7 3 

9 

1 

10 9 i 

0 9 

7 3 

8 0 i 

1 I! 

1942-43 

U 

9 

11 6 


10 

8 

12 11 

0 11 


10 8 , 

1 10 

1943— 








1 




January 



17 5 

1 

n 

5 

1 


; 

, os! 

2 3 

February...... 

10 

1 1 

11 0 

i 14 4 

8 

11 

I 9 0 

4 11 

1 

i 0 !(,l i 

i 5 

March 

8 

5 

10 ,1 

8 10 

9 

2 

11 8 

5 9 

— 

i 10 (1 i 

2 0 ■ 

April 

13 

10 

10 0 

.11 7- 

10 

4 

12 2 

0 a 

: 

t 12 8 1 

2 2 

May 

10 

8 

11 11 

' 12 5 

12 

0 

13 U 

8 0 


14 8 1 

2 51 

June 

18 

3 - 

17 1 

12 8 

14 

1, 

10 5 

13 1 


[ 

3 4 

July. 

17 

3 

19 7 

— . 

12 

0 

17 2 

14 0 



, •— '■ 

Ausiwt. 

19 

5 

IS 10 

13 3 

13 

10 

17 9 

«— 

j 


8 5 

Septe.mber. . . . . 

19 

6 

21 10 

11 4 

12 

0 

19 1 

7 7 

j 

— . 

15 0 

■October 

25. 

3 

20 0 

— . 

12 

■ 1 

15 0 




— - 

November 

27 

■ 3 

29 7 


II 

7 

12 8 




«»- 

December 

29 

9 

30 0 

— 

10 

7 

18 5 

— 

! ■ 


0 2 

1944— 












January 

15 

1 


IS 0 

16 

10 

— 


— 

20 7 

3 7 

Felmmry. . . , 

12 

4 * 

— _ , i 

13 2 

11 

0 


0 9 


14 2 

3 5 

March. 

8 

7 

S 5 j 

8 1 

9 

8 

12 0 

5 7 

1 

13 11 

2 11 • 


Average Prices 6f Slaughter Cattle. 


Beef per 100 ID. 


Season 

(1st June to , 
31st May). 

Johannesburg, (a) 

Cape Town, (a) 

* Durban, (b) 

Prime. 

No.,1. 

Good 
Medium, 
No. 2. 

Medium. 
No. '3. 

Com- 

pound. 

■ No. 4. 

Prime. 
No. 1. 

Good 
Medium, 
No. 2. 

Medium. 
No. 3. 

F.M, 
Good. , 
No, 1, 

Good 
M«’dlum, 
Ko. 2, 

KIcdlim 
No, 3. 


s, d. 

a. 

d. 

s, d. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

s. d, 

ft. 

d, 

0. d. 

8. 

a. 

s, 

(h 

193S-39 

39 0 

30 

3' 

33 9 

31 7 

30 8 

: 34 ,3 

31 

II 


33 

0 


1939-40.. ■ ,■:.■■ 

38. '5 

35 

5' 

33 0 

30 10 

37 11 

■35 4' 

.32 

0 


■33 

7' 


.1 940-41....... .... 

11 A , 

1^7 

n 

34 11 

32 4 

41 1 

■sl' 0 

34 

§■ 


■■34 

0 

31 

.3 

1941-42. 

52' '1 

47' 

4'^ 

42 6 

38 4 

52 3 

48 t 

43 

■.| 

■4,5 '9 



40 

■3 

X942-43,'.... .;■.., 


:57^ 

9 

■51 5, 

40 1 

60 4 

50 3, 

50 

6 

5611 



45 

0 

1943-- 















January.. , . 

02 10 

■57 

2 

62' t ■ 

47 10 

63 11 

■ 50 3 

53 

.'9 

65 '0 

51 

0 

4S' 

6' 

February. ». . . . 

00 II 

55 

S' 

49 XI 

44 6 

62 a 

■'.,58, 3,', 

.'■61 

0 

55 ■ ',1 

50 

4 

■4'3 11 

..March. . 

59". .'2 

54 

4 

48 1 

43 4 

57 8 

■53 8 

47 

8 ■' 



R 



April,'. 

60 8 

55 

,8 ,. 

m '4 

43 4 

69 7 

55, 0 ■ 

40 

5 

52 & 

47 ■■ 

2 

42.' 

■'1 

..May,. . 

59 11 

'5,5 

3 

48 'll ' ^ 

43 9 

61 3 

56 11 

'51 

0 

52, '.0 ',■■ 

47 

0 " 

42 

6 

June.i 

.'58' 2 

54 

0 

40 10 

40 2 

5,8 ll„ '1 

■54.^^' 8 ■. 

49' 

■2 

'52' '0 ," 

47 

6 ". 

,42.' 

0 

July ■ 

60 10 i 

63 

n 

60 3 i 

56 0 

66 6 i 

60 2 

53 

5 

■57 10 

5(1 

5 

■45 

0 

August 

,.70. 8 ', 1 

,',65 

',.3 

60 6 j 

56 0 i 

■.n ' 4- ' 

'67'V9 ■ 

58. 

10 

63 ' 0 

55' 

0 

40 

0 

Se[»tember. . . . , 

7'6'll * 1 

.72' 

10 

.^69' ■•0'.,| 

65 8 

76 4 i 

■ 68 7. 

60 

6 

63 0 

■.55 

()■ ^ 

■49 

0 

Oet ober 

81 11 

77 

10 

70 8 

65 8 

78 11 

72 0 

04 

11 

63. ()■ '■ 

65 

■O^' 

■49 

0 

November 

81 0 

75 

5 

69 5 : 

63 10 

87 10 

78 11 

69 

3 

63 0 

55 

■o' 

'49 

0 

, December 

73 8 1 

09 

2 , 

62 10 

57 10 

89 a 

82 2 

72 

2 ■ 

63 :o , 

55 

O'' 

4.9 ■■ 

o.„ 

' 1944— 















January. 

09 11 

60 

2 

00 11 

55 8 

82 to , 

77 8 

08 

0. 

■03 ' O ' 

65 

0 

■49 

0 

Febriwry 

08 6 i 

64 

2 

50 2- 

48 5 

■■75''^ 8 ■ ! 

70 10 

02 

:'0'' 

"'63^:'0^ 

.6.5 

0 

49 

'0 

March 

00 8 

60 

4 

53 2 

40 5 

70 10 

05 2 

59" 

'"'■2. 

■03." 0"' 

65 

0 

49 

■0, 


(a) Beitlmnted dresaedl wei^?ht of cattle as sold on the hoof, 

weight of carcase sold on the hook. ’ Accoriliatf fco new meat rcffulations as from October, 1942; No. I 
corye8|^nd^.ftpproawo^l^ to N-M, good, lEftediyinti, and No. 3 to medium. * 



Crops and Markets. 


Average Prices of Sheep and Lambs. 





Mutton (per Ib.). 



Lamb' (Prime) (per lb.). 

Season 
( 1st June to 
3l8t May.) 

Johannesburg, (a) 

Cape Town, (a) 

Durban, (b) 



Dur- 

ban. 

ib) 

No. 1. 

1 Merino Hamels. 

1 - 

Cross- 
g breds. 

Merino. 

jPersians 

and 

Cross- 

Prime. 

Sfedhim. 

Johan- 

nesburg. 

(«) 

Cape 

Town. 

(a) 






1 breds. 

Ko. 1. 

No. 2. 




•Prime. 

Medium. 

Prime. 

Prime. 

1 

Prime. 




] 938-39 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

6-3 

5*5 

5*8 

5-8 

5*9 

61 

5*3 

6*7 

6*4 

8*3 

1939-40 

6‘5 

6-0 

•5*9 

5-9 

5*9 

6-3 

5*5 

6*8 

6*6 

8*0 

1940-41 

a-7 

6'1 

6*2 

61 

6*3 

6*5 

5*8 

7*0 

6 '6 , 

■ 8*0 

1941-42 

8*3 

7-4 

7-5 

7*7 

7*6 

7*7 

6*9 

8*6 

8*1 

8'S 

1942- 43 

1943— 

11*5 

9-8 

9*8 

10*7 

10*5 

10*5 

9*6 

11*4 

10*8 

11*3 

■ January 

11*2 ! 

9-4 

9*5 

10*8 

10*4 

10*7 

9*9 

I 11-2 

i 10*8 

11*1 

February 

10*5 

8*6 

8-2- 

101 

10*1 

10*5 

9*4 

! 10*4 

^ 10*2 

11*0 

March 

11*5 

9-8 

9-0 

11*7 

11-1 

10*2 

9*1 

11*5 

11 *3 

10*9 

April 

1 12-0 

10*2 

9*5 

12*4 

11*6 

10*3 

9*5 

12*0 

11 *8 

11*0 

May... 

12-0 

10-3 

9*6 

111 

IM 

10*3 

9*5 

11*8 

n *2 

11*0 

June. 

11*4 

10'2^ 

10*4 

10*8 

11*0 

10-3 

9*5 

11*8 

11*3 

11*0 

July 

ri-4 

10-3 

10*3 

11*4 

11*2 

10*5 

i 9-S 

11*7 

■ 11*2 

11*1 

August . 

11-8 

10 ‘2 

10*8 

12-4 

12*2 

10*8 

1 lO'O 

11*9 

12*6 

11*3 

September 

12-S 

10-9 

12*0 

120 

12*0 

10*8 

10*0 

13*1 

12*2 

11*3 

October 

11-5 

9'0 

10-1 

11*3 

11*2 

10*8 

1 10*0 

12*1 

11*5 

11-3 

Kovemher 

ii-0 

101 

10-6 

10*9 

IM 

10*8 

10*0 

12*6 

11*4 

11*3 

December 

12-9 

11'4 

11*5 

11*6 

1 12*0 

10*7 

10*0 

12*9 

12*1 

11-3 

1944— 











January 

'l2-4 

10*4 

10*9 

12*1 

12*0. 

10*8 

10*0 

12*5 

11*8 

11*3 

February 

i 12-3 

10-3 

9-9 

11*0 

1 11 7 

10*8 

i lO’O 

12*6 

11-7. 

11*3 

March 

13-0 

10*9 

11*7 

12*4 

12*4 

10*8 

1 10*0 

12*2 

13 5 

11*3 


(a) Estimated dressed weight as sold on the hoof. 
ib) JDressed weight on the hook. 


Average Prices of Pigs* 




Johannesburg. 

(a) 


Durban, (b) 

Season 
( 1st June to 

Baconers. 

Porkers. « 


Baconers. 

Porkers. 

31st May). 














Stores. 






Prime. 

2nd 

grade. 

Prime. 

2nd 

grade. 


Prime. 

2nd 

grade. 

Prime. 

2n'd '. '■ 
grade, 


d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

a. 

,d. 

d. 

'd. 

1938-39 

6-2 

', 6*7 

5*3 

4*9 

5*0 

6*7 

0*2 

7*6 

'6*6' 

1939-40 

5*0 

5*1 

6*2 

4*7 

4*8 

6*7 

6*1 

.7*2 

"6.* 3' 

1940-41.'' 

5*4 

4*5 

4*5 

3*8 

4;0 

6*8 

6*3 

,■'7*1 ' / 

■'6*3 ■',■" 

1941-42. 

6-6 

6*2 

5*1 

4*0 

■ 4*5 ' 

8*1 

.''7*1. 

8*1 

"6*9,' '■ 

1942-43.....'..,: 

' 8*'0 

7*5 

■ 7*2 

6*0 

6*9 

10*3 

9*0 

,' 'lO-S 

'■■ 9-1 

■1943'— ’ , ' 










.January ■ 

8*4 

7*7 

7*8 

6*6 

8*4 

9*4 

8*5 

■..10*3 , 

0*1'- 

February, ■ 

8*8' 

7*8 

7*4 

6*3 

8*0 

10*2 

9*3 

■:J0*5 

9*4 

March ■ — 

8*8 

7*7' ' 

6*8 

6*7 

6*2 

11*4 

30*1 

31*3 

9*,9'', 

April.' 

9*1 

8*1 

0*9 

6*9 

6*5 

^ 'll *2 

9*7 

11*5 

,, 9*7 

May.. , 

8*7 

7' 8 

7*6 

6*7 

6*6 

11-9 

10*7 

' 12*1 ,'■ 

'10*'4'. ' 

June 

' 8*7 ■! 

7*8': 

8*3 

7*4 

7*4 

31*4' "■' 

9*9 

'3! *4' 

"9*'8.'':'' 

■ Ju!y...' 

:8*0 ^ 

7*7' 

■8*4 

7*1 

7*1 

10*6 

8*8: 

i ''ii-o, ■ '■ 

',9,-2,. '■ 

August,. . . . 

,8*7' 

7*6 

8*4 

7*2 

^■■7*2 ' 

10*8 

'9'*''l 

l'',30*0' 

''■:'8-6';', 

September... .. . 

8*9'' 

7*6 

7*7 

7*0 

"■':7-4''' 

10*9 

■■ . 9'*9 " 

>'■11*3 "'■ 

.■"''10*2,', 

October.,.., , . , . 

8*8', . ! 

7*7 

7*7 

6*9 

7*8 

10*3 

8-6 

;■'■ 10*0 ' 

..,:'"8-'.4' ' 

'November 

.'.S-i,' 

6*4 

7*7 

6*8 

■ '7*5 , ' 

10*2 

8*8 

! ' 30*7 ','' 

'"■'"8*8 

■' December.;/..',., 

,7*7 * '■ 

'' , 6*4 ', 

8-1 

7*2 

7*3 

10-3 

'■: ■;, 8*8 ' 

: ; 11*3' ;'■ 

/"' 9.*8'''^'-;. 

1944— ' , , , 










.lanuary, . . . . . . 

', '^7'*'3' 

/:''6*'0"" 

7*6 

6*3 

6 *5 

.. ' 8'*'7 ■'' 

'';,7-'3'/"''''': 

''■'10*9.''''/ 

'■'■■0*1" 

' February'.,. 



7-7 

1 6*6 

6*9 

j ''^'8*5' 

'',7*2 

, 30*8 

,'8'.*9.',''. ;■■ ,: 

March'. 

I, ', 7*6 

'''* 6 •4''. 

;' "'7*4'^'./. 

'..■■■/'6*5--' 

.'■■ '0*3' 

'. '9*'9'::;'' 

'',:''/'8*5 : ■■ 

' "11*7 ' 

10*1 










fa) per th* lit^e weight, 
[by per lb oh the hook. 



f AIMING IN South Africa 


Man 


Average Prices of Potatoes (per 150 lb,) on Miiiiicipal Markets* 


Season* 

(1st July to 
SOtl'ii June). 

Johannesburg. 

— .. — . 

Durban. 

Pretoria. 

Cape Town. 

Transvaal 

N.M. Grade I, 

Natal. 

O.IAS. 

Traiis» 

vaal. 

Cape. 

No, 

1. 

No. 

2. 

No. 

2. 

No. 

3. 

No. 

1. 

¥o. 

1. 

No. 

L 

No. 

a. 

No. 

2. 


8, 

<1. 

8. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

B. 

d. 

B. 

d. 

8, 

d. 

8, 

(1 

a. 

<l 

a. 

(L 

1938-30 

6 

9 

6 

2 

3 

10 

8 

1 

8 

10 

8 

4 

6 

9 

8 

2 

6 

2 

lfi39--40 

6 

7 

6 

7 

8 

8 

8 

2 

0 

10 

8 

9 

0 

8 

9 

0 

7 

4 

1940-41 

14 

2 

13 

4 

IS 

6 

18 

6 

16 

10 

17 

1 

14 

7 

16 

7 

13 

11, 

1941 -42. 

19 

S 

18 

7 

24 

9 

25 

4 

23 

3 

21 

0 

19 

10 

20 

1 

17 

3 

1942-43 

13 

7 

12 

6 

15 

8 

15 

n 

16 

9 

17 

8 

15 

3 

1,5 

0 

11 

10 ■" 

1943— 



















January.. 

7 

9 

6 

8 

10 

9 

10 

a 

14 

2 



8 

5 

10 

9 

7 

1 

'February 

8 

3 

7 

2 

11 

8 

11 

6 

13 

7 

13 

1 

10 

0 

8 

4 

6 

2 

March.. 

8 

10 

8 

6 

13 

1 

12 

7 

13 

0 

13 

8 

11 

1 

8 

4 

6 

6 

April 

11 

5 

11 

1 

16 

8 

15 

0 

14 

7 

15 

10 

13 

7 

13 

0 

10 

5 

May 

12 

6 

12 

2 

15 

11 

15 

5 

16 

8 

16 

<> 

13 

11 

15 

6 

1,1 

7 

■ Juno. 

12 

11 

14 

1 

19 

9 

19 

0 

17 

9 

16 

4 

18 

4 

14 

6 

"1! 

10 

July 

16 

4 

15 

11 

21 

6 

21 

4 

18 

TO 

18 

2 

18 

9 

18 

1 

14 

5 

AuRuat 

13 

@ 

12 

5 

21 

3 

2! 

7 

16 

3 

16 

2 

‘ 17 

3 

It) 

0 ' 

14 

5 

September 

10 

fj 

11 

3 

19 

3 

10 

10 

17 

11 

15' 

3 

18 

n 

20 

0 

■ 16 

0 

October 

10 

10 

10 

11 

.18 

10 

18 

1 

18 

10 

14 

8 I 

1,8 

4 

21 

3 

16 

0 

November ■ 

17 

3 

15 

10 

22 

10 

22 

4 

23 

10 

■ 18 

3 i 

!8 

7 

17 

2 

n 

10 

December. 

18 

7 

15 

11 

21 

4 

21 

1 

25 

n 

15 

8 i 

IB 

8 ^ 

18 

8 

14 

a 

1944— 















* 




January 

13 11 

11 

4 

16 11 

16 

7 

22 

9 

20 

3 

17 

6 

17 

6 

12 11 

February 

13 

8 

11 

4 

17 

11 

18 

1 

24 

10 

25 

0 

18 

0 

18 

11 

15 

11 

Marcli 

14 

4 

13 

4 

17 

9 

17 

11 

19 

10 

19 

7 

IS 

1 

14, 

10 

11 

0 


Average Prices of Onions and Sweet Potatoes on' Municipal Markets* 


Smson, 

(1st July to 
30th June). 

Onions (120 ib,). 

Sweet Fotatoes. 

(120 lb.). 

Johannesburg, 

Cape 

Town. 

Frotoria. 

Durban. 

Trans- 
, vaa,!. 

Capo, 

Cape, 

Cape, 

Local. 

Cape. 

Johan» 

burg. 

Table. 

Burb'an. 

Cape 

Town, 


s, d, 

s. d. 

s. d. 

8. d. 

8. 

d. 

1 8. 

d. 

.' s. 

d. i 

1 

s. d. 

0. d. 

1938,-89......... 

8 S 

8 10 

7 4, \ 

7 10 

8 

6 

1' 0 

6 

6 

7 ! 

4 8 

6 3 

19S9-40 

6 8 

i 9 10 

7 8 

0 11 

0 

8 

I 10 

6 

6 

7 1 

6 .0.' 

6 0 

,1940-41..,,...'..' 

12 5 

i ■ 12 8, 

0 10 

11 U 

11 

2 

1 .12 

7 ■■ 

7 

3 i 

6 4 

6, § 

1041-42..', 

10 5 

! , 13 IF * 

10 4 

13 10 

13 

0 

I 14 

3 ' 

0 

10 ^ 

" '7 1 

8 4 

1942-43......... 

13 8 

! 14 0 ■ 

12 6 

14 7 

12 

0 

",„■ ir> 

6 

i . '0 

8 ,| 

1 . 

' 8 ''6 

,1943—:, '. ,' j 

* 












JamiaTy.,*.,,. , 

„' ,8 5. 

„9 „4 

7 8 

0 6 

',. 8' 

.1 

11 

■5 

10 

,2 

■ ?' 0 

10 ' 4 

February..,.., i 

,,■7 TO 

10 9 

7" 8 V 

11 3 

" -6 


12'' 

4 

. 12 

0 ’ 

0 2 

'.0 ,4 

March., 

8-1 

11 0 

8 7 

12 2 

8 

6 

10 

3 

' 0 

0 

0 30 

8 8' 

April... ..... .. 

■ 11 ',6 

12 10 

0 10 

13 0 

0 

4 

14 

0 

.' 0 

0'. 

0 0 

7'.' 1 

May 

16 4 

16 8 

18 2 

17 8 

16 

6 

IS' 

2 

B' 

0 

7 ' 6 

7 11 

June... . . . : . 

,:17' 8 ' 

17 4 

16 ' 3 

18 1 

12 

0 i 

,'18' 

0 

'B 

5 ,' 

8 .6 '. 

' 0, i 

July.... : 

17' '9,,' 

■' ..20 '2' 

16 6 

10 3 

20 

:.,7 'i 

23 

1 

' 7 11 

8 6 

8 6 

August. 

17 B' 

'23 .,'3" 

21 4 

27 9 

21 

4' 

' 23 

'■,0 ■ 

, 9 

3.. 

' 10 ■ 0' 

'12' 4. 

Septeraber. , . . . 

28 6 

26 8 

24 0 

28 8 

26 

4 . 

28 

6 

■'ll 

.4 

10 'S'. 

i"2' 7 

October.... , . . . 

10 4 

2810 

24 6' 

21 4 

. S4 

'6 

80 

0 

■■ 13 

2" 

'■ n '8' ... 

11, '0 

November, . ; . . 

U ' 6 


10 7 


.' -22. 

0 

25' 

1 

13' 

6' '■ 

'11 13 

30 '" 8' 

■, : Deoember,, , , , , '■ 

'■,12 ii: 

18 10 

0 3 

. 15' ■ 1" 

;'t8 

6 

16 ‘ 

$ ',' 

12 

,0 

";..10 '6 

, 0 ' 0 

1944— 













January....... 

"ir: S'''',''! 

10 0 

8 8 

12 3 

' .'0' 


'.'''11 

,^,7'. ■ 

'14 

1 

■' ' ,9 . 4 ■ 

'. 11 '10' 

February 

'■ 1'2': '7' , 

14 0 

7 10 

U: 7'''' , 

12 

0 

13 

9 

' '15 

8 

■MO 10 

',11 'v6 

March 

,14 'A':,' 

■ 14'. 10 

■■■'11' A: ■ 


13 

' . 

'.6 " 

vl6. 


[ ; '12. ''ll 

8'.'" '6'. 

■10 "'10 



Ceops and Maekets. 


Average Prices of Cabbages,' Cauliflower and Tomatoes on Mtitiicipai 

Markets* 


I ■ 

Cabages (Bag), (a) j Caulifloweb (Bag), (a) Toeatobs (Trays 15 ft.). 


SEASOISr 

(1st July to 
30th Juoe). 

Johan- 

nesburg. 

Cape 

Town. 

Durban. 

Johan- 

nesburg. 

Cape 

Towm. 

Durban. 

N.M. 
No. 1 . 

' ^Joha!ln 

Other. 

esbiirg. 

Cape 

Towm 

^Durban. 


s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

3 . 

d. 

s. 

d. 

a. 

3. 

0 . 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

a. 

d. 

s. 

cl. 

1938-39 

3 

10 

3 

0 

3 

10 

3 

0 

1 

8 

3 

5 

2 

2 

1 

3 

1 

8 

0 

10 

1940-41 

5 

10 

4 

8 

7 

1 

3 

11 

4 

3 

5 

3 

2 

7 

1 

6 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1941-42 

8 

10 

5 

5 

11 

5 

6 

9 

5 

7 

7 

11 

3 

1 

1 

9 

2 

3 

1 

6 

1942-43 

6 

6 

5 

11 

9 

1 

6 

0 

5 

9 

7 

6 

3 

4 

1 

10 

2 

1 

2 

7 

1943— 





















January 

. 5 

1 

9 

0 

12 

6 





4 

11 

2 

4 

2 

6 

2 

8 

February 

6 

4 

10 

2 

15 

2 

5 

7 

.5 

8 

- 


5 

5 

2 

7 

1 

8 

2 

11 

March 

5 

6 

0 

8 

8 

6 

6 

6 

5 

11 


_ 

3 

11 

1 

9 

1 

10 

2 

7 

April 

4 

1 

. 9 

5 

8 

1 

3 

2 

6 

1 

7 

4 

3 

4 

1 

7 

2 

2 

3 

1 

May 

4 

5 

6 
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( 3 ) Wpigbte of bags vary, but on the average are approximately as follows : For eabbages—JphaBnesburg, 105 lb. 
Cape Town 105 ft., and Durbii^n 90 lb. For cauliflower — Johannesburg 100 lb., Cape Town 65 ft., and 
Durban 86 ft. 


Average Prices of Green Beans, Green Peas and Carrots on Municipal 

Markets. 


Season 

Qmm Beans (Pocket 20 ft.). 

0BEEN PEAS (Pockets 20 lb.). 


Carrots (Bag) 

(a). ' 

(1st July to 
30th June). 

Johan- 

nesburg. 

Cape 

Town. 

Durban. 

Johan- 

nesburg. 

Cape 

Town. 

Durban. 

Johan- 

nesburg. 

Cape 

Town. 

Durban. 

,1938-39....,',,.. 

• 

8, d. 

a. d. 

8. d. 

s. d. 

8. d. 

3 . d. 

8. 

d. 

s. d. 

'S. 'd. ■ 

1 8 

2 3 

2 0 

2 4 

1 9 

1 2 

3 

8 

2 6 

,6 1 

1940-41 

1 11 

2 9 

15 

2 8 

2 4 

2 3 

6', 

9 

,,''4 11 

'13 4 

1941-42......... 

2 7 

3 10 

2 6 

3 11 

3 3 

3 4 

8 

5,' 

8 10 

17 2 

1942-43 

3 1 

'/' ,4 ,8 

3 0 

3 3 

2 10 

8 9 

6 

1 

8 9 

, 18 ' "2 " 

1943— 

January.. ..... 

1 9 

3. 3 

3 6 

2 4 

6 9 

4 7 

3 

9 

5 1 

,11' 3' ' 

February 

' 2' 5 

4' 4 

8 10 

4 8 

6 9 

6 1 

a 

0 

a 6 

'll 4, 

March.. 

2 8 

3 1 

1 6 

6 7 

4 5 

3 10 

7 

9 

4' 0 

19 1 . 

April ../■ 

2 0 

2 2 

2 3 

,.'6.1' 

a 0 

2 8 

8 

1 

6 10 

23 'll 

May,.',,,... . , . . 

2,11 

4 11 

2 11 

6 11 

4 8 

6 2 

8 

5 

11 .,1 

16 10' 

June. . 

: 0 6 ; 

4 0 

'4 7' '■ 

6 6 

5 1 

9 3 

9 

1 

13 ' 4 '. 

18 ': 7," - 

July...,,..",..... 

9' 0 i 

10 1 

7 2' 

4 6 

5 9 

5 10 

11 

9 

16 ' 1 

' '17', 10 

August...'...'..' 

5 2 < 

6 11 

6 U 

4 10 

6'.. 4 , 

'4 ,7 

'13' 

'3, 

14 6 

'21',, 0 '„ 

September 

5 8"' 

, 7 7 

411 

:4 ■:7 '! 

6 2 

3 4 

10 10 

'AS' 4' 

21 2 

October 

1:11 

4,4"' 

1 icr 

1 10 

111 

2 3 

8 

6 

lOAl 

',' 12" 3 ,' 

November....,., 

'1 6 , 

2 2 

2 2 

4 6 

1 0 

3 10 

7 

6' 

',' 6 ' 3"" 

' , 8 "'ll'.. 

December....... 

' % 1 

0 , ' 6 ' 

2 5 

3 8 

1 6 

5 10 

8 

'' 6 ,' 

7 0 

''"'7 "7:. 

"1944— 

January. . . . . 

' '' 1 ' 9" 

1 ' 2v' 

3 6 

4.7 

16 

a '7 , 

' , '7 

A ,' 

','\3'' '6 

7 10 

, February..,'.'. 

' A/' 4 

2 1 

4 0 

7 2 


'5 '''9" 

9 

0 

^;,'''',a '" 0 .' 

'.'15 ' 1 '."',' 

March..,. 

% 8 ' 

'4 , 8 '', 

2 G 

6 9 

5 0 

,' 6 : 6 ' 

18 

, '0,'V 

8 'll,'.' 

''24" 6 '"' 


(a);. Weights 'Vf'' bags''' vary, ftut on the average are- approjdmately as follows 't—Johanneshnrg* 130 lb.' ,Cape.: 
• ' :'>rTpwn* ■OO'lb. r'and Durban, 120ft./:." ' 



CnOlPS AND Mahkets 


Average Prices of Eggs and Poultry on Municipal Markets. 
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Average Prices of Lucerne, TefiE, KafErcorn aird Dry Beans. 


SlUfiON^' 

AKD 

(5). 

„ LiiciiiiNiii (per 100 lb.). ,. 
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Johan- 
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KAFPIKCfmN iu 
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d. 
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d. 
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8' 
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Editorial: 

Compost. 

Ak article oa the preparation and use of compost appears elsewhere 
in this issue of Farming in South Africa. This article was drawn 
up by Dx. N. Viljoen of Potchefstvoom from articles which haye 
appeared in the course of the past few years. Compost has latterly 
been the subject of so many articles that regular readers may perhaps 
find a repetition of the same old story annoying. To such readers 
w^e wish to offer our apologies. In justification of our publication of 
the article we should like to point out, how^ever, that the Depart- 
ment continues to receive numerous requests from farmers for litera- 
ture on compost, especially in regard to the practical aspect of the 
matter. Unfortunately, reprints and bulletins are. practically no 
longer available. Since compost occupievS such an important position 
in successful fanning, especially in view of the prevailing conditions 
of fertilizer scarcity and the difficulty of transporting kraal manure, 
the Department feels that it is . almost impovssible to give too much 
attention to the subject. 

For those ofiicers of the Department %vho are devoting their lives 
to the task of enlightening farmers on plant imtrition and soil 
improvement, it is most gratifying to find that the immbef of 
farmers who are beginning to realize that it is their duty to pa^ 
more attention to their soils and the crops to be grown on them, is 
increasing every dav. It is hoped that the present increased demand 
for fertilizer, Karroo manure and other plantfoods and soil improvers 
is not merely the result of the prevailing high prices of products, 
and that later, when times are normal once again or even, when times 
of depression set in, the agrictiltiirist will continue to regard it as 
his duty to grim his soil proper treatment and to maintain its 

fertility., ' , ^ v,, ■ 

^ Generally Bpeaking, it may be said that the object of applying 
artificial fertilizer is to produce larger crops. For the farmer who 
has to make a living from the soil this is, of counse, a matter of 
cardinal importance, but he must at the same time not lose sight 
■ of the..' fact., that The"':,welfare. mf' posterity .is ., at stake. '','The, , nia.n .,whp':. 
is imbued with a love for the soil from which he has to wrest a 
living, will not think of immediate profits only. He wall aim at 
inaintaining and, if possible, e improving the fertility of his 

Soik It is particularly this clj^ss of fanner who realizes the necessity 
for introducing large quantities of organic matter into cultivated, 
pils time to time. Under the climatic conditions prevailing 

in South Africa the remains of organic material present on the lands 
disintegrate or decompose . within a comparatively short space , of 
time, and since the good properties of, an. arable soil are largely 
dependent on its organic content, the agriculturist is compelled, to 
restore such organic matter at short intervals*, ^ 

There are various ways in which the organic material in arable 
soils can he supplemented.. This can be done^: for » example, by 
ploughirm in large quantities of niaurme, Or by growing and incori 
porating in the soil a green maJnure crop, or by 'planting the soil to 
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The New Chief of a Division, 

R, A. 'DYER,, who, in February 1944, succeeded Br. 'Bh Percy 
^ ■ Phillips, as Chief of the ^Division of Botany and Plant 
Pathology, and Director of Botanical Survey, was born in Picter- 
marit 2 ;burg in *the year 1900. He was educated at Mi(‘liaelhoiise 
School and the 'Natal University College,' Pietermaritzb'urg, 
obtaining the B.Sc, degree in 1922 wdth Botany and C'heiiiistry 

as major subjects, anil 
the Mi. Sc. in Botany 
in 1923 under the late 
■Prof. , J. W. Bews. 
After a year, with 
Messrs. J. L. Hiilett 
& Sons, Ainatikulu, as 
a sugar ^ chemist he^ 
wa.vS appointed botanist 
in the Division' of 
Botany, Pretoria, be- 
ing transferred to 
Graliamstow,n a ' few 
d a y s , la t e r. I n 
G-ra'Iiainstown lie 

worked under the 
guidance .of the emi- 
nent boi;ai,ii,st Prof. 
R.elmar , , S«:‘lio:nland, 
hono i‘},iry , in ember 'Of 
tl:.»e ,I'iota:ni.c.al Survey 
of Sout.l:i .A,frico, 'On 
the , retirement , of 
Prof. Sehonland in 
'.June' 1926,' Br/ Dyer 

was' filaced in charge 
of , 'I’'iDtaiii.cal 'Survey 
of, the , south-eastern 
mrea of; the Cape,, Pro- 
vince an(i,.'was' elected 
Hoiij ■' .Curator of ' ^ '. the 
Albany Museum, Her- 
liariuhi , ' Graham sto wn..’ 
„ , . . ,,.,,, . Jihom .1931 , to '1934; he 

, represented.'; ■ the .Unions . at ,' ;the' ' fierhati-um of the ■ ■ Royal '' Botanic 
:Gard.ehs,':.;KeW',.' 'and/.,d.'uri.ng^ he, visited, all ,,t.liei principal 

Continental Herbaria, returning to the National Herbarium, 
1 retoria, in 1934. ^ Since the' creation of the Division of Botany and 
Plant Pathology in 1939 he has been in charge of the Botanical 
Section. 

_ yBr. Dyer accompanied, the p37 Carlisle Expedition to Tristan 
da Cnuna, where he made some interesting scientific discoveries. In 
the san^e year his thesis., oh the Vegetation of the Divisions of 
Albany >and Bathurst/^ was accepted by the University of South 
Africa foX the D.Sc. degree, ' . 

^ He is V life member of the South African ABsociaiion for Ihe 
fd^ncemen^of Science, and was President' of Section C from 1941 
^to 1942c, .'He mas 'been Recorder ior this -Section during several annual 
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Broad Beans (Vicia Faba)* 

E* M., NyenEiiisj, Research Horticulturist, VaahHartz Experiment 

Station, Andalusia. 

THE BROAD BEAN, believed to. have originated in Algeria,^ is 

one of the hardiest beans in cultivation. Yet it does 'not receive 
the attention of growers that it deserves,^ nor is the bean during its 
season as popular for human consumption as are other peas and 
French beans, etc. ‘ 

The Broad bean has a high nutritive value, is of easy cultiva- 
tion and produces heavy yields over a long period when grown under 
favourable conditions. tTsually only the shelled young green seeds 
are' eaten. These are cooked and when served with a little butter and 
parsley sauce are delicious. 

The plants thrive in almost any locality provided they are grown 
during the cooler months oh the year. Their hardiness is remark- 
able and though the flowers are sometimes injured by frost, the plants 
soon recover and produce abundantly in spring. Experimental 
plantings in the Transvaal have indicated that the most suitable 
time for planting this crop ranges from- the middle of April to the 
end of May. The crop is available from late September to middle 
December, a period wdien a 'shortage of many other vegetables is 
usually experienced. 

High Yields. 

At the VaabHartz Experiment Station, broad beans have given 
high yields in comparison with other vegetable crops, e.g., 140 lb. 
and higher per 180 foot row. If the rows are spaced 3 feet apart, 
and the plants 6 to 9 inches apart in the rows, a total yield of 22,000 
lb. may be harvested per morgen. Picking costs are relatively low 
as the pods are from 2 to 8 inches long and pickiiig is very easy. 
The crop needs to be marketed quickly in well ventilated crates or 
trays since the pods soon turn black if bruised or become heated. 

Apart from planting the seed at the most suitable time of the 
year in a good soil, i.e., one that is well supplied with organic 
material, phosphate and lime and irrigated when necessary, little 
care is needed. The best resxilts are obtained when the seeds are 
planted 2 inches deep in moist soil so that germination occurs with- 
out further irrigation. 

Cultivation. 

Inoculation of seed before . planting, as with other legumes, is 
usually not necessary. Once plants are above the soil, water may 
be given when necessary. The yellowing of the lower leaves or the 
falling over of the plants are indications of dryness at the roots. 
Shallow cultivation is recommended at all times so as not to injure 
the roots which are near the surface. The plants grow to a height 
varying 'from '2 to 4 feet.' Tf only a..few rows. are .grown, shelter from 
strong winds is necessary. The flowers are produced close to the 
stems and the pods mature from the base of the plant upwards. 

When it is desH to harvest the seed for future planting, 
growers should select individual plants^ having the most desirable 
characteristics and them distinetively. The risk of cross- 

pollination is negligible. 

Control of Insects. 

The plants are not troubled to any extent by insects although 
aphis may become troublesome during November and C.M.R. beetles 
(black with yellow stripes) during December. Both can be con/rolled 
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easily. Tlie' upliis, "by an early 'spray, of tobacco ex,iiaf‘i^ in wjiter, and 
the beetles byJiaiid^pieking^ or twice in tbe early inorniiif*' when 
tlaey are iisually 'found, cliiigiiig to the tips. of tlie plants. 

" After tbe plants' cease' prodiieiiig’ rvortliwhih* eropvS 'aiiil other 
vegetables are more plentiful, the |.)lants can -be turned into the soil 
as U' iisefiii greeinniantir'e crop. 

It is,, .therefore^ a very' valuable r-rop amt shoe Id l,)e giveu a ']')ro- 
mi neat .pi a CO. -in every 'Vegetable garden.' 

.CompOS't [i'ontmnf'd from :i>y 

lucerne ..for 'a', lew years, .or .by establishing artificial pastures, or 
S'iin ply' by allowing:’ the soil. to., lie fallow as ordinary graining until 
it is ciiltiva'ted' again.. •Kowuulays, hu'wevor, our supplies of animal 
manure are 'wholly inadequate ' for the needs of o'tn* cultivated soibs, 
and '.th.e far.n,ier usually ,fi:nds it .impossible to 'make use on a s'litFi- 
ciently ..large, scale 'of the other methods mentioned. His |:>roldem is 
therefore how', to' supplement his li:mited sivpply of mai.ru.re i,n .such a 
way' that sufGcie'iit organic' material is .incorporated into 'tlur soil. 'It 
is' here, where the ',mak'in'g,..of 'compost'', pi a:ys' siudi' an itn'|')orta,nt role. 
In/^ the .'arti.cde 'referred to above it is 'expiained .hx)w enormo'us qiuui** 
titiC'S . of ‘^bartifi.'cial maii'ure ’’ 'or.-co'mpost ca/n be Iniilt up with tlie 
use of , a, small, quantity of animal ma'!'i.ure. ' Soils used for i'hej;)ro- 
duetio'n bf vegetables and soils under irrigation are pa i‘iictikvrly 
■liable to the rapid. loss of orga'iiic matter and'slio'uld tlierefore receive 
'. preferehtial .treat'mei'i't when kraal ma'ivure <.>r' compost is applied. 

: .It' , must'' be repeated "most. cm,p'hafiea|]y tlmt .the, making of; 
compost, should, not be ‘regarded ivs^.a novelty or an eni'ergem'y 
.iheasure ■whicii 'Will be out of' fashion- 'within a year or 'two. The 
process has come to stay., ■ 'Every 'far'im'^r wh.o wisheB to improver Ids 
soil 'should regard it as 'Ids . d'uty ' -to make'' c.ompost. 'Tim 'tise.'o'f 
eonrpost in fninjunction with the aj>plieation p! a good svstiun of 
rotational 'cropping and the judici()us use of art iflc'ial feriilii^tM’ will 
in 'the lo'ng .run prove -the' rnovst bene:fi.(u.a1 ": ' . ' .r: 

■ ..'■ .(Dr. 'J., P.'':"van 7yl, Chief. Division, of 'Chendcal'Se'rvices r : 
and; Controll.er '(vf ■Fertili;5er's',‘) 


"The New Chief of a Division [iUrnHii^ied from page 

of which he has been Hon. Treasurer since ,19!^55. He is a Life 
Member of the Pretoria Horticultural Society and Hon. Editor of its 
publication The Pretoria Gardener For the past few years he 
has been corresponding member for Soutb AfriiU) of the American 
Amaryllis Society, and in 1941 was elected an Hon. Fellow of the 
""'Cactus and Succulent Society of America . ' 

Dr. Dyer’s 8<*ientific publications" number over bO, the most 
noteworthy being hiy work in the '^Vegetation of Alhauy ami 
Bathurst and two 'bu;g6 vohmieB on the '' Succultml Euphorbieae 
'in calkboratibn with two' AmericauB, Messrs. Alain White and Boyd 
Sloane* In recognition ’ df his ■ scientific w^ork he was 'awarded the 
.Senior 0apt. Scott Medal’ 'in '1942 by The Soufh Afric an Biologi{‘al 
■Society:' ■: ,""" ;;■■”■ - ■' ' ' A', ^ ' : 

WhenA/Dr;.’ E. Perby:-:PhillipS'; retired*, from the Service in 
(.Eehriiary 1944 Dr. Dyer 'wag. appointed Chief of Hie 'Division y and at 
the same time took over the Editorship of Flowering Plants of South 
Africa, work with coloured ilksHatiops founded by Dr. I. B. Pole 
: Eya.iii"rn'ff9'2fi‘'andmbw:^^^ Wblnfeer '''During' the wa'r "period 

1.^ --^‘"Medicinal’ Plants. and 


,he also n membeF<of thb Ei’ 
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The Preparatioh and Use of Compost* 

(Compiled by Dr. N* Viljoen, College of Agriculture, 

Potchef stroom. ) 

UEIINTG the past few years the Departiiierit of Agriculture and 
^ Forestry lias given considerable attention to the making of 
compost, and judging from the numerous inquiries addressed to this 
Department a large percentage of the farming population is displaj^ing 
a lively interest in the matter. The progressive farmer has long, since 
realized that the effective use of all plant and animal remains on the 
farm is one of the foundation stones of a sound system of farming. 



Fig, 1.; — Compost heaps on the land. To, prevent the nitrogen content from 
^ being lost, the compost should be scattered and ploughed in immediately. 


Since considerable misundexstanding, imcertainty and even 
difldculty still appear to exist iix regard to the manufacture and 
use of compost, it is hoped that this article wdll solve all such 
problems, and that it wdll help to persuade still more farmers to 
convert all waste products into compost and to put an end to the 
malpractice of wasting and burning organic material. 

'What':- is , Compost? ^ ' ''-f 

Compost or artificial kraal manure as it is also called can be 
described as the product obtained when any muiter of vegetable origin 
is broken up and disintegrated to as certain stage as a result of the 
action of micro-organisms (Oertain fungi and bacteria). This product 
has to a large extent the same characteristics as ordinary kraal 
manure, both as regards appearance and composition. Gompost can 
be made from any vegetable material OTeh as grass hay/Svhe'at straw 
and chaff; weeds, etc. ' 

There are various well-knoWn and effective methods of making 
compost, and the' method ' fpllowed^wilLn depeud on local 
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ditioHS whicli promote tKe activities of the fungi and baetcuia rcspom 
sible for the disintegration and decomposition ot the oigaiiio mateiial 
should be created. ^In order to ensure^ success in ihe making id 
compost^ certain requirements must be satistied. In view ol this, ilit^ 
following factors are of importance and must be favoiiiuble. 

1. There imst he sufficient moisture , — In all conipo8t»iuakiiig 
processes, it is essential that the material sliould contain an optinium 
quantity of moisture, i.e,, it must be neither too wet nor loo diy. 



Fig. 2. — ^With a heap of compost like this the fertility of the soil in jhsuu d 


Generally speaking, the material should feel wet, but no fiee watei 
should be visible* In the higher rainfall areas there will usually lie 
sufficient moisture for complete decomposition of the material, 
especially when the kraal metnod of making compost is followed. In 
ihe drier areas, however, it is sometimes found that the material 
does not decompose satisfactorily, owing to insufficient moisture. In 
such cases, therefore, water must be added. A good plan is to soak 
the material for a few days in specially made trenches or holes before 
it is stacked in heaps. (This method is discussed later.) This is 
important, since moisture is the limiting or hampering factor in 
many areas. 

2. Air^ svpply . — Two kinds of bacteria are involved in the 
decomposition of organic material, namely those which require air 
(aerobic) and those which do not (anaerobic). For various reasons 
aerobic decomposition is preferable, since it takes place more rapidly 
and readily and does not give rise to objectionable smells. In addi- 
tion, the nitrogen compounds are more effectively retained in the 
material. Good ventilation also .ensures a high temperature which 
is essential for the destruction of weed seeds and disease germs. In the 
case of haaps, it i^ imptotive that the material should he loosely and 
lightly stacked, mi that excessively fine material should not he used, 
..since tibe iraa circnlat^ qf air is necessary for the promotion of the 
processes o|niqcomfoii^qn| Furthermore, the heap must not he 

360 
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trampkd down, it must not be kept too wet, it must not be stacked 
too liig'Ii, and freshly cut ^reen material must be allowed to wilt 
before it is placed in the heap. . ' ■ 

3, Aieqtiate food supply for hacieria . — The bacteria and fungi 
■require certain nutrients (mainly nitrogen and, to a lesser extent, 
phosphorus, potassium , and calcium) for then development, ' and 
although ordinary plant remains will decay without the addition of 
these elements, since they are already pi’esent in the plant tissues, 
■decomposition will take place too'slowly. In the greats majority;of oases 
if will, therefore, be necessary to add these essential substances in a' 
peadiiy available form, and, this ismauaily done by the addition of 
kraal manure, urine, artificial fertilizers or even plant '"femainB' '(e.g., 
leguines) which are' rich in these essential -nutrients. 

4. Suitable reactioii . — If the mass is allowed to- become' too acid, 
the process of decomposition will be greatly retarded. ' The . easiest 
,and , cheapest way to counteract- an . acid reaction, is to add finely 
ground agricultural lime (or wood ash, but not coal ash) to the 
/materiaL; ' A ■ neutral '' or sweet medium must, therefore, be' 'main'-': 
tained. , 



prongs in relation to that of the draw-bar and t)io manner in Which the 
edge of the scraper has been welded to the prongs. 


^babtefial';a:Ctioh;'wiil:;b:fe-wigpbDui^:,Ahd;:a;:ra 

in the heap will take place; The temperature is a very g'ood indica- 
tion of the course of 'the process; if it does not rise or suddenly falls 
after having risen, this is an indication that one of the factors 
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Since ‘most fanners are familiar with the principles ' of silage 
makings a good rule to' remember is, that the conditions^' which com 
tribute towards the production of good silage should be ti, ' voided 'in 
the making of compost. 

Methods of Making Compost. 

In view of the fact that conditions vary ^froin^farm to 'farm and 
from area to area, it is impossible and^eveii inadvisable to -'lay down 
'or to prescribe hard and favst rules. If, however, the farmer under- 
stands the above-mentioned principles of making compost, ’ he can 
easily vary his methods to suit his own particular ciiixniinstanees. 

In the main, two methods are recommended and followecp, namely 
'cl) the kraal method and (2) the heap or tremch method* hi the first- 
mentioned method a-nimals-are need, while in the second animals arc 
not used directly. * 

1. The Ja^aal method*— This is a very sixxiple inetlioid and is 
recorninended' particularly for areas where ' the rainfall is [high and 
where most of the farmers possess a considerable niimbeif of live- 
stock. It requires' 'a minimum of labour, ami, furtheniKU'd, m very 
well adapted io the i'airly extensive nature of the ■ farming 8,ystemH 
practised in such areas. The method may briefly be dcst;ribed as 
follows: All vegetable waste material, as for example, wheat straw 
and chaff,' maisse stover , and leaves, us'eless silage , and Iiay, grass 
specially cut-.for; tliis purpo'se,- weeds, 'etc., should be worked into the 



can scoop 'up tn, 1,000 Ib'. of 'web' compost. 
(Details of construction'' obtainable , 'from ''your 'nearest,. College of .Agriculture,) 


iragl, [flayer, by Tayer. i '[Begin . with- 'a'Iayer;'''9:, inehes-to., ' 2 "",'f« 3 et, deep,: 
This materialyabsorbs a large percentage of the 
become thoroughly mixed with the manure of the animahs. Eain 
water urine provide the necessary moisture, and the urine 

and' -manure:' the - necessary nutrients . for ' -the bacteria. Periodically ,'a' 
fresh layer of waste material is worked in, and to maintain a 
tbaweet '' reaction a little agricultural lime or wood ash (not coal 
ash^'-.may 'be-strewn over each layer. This will assist in the decom- 
position of the material. From this stage onwards variouB niodificsn 
tions may be introduced. Many farmers prefer to remove kraal 
manure to the .lands '-.'[only^onoevA-iye'^^^^^ spring). ' If .tHe''[quaii- 
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tity of waste material , available is small in relation to tbe , number 
of animals kraaled, the material may simply be left in, the kraal 
until it is conveyed straight to the lands. If large quantities of 
material are available, however, the process of decomposition must 
be .-accelerated and in this case the partially decomposed material, 
(i.e., as 'Soon as it has become, thoroughly mixed with , manure and 
urine, and is reasonably moist), should be removed periodicallly and 
stacked in heaps. Depending on the number of animals kraaled, or 
in other words on the amount of manure.. and urine added, this period 
will vary from 14 days to a few months. The heaps should have 



Fio. 5.*— Compost heaps made according to the soaking-pit method. 


more of less the following measurements : 6 ft. wide, 4 ft. high, and 
any CGiivenient length. 

The process of decomposition can be further accelerated^ by 
turning the heap periodically, due consideration always being given 
to the required factors mentioned. The costs involved in this prac- 
tice are usually not justified, particularly where time is not an 
'important 'factor. 

The handling and removal of the material from the kraal are 
greatly facilitated by making use of a special dam or compost scraper, 
as described in Farming in South Africa^ August and September, 
1943, (see sketch). From 1 to 2 tons of compost per month per cow 
or ox can easily be made by this method if the animals are fed in the 
'.feraaL; „ ,, ■■ ■ : r; ' ' ' ^ 

(2) .The /hmp. or trench method.— The procedure here is to stack 
the compost material in a layer ±1 ft. deep, 6 ft. wide and any con- 
venient length, and to strew thin layer of manure (kraal, stable or 
fowl manure) 1 to 4 inches thick over the top. The manure is then 
well mixed vrith the compost material and the whole layer thoroughly 
soaked with water. The heap is built up in this way layer by layer 
until it reachevS a height of 4 feet. If no manure is available, an 
artificial fertilizer mixture may be substituted. Various such 
mixtures have been suggested, the following being good examples: — 
67| lb. ammonium sulphate, 22| lb„ superphosphate and 60 lb. 
agricultural lime, or 60 lb. of ammonium sulphate, 80 lb. superphos-. 
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pliatOy 25 Ib. HI iiriate of , potash a,nd 50 ll:u agrietiltoirul Ihiitu ’f,li,ese- 
quantities are per ton of dry jiia.te.naL 

The layers must be lightly stacked othuvrwise t,!,ie ai.r siijipiy will 
be inadequate, and dccoinpositioir will ta,ke place very sI,owiy„ It'*" 
all the factors are favourable, the heap rapidly ge.nerates heat and' 
the temperature remains .liigh for a few weeks, after which it begins 
to fall. As soon as the heap has become cool- or liikewaiia (usually 
after 3 to 4 weeks), it must be wo,rked over, the outer layers being 
placed in.side and' vice ve,rsav and, . if necessary, every layer iniist be ' 
moistened/ Depending* on the ■ material used,^ .it will probably bcv 
necessaiy to work the licap over again before it is , ready for use on 
the land. This method usually takes from 3 to 4 ^months. ^ 

Owing to the dry cdimate and the absence '^of a sufficient tiiiinber 
of animals, the ,kraal method cannot be effectively applied, in most 
of the , irrigation areas, hhirthermore, the type of material (mini? ■ 
wheat straw) available in 'such areas, does not absorb ^sufficient 
moisture when , simply , sprayed with water. The Soaking pit method 
has been devised for, such, cases. ,' The- process jS ' simple,, am,!, is easy 
and, cheap to carry out, particularly,- in the neighhotirliciod of , irriga- 
tion ,'laiids where, wheat "is cultmited. ,The ,straw,is soaked foe 2 to 
days in a soaking pit, and then . stacked, in a l,ieap at tl,ie side. ^ Tlic 
heap is built up in layers 9 to 12 inches thick and (;S ft, wide. „A layer 
of '.manure, 1 to 4 inches thick i.s placed on every layer of wet ,atr,aw. 
and before the ,Tiext layer' is ' added.,., the tnanuii* and stpw 
thoroughly mixed 'witli a garden fork oi" pitc,h,fo.rk* The heap', is built 
, up, layer, by layer, as deBcribecl above, until' it ., readies a height of 
about, 4' ..feet., after whie.h,a (H>ve.ri,ng' layer .of straw, ,a fenv inehes tliick, ' 
completes the ,lieap. No turning, of the heairis. iieiwKiry ^ . and ,, the 
compost is ready as soon , as' the heap is 'cold, 'iju, within about 6' to^ 
10 weeks.: Excellent compost is- obtained 'by this irmthod, provided',' 
care,' is , taken to satisfy the air. and m(,T,istuTCT ,rcK:|i,ri the 

ba.cteriai' , In the case of, wlieat stra^v. it 1.8 absolutely ,esBCi:i,tial 'that- 
. the material.^ .nhoiild ,biv thoix.)ughly soaked in, ' order to meet 'the 
'moisture requirements., . -The labour costs ' will be , ,WM,liicecl 'to,' a 
minimuni', by, the . couBtructio.n of ■ ' an '.effective soaking'. ,p,i t.- , thi.s ' 

.,,cqnnecti.o'B the following, points' ..shoiild;' -lie bo.rn,a in mind': ~(':1)'' the; 
.piin'hould be so '.'sitiiated that.'' it. pmii'. be .pumped or led fuH'ci.f/ water .q 
' and ,, should -be ,, as,, near . as'' possible to/: 'the, threshing floor or ..chaff 
.:Btalks '.(3) .it 'm.ay be necessary or desirable toduake. the pit water-: 
bight"' .since '^'this. ' would ^elimilmte ■ repeated /'Ailing';, 'and.' (3) a,, long,; 

. naiTOW^ pit 'in''nio'st: effective...' /..:ltlia found, lor'example, that a 
: convenient.heap, ■aS'd'escTibed' .above,, can be stacked with tba oontente''' 
:,of/:a,pit 'dl.ftc de,e.p;^ '6, ft.,; w'ide'* ;;The' length of. both the pit^and the,'' 
: 'heap' 'will 'depend 'On^ circumstances, and the pit may, of course*. 
,.'=."ba ni'acle longer or , bina'deiq, as the prefers. 

li manure is not available, one or ‘other of the above-mentioned 
fertiliser mixtures may be used instead. It is also a good idea to 
spread a thin layer of soil over each layer of materiah 


Production Costs. 

B is extremely difficult to give definite figures in regard to pro- 
duction costs since so many varying factors are involved. It has been 
calculated, hwever, that in many cases the labour costs were as low 
as lOd, per ton. In any 'ease, every effort should be made to keep 
‘costs as low as possible. This can be done by carting and handling 
the material as little as possible; having dhe places for making com- 
post conveniently situated, applying u' inethod which is wall "suited 
t 0 nnd/%. the by 
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arranging the ^compost-making; .operations in sneh; a way that' 'they 
do not ^ clash with other activities on the farm, etc. The farmer who 
^ uses his mgeniiity and imagination, can do much towards reducing 
'production costs or keeping them as low as possible. 

Use of Compost. 

A'b important question is: When is compost ready for use? The 
greatest losses undoubtedly occur when ripe compost is left lying 
in' heaps; or when the process of decomposition is allowed to proceed 
too far. Compost should be used as soon as it is ready, and it is,' 
therc^fore, ii)iiKjrtant that the farmer should know when this stage 



.Fwj, 6.*— Manufacture of compost from municipal refuse pits .and drying sheds. 


'has been reached. It is generally accepted that compost ■ is ' ready 
when about 80 per cent, of the material can pass through a sieve with 
a half-inch mesh and when the coarsest constituents are so far decom- 
posed that they can easily be pulverized in the hand. The general 
ppinion is that compost should be applied and plotigbed xincl^r bete 
it is quite ripe. There is, therefore, a definite period 
the compost must’ he used in order to secure the best results, and the 
farmer should try to arrange the fertilizing of his lands accordingly . 

After the compost has been conveyed to the lands an4 scattered^ 
it should be ploughed under immediately, or as soon as possible, 
otherwise a large percentage of The nitrogen, and even' of the, organic 
,maieri'aT.wilThe'.lost:'t''' V, 

'.'Tn^S.outh' AlMca wery.^'f experiihents.,'hav 0 ,;'been ea.rri 

out to determine the fertilizing value of compost, and, consequently, 
no definite quantities can he prescribed for specific crops. Many 
practical observations have, however, been made, and it can be stated 
with certainty that crops like wheat, tobacco, potatoes and vegetables 
apparently respond much better to applications of compost than crops 
dike maize, legumes or pasture grasses. Prom. 6 to 40 tons per morgen 
are applied, depending on local Conditions and individual circum- 
stances, and 10 tons per morgen may be regarded as a good average. 
The Numerous irrigation schemes, where intensive production is prac- 
tised, undoubtedly, offer the best opportunity for the manufacture 
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Influence of Cryolite and Sodium 
Flubsilicate on the Quality and 
Fluorine Content of Oranges* 

Dr* P* J. Hamersma^ Division of Chemical Serviccsi Pretoria* 

¥• IKE’ all other 'fruits, the ■, orang'e is also subject to attack 

luimeroiiB kinds of insects. One of these which may cause serious 
daniag'e in orange orchards, ''iSg, the American bollworin {HeMofJm 
o'b.u)leM),r The moth lays her eggs i'li the blossom, a'ud when the J,a:rva 
■einergCvS it ■ immediately attack's the small, young orange. It is' at this 
stage that the pest must be controlled. 

In the case of valencias the small oranges are already on the 
trees, before the "mature fruit of the previous seasim. are, ripe enough 
for picking. These’ matur(r fruit are' also attacked and (jonipletely 
destroyed By the larvae. 

■ The best ' known' insecticides are the arBenicu(a):m,|)ouiids of which' 
arsenate^ of lead' is the most important; but ansenical s'uhs'fca'nces 
cannot be; used on orange trees, since they, adversely affect the quality . 
of the fruit not only during the season of application but even during 
the. two subs'equeht seasons. Such fruit is unsuitable for export pur- 
■^poses since the acid content is lower than- the niargi'ii 'pre8er:i,bea by 
.regulation, , which stipulates that if the total dissolved solids exceed 
11 per' cent., the acid content must not be lower' than '0*5 per cent. 
.Such' , oranges are .also ins'ipid a'ud reabV.e poor prices on, the local ^ 
market. 

'Experiments 'with Insecticides containing Fluorine. 

It' is 'essential, thertibue, 'that -.other insecticides should hr used 
0,11 orange tree.s. The obvious iuBectieide is one of tlie 'll'iiouiu^ <‘om- 
, poimds-.:. Fluorine is, alj^o poisonous, but much less so than arsenic 
K,Js"a' well-known fact, ho'wever, that -small quantiticB of 
. (Irinldng,.- water,' may' cause', mottling' . of the teeth, in (duldien 
Consequently, the maximum quantity of fluorine allowed on tiented 
fiuit is fixed at 0*01 grains per lb., or 1*4 parts per mU 

, -In an ; '-extensive investigation which was carried out' i,u'-" t'wo 
orchards in the Rustenburg district and in two in the iioiiherir 
Transvaal, an att(unpt was made to determine: (i) whether cryolite 
(sodmm-aluminium fluoride) and sodium fluosilicate, both oh which 
--were’msed. in the form, 'of „a dust-:"and'-.a-8 4' ■spray, '-adversely 'xrffiH^t' ■! 
quality of the ripe fruit, and (ii) whether undesirable quanlitieB of 
fluorine are present in and on the ripe fruit. The trea^to 
repeated for several years in succession. The -fruit -trees were treated 
when the young fruits were about the him of a pea. In the case of 
Yalencias the fruits of the previous season were still on the trees wlieu 
.the treatments were carried out. The Valencias were suitable for 
picking shortly afterwards. The results obtained were briefly as 
follows: — 

Results* ' 

' The quality of the fruit in respect of the juice and acid content, 
total soluble solids and vitamin C was in no way adversely affected. In 
other words, the fluorine insecticides do not have the adverse effect 
peculiar to arsenical suhstances. 

The fluorine content of the skin and of the fruit treated only its 
the early .stage is negligible; as a miatter of fact, it does not exceed 
that of untreated pranges. ^ 

- '■ " ; At';- - t -A'' on page Z7i). 
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The Feeding and Care of Young Pigs. 

W.' A* Verbeekj Vaalhartz Experiment Station^ Division of Animal 

and Crop Production. 

*^HE present high prices of feeds ; as w.ell as the prevailing , scarcity _ 

in certain cases, make it imperative that special attention should 
be given to. the feeding and care of.' pigs, if pig farming iS' to remain 
a paying:-, proposition'.- In order to keep production, costs- as- low as 
possible, ,it is essential that the maximum use should be made o^, 
waste, farm products, kitchen refuse and pasture crops-, which .should 
be supplemented with properly balanced concentrate rations.' 

Youhg pigs possess the characteristic,, of making 'rapid growth 
and with proper feeding and treatment should show an- average daily 
gain in weight of at least 1 lb. from, the time' of . weaning until 
marketed at a live weight of 180 to 200 lb. Young pigs utilize their 
feed for maintenance and for the production of bone, flesh and 
fat, but if their growth is slow, a longer period must necessarily 
elapse before they are ready for marketing’^ with the result that the 
production costs are increased accordingly. Pig farmers should take 
advantage of this capacity for rapid growth by ensuring that piglets 
receive the correct treatment even before weaning and until the 
animals are marketed. “ 

Feeding Before Weaning. 

Piglets usually start eating at the age of three weeks, and it 
is advisable that attention should be devoted to their feeding even 
at this early stage so that they will not suffer a set-hack when the 
suckling period ceases. All the nutritional requirements for the rapid 
growth of the piglet are provided by the sow’s milk, the quantity 
produced increasing from parturition until the third week, after 
which a gradual diminution takes place. If young pigs are to 
maintain a steady rate of growth the sow’s milk will have to be 
supplemented with extra feed from the third week onwards. Ihmtien- 
rich feeds such as skimmed milk or buttermilk, fish meal, meat meal 
and blood meal, mixed with mealiemeal, kaffircorn meal or barley 
meal, etc., can he given to young pigs by means of creep feeding; 
A concentrate mixture consisting of, for example, one part of mealie- 
meal and four parts of skimmed milk; or four parts mealiemeal and 
one part meat meal (fish meal or blood meal) will give excellent 
lesults. 

The sow and her litter should preferably be put on pastime 
(especially lueerae) as soon as possible after she has farrowed— even 
after the ' first week if weather conditions ’ permit. In addition to 
the excercise and the better hygienic conditions/ good quality 
pasturage also provides, ..valuable..' nutrients. If no pasturage' is,' 
-available, the sow-and 'her, litter should he placed in -a paddock where - 
■ the .animals', can get su&cdeni exercise. A ' paddock 'measuring 
15 by 50 yards should be suitable for the purpose. It is desirable 
that the sow and her litter should receive a regular supply of green 
f eed , Young boars which are not intended for breeding purposes, 
must be castrated during cool weather when they are about six weeks 
old, so that they will have recovered from the shock of operation 
at the time of weaning. * , 

Feeding After Weaning. 

Eight weeks has been found to bi® a very suitable age at which 
to wean pigs. By that time the milk production of. the sow has 
diminished considerably and the .young pigs can make effective use 
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of other ieedS;, while the sow is also free to be served agaiiu WlieB 
the piglets are weaned, the loss- of ■mother's milk must be made good 
by feeding coiiceiitrute rations consisting partly of protein-rich feeds 
of animal origin. Skimmed . milk has the highest value as a 
supplementary protein feed, and also gives bettei* gains iii weight. 
The value of skimmed milk diminishes, how’ever, if a larger quantity 
is fed than is required to ■ balance ^ the 'ration. Buttermilk iias the 
'Same value as ■ skimmed , milk. - Skini'mecl milk should there'fore be 
used judiciously and it is' unnecessary to feed any pig more than one 
gallon', of' skimmed' or buttermilk per day. If superMuous' qiiantities 
■of shimmed' milk'; are 'available on the farm, during certain periods 
'of the year, ■ farmers are advised to ■ use the surplus for conversion 
into' casein ■ which can then he-' added to the concentrate ration in the 
form of a meal when- required. ' Directions ■ for the preparation of 
casein are , obtainable from the Department. Alx)ut 1 lb. of the dry 
casein has the same, nutritional ■value as 10 Ih. of skimmed iiiilk, and 
'the, amount added to the concentrate ration need not be more than '5 
■per cent. .■■ ' ■ 

Weaned piglets can be given 3 to 4 lb. of skimmed or buttermilk 
for every lb. of inealiemeal, fed. This quantity ' ca'n be, gradually 
reduced to 1 or 1 4 lb. for every lb. of mealiemeal when the animals 
have attained a weight of 150 lb. The rations from the time of 
weaning until a weight of lOO lb. is reached, should contain 
approximately 18 to 20 per cent, proteins. Between 100 and 150 lb. 
the figure should be approximately 15 per cent, and from 150 
to 200 lb. about 10 to 12 per cent. 


Examples of , Concentrate Mixtures* 


A. For piga weighing up to 100 lb. 



Witliout Pasture 

i ■ ' . ' 

On good ,‘Pa«ture. 

Mealiemeal., . 

m m 80 -- 

88 — ,73 

Barley meiiL. , 

■„ '85 

„ ,n>- -- ■ 

.Oatnieal.,. . ^ 

■.. ■ . 20 — 

' - m 

'.FiS'hmeal o'r.meat' meal. . . , , 
Orroundnut oilcake m,eal, ,o-r. . ■. 

', 10' ■ r>;.. .' 5 

, 6 4 7 

Soybean oilcake meal or , , . . . . . . , . . .. yi 

Linaeed oilcake meal. ..... . . . , . ..... , J 

■n, ,5 ;8, '5 ,y 

■'0-,, „4,-,, 

'lanoern© meal..'. 

5 n 5 5 



B. For pigs weighing f rom 100 to 200 Ih. 



Without Pasture*. 

' ^■vp,n'^:goo,d■',,,Pwtnm.',,^^ 

Mealiemeal.. ' 

■■ -'BarleyTOak''. . .-v. .;■';■.■ v ;■■''.'■* .V* ■ 

; . 82 85 -- 

95 

' 25' 'SO'',-— ■* ' 


Oronndnat meal or S 

Soybean meal or* > 

. Aeai;' ^ 

Lucerne meal.. 

10 5 5 



In the above mixtures meat meal or white fish meal ^ can be 
.replaced by skimmed or buttermilk in the ratio of about 1 to 10, 

In general, pigs can be given the following quantity of 

■■4X>neen^,ate';',ihed;':'-,':'',;;,At',,p,tp:i::,^hi'''hf 
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up to a ^maxiiaum of 6 Ik iinlil they -are marketed. ' la the ■ case of 
pigs'wMcli are allowed to graze and are 'fed on waste farm products 
and kitchen, refuse, the quantity 'of concentrates can he reduced. 
The nature of the waste feed, etc. will determine the composition 
and the quantity of the concentrates' to be fed ‘but under no 
circumstances should the amount of concentrate feed be less' than 
2 Ib.^ per pig per day. On young lucerne pasturage, for instance,* 
a ^daily ration of 2 lb., of concentrates made up as indicated, above 
will provide adequate wsupplementaiy feed for one pig. The rate of 
the gain in 'weight will ' indicate the quantity of supplementary 
concentrates to be provided.. 

In making up concentrate, mixtures it should ■ be ' borne. in mind 
that the' ration alioukl not contain more than ’7 per cent, fibre, 
otherwise the weight increase will be retarded and more feed per 
imitDf weight gained will be consumed. The mineral 'and vitamin 
requirement of pigs are usually provided in a well-balanced ration,. 
Good pasturage provides an adequate suj)ply. of minerals 'and 'vitamins, 
and also supplements mineral deficiencies in cereals, but for'^ pigs. in 
a dry paddock a, mineral mixture 'such as, for example,. 3' parts 
bonemeal and. 1 part salt, can be added to the concentrate ration ab 
the rate of 2 i)er cent.; in addition green feed must be provided. 

Lucerne meal is eliminated from concentrate mixtures when 
pasturage is available. If a good quality lucerne nieal is available, 
more than just 5 per cent, can be added— 10 per cent., for instance as 
shown .'in one case under part B of the example given, of ' eoneentrate 
mixtures. If lucerne is not available in the form of meal, lueeriie 
hay can be fed in , racks. ■ , ■“ 

Pasture and Shelter.. 

The utilization, of grazing . reduces the feeding ' costs ' and 
' experiments have shown ’ that young' pigs on lucerne , pasture consume " 
I less feed per 100 lb. gain in weight than pigs fed in a dry paddock. 
If. is not desirable, however, to finish , baeoners on pasturage. ^ When,' 
they attain a weight of from 150 to 160 lb,, they should be finished in 
a dry paddock or sty for the production of prime baooners. 

, Greater value is obtained from, pasturage if a system of rotational 
grazing is practised, and better use is made of the pasture if it is 
allowed to .be^ grazed,, in, the young, growing stage,' since it is' then, 

, more 'readily '■dige.stible. 

’Damage to. ppmanent pa'Btures. 'like lucerne, for ' example, can, 
be prevented by ringing the pigs. The provision of shade or shelter 
against the sun (which is nlways..;(lesirable,; and: absolirtely .e 
in hot areas) together with the feeding of a 'balanced concentrate 
ration, will nlao help to , limit" the damage to a 'minimum. " , ,A,nother, 
way in which damage can he prevented to^ a certain extent is ;to 
keep the pigs on the pasturage for limited periods only, and to x>rpvide 
'.'.small'::patche,s,.:at' S' timeb.,'..".'''"'':'.,," 

The use of an electrified fence around pasturage for pigs is very 
effective. At the Vaalhartz Experiment Station lucerne pasturage 
is controlled hy electrically charged barbed wire stretched about 
12-15 inches above the ground. The cost of fencing a series of grazing 
paddocks in this way is very low. The costs of the device justify 

In the hotter parts of the country the provision of wallows is 
almost as essential as the provision of shelter against the sun. A 

the control of fleas a little used motor oil can be poured on the water 
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: Tlie., daily provision of ■ clean, fresh, drinking ' water is important, 
■and slionld on.' no acconnt , be ■ neglected. 

Finally, it will pay pig producers to wash pigs thoroughly on 
tiie farm 'hcdhre sending them to the market, and to dispatch them 
,i.ii a clean truck or lorry. , Such animals are more likely to catch the 
€^ye of the . pro8pe(di.ve buyer than pigs v/ith a dirty, unkempt, 
"appearance. 


The Preparation and Use of Compost:— 

lOofithuied from page 'M6. 

available on such schemes, it is generally accepted, that the yields 
obtained by the application of organic material, and particularly 
nitrogen, are much better under irrigation than under ordinary dry- 
land conditions. 

Conclusion* 

The , manufacture ' and use of compost is an' established practice 
in many’ parts of The world, especially in the E^st where its principIeB 
have been applied for centuries with very good effect* 

If the process is carried nut correctly, there is no reason why 
compost should not enable farmers in this country as well to exploit 
and utilisse their resources to the fullest extent. As the supply of 
kraal manure dwindles and ceases to satisfy the demand, farmers will 
be compelled to use a suhstitnte, and in this respect compost will meet 
their ^ requirements most effectively. ' In view of the fact that ' the 
fertility ^of ' our soils inust be preserved not only for the present 'but 
also for the future, it^is the duty of every farmer to give serioim'conr 
aider ation to the making and use of compost, " : ' . 


Inf liieBce , of Cryolite and Sodium Flnosilicate on the 
Quality and Fluorine Content of Oranges:— 

lOontinued from imge S^, 

Mature Valencias whieli were treated aguin shortly before being 
picked, contain comparatively high quantities of fluorine on the skin. 
If such ftuit are not yet ripe enough for picking and it is already time 
for the young fruit to be treatedj it is essential that the oranges should 
be throughly washed with water jvhen picked. Washing by hand or 
with a washing machine such as that xised by the Eustenbnrg 
Oociperative Packbousej is quite: effective. 

Where spraying was carriedvout, the fluorine residue exceeded 
that of the dusting. Further particulars which will prove of interest 
to citrus growers are given in a bulletin of which the above is a very 
brief summary. - 

Tbe title of this bulletin is: “ The Influence of the Insecticides, 
Cryolite and Sodium Fluosilicate on the Quality and Fluorine Content 
of Oranges ", Science Bulletin 236, Price 3d. Obtainable in English 
only from the Chief, Division of Chemical Services, Private Bag, 
Pretoria. . 


Karakul Sheep For Sale* 

Pure-bred Karakul Sheep (20 Earns and 12 Ewes) repstered 
in the South African Stud Book. To be sold by Public Auction at 
the Grootfontein College of Agriculture, Middelhurg, C.P., on the 
13ti7». of June 1944, at 10 a.m. 
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Protection of Stored Grain by Means 

of Dusts* 

Dr* ; ‘M* ■ J* Oosthuizeoj Entomologist, Division of Entomology. 

'pOR many centuries already man lias been vitally ■ interested in tbe 
^ ■ protection of bis grain reserves from insect attack^, and in recent 

years much , snccess bas been acbieved'by tbe.nse of fumigants. Wbile 
effective fumigation will destroy all insect life present in grain, ^ it 
will, however not prevent siicb grain from becoming re-infested. 
Consequently, nietbods of combating grain insects by tbe use of both 
inert and poisonous dusts bave received serious attention during the 


'New Era cowpeas treated with kaolin (A), talc (B), lime (0), and 
copper carbonate (D). 

.[Photo': Br. Saunders-. 


.past few, 'years. As a result of careful research work mucb has been, 
accomplished in perfecting* these methods and in developing dusts 
of high'' insecticidal' efficient r. 

■ TheAact that'certain, native tribes, still mix wood or' aloe ash with 
their grain indicates that this method had heen in vogue for many 
centuries in South Africa, and a brief survey of native methods of 
grain preservation will not be out of place at this juncture. 

It is the purpose of this article to give the results which have 
been obtained in determining the efficiency of various dusts against 
the rice or maize w’'eevil, Calandra oryzae Linn., ‘ and the cowpea 
bruchid (weevil), Callosohruchus chinensis Thunb, The experiments 
here described were conducted at the Potchefstroom College of 
'Agiicultufe'^*' d'iif.ing-,.'::1.936,-37*'-':>,-E^eeM froni"'",'8'0' 

references on this problem are also discussed. 
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A Review of Protective Methods Used by Natives* 

' ■ ' ■ Tlitv Bapedi tribe of natives in ' Potgietersnist District '^and in 
Sekiikmiiland mix tlieir grain with aloe (segopa) ash* The dried aloe 
leaves are first burnt and the mix collected and sifted througii a grass 
sieve so; as to remove liimpa and- stones* Winnowed gTitiii is then 
spread on a clean floor and sprinkled with 'the ash at the rate of 
approximate!;^ li to 3 lb. per bag (200 Ib.)^ of gran. The mass is then 
thoroughly mixed and placed in baskets (cliSexo), bags or other recep* 
tacles, and stored in huts. In the. case of beans the process is slightly 
different, in that the beanos are first damped with water before the 
-ash is thrown 'Over them. Once the treated grain is stored no further 
protection, such as sealing the baskets and smearing them with dung, 
IS necessary* It' is claimed that if the process is properly carried 
out, grain ca'ii be stored with -peidect safety for two years. The aal 
has, nO' harmful e,'ffect on viability or on the taste Avlien the grai,i:i is 
used for food or beer. ' 

' ■■ 'rn the Ly'deiiburg area the Bakone tribe use aloe ash' at the rate 
.of' approximately 3| ib. per- bag of -grain. After mixing, the graiii 
is 'Stored in containers in Aiig'ust. .liming February to 'Ma'reh the 
.treated,, grain is removed and spre.ad on a :ftat floor in the, sun between 
the huts. Any weevils which are present are either , des'troyed or 
driven out of the grain by^the'he.at of the sun. The grai.n is thett 
'replaced and, can be safely kept for.. several years. • 

The Amanclebele tribe in -PotgietersruBt also use aloe.'ush. They 
claim that grain treated" with* this ash' 'will ,re'mai..i'i iinnume 'for 
-approximately .4 months, -after 'which a further application, of 'ash is- 
.necessary.'. ,'!^eed' maize - on the cob is suspended 'from 'rafte'rs in their^ 
huts,' and these 'cars get -'thoroughly ,Bmoked, -becomi.ng covered with 
'U' '..lav'er of soot .whicli is- regard'e'd.''a.s' a general 'protection' against, 

' 'weevils. This method is also.... p'metised hy the, Balobedii in 'the. 

' No'rthem . Transvaal.. ■' - 


'.'The Basutos 'i'n,. the ThabaMif'chu area . sprinkle.'th-e ''outside 'o,f their, 
^Hesiu' ^{'gvnm baa'ket); with a .water ' extract.- of aloe as- 'a 'protection 
agakist 'insects* ,A\>,' protect grain again.st rodents,, a layer, of,- -sand' .is 
placed around the receptacle so that no holes can be made. 

,, , The Malabochs 'in Itietersbiirg and -ilie ^Zulus H 
grain with 'wood ash before storage* '. 'Sufiicient ash 'is 'added .'to", leave 
the hand 'v white-* when inserted in the grain. 


No ashtis-: xised 'by - the 'Shangaan the Bavendas, and- the '.Xosas* 
Bark of 'the, ..'Mw'O'^o :, '-(probably 'sp.')-' 'is -placed' 'on, ^th.O' top- 

of the grain, as it is claimed by the Balobedu that the aromatic odour 
of this plant will repel weevils. 


Where grain ^ is stored in underground pits no ash Is 'added. 
The,se pits are caled khilitmi by the Balobedu. All insects presentf 
in this, ^in, as a result of. excessive heat and carbon dioxide 
" evolved By , the^ rap'id respirati-dn'of -the^ moist grain* , Pit-stored grain 
goes mouldy, and outnf condition in a, -'relatively short time depending 
',on the ffioisture,, ]^refent'in the;,pit.' ' It is erroneously claimed that 
maize stored in pits for a period of two months will not afterwards 
ii'bebome weevi,iydTen;'.if storedin bags.* Pit-stored grain is sometimes 
jiBndly 'attackea ants* The Shangaans and' 

[i,' bavendas claitii. that grfein in pits, situated in cattle kraals, are very^ 
I seldom attacked'’i^. ■ Fosailiy the urine and dun^ of the cattle act as 
PT?ell^nts. Plastoripp Uf iheunside-of the pit with dung and burning 

to. be. effective against 
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Experimental Method. 

In, the first series of experiments carried out at Potcliefstroom, 
sound samples, each 200 grams in weight, of Potchefstroom Pearl 
maize, with a moisture content of 10%, were transferred to different^ 
frait jars. The following dusts were added in ratios of 1 to 50 parts 
(designated as 1-50) by weight of • seed, J -100 and 1-200 to each,; 
respective sample: lime, kaolin, magnesium oxide, flowers of sulphur, 
wood ash (d.6ww Mroo)^ aloe ash {Aloe aculeMa), dry crushed 
stinkblaar (Datum stramonium) and khakie-bos (Tagete^s minuta) 
leaves and a proprietary dust called Jan 'Muthate’s powder,.' which 
passed a '72-me8h to the inch screen/ . ■ 



JBTg/; 2.— The germination , capacity of cowpea seed. Series A' was , treated 
with lime (1-50) and series B was left untreated. Botfli series were suhjected 
tO' infestation by the c^owpea bruchid. 

' , ^:[Photo :' 'Dr. ' Saunders. 


Copper carbonate was used at ratios 1-250, 1-500 and 1-1,000 
'(parts '©! seed.,'- Mixing was done by Totating,' each fruit jar 
seeds appeared to be covered with a thin layer of dust. Treatment 
with each ratio of dust was conducted in quadruplicate, so as to apply 
'"statistical' ;iEethods',of ', analysis.,: 'Each'. 'sample',, was, 'then' 

' infested ' wift one-month old maize weevils. , All jars ,wer' 0 ',':elosed,,:: 
"with' '-scre'en ' lids and breeding was ".'allowed to ' continue ,for a 'p'Oriod' 
of 96 days, from the middle of January to the last week of April. 
At the conclusion of the experiment, each sample was examined for 
weevils as well as for loss in grain weight. 

In a second series of experiments, samples of New Era cowpeas, 
each sample 300 grams in weight, and with a moisture content of^ 9% 
were treated with different dusts as indicated in Table II. There were 
three replications for each treatment. Sixty newly emerged bruchids 
were introduced into each jar, and the closed jars were kept at a 

length of the life cycle of this species is about one month, so that 
at least 4 generations could have completed their development during 
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tliis period. At the coiieliisioii of the experiment' eacli Bainple waa 
sifted^ .weiglied: and tlie number o£ bnicbids recorded. 

In -a later experiment the same vaxiety of cowpeas was treated 
with 'different ratios of kaolin as indicated in Table III, Each sample 
weighed ‘100, grams, and ' was infested, with 30 newly emerged 'adult 
beetles 'and kept for a period of 2^. months at 26-28^ There 'were 
four replications for each treatment. The loss in weight and the 
weevil increase in each sample .was recorded. 

Results and Discussion* 


Table l,—21ie T'reatment of Maize with different Dusts. 


Bust* 

T.reatmoiit, 

Increase of Weevils, 

Lobs ia 

Wei;i:hL 



% 

f 

/o 

Woo4 

1- 50 

34-6 

1 

H 


1-100 

75*6 . 

2 

1 

Aloe Ash*. "* 

1- 50 

26-0 

1 

1, 


1-100 

46-6 

1 

9 


1-200 


'1. 

1 

,1'am Mttthathe 

1- 50 

64-0 

I 

9 


1-100 

95-0 

2 

H 


1-200 

1,05 •() 

3 

-5 ' 

'.Datwa 

1- 50 

io:no 

3 

■1 


1-100 

M2-0 

' . 4 

■0 

'* , 

J- 50 

140’ 6 

4 

4') 

Mag* o.xid.e*,*, 

I -100 

123*0 

- ■:! 

'H 

Lime, 

' .1- 50 

■ 25*0 

I. 

■0 " 


i-lOO 

22*6 

.1 

'0 


1-200 

(>t)*6 

2 

-1 

Sii- .Diff, (P^ U}5) 
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In the. table of analysis onl;^ fbose jnaterials wliiali appeared to 
.be promising were included'*. This- pixuahi lire was .adopted in order to 
obtain' a ..smaller error variance 'for', purposes' of comparison. I)a.ta. on 
copper carbonate were.* -not.. i.nchided as -the, inse.cts ,in all' samples 
treated wdth this poison had died before breeding could take place. 

It may be concluded '.that '■■treatments of maize . seed ' with . lime. 
".(1-50, :,1-10()). and w.ith: aloe -■ash (1-50) are. significantly better in -pre- 
venting weevil 'development than ..treatments with "any. of the other 
'■'dusts. '; Furthermore, it would appear that treatments of - seed*' with. 

■ Tan. Muthathe's. powder, ',stinkblaar-,.hLrikie4)os,: 'magaiesium'-o-xid'o or 
sulphur have no beneficial influence as far as the prevention of weevil 
'..-'infestation /and ^''-d.CT '-are/'.co^nceriied. ' '-As, -regards ; 'weev.il' 

mortality': , in the different .samples, it was noted that all’ 'weevils had' 
'T'iied'.^ in, the copper-carbonate .treatments, :50%- i,n the lime treatments', 
39% in the 'aloe-ash treatments, 37% in the wood-ash treatments,' ancl'“ 
8%5% in the untreated samples. The loss in grain weight was insigv. 
nificant in^ samples treated with lim,e, wood and aloe ash. The loss 
in weight in the untreated series was 5%. 

»The analysis of the data , indicates that there is no significant 
difference between the first ten treatments, but they are all eminently 
better than table salt or no treatment (control) in preventing or 
limiting the continued breeding of cowpea bruchids. In Tie-w of tlie 
disparity ip tlie rate of infestation, between tbe efective and ineffec- 
tive, ti^eatnffents, the results oUained in tbe former case were analysed 
se]^^r.ately: in order to determine wbetber there would be any signifi- 

"■ ■ .. ■.' t.sn .''.■■'■■■ '■'■ ' ' '■ 



Protection' of Stored Grain' by Means of Busts. 

cant difference , "between these respective treatments, significant 
differences were,, however, obtained. A determination of the dry 
weight of seed showed a loss of 38% in the control, while no appre- 
ciabl'e loss was evidenced in case of the effective ' treatments. While 
the' germination was 94% in the series treated with lime, it was only 
4%' in the case of the untreated or control series. 


Table II.— The Treatment of Cowpem with different DmU. 


Dust. ■ . 

Treatment. 

Increas in Bruoliids. 



% 

Lime, 

1- 50 

8-S 


1- 75 

6-0 

Mag Osiid© 

1- 100 

22*1 


1- 200 

25*0 

Kaolin. 

1- 50 

12-8 

Barium Fluosilioate. 

1- 75 

26*6 

1- 600 

60*0 


1-1000 

' 85*0 

Sod. Eiuosilicate. 

1- 500 

48'S' 


1-1000 

73-8 . 

Sod. Fluoride \ I 

1-260 , 

',.3-8 


1- 600 

10*0 

Oiyolite’ ‘ 

1- 250 

23-3' 


1- 500 

08'8 

Paris Green... : 

1-260 

25*6 


1-500 

26'7 

Calcium, Arsenate 

1- 260 

i 36-1 


1- 600 

1 61*1 

Copper Carbonate 

1-250 

' .. 9-6 

„ 1- 500 

! 20*1 

Sodium Chloride* — 

I- ■ 25' 

i . 3773*0 


1-50 

3866*0 

No Treatment. . * ' > . . . ’ 


3397*0 


^ No siguificaat difforeooe from “no treatment” at fcke 6% level of probability. 

' Table III.— The Treatment of Cowpea^ with Kmlin,^ 


... Treatment, ■ 

Increase in Bmohida. 

Decrease in 'Weight. 


% 

% 

1- 50.....................'.....'.. ' 

8*3 

■ ''O-I' , 

WOO..........',. 

11-1 

i : ' 0*1 

'1-160...'..,.'. i 

163-3 

' '3-2 , 

'1-200.'.',.../....'....':... ^ 

33-3 . 

' ,. l-,2': ■ 

1-400,....'....'..',..',.,:...... 

1386-6 

10*2 ' 

ControL... '. . . 1 

. , , ' " ■ 1 

8129-3 

1. ' , . '31'-6' :: 


;The', results as indicated in Table III show, f he "'beneficial' -efiect 
of all ; treatments over the: control. '' Treg^ents. 1«50', 'andT-lOO' art 
extremely effective in preventing bruehid multiplication, and sub- 
sequent 'loss, in ' weight. ' 'The seemingly ineffective resu'lt'S,.obtain'ed;:'at' 
a treatment of 1-150 is ascribable to indifferent mixing of dust and 
oowpeas. ' . It should 'also' be .pointed- out.' iU' , this connection' that -Ti.. is.' 
sometimes very difficult to induce an infestation in the small samples 
used. 

Dusting with kaolin at the rate of 0*5% by weight is not recom- 
mended for practical purposes. 
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The Lethal Effect of Insecticidal Dusts. 

Various views been expressed in. coiHieetioii witli tlie aetion 
of different dusts on insects. According to earlier researdi ^ workers,, 
the powdered carbonates of inagnesiuni and caieiiini, when ingested, 
release carbpn dioxide whieli delates the inid-gnt and destroys the 
' epithelium, layer. Another theory is that dusts interfere with 
of the i,nseet8 and tliat deatli is actually due to starvation. It slioiild 
be pointed out that dusts, do interfere with the nicwement of the 
insect’s .mouth parts and hence reduce, the damage wWch may be 
caused by them. A more recent and acceptable^ theory is that these 
dusts remove moisture from the body of the insect and that death is 
*diie to desiccation. It appears that ii’rain insects are covered by .a 
■ waterproof ’’ fatty film' wiiich serves to mininiise^ evaporation of 
body moisture. Any sharp, crystalline dust will disrupt the^ 'WiU' 
tinuity of this film and heace assist evaporation. It hm been founti 
" with some weevils that dt?ath takes place .as soon UvS the body moisture 
•is 'decreased from 48 to 32% of the body weight. , 

.Dusting of seed will in. no wmy barm the immature .stages of the' 
two. grain weevils or the cowpea bruchicl^, since development is com- 
pleted, inside the seeds and,' therefore, out of reach of the dusts. As 
soon as adults emerge., however, the/ lethal action, of the dust rmo'i- 
' mences. 



3 .— 'm- Modiadfis ' locfttion. 
’ Northern Transvaal. The pit luhnel-shaped; with a capacity of 

from 10 to^eo bajga or^'more. ■ • / V , 

.'h 
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Factors Effecting the Efficiency of a Dust. 


(1) S^e of Dust Particles .- — According to literature, the shape 
and chemical constitution of an inert dust are immaterial, biit particle 
size and intrinsic hardness are of paramount importance. Experi- 



Fig. 4.— a native granary in Ovamboland, S.W.A. The largest grain basket 
bas a capacity' of 150 bags. 

'■[Hioto: Mr. Schettler. 

joaents with a proprietary dust called ‘*^Naaki which consists of 
almost pure quarte, indicated that the highest insecticidal efficieiicy 
was obtained where the particle size ranged from colloidal to^ & 
microns (one micron equals 0*001 mm.) and that a particle size 
ran.ging from colloidal to 150 microns (/x) proved to be less effective. 
The method of jrrinding* also influences the potency Of a dust. Since 
the degree of disintegTation produced by ordinary grincling processes • 
is not sufficient, special colloidal mills are used to prepare finely 
divided particles for industrial use. 

(2) Moistwe and RelaUve Humidity 

that the drier the grain, the more effective ivS the dust. For instance, 
lime gave excellent protection to grain with a moisture content of 
10 to 12%, but only slight protection where the moisture content wa« 

16%. /:'This is very important. V ■■ ■ f 

The lethal effect of a dust is also more pronouneed at a low than 
at ' a ' ; high 'relative humidity 'in '.^the;; atmosphere.' ■ ,)Fqt'; .example, all 
granary weevils , Calandra granafia^ Linn . , were killed in one day at 
a relative humidity of 21% and a temperature of 23^ O.j while it took 
20 days at the same temperature and a relative humidity ol 100%> 
to kill them: 

(3) Temperature ,— higher the temperature, the greater the 
efficiency of a dust. Granary weevils died in 2 days at a temperature 
alive 30^ C. and in 10 days at a temperature of 10° C. 

(4) Kind or Species of. Insects , — Evidently certain species of 
grain pests are more readily affected by dusts than others. For 
instance, lime proved to be much more effective against the bean 
bruchid (weevil)', Bruchus ohfeeim sav, than against the cowpea 
bruchid, B, quadriwarulafus Ffih, . Thh is mainlv due to the fact 
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well as adults of tlie bean brncbid are thus exposed to des:icH'Eitiiig 
action of: tlie dust, while only adults of tlie other species coiiia iiitc* 
tx)Etact with it* ^ 

Furthermore, hairy insectvS sxich as larvae of DeriiieHtid betdles 
are more resistant than smooth larvae belonging to tlie family 
Tenebrioiiidae. 

: (5) Size of Inuwts . — Sniall insects are more readily affected than 
larger insects* It is, therefore, to be expected that the flat grain 
heetles, - Lasmophloeus sp,, will be more susceptible to dusts than the 
large' meal Avorin ’’ adults, which belong to the genus Tenebrio. ^ 

(6) Age of Insects,— Yoxmg' gTm*a,Tj weevils, and Jiean brucliicls 
are more sensitive to dusts than older weevils or brucliids. llesistaiice 
evidently increases as the ebitin covering* the insects becomes harder. 

The Application of Dusts. 

. Where small quantities of seed are to be treated and stored, ' they 
may be placed in Jars or paraffin tins with the required' amounts of 
dust, and ' the closed containers then shaken for several minutes. 

For larger : amounts of seed, mixing may beumrried oiit in an old , 
'barrel churn, a rotary oil-drum- or 'a gravity mixer, which, taay bc‘ 
co'Bstnicted from a 44-gallon oil-drum, a cement mixer or, a .special 
motor-driven- commercial machine. Another satisfactory seed treater 
consists of mixing chute made of wood. 

Where grain, in bulk is treated, - tlie queBtio,n' of appIicatio,n 
becomes somewhat complicated, rin the'brst place, clogging of the 
dust in its container may interfere .with its inttxid'iiddon, especially 
where- -an ordinary gravity applicator or., .metal hopper is UBcd. A 
roller-feed-lmppcT could, .however, be devised which would -feed the 
„-dust at the ref:iuired rate directly into t.he g'rain stiream as it enters the 
bin or. tank. In tbe-second place, itdense dnst cloud may form duri'ng 
application. Tlie elimination, of this cloud is. higlily eBBential because 
of the (!a.nger of silicosis where silica dusts are .used. Furtliermore, 
in, view of tlie fact that dust explosions may o.ccur, it,' is considered 
.necessary- to, determine the degree of iiiflanim, ability -of th-.e -variouB 
dusts. ' ” - ' 

Conclusion, 

/While the treatment - of gra,i,n ■ until some of t-lie inost,-.' pro-inis-mg ' 
dusts did , not give .complete protection 'against, weevils' and bruchids. 
it '.-did, , ho wevei%,: limit .the conti'nne.d breeding of^the,se pests, to, 'a very 
. large extent.- 'In this way..- the rate, .-of ', -depreciation mf the grain and 
' beans was .considerably retarded.'. ^ It, w.ould , appear' as-,'if these dusts 
can^' be more - , successfully , applied against -..cowpea . bnichid's, ' than 
against,,mai/A;i,,weevils.',,', Further '.expei^^ are ."being 'eonductecl on,. 

; ''a,Ta,rge'-s(^ale,, using': somemf theulus-'ts' wdiicb- performed-' so -' -.well in, .the"' 
"teats, described,, above.' In these ■exp,erinient-s- the particle-sme, of the,- 
-'duat- will also recem- attention-.- ' - -,- 

, , ,-'8in''cie : some , inert ' -, dusts .such,,', as,'- kaoli-n.', Hm,© - .and- ', magnesium "' 
oxide are widely used as corrective agents, medically, it is not con- 
sidered necessary to remove these 'dusts from the grain before use as ', 
, human or animal food. Removal can, however, be adequately per- 
formed by the ordinary cleaning processes prior to milling. Copper 
carbonate, Paris green, the fluosilicates and the arsenates are potent 
poisons and should only be used for preserving grain intended for 
seed purposes. 

^ ^ / In view of the fact that both -the moisture content of the grain 

as" well as the relative humidity' pf the air will reduce the efficiency of 
the successful application , of this method in the damp 'coastal 
pfjl^ona pf Sputh Africa is questionable.. 



:;PllOTliCTION OF StOKEI) GtIIAIN BY MeAIS'S'OF DuSTS. 

With, a better xmderstaxidmg of the factors inyolYed' in the 
successful use^of a dust, this method may, in time, supersede some of 
the . ordinary miethods of ' grain preservation. ' Where pre»harvest 
infestation -of grain is of importance, fuinigation will still have to he 
resorted tc for the destruction of, immature stages inside the grain.. 
Dust treatment may then be applied. The dosage recommended fot 
grain in bulk is 1 to 2 % by weight of inert '' dust or 0*2 to 0*4% 
of poisonous dust. ' ■ . ' , , , . 



Fio. -5* — -Native grain basket (sesexo) used in the Lydenburg az*ea. It is oval* 
shaped with a capacity of from 4 to 40 bags. 

[‘Photo: Dr. B. Siiiit. 


Several proprietary insecticidal dusts have already appeared on 
the market. Notable ones are yivianite (Russia), "‘ Naaki 
(Germa^ny), ; Dutox and Activated Prophyllite ’’ (America), 
'4 Neosyi^’ and Almicide (England) an.d Katelsoiisse 
(Egypt). These will no doubt be foilowed by many more. 
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' Geese on the Farm. 

<iKE'iSE are liutiiral feeders of grass and herbage, and as tliere is 
generally sufficient for their needs on^the „aTerage farm diiriiig the 
greater part of the year, the fanner’s wife can, without inueli trciiibla, 
BiipplemeEt her income by keeping flock of these birds. 

Generally, geese can be plucked' every six weeks or two iiiojittiH, 
and there is always a good demand for the feathers and down. 

Geme will seek shelter during bad w^eather, but as a rule the,y 
dislike being housed. Nevertheless, a dry and warm place sliould be 

held ill readiness, as young goslings and plucked birds require pn:,) 

tectioE during inclement weather. 

^ The Einbden is the most |)opulai’ goose. , It is a large snow-white 
bird. T'he geese are good layers and sitters, and they mot tier tlicir 
yoim,g well/ Geese iKsgiii to -breed in early spring, and the largest 
.and most perfect birds should be kept- for breeding. Geese are fully 
mature -at the age' of two years and from, then are iii their prime for 
breeding, up to the age of six or eight years, but often they breed well 
for'.many .years’ longer, „ ^ 

# It: is never necessary’ to -separate the sexes. T.bc‘^ gander is ';i groat 
iielp the -goose- in rearing the young. . 

Sufficient nests .should be provided near the 'liomeBtiUid to 
'Courage the birds from breeding iibroad. ,, Barrels, boxes or co.n.i.e.a.l- 
shaped structures .of sticks' and* covered wdth,g,ra88, sacking, 'mH'ls, 
.make attractive nests. ' . 

Goose eggs take from. 28 to 32. days to hatch, a’.n,d .arc* Hiusewsfully 
ineiibated. ;l)y'a .goose, fo'wl, muBcovy and duck. As a gen 0 :.ral rul«"‘ 
'.geese ogg:B do not hatch; as well, as fowl eggs 'in an iiKuilmtor*. --.The 
.4??ggB' -should 'bo tested on tlin.'-Sth. and ITtli days a'.nll, a11'inferti'.!e agg-"* 
'.and those containing 'dead emlnyds slvqnld be removed",.. 

. A'hird .Bitti.ng on e'ggs sbould bogiven .a good feed of p;raii..i daily. 

. ' Goslings a..re hardy, .and. .at an -ea-Tly' ago they become independent 

and. '.are., able to /fend .for themselves. ,,T-hey 'are ready for their 'first, 
meal at the dgeyfl ^d 'to, 36' hotm,.- and/ may .be fed on The -saiwe food 
as. -ducklings; '/ Being natural '^girazers, they should. :re(an..ve; ai't .a'lnple 
'. -supply .of : finely .chopped 'green... food, ffio obtain' a large-si»d' body-, 
"in the : adult 'stage,, they .must be. fed liberally on masb .'fo-r 'the'fi:'rst 
./,- lour, months; of their, lives. '■ 'V 

„ / . fE. ;E./,,L'o:mbai^ "Offi-cer {Poultry), E.ast^'liondon, . 

/'/ '; ' -' 'Diviflion of -’Animal and 'Crop Pioduction.] '/^^ 


Popular Bulletins. 

(1) Calf Bearing;— Bulletin No. 224. Price 3d* Obtainabte imm the 
IMItor, Department of Agriculture and Forestry, Pretoria* 

(2) The E3j:port of Fresh Grapes, from the. Union of South Afriea iuring 
the Ten-vear period, 19'30-S9--Bulletin' No. 225. Frice, 6d. Obtainable, from 
the. Chief, Division of Horticulture, Pretoria. 

’ (8) Soft Cheese as a Food— -Btilfetin No. 229. Price 8d. Obtainable 
the 'Editor, Department of Agriculture and Forestry, Pretoria* ‘ 


,,, .,,, 


■;/./.", New'. Bulletins, ' . . 

/;:;/://•; .ISiQ.*., 241,:' price Is. "'" 

' '** Caeriii and OlelmatirSalibtish ae Peed for Skeep ”, HnUetio 

-SoMixtl), Bullatibyo. 240, price 6d. 
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The New Dessert Peach “Boland” 

A, F. de Wet, Pomologist, Western Province Fruit Research 
. Institute, Stellenbosch. 

4i "OOLAND ”, the new type of -dessert peach which might 

future prove to be of importance to the fruit industry of the 
Western Province, originated largely by chance. , i • 

This variety is a further product of the campaign launched in 
1932 by Professor 0. S. H. Reinecke, to find a better canning peach 
.IS a result of which Kakamas was produced. In this campaign 
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growers were urged to forward fruit or stoues of pinriiiisiiig typos 
to tlie Stelleiiboscii-Else:ttbiirg College of Agriculture. 

Amoiig\st a iiniiiber of seedlings raised at Elsenhiirg frcmi "wbite- 
fleslied clingstone seed submitted by the late Col, Alston, of Se'ven 
Rivers, Baiihoek, the writer ' observed and retained one rigorous tre(:^ 
which cropped regularly and appeared to be*, resistant to delayer:! 
foliation 

This vigorous seedling tree (Fig. I) cropped so wcd,l and regularly 
for a number of successive years at Elsenburg, that the iiitrocluctiori 



Pia, S,— A dish of B<)land peaches. 


of this fruit as a new variety under the name of “ Boland ”, is 
considered justifiable. Mr. T. Micklem topworked two old peach trees 
on the experimental farm of the Western Provinces Fruit Researeh 
Institute in the Drakenstein Valley to this type and there it cropped 
well too. 


The fruit ripens just prior to the Pereg'jine, develops to a 
reasonable size and is oblong and sli^fhtly pointed in shapes (Fi;,. IT). 
The ripe fruit is of a whitish colour with an attractive stripiul reel 
cheek and point (Fig. III). Similar to most early peach varieties 
the flesh does not part quite freely from the stone,', but the texture 
IS unlike that of a clingstone. The fruit is jui(jy and has a fine 
flavour. 

Storage tests carried out at this Institute showed that the keo])ing 
quality of the “ Boland ” compares favourably with that of Peregrine. 
During the past season some, of this fruit was railed to Mr. Stanton, 
Eepresentetive of the d^iduhhTJ’ruit Board in Johannesburg, on 

account of his interest and co^eration in this matter, and according 
to hi8 reports,' the fruit amved and kfept well and has favourably 
tmpressed interested parties '^ ■whoiu Ee showed the fruit. 

The correct stage for piuMiig “ Boland for Union markets 
appears to be when the greeuiah, tinge, has about disappeared from 
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Rptenone and Its Use in Insecticides* 

G* A, Hepburn, Entomologist,- Division of Entomology, Pretoria* ■ 

pOR many centuries' the' natives of Malaya, Kew Guinea, tbe 
^ ^ nortliern territories of South America and tropical" Africa have 
utilised the groimd-iip roots of certain leguminous plants to poison 
fish* Some of the methods employed were ingenious and some very 
curious. In one country the poisoning ^f fish was made the occasion 
for enjoyment and excitement. Canoes, ' containing water and several' 
basketfuls of chopped roots, were manned and taken, into the stream 
or pool ^to be fished.^ The crews trampled the roots in the water until" 
a grayish-white, fluid was produced, mnd at a signal , the " liq'uid 
contents of the canoes were baled out into the stream and, after a 
short timej stupified fish came to the surface and were caught. In 
parts of New Gninea fisherman, having located ' lurking fish in' 
rock pools amongst the reef, chew a little of the root, dive to the 
pools and squirt the contents of their mouths towards the fish* Here, 
again, after a few minutes the fish become stupified and can easily 
be captured by the natives diving again to the pools. 

Although the poisonous nature of these plants has been known 
for centuries, it is only within comparatively recent times that the 
active principles have been isolated and investigated. 

The Source of Rotenone. 

The term rotenone was first applied in 1902 to a crystalline 
principle obtained from the Japanese plant which is 

known as .rohten The principal genus of plants from which, 
until recently, rotenone has been obtained h D&rrls, De7%is elliftim 
was cultivated in British Malaya and the Dutch East Indies which 
were the chief areas supplying the^root. This genus belongs to the 
Lonchocarpinae, or group of leguminous plants, which for the most 
part are woody dim bitg vines. It is a group of plants which 
flourishes in the tropics, being most common in South-Eastern Asia 
and the East Indies. 

The South American sources of rotenone and related compounds 
are chiefly the mbic of Peru and the timho of the Amazon basin in 
Brazil. These are the roots of plants of the gemx^ LonchocaTpm, 
There are, too, other plants which supply rotenone, e.g., the genus 
tc^/iromv sqme species of which occur in Africa. 

Insecticides. 

In thA general search for insedicides to replace the arsenicals 
which have certain undesirable properties, a tremendous amount of 
attention has been devoted to chemicals obtained from plants. For 
example, the well known fly and mosquito sprays containing the 
active principle pyrethrin are products of pyrethnim flowers, a 
species of chrysanthemuin. At the present time there^ is a world 
shortage of pyrethrum and all available stocks are being reserved 
for specific purposes for inilitary departmen^^ 

There is also a shortage of the supply of rotenone-bearing roots. 
The erstwhile principal supply centres of Me lay a and the Dutch East 
Indies have been cut off by the loss of these countries to Japan. 
However, as a result of a greater production of cv.he and timho roots 
in Peru and Brazil, the present outlook for rotenone is slightly 
better, but it will be some time before the supply of these roots is 
great enough to provide sufficieni; material to meet the demands of 
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Some small-scale experiments have been ixnder way i ft ilie sub- 
tiupicai parts of the Union on the growing of Derns euMpiicu^, but.* 
as, yets it is premature to say anything about them. 

Rotenone and its allied compounds have been used inutile prepa- 
ration of a large variety of very efficient insecticides, feome ye;n> 
ago a highly snccessful. coniponnds derrisol, %vas found to he very 
efficient as a top-dressing material for maize-stalk borer, and it was 
’used ' extensively .and very successfully ' especially^ in Natal' and p'U'ts 
'ofthe High '..Veld;. . This compound, as its name implies, couta:in8 the 
active principles of derries suitably emulsified for easy dihitioti in 
water.' Rotenone, a crystalline , substance, is p^riudically 'inBoliioIc 
ill' water, so that it ha'S to be dissolved in a suita.ble solvent niul tiuni 
mixed' with other chemicals to render 'it applicable as a W'ater spray 
to foliage. 

There are numerous pmprietary products in the form of insecti* 
cidal dusts and sprays which contain rotenone or a coinbiiv.it ion oi 
this and other chemicals. Certain flea powdexvS for use on dogs 
and cats, for example, were in great demand. Some of tbeni con- 
tained the ground roots of derrUy cube ^ etc, ^ others rotenone and 
others extractive substances which were mixed wntb carriers like 
talc or similar inert dusts. 


A very advantageous property of rotenone in insectiddovS, is tluii 
it acts as both a contact and a stomach poison and, against inaiiy 
insects, its lethal action is remarkable. In some of the early worl 
done witli this compound it was found that a solution, at a <n:mc«rntra- 
tion of one-fifteenth of. that at: wthich'- nicotine is, effective,' wns 'tosit': 
to bean aphids. Nicotine is, of course, a well known iiiBecdicnde whicli» 
at,we"»k coneentrations, is particixl'-^rly ■etfeidive.ngninst sevcuul H'perd.ei^ 
of aphids. Again, in comparative tests with other stomach poisoits 
using ^large silkworms as indicators, it has been, shown that tlie fdcl 
established insecticide aeid4ead arsenate hod to be used at TO Wnws 
the dosage of rotenone to produce the same mortality. In other wrirdg; 
in this particular experiment, rotenone is 30 times as toxic as load 
arsenate. 


Physiological Action* 

The physiological action of the active principles of rotenone- 
•containing extracts on insects is not fully known, but it is generally 
accepted that the lethal effect is due to a paralytic action of the 
nervous system, particularly the respiratory centres. The paralytic 
action m slower than is the case with the active principles of pyre th- 
rum, but the narcotic effect increases as time goes on, so that the 
speed of ’ paralysis should not be taken as a criterion of the toxhdtv 
of the&e Insecticides. 

' X rotenone compouncls on higher animalR has befsu 

studied tairly exten-iyley and, while it has b.eeo demonstrated that 
rotenone, if swallowed, can be lethal;, the dose required must be hiirh 
, Itiappe Ts to he more toxic to mammals if administered intravenously 
Although these compounds may be slightly toxic to man, they are 
coMumed^™*^^ dangerous ip. ;the quantities likely to bi' 

IV,:" in^tieides can' he 'used as 

suspensions of ground root. 
They cam not he fumsgapts. The active prinbiples of rotenonoid 

aje ? Wed W the body fluids afld aX fatal to imdt 
nprv^ , ■ , ■ 

ff ;"-384' 'i:-; .iV;; 'Ae: . 
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Success in Beef Production, 


P, E, de Waal, Department of Agricultural Economics, 
Stellenbosch-Elsenburg College of Agriculture- 

XJOR economic and. natural^ reasons, certain areas are better adapted' 
than others to the raising of beef cattle. The function of this 
type of farming is primarily the > production of beef, this being the 
most important branch of farming enterprise, and, consequently, 
the principal, and very often the only, source of income. ' 



Afrikander Cattle, Messina Experiment Station. 


Of ^the larg‘e niimber of slaughter-cattle slaughtered annually at 
the principal municipal abattoirs in the Fnion, the majority 
undoubtedly come from farms which cannot be described as purely 
beef-cattle undertakings. Even in areas which are eminently suited 
to this type of farming there are not many farming undertakings 
which are deyoted ex the production of beef-cattle, since 

in many cases the farm^^ small that they cannot maintain a 

suflScient number of cattle for the farmer to derive an adequate income 
from the sale of cattle alone. Such farmers supplement their income 
by the production of cream, butter, cereals, etc. 

In different parts of the country the practices followed by cattle 
farmers, vary considerably. Everj^ cattle farmer, however, aims at 
making the management and organization of his undertaking as 
perfect as possible with financial success as the ultimate object. 

Conditions for Success. 

No hard and fast rules can be laid down for success in cattle 
farming, but production and the management of the enterprise must 
be adapted to the particular circurastances in which each cattle farmer 
finds himself. Slight differences among individual ranches are some- 
times responsible for the difference between success and failure. 
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Many farmers wKo are struggling to nmke ends 11 

their unuertaJiing on a sound^ footing witliin a reasonabli"^'^ peu 
efiecting' comparatiYely. insignificant changes here and there. I^ertaiii 
factors in the organization , and management of a cuttle iuiiii 
direct bearing on the annual income, and may be regarded ius initeiw 
"of efficiency. Although it is often, difficulty to surmount ^^the taokns 
■' which exercise a 'hampering effect on cattle-farming, success cnn onl% 
he achieved if their restrictive influence is jnininiized. 

’Generally speaking, undertakings which are suitable lor i)eei- 
production can be effectively improved and the whole industry placed 
on a sounder footing by due consideration of one or more of tin* 
•ollowmg:' — ; 

Capital , — The pei* ccupita capital investnleiifc in cuttle larniiiig* i,s 
greater than in any other branch of agriculture. •.The farmer iniist ^ 
ensure that this capital consists of a balanced investment in laiid, 
livestock and improvements. Apart from land, the fanner^ s capital 
must be invested particularly in cattle, and not in unprocl active 
improvements and equipment. ' There 'are farmers who' are seriously 
handicapped by a heavy burden of Unproductive capital, because tlie 
HI mount invested in cattle is disproportionately small . 

Stoch The prevention and control of stock ^diseases is 

an important problem for the cattle-farmer. Indeed, it is of para- 
mount importance if, he is to succeed in- restricting the percentage O'f 
losses to the absolute minimum. If the neeesBary precautionH a.re 
taken and proper use is made of .the various reinedies_at his dis'iJOHul, 

■ the farmer can, Hinder ordinary circimistances, greatly reduce"' losses 
resulting' -from diseases, .drought,' '.poisonous' plants, etc. Particular 
'cure must, be take-n.in the. case of' young calves, where .the percuuitiig’t* 
mortality is, of ten high . - 

Veld, — The, .generab,., care and' maintenance of .the aiiiirials is 
another important, factor.; ' .In- South Africa the .profitability of. cattle- 
farming has always been, and will undoubtedly long continue to be 
almost exclusively dependent on gTaffing. Natural gracing is the 
most economical source of feed for stock, and must, therefore, be ueed 
Judiciously. The problem is to determine the carrying capacity of a 
cattle-farm, and then to obtain from it the highest possible pk)duc- 
tion.y Too many animals for a given undertaking result in over- 
grazing andy all its attendant evils. Since they are the perBons 
primarily affected , cattle farmers must pay greater attention to the* 
.technique of grazing and veld conservation. > 

■ ... , , '-.-Gnless,: provision .''can^'b .made^for '.feed, ' 'the ' nua^^^ 
kept should not 'be greater- th to the,' -veld "is. - "cap.able of maintaining' 
during a poor year. 


An adequate supply of good, readily accessible drinking-water is 
•another important requirement for successful cattle farming, 

Bonemeal and Salt . — All animals require minerals for norma! 
growth and health. Since, most of our natural pastures are deficient 
m certain minerals especially during certain times of the year,' it is 
essential to feed considerable .quantities of bonemeal and salt to cattle. 
Any expenditure on these items will be amply rewarded by the greater 
resistance of the animals to disease and drought, more rapid growth in 
young cattle, better cotidition in full-grown cattle, increased milk- 
^proquctiioh, in'" bows, yn 


Semces, Onderstepqort, Pretoria* 
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BTeedmg (^). — It is a- general complaint that a fairly inferior type 
of animal is -kept on most cattle-farms. The use of good bulls, selec“ 
tion according^ to a. definite plan, and cross-breeding will undoubtedly 
produce surprising results in many cases. It will pay the farmer over 
'and over again to use good bulls, even if they are expensive. - ■ - 

• Larger calf crop, — One of the most important things the cattle- 
farmer must aim at, is to obtain the highest possible number of calves 
from his breeding .stock — 70 per cent, and over. There are 'many 
factors 'which influence the size of the calf crop. The first requirement 
for^a good calf crop is a sufficient number of good,' welhcarfed 'for bulls 
which ‘are suitable for breeding purposes. If there are too few bulls,; 
the calf crop will be small. There ought to be one good vigorous bull 
for every 25 breeding cows, especially in the case of large herds. A 
higher j^ercentage of calves - means greater returns, and it is those - 
few extra calves which sometimes make all the difference between 
success and a struggle to make ends meet. Furthermore all the bulls 
should net remain with the cows continuously; some must be kept in 
reserve, so that the run-down bulls dan be replaced by fresh ones 
from time to time. ' 

The poorer type of cow', bad breeders, cows which are too old, etc., 
adversely affect the size of the calf crop ; such cows must be elimi- 
nated at , regular intervals. 

In order to reduce the comparatively high , losses in calves and 
also in cows, special provision should be made for adequate grazing 
(anduven feed) for cows which must calve towards the end of winter 
and in early spring wh^m the natural grazing is poor in most areas.; 

Marketing. 

As in any other undertaking, the cattle farmer must receive a 
certain return for his product, in order to cover his production costs 
and still retain a reasonable profit. His problem is to dispose of a 
maximum weight of meat for a given herd, at a minimum cost. The 
lower the costs and higher the value of his animals, the greater 
will be his profit. • 

He must, therefore, not onlj be able to produce effectively, but 
must also be able to dispose of his animals at their full market value. 
If the farmer has the correct type of beef animal there is a certain 
optimum age and weight at which the animals will realize the most 
remunerative prices ; if he sells them sooner or later he will not make 
the maximum profit which can be obtained from them. 

Animals offered tor sale must be grouped into uniform classes 
according to sex, size, age and condition, because the average price 
for the group will be adversely .affected by the smallest or weakest 
■'in' the' groupV , , , ■ ■ ■ 

' To-day ' ',salesir.a'nship plays ' a very '' important, part in'- cattle-', 
farming. The supply of and depiand for slaughter cattle, available, 
grazing, credit and various other considerations are all factors detex: 
mining the attitude which the farmer can adopt towards the agent or 
dealer. The cattle-farTuer must he well-informed^^ i regard to the 
above ma tiers when h e sells, and he mdsf b e alert, because if he jdoea 
bad business he may easily forfeit the profit to which he is entitled 
after a few years ol work, risk 

P) Various valuable pamphlets and. articles on this subject may be . obtained 
from the Department of Agriculture and Forestry. - , , 
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Water-poisoning of Live-stock* 

* Dr. Douw G. Steyn, Onderstepoort; 

T he ' effiueiits 4roni mines and factories sometimes coritain 

substances, such as arsenic, lead, :!5inc, ‘ sulphuric acid, hydro- 
chloric acid, iron, copper, prussic acid, etc. _ This article, however, 
deals only with subterranean water (wells and ^boreholes) coiitaiuinj^ 
various salts in toxic proportions* I may mention, incidentally ^ that 
'if large quantities, of very cold watei" ai*e drunk, serious symptoms t>i 
disease, such as hoven,, loss of appetite, blood in the urine and even 
fatal, haemorrhage' in, the lungs and brain may be caused* 


Salts in Water, 

We discriminate between: (1) fresh' or soft waters and (2) harcL 
"brackish, saline,, or alkaline waters. Fresh or soft , waters contain 
small qantities of salts in solution while those iindm (2) are cham - 
terized- by high- percentages of the salts of calcium, ^magneaiuiii,, 
sodium and potassium. These salts are usually present in the water 
"m ' 'the ■loi’TO' of carbonates,; bicarbonates, : sulphates, sulphides, _ 
chlorides and nitrates, their presence being due to the percolation of 
the water through layers of soil containing the salts. 

Saline waters are commonuly found in the drier parts of the 
country, such as the north-western Cape Pioviiice and the 
and southern parts of South West Africa. . In these areas, m also^in 
other parts of South Africa, subterranean water sonmiiines CDutalBi; 
harmful quantities of fluorine. The salinity of Bxibteminean wa^te 
■varies: considerably in the course' of a vear.’sinceAt depends largely 
m the amount of rain that falls. Usually the^ salinity is lower, duri'Ug' 
' a wet year than during a diy ' one, -although it may change 'S'uddeiilj' 
without any apparent reason. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

' , : , It' is-'- at the mome,nt impossible' to 'Btate definitely 
umximum degree of salinity is that can be allowed lor drinkinR 
.water, as the harmful effects of saline water are not dependent solely 
upon the degree of salinity but to a large extent upon the nature of 
-the""8al'ts 'present in the. water,. ■" Experiments, are' at 'pre'sent- beings 
conducted at Onderstepoort with a view to ascertaining what degree 
of salinity can be allowed in drinking water without detriment to 
health. 


Susceptibility of Various Types of Live-stock. 

^ Pigs, fowls and horses are more susceptible to the effects of 
saline water than cattle and sheep, while human beings are more 
susceptible than animals. Human beings and animals, when com- 
pelled to drink saline water, usually' become accustomed to it after 
a while, that is, provided the salinity is not too high. On tho other 
hand, saline water is apt to cause diarrhoea and excessive urinatioB, 

' Consequently, such human beings and animals would consu,me larger 
'-quantities of the saline ‘ly^ter' than they would of ordinary water 
"" Sometimes months^pr.even yea^*s may .ekpse ’before the "harmful 
meets, resulting from , thq- 'consumption of water of a. high salinity, 
'’ybecome apparent. ' 

v':.,::, "' ' : : ' : 

' i ''of:, WiaU:i»?|)ois0uiA 

^'poisonous^that 

-olpaltpetrf (nitrates) and 




Wateb-Poisonito of' Lite Stock, 


occBTj b\it Esually one of tke first symptoms * is diarrlioea coupled 
with, a gradual loss of condition. 

The foEowing symptoms are commonly observed in cases of 
slow poisoning by saline water: . vomiting*. (in dogs, cats' and pigs); 
hoveii; loss of appetite; chronic diarrhoea; excessive _ urination,; 
increased thirst; poor development in young animals and poor con- 
dition (in spite ^ of good grazing) in full-grown animals; general' 
debility; ^anaemia; reduced yield of' milk, wol, etc.; impaired 
reproductive powers ; increased susceptiMlit 3 ^ to internal parasites 
as also to the harmful effects of^ drought.. Owing to the soiled tail 
and back part of the sheep with wet faeces, the blow-fly problem is' 
very much aggrevated. Water containing a high percentage o,f lime, 
magnesium and sulphates is apt to disturb the processes of mineral 
'metabolism in the body,^ Hence, animals .which continuously drink 
such water show a greater tendency to eat foreign matter, ' such as' 
bonea, tins and rags, and to contract stywesiekte and 
lamsiekte than do animals that drink fresh water. Such water 
is also one of the causes of decay' of. teeth. Continuous dfinJtmg of 
".water of a high salinity^ and] or excessive hardness , is one of the 
important causes of bladder^ and kidney stones. See Reprint on 
Kidney and Bladder Stones.) 

Water containing a high percentage of fluorine is the cause of 
mottled (white, hrown and yellow blotches) and bad teeth, and 
|hould the fluorine content »be abnormally high, the animars bone- 
system"- ,may also be affected. ' In such cases lumps develop .on the 
l>ones, while the animals suffer from a stiff back. 

Post-mortem Lesions^ 

When the animal dies suddenly, as may happen when the water 
contains a high percentage of saltpetre, typical lesions may be 
entirely absent. Usually, however, the animals are in poor condition 
and show signs of more or less acute inflamination of the stomach 
and intestines ; especially the small intestine. This inflammatioii 
often becomes chronic. Anaemia and bladder and kidney stones 
may also, be 'present. , ' 

Treatment. 

It is essential that the drinking of saline water should be stopped 
forthwith and that the animals be given fresh water. Hsually 
' treatment '', is not, ' necessary ■ since ■' affected animals ; recover ' .rapidly 
after having "changed to fresh .'water.'- In cases , of acute , diarrhoea,'' 
,'narron ' oil: ' ,(a '''mixt^^ ,of equal .■ p'arts of raw . linseed 'pil and- 'lime 
' water) '-.could .'be . 'given twice '^daily,-'--i.e.^ cupful. :per: 'anim.al.-,iii,': the- 

,;--,ca8'e of" .sheep and ' a ^pint in that. of- cattle. . . The . mixture' acts' better 
..when- two Table^oohfuls of' tannic ."'acid are added,', .':per '■pint,.-',' 
';turther,treatme,nt:''pf -/case's' /of poiso^^ see: Reprint' .No.-'-TO',; 1941'.)-'.'- 


Precautionary Measures. ' 

Samples of drinking water for stock may be forwarded for 
analysis to the Director of Vetcsjdnary Services, Onderstepoort. It 
should h^ stated whether the sample was taken from a well, borehole 
or dam. In the case of dam water care should be taken to have the 
sample free from mud. When taking a sample from a borehole 
which has not been in use for a long time, the water in^ the hole 
should first be pumped out thoroughly so as to eliminate the 
possibility of the water containing a large amount of rust from the 
iron pipes. It is claimed that, the water from some boreholes is 
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water. .In siicli cases a sample ■ slioiild be taken ^ before anii aite,r 
pumping'. In cases of suspected water-poisoning, it is .essential that 
the symptoms of. disease and po.st-mortem lesions, should .be An^onrately 
described. It should also be .stated whether the water is clear' wlif3ii 
•drawn .from the borehole, well or- dam,, and whether the, ' animals' 
(cattle, horses, goats and sheep) d-rinking the saline water .show,, a 
tendency to eat bones, tins, rags, etc., and, whether styweeiekte,’, 
•and lamsiekte occur frequently on the farms concerned. Infornia- 
tion as to the nature and quality of the grazing, i.e., whether it con- 
sists of 'karroo-veld, .grassTeld, ‘^broken’’ veld, etc., is also very 
important. To enable a co,mplete analysis , to be made, two quart 
bottles of water are- required.' The bottles should be thoroughlj 
•cleaned before , filling them with the sarnples. /Ike charge for analysis 
is two shillings per sample. Where irrigation and household %yater is 
to be analysed samples should be forwarded to the Chief, Division of 
Chemical Services, Belvedere Street, Pretoria. 

’■So far as drinking water for human beings is, exmcerned, the 
requirements could best be met- by catching and storing,' as %iiu'*h, 
rain water as possible in tanks. 

In the case of livestock, the -saline water, problem could be- par- 
tially or even completely solved by (a) catching and storing rain 
water'in dam^sund using the latter' -as' drinking places. Animals and 
human beings can usually stand brackish water fairly well lor short- 
periods, but invariably suffer when they have to drink it coiitinip;, 
ously ; (b) by sinking several wells or bmeholes as it often happens 
that good water is found in the vicinity of other wells or borelioles 
in which the water is so strongly saline as to be undrinkable, ft 
possible stock should not be allowed' to ^ drink highlj^-^ an line ; w'alera 
. for .'longer than, one to two weeks. - After such ,a period tlic^v ''slunild 
have access to soft water for the same period. 

Removal of Salts from ■ Highly Mineralized .Waters*, 

: The cost of removing salts ’ from ■'highly mineralked wa.ters,' ; is, 
prohibitive. However, there are parts of our country, e.g., southern 
'and western- Transvaal, where the water is only slightly inmera,lized., 
but contains dangerous quantities of fluorine. This type of water 
can be made potable by removal of the fluorine. (Sea Reprint No. 
,66/1940.)- 

Warning is essential to submit specimens froxn time to 
time -of,';,th-e' ,water after -having applied the. method-',, '(.as,' ''d^se 
im Reprint No. 66) for removal of the fluorine in order to ascertain 
;whethef the water is. wholesome. ..:f 4 '^',4 /, 


'''New' ''D-e-Ssert' Peach A'^Bolan 

IGontinued from page S82, 

These particulars about this n^w variety of peach are brought 
to the notice of the public, since its performance is cons%lered hr 
pstity its introduction and trial commercially, especially in the 
^er-iying areas of the western Cape Province, such as Somerset 
,West, Stellenbosch and the Drakenstein Talley. 

Budwood (at Id. per bud, playable in advance) is very limited, 
and farmers and nurserymen an^ous to obtain supplies are advised 
Stdl^ b Western Province Fruit Research Institute, 
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Kromnek Disease of Tobacco* 

A Promising MetliO'd of ControL 

Dr. J. ,E., van der Plank '(Division' of Botany and Plant Pathology) 
^ and E* E. Anderssen (Division of Entomology). 


K 'ROMNEK disease is the most damaging disease of tobacco in 
many, areas of the Transvaal, and appears with great regularity 
year after year in the , Brits district and others. It is , specially 
troublesome among young plants.. soon after transplanting, although 
it can also attack plants which are mature; and it is usually, but 
not invariably, found to a greater extent early in the season than 
in crops which are planted later in summer. • 


Fic. 1. — ^Ringspot markings on a tobacco Before describing , the 
leaf. method, let us give a few 

facts about kromnek which explain the system of close planting: : 

Kromnek is a disease of living plants only. It does not survive 
in dead plants, old leaves, dry stubble, or soil, so there is no chance 
of infecting plants from the dead; remains of a previous crop on the 
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.same Nor is infection carried by tKe seed; every new crop 

i)£ tobaccp must get ^ its infection from other living plants which 
are diseased. Unfortunately, this is not such an advantage as it 
might seem on first thoughts, because the variety of living plants 
■which can carry the disease is almost unlimited. Kromnek attacks 
•a wide range of garden plants like zinnias and dahlias, vegetable 
crops like tomatoes, and , weeds ' and veld plants like stinkblaar, 
(Datura), black-jacks and Cape gooseberries. From almost anywhere 
in the veld, from neighbouring^ gardens,, ' from vegetable crops, or 
.from. old lands,; tobacco fields may receive infection. 

'Kromnek disease is carried by small insects called thrips, which' 
after picking up infection from a diseased plant, spread it about 
as' they move around. Here we' come to the peculiar point about 
tobacco. On most crops subject to kromnek, the species of thrips 
that 'carry the disease can breed and multiply freely, but this is not 
the case with tobacco. They do not thrive on this host, and except 
in one or two rare instances have not been found breeding on the 
leaves; on the. contrary, a large proportion of those which have settled 
on leaves are found on subsequent examination to have died. Those 
that survive do not move about much (it is possible that the sticky 
leaf-haira hinder movement) and the evidence collected in the field 
over three years is conclusive that with tobacco there is no carrj^ing 
of infection from plants to their neighbours. 

Close-planting* 

This is the clue to the control of kromnek on tobacco: the 
insect which carries the disease is more or less immobile on tobacco 
and cannot spread the disease from plant to plant. Infection of 
tobacco, it seems, almost invariably comes from some plant other 
than tobacco. It is carried into the field from without; it does not 
build: up from within. 

-The number of infective insects which arrive in, a field is noil 
unlimited, and one can save a good stand of plants by transplanting!* 
more than would be needed if all remained healthy. The excess; 
plants^ are spares, which act as host to the infective insects whiebi 
come into the field and in this way safeguard the rest. Doubling 
the number of plants set out in a field has, in the experiments afe 
Brits, al ways allowed a good stand of healthy plants to remain ; aniji 
when bad outbreaJis have occurred double numbers have saved the 
<3rop, while fields piante^ the normal way have been fit onl^y 

for ploughing'' under.': 

After transplanting thickly, the plants can be left for four to 
;; .'::eight .''We^s,' ; to '■ 'the^ , rate..: of ’^growth : they;':'have.^'::,Blade:''.': ' 

if there^ is overcrowding, the stand can be reduced to proper limits 
;:;:hy:;'p.ulling;'''u ^'plants,.,,: ■■From.;thi^ ':be'.heen;;that.^ 

the method is at its best during the month or two Immediately after 
;:::;trtespiahting, ^;when';^the: plants'' ;are;'8mall''and^;eafi;^^^^ 
numbers., , It is during, this period .|o.l,lowing transplanting that .the 
.,;jgfeatest:':danger\of 'bromnetaxistsv' and, '.ev 0 U;^ 

lbpiy>rthea...::;ito^ ■■go''''Tar;':.tdward,a,.''aolving;:ihe'.''''kromfiek' 

■' viy,:,;.: th0:;;pofi^u^§d ' 
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feromnek. It reduces the percentage of plants whici. are likely to 
hecome infected, ^ because it increases the number of plants over 
which any infecti-ve insects which invade the field are spread. The 
best rule for taking the sting out of kromnek is to maintain as many 
plants as possible per morgen at all stages of growth. The number 
that a field can carry as the plants become large depends on the soil, 
the amount of water, the variety of tobacco and the type of leaf 
produced, ^ and so on. One cannot generalise, but it is believed that, 
in the Brits area at any rate, most growers could' increase the stand 
of plants with benefit both to the^ quantity and the quality, of 

leaf, besides minimising 
the risk of kiomnek. . In- 
deed, the poor, broken 
stands w^hich are often seen 
in that area must be re- 
garded as one of tlie reasons 
which contribute to the 
heavy lovsses which follow 
outbreaks of kromnek. 


Planting in Pairs* 

One can double the stand 
of plants either by halving 
the distance between them 
or by planting in pairs, 
with the same dis-tance 
betwene pair and pair as 
normally exists between 
plant and plant. Planting 
in pairs has this advant- 
age : when it comes to 
thinning out any excess of 
plants, one of the pair can 
be left and an even spacing 
between plants maintained. 
It is onl^^ when both plants 
of the pair become infected 
that a gap in the row 
results. Infection of both 
plants is rare— so . rare as 
ordinarily to he of little 
practical consequence. This 
is seen clearly from the 
figures in Table 1, which 
summarises results, , from' 
^ the Brits area during the 
past two '.seasons.: .' TeU: 

Fig. 2.— Fern-Ieaf markings on a tobacco comparisons were made, 

leat. In each case part oi 

' " the'.fi'eld , was, ■ planted' ; in; 
the ordinary way, and part with the plants in pairs, keeping the dis- 
tance between pair and pair the same as between plant and plant in 
the other part. The table givea the percentage of pairs which were 
last by A plants becoming infected, the record being taken from 
one or two months after transplanting, when surviving plants were 
tall and growing vigorously. 

23 , * m 
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Table 1^— Losses from Erownek : A comparison of the ordinary 
method of planting, ivith planting in pairs. 


Variety. 

Ordinary 
method : Per 
cent, plants 
lost. 

Planted in 
pairs : Per 
cent, pairs 
lost. 

Amarelo. " 

2’0 

0 

Piet Rctief Swazi 

3-2 

0*6 

Amarelo... 

4-4 

0 

W. D. Nyassa , 

4*7 

0*5 

Watorberg Selection.. 

9*0 

1-0 

Amarelo..' ' 

■ 12*0 ' 

2*6 

Groot Swazi.. 

12*7 

1*0 

Piet' Retief Swazi 

17*6 

1*2 

Amarelo.... ' 

19*7 

1*7 

Amarelo. 

26-1 

2*9 

Average. ' 

11*2 

I 

. M5 


The table shows that on an average the losses were reduced 
to about a tenth by planting in pairs* In the worst case, the 
percentage of pairs lost was only 2*9, which is practically negligiblej 
whereas 2C*1 per cent, of the plants were infected when the field was 
planted in the ordinary way. 

Summary. 

From experiments in the Brits area it is recommended that 
Iromnek be combated by close planting. Fields should be planted 
as thickly as possible at all stages of growth* For a month or two 
after transplanting, when the danger of kromnek is specially great, 
an excess of plants is particularly desirable; if necessary they can he 
thinned out later when overcrowding begins* 

Setting the plants out in pairs during transplanting is a convenient 
method of increasing the stand. 


Rotenone and Its Use in Insectecides :— ^ ^ ^ 

lOontinued frotn page 384* 

These compounds may be used alone or in combination with other 
insecticides, e*g*, they may he incorporated with nicotine, arsenic or 
the aliphatic thiocyanates. In combination with pyrethrum, rotenone 
makes a highly efficient remedy for ticks and fleas on dogs. 

Rotenone dusts, washes, etc., may he applied to vegetation with- 
out fear of damage. An application of a spray containing 0*02 
per cent, rotenone, is said to he very toxic to the larvae of plutelln^ 
(the Cabbage Caterpilla) on cruciferous plants. 

As a substitute for arsenic in sprays against codling moth, 
rotenone, at low concentrations, has given encouraging results. As 
■ 'tp sprEya ■fioT ';USe/, a'gaifist ' scale ■■ insects,'; it' AaS' 

given good results. In fact, it would appear from the voluminous 
bterature on the subject that rotenoid insecticides are likely to 
l-WiSjittv':;; ey^ ::4m|>ortant;;''and' ':"enJoy;';'';gTeater':''Uses^ than/" they"' 
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Influence of Milk Yield on the 
Growth of Lambs. 

F. N. Bonsma^ Professor in Animal Breeding, Agricultural 

Research Institute, Pretoria. 

IF the production of^ fat-lambs, their rate of growth is of 
fimciaineBtal economic importance. In fact, the success of the 
undertaking is dependent iiijon the ability of the lambs to grow 
fiiifficieiitly rapidly so as to combine the production of fat simul- 
taneously with bone and muscle development. Young lambs begin to 


In a previous article, which appeared in the May issue of 
Farming in South Africa, the wuiter dealt with the comparative 
milk yields of purebred Merino and Blackhead Persian ewes 
and those of different crossbred ewes produced by crossing these 
two breeds with various mutton rams. 

The present article deals with the relation between the 
milk production of ewes and the growth of their lambs. 


nibble grass and other feedingstuffs when about two to three weeks 
old, but the amoimt of food they can consume other than milk is 
at first very small. Scarcity of milk during the early stages of a 
yoimg lamb’s life encourages it to use other feedingstuffs. Since 
its digestive system is still undeveloped at this stage it is not capable 
of digesting bulky feedstuff's. The development of the lamb is there- 
fore retarded, resulting in a small pot-bellied animal 

Growth in relation to Milk intake. 

In order to ascertain the influence exerted by the milk-yield of 
ewes on the growth of lambs, a comparison between the weight- 
growth of lambs and the milk yield of the corresponding dams has 
been studied for the suckling period. 


6>tOWTH OF LAMBS FROM D»FF£REMT "BREEDS : 
GftOE:i VAN uammersTvan 
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The average weekly body-weights of lambs from different groups 
of ewes for which milk yields have been recorded are tabulated in 
Table IV and are graphically shown in Figure IV. 

It will be seen that the relative level of the growth curves closely 
follow those obtained for the corresponding milk yielld for the 
different “ breeds (See Figure I, Farming in Smith Africa, May, 
1944, page 317.) The average total milk yields, as calculated before, 
and corresponding gains in live-weight for the first 12 weeks folow- 
ing birth are indicated in Table V. 

Table IV. — Average Body-weights of Lambs from Different Groups, 

in lb. . 


Weeks. 


Breed. 

Birth 

weight. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

. 6. 

M 

8-63 

10*76 

13 *66 

1 16*00 

18*64 

21-86 

23*94 

KO 

8-40 

10*87 

14*34 

t 17-31 

20*16 

23*28 

26*14 

Ry... 

8-26 

10*38 

13*95 

17*16 

20*30 

23*34 

26*(8 

B.H 

8*92 

12*09 

15*59 

18*78 

22*86 

26*51 

30-43 

B.L 

9*45 

12*10 

16*08 

■20-02 

24*34 

27*34 

30*82 

F.G 

8*62. 

12*08 

16*43 

20-44 

24*08 

27*20 

30*47 

P 

6*88 

8-29 

10*61 

12*50 

14*42 

16*07 

18*04 

P.F 

9*28 

12*71 

16*78 

20*69 

24*42 

27*63 

3M6 



9*67 

13*34 

17*57 

22-02 

26*14 

30*44 

■34*41 

Breed.' ' 

We:^ks. 

Birth 

weight. 

! 

■7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

' . IL ■ 

I 

12. 



8*6.3 

26*52 

29-03 

31-51 

33*94 

J 35*51 

1 37*82 

Ro 

8*40 

29-45 

32*28 

34*92 i 

37*54 

' 39*62 

‘ .42*37 

Ry.. 

8*26 

28*89 

31*84 

34*84 ; 

37*13 

40-0! 

42*73 

b'.h 

8*92 

32*94 

36*26 

39*22 

42*62 

44*89 

48*44 

BX-.... 

9*45 

34*20 

37*88 

44*03 

44*11 
42*27 ' 

47-20 

44-50 

60-27 

47-22 


■■ 8*62 1 

33*49 

36-46 

39*44 


6*88 , 

20*12 

22-30 

37-09 

24.-05 

39*84 

26-09 ( 
42-70 

00 

29*83 

47*68 

■P.F..;.. 

9*28 

34*14 

F.H..... 

9*67 

37-96 

41*25 

44*37 

47-26 

50 -■12 „ 

62-71 


All the lambs from the Merino and Blackhead Persian ewes were 
first-cross lambs, whilst those from the crossbred ewes were ail South- 
down topcross lambs. These results clearly indicate the association 
between the level of milkproduction and the weight increase of the 

lambs. ' ■ 

Statisticallly no significant differences could be established 
between the milk yields of the Border Leicester, Dorset-horn and lie 
de France-Merino crossbred ewes, and this is borne out by the 
corresponding growth of the lambs reared by these three groups of 
ewes. The growth curves of the progeny from the Romney-Marsh 
and Rvelaud-Merino crossbred ewes again reflect the lower level 
of their milk production as compared with the yields of tbe first- 
^ppationed-hreedm : ■ 
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Tabel V., 


Breed. 

Average Milk yield 

Average Gain in ; » 
Body- weight of 



Lambs in lb. 


2039 

29*19 


2890 

33-97 

By 

3075 

34-46 

D.H. 

3301 

39-52 

B.L 

3458 

40-82 



3538 

■ ' . 38*60 


1071 

22-95 


2632 

38-40 

P.H 

3314 

43-04 


Tke influence of the differences in the averag^e milk yields 
between the Blackhead Persian and Suffolk and Dorset-hom cross- 
bred ewes is clearly shown in the average growth-curves of their 
lambs* (Figure lY*) 

In order to study the influence of the variation in milk yields 
on the gi'owth of lambs in greater detail the amount of millk consumed 
per pound gain in live-weight for successive three-weekly periods 
was calculated. 

< The lambs from Merino and Blackhead Persian ewes included 
al first cross lambs, whilst the lambs from the various groups of 
crossbred ewes were all second-cross Southdown lambs. 

The results are shown in Table VI. 

Table VI . — Milk Consumed* 


Breed. 

1st) Period 
0-3 weeks. 

2nd Period 
3-6 weeks. 

8rd Period 
6-9 weeks. 

4th Period 
9-12 weeks. 


oz. 

oz. 

oz. 

oz. 

1st Cross MersRO Lambs. 

104-2 

76-9 

69-5 

61-5 

S.H. X Ro iambs. 

103-0 

100*1 

84-5 

77-9 

S, J>. X Ry lambs 

110-1 

105-5 

90-1 

85-7 

SJX X B.H.. 

104-8 

87-0 

93-9 

' 74-2 

S.I). X 1 b lambs 

105-0 

97-3 

82*0 

70-6 

SJX X Fo lambs 

98-5 

106-9 

,97-5 

1, , ■ 90-0': 'X 

1st Cross Persi m Lambs. 

80-1 

57-1 

38-8 

29-5' ' 

S.I>., X F.F. 

85-2 ■ ■ 

87-5 

78-9 

■ 74-6' ' 

S.3). X P.H. lambs. , . .■, 

87*5^ 

87-7 

86-4 

"75,*4' 


The decrease in the amount of milk consumed per pound gain 
in live-weight during the successive 3-weekly periods is significant 
(P<-01), an appreciable decrease being observed as the lambs get 
older. ‘ . . 

The decrease in milk intake is, no doubt, due to the increased 
utilization of other food with increase in age of the lambs. The 
decrease in milk intake is most marked in the case of the Merino 
and 'Blackhead-Persian' first 'cross lambs.' 

During tbe first period there was no significant difference in 
the amount of milk consumed per pound increase in weight between 
the, first ' cross ■' Merino lambs' and: the 'second cross 'Southdown' tamM' 
' from' cross-bred Merino ewes. ' - ' ■ 
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Tlie amount of milk consumod per unit gain in live-weiglit by 
tb'e 'Meilfid ‘ 'second-cross 'lambs was, ’liowever, ^significantly 
(P<.*01) iiglier than, that of first- and secondeross Persian lambs. 

'.Tliese results' indicate. that the' Blackhead-Persian and its crosses • 
are-able to utilise milk more efficiently tkan the Merino crosses. This 
was particularly the case during the -first three, weeks. 

The- apparently higher efficiency .of The ffirstcross Merino, and 
Blackhead-Persian lambs, as compared with the second-cross South- 
dovrn lambs, is probably due to the lo'wer level of milkprodiiction of 
their dams, resulting., in ia 'greater utilization of other” foodstuffs at 
an earlier age. 

Another contributing factor may be the fact that 'the second 
cross lambs, owing to their higher level of milk intake, were 
capable of combining growth with fattening qualities. Since the 
amount of food required for the production of one pound of body 
fat is considerably higher than, the amount required for the production 
of the same amount of muscular tissue the amount of nutrients 
required per pound gain in live-weight will increase as the propor- 
tion of fat deposition to muscle growth increases. The higher milk 
intake per pound gain in live-weight may therefore be interpreted 
as being partiaMy due to the fact that the lambs reared by the cross- 
bred ewes were able to grow and deposit intra muscular fat at the 
same time. 

The fact that no significant difference could be established in 
the amount of milk consumed per unit gain in live-weight during 
the first three weeks between the Merino first cross and second cross 
lambs and also between the Persian first and second cross lambs 
support the above explanation, since it is doubtful whether any fat 
deposition takes place at such an early age. 

^ Another factor which may perhaps have some influence upon the 
comparative efficiency of milk utilization between first cross Merino 
and first cross Blackhead-Persian lambs is the difference in the 
nutritional requirements for wmol growth between the two crosses. 
In the first-mentioned cross it is likely that a certain amount of the 
available nutritients is used for the production of wool, whereas in 
the latter cross, which is practically non-woolled, no nutrients will 
be used for the production of wool. ' ' 

In the Southdown second crosses no appreciable differences can 
be observed in the amount of wool covering between these two types 
of topcross lambs. It is therefore Very doubtful vy’h.ether there are 
any differences in the re^lative nutritional xequirements for wool 
production between these crosses. The production of wool, as a factor 
which may influence the differences in the efficiency of milk utilisa- 
tion in the Southdown second cross can therefore be eliiiiinated. 

The appreciably more efficient utilization of milk intake by the 
;; .;'''B0eond , .crc^s: :Bla'ckhead^Persian; lambs''’- as:';,€ompared - with the ^second; 
cross Merino lambs cannot be accounted for on differences in the 
level of milk production betw^een the Merino and Blackhead-Persian 
crossbred ewes. The more efficient utilization of the milk supply of 
;■ ::-|heir; ffaniS'vby:\ the' 'Blaqkhead-Persian' second:'/' cross 'lambs '"'''may, 'be '"due: 
to inherent metabolic differences, closely associated with the 
adaptability of the Blackhead-Persian to South African conditions. 
^'■'"''/Shoul'd:'^^ expianatioh:';:prbve;'to '"be'/correc^^^^ it,' would:' :add': yet another^ 
point in favour of the use of Blackhead-Persian ewes for the produc- 
tion" of "fatlambs. ' ' ’ V,' 



'Influence of Milk Yield on the Growth of Lambs; ' , 

In order to analyse the influence of the level of milk production 
on the gains in live-weight of lambs still further, the crossbred ewes 
were divided according to the milk yields, into .the follo.wing groups. 

1 . Ewes producing more than 3,500 02 . of milk. 

2. Ewes producing from 3,000 to 3,500 oz. of milk. 

3. Ewes producing from 2,500 to 3,000 oz. of milk. 

4. Ewes producing from 2,000 to 2,500 oz of milk. 

5. Ewes producing from 1,500 to 2,000 oz of milk. 

In view of the differences observed in the amount of milk con- 
sumed per pound gain in live-weight between , the Southdown top- 
cross lambs out of Merino crossbred ewes and Southdown topcross 
lambs from Blackhead-Persian crossbred ewes, these were analysed as 
two separate groups. 

The results are tabulated in Table VII. 

INFLUtNCE OF LEVELS OF MILK INTAKE ON GROWTH OF LAMBS 
{ NVL OED VAN PEIL VAN MELKINNAME OP ■ GROEl VAN LAMMER5 

lOENAME, , ' . 



PERIOD I 0-3WK 3-SWK 6-9WK 9-I2WK 0-3WK 3-SWK 6-9WK 9-(2WK 

PERDOEi L EVEL OF MILKINTAKE PEILVAN MELKINNAME 

iJ+SSOO 02-ONSE ^ 3000 - 3500 02- ONSE ^ 2500-3000 OZ-ONSE 


^ 2000-250Q OZ-ONSE || 1500 - 2000 OZ-ONSE 

Fin. V.; 

The results shown in Table VII are graphically represented in 
Figure V. The analysis of the data shows that the gains in live- 
weight of the second cross Southdown lambs reared by Blackhead- 
Persian crossbred ewes were significantly (P<;01) higher than 
those from second cross Southdown lambs reared by Merino crossbred 
ewes for the same level of milk intake, 

-T able NVL.~AveTage Gains in Lim Weight. 


A,— *S01JTHI)0WN SECOKB . CEOSS WITH ,,BLA;CKHEAn-FjB»S.L&if''' E 


' Level, of 
:Mllk'm.take. 

Birth- 

weijjjht- 

1st Period 
0-3 weeks. 

2nd Period 
3-6 weeks. 

i ' ■ 

3rd Period 
6-9 weeks. 

Period 
9-12 ' weeks. 

K"' ", , ■ ■ '' 

'Tote!^ gain'"', 

■' m ib. 

, oz. ' . 



lb. 

'tb. 

''..V' 'lb.'"'"-: 

''''''"''lb.,' 

3,800....... i 

90 

14*19 

10*13 

12*04 

9*70 

01*08 

3,000-3,500.. 1 

>,,''9;' 30'' 

12*05 

11*97 

9*23 

7*62 

40*88 

2,.')0O-3.n0O.. ' 

':..V'9-37" '1 

12*02 

10*02 

8*26 

7*72 

38*02 

2,()0n^2,500, . 

8-16 

9*03 

8*51 

8*22 

7*24 


1,500-2,000.. 


6*81 

8*39 

.".''0*00i 

7*26 
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B. — SOUTHDOWK SECOND CROSS WITH MeEINO OEOSSBREB EWES. 


Level of 
Milk intake. 

Birtk* 

weight 

!b. 

1st Period 
0-3 weeks. 

2iid Period 
3-6 weeks. 

3rd Period 
6-9 weeks. 

' 4th Period 
9-12 weeks. 

Total gain 
in ft. j. 

oz. 


lb. 

lb. 

ft. 

ft. 

ft. 

3,500, 

10-01 

12-96 

12-59 

IMS 

9-74 

46-48 

3,000-3.500. . 

8-40 

10-27 

10-07 

8-80 

7-59 

' 36-73 

2,500-3,000. . 

7-85 

8-32 

7-80 ■ 

7-45 

7-43 

30-97 

2,000-2,500. . 

7-05 

6-92 

6-26 

7-24 

6*93 

27-35 

1,500-2,000. . 

7“61 

1 

4*79 

6-00 

5-63 

6-63 

i 

23-05 , 


These results provide further evidence of the increased efficiency 
of milk utilization by second cross lambs from Blackhead-Persian 
crossbred ewes. ' ' , 

Conclusions, 

The marked influence of the differences in the level of milk 
production of the various groups upon the gains in live-weight of 
the lambs clearly demonstrate the importance of the quantitative 
millkproduction of ewes in relation to the growth-rate of lambs. The 
differences in gains made by lambs reared on different levels of milk 
intake are most marked duiung the first periods, i.e, up to six weeks 
of age. These differences again emphasise the fact that it is mainly 
during the early post-natal stages when the growth of lambs is most 
rapid and entirely dependent upon the milk secretion of their dams 
that the weight growth of lambs from low-yielding ewes suffers most. 

It is hardly necessary to stress the economic importance of a 
difference of 23 lb. gain in live-weight at 12 weeks beWeen the 
highest and lowest milk-producing groups. 

T^^^ results clearly emphasise the necessity for a high level of 
milk intake for the production of fatiambs, since it is essential that 
fattening should take place simultaneously ■with growth. It is 
obvious that any deficiency in the milk supply of ew^es cannot be made 
good successfully by supplementary feeding, where a deposition of 
fat is required during the early ^ stages of growth. . The digestive 
system of young suckling lambs is not capable of coping'‘ with un- 
limited quantities of must be noted that the 

digestibility of ordinary feedingstuffs is lower than that of millk. 

rhe results obtained lend strong support to the view expressed at 
an eamer ^age, namely, that the main disability of the Merino and 
Blaekhead-Persian breeds direct production of fat lambs is 

their , low The advantage Tesulting from the 

s’uperi or milking^ qualities of the crossbred ewes for the production 
of sucker lambs has been proved beyond doubt. 
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A Novel Peanut Shelter* 

E* A* Oosthuizen, Professional Officer, College of. Agriculture^ 

Potchefstroom. 

■pXPEEIENCE has shown that when .shelled with the ordinary four- 
^ beater drum, the anioxmt of breakage in peanuts is excessive. 
The breakage is due, in the first place, to the fact that for shelling 
to occur, the distance between beaters and concave has to be reduced 
to a minimum, and, secondl^^ to the shock of impact of the relatively 
narrow beaters on the nuts. 



Wove! Peanut Siieller. 


In the machine illustrated below shock is reduced to a minimum 
by the elimination of the beater effect, while the distance between 
dimm and concave can be adjusted so as to avoid the excessive 
crushing of shelled nuts so charaeteristic of the beater drum. In- 
stead, shelling takes place upon a layer of nuts and shells so that 
a cushioning effect is ohtained. ‘ 

It will be observed that the concave is in the form of an involute 

which, besides facilitating feeding, -makes shelling gr'> dual but 
iipperative hecause of the continued narrowing of the passage to 
thoarc of contact.:'',,,,. 

Furthermore, the drum is in the form of an ellipse so that 
instead of shelling by impact, the nut is siibieeted to a gra 
increasing pressure as well as to a rasping action, by virtue of 
the eccentricity of the drum. 
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\CONtA^‘* 


'MOO<S 


Method of Designing Concave. 


Df :;ah A: 


A Novel Peanto Shellee. 


Tlie drum can ^ be raised or lowered as required by adjustmeiit 
of the tmnnioii ' axis. 

The layer of thin rods forming, the surface of the concave, ahd 
the ends, of the drum are spaced ^ j in. ' and in. centres 

respectively. 

In' the "larger machines a better drum balance and an increased 
output can be obtained by using two ellipsi with their major , axes 
at right angles to one another. 



Nursery Quarantines* 

The following nursery qURrantines were in force on 1 May 1944:—“ 

(1) Beaulieu Nurseries, Forestdale Siding, P.B. Grahamstown, C.P., on 
citrus (all)i Air red ;,sc‘ale.: 

<2) , A!exari;der’s.''N'UJt*series, liawrence Street, .GrahaiUBtown,, ' 

(all), for red scale. 
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Pear Meal For Pigs* 

G* W* Johnston and J. C* Swart, Department of Animal Husbandry ,, 
Stellenbosch-Elsenburg College of Agricnlture* 

D uring the 1943 fmit season a considerable quantity of pear 
meal was manufactured by the Deciduous .Fruit Board* This 
meal was made by drying codling-moth infested and other low grada 
pears, unsuitable, for human consumption, and grinding the dried 
pears into a coarse meal. A quantity of this meal was supplied gratis 
to the College for experimental purposes. Two experiments with 
this meal have been completed. 

Since pear meal is a comparatively unknown feed, a brief 
description of it may be of interest: — 

Pear meal has a very sweet and attractive smell. It is very 
palatable and was readily eaten. Although by the end of the experi- 
ment the pear meal must have been at least 9 months old, it retained 
its weet aroma and did not appear to have been attacked by any insect 
or fungous pests. As at present prepared, this feed gives a certain 
amount of extra work as it forms a sticky mass in the bags. However, 
when broken up and rubbed’ between the hands, it readily breaks up 
agaio into a meal. The analysis is as follows: — 

^ Moisture 8-5 per cent. 

Protein ' 2*5 per cent. 

Fat ... ... ... 0*7 per cent. 

Crude fibre 8*1 per cent. 

N. free extract ... ... ... 78*2 per cent. 

Ash ... 2-0 per cent. 

The other feeds used were those usually used by pig farmers in 
the western Cape Province, 

The mealie meal was yellow straight run. The rye meal was rye 
coarsely ground by our own hammer mill. The fish meal was of a 
well-known brand manufactured in Cape Town. 

The acorns were picked up at Elsenburg. They were thoroughly 
dry when fed and were, unfortunately, bady damaged by weevils 
before the end of the experiment. 


First Experiment. 

The pigs used in this experiment were pure-bred Large Blacks 
and pure-bred Large Whites. The Large Blacks were born on 26 
June 1943, and the Large Whites , on 28 June 1943. The treatment 
given to both litters was as follows : The sows farrowed in sties. Both 
the sows and the young pigs were allowed to run out in an attached 
camp where a little grazing was available. When 14 days old, the 
sows were placed in camps sown to oats which had been grazed short 
by ewes with lambs. At 3 weeks of age creep feeding of the piglings 
commenced. At 8 weeks of age the pigs were weaned. The average 
weight'.^at w the'' '9 :p the. Large-Black Titter and the 

7 pigs in the Large- White litter was in both cases 47 lb. 

The pigs were weaned by being placed in the sties. Advantage 
was taken of this opportunity to dose the pigs for round worms with 
santonin and calomel. Unfortunately, at ’this stage the pigs received 
a setback owing to the feeding of new season’s mealie meal which 
had been milled when too wet and had heated in the bags. Pear meal 
was not fed to the pigs prior to the commencement of the experiment, 
which started on 4 September 1943. 

Six pigs were selected from each litter and divided into two 
^otips. Each group consisted of three Large Blacks and three Large: 
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^ The experiment may be divided Into two periods. In the first 
period the pi^s. were rim in the same two camps in which they had 
run with. their mothers. As stated, these camps had been sown to 
oats, and while the pigs were in the sties being weaned and dosed, 
the camps were heavily grazed by sheep. The pigs remained 8 weeks 
in these camps. Owing to ^ the high state of fertility in the camps 
which had been used ^as pig camps for some years, the oats, grew 
luxuriantly, and six pigs were insufficient to keep the growth down. 
Towards the end of the eighth week the fibre content of the oats was 
rather high for pigs. The meal mixture for the pigs at this §tage 
was for the first group : — 

200 Ib. mealie meal, 100 lb. rye meal, 30 lb. fish meal. 

The ^second group received only 100 lb. mealie meal, the other 
100 lb. of mealie meal being replaced by 100 lb. pear ineaL In 
addition the pigs were fed | Ih. acorns for each lb. of meal fed. The 
acorns weie only fed once a day. 

During the second period the pigs were confined in sties. Tliey 
were fed the same meal mixture, except that the fish meal was 
reduced to 15 lb. Acorns were fed at the same rate as before. Since 
the white pigs -were rather lighter than the Large Blacks, they were 
kept in separate pens, but were fed the same amount. The second 
period lasted for 51 days. 

Results of First Experiment, 

The pigs were last weighed before being fed on the morning of 
20 December. They were railed to Gouda and were again weighed 
at 2 p.in. on the 21st, The percentage loss in weight between the 
two weighings was 4*6 per cent, in the case of the pear-metal group 
and 3*3 per cent, in the case of the first group. The dressing per- 
centage was 78*0 per cent. in. the pear-meal group and 80*4 per cent, 
in group without pear meal. All weights are given in lb. 

Table I. 



Geottp 1. 

Group 2. 

Without 
Pear nieaL 

With Pear 
meal. 

First Pericd. 



.Number of pi^S' in e^’perimont. .■ 

S ' 

6, 

Duration of period in davs. 

' '56' 

m 

Average weight at beginning of experiment.. 

■ .'55-5' ' 

,' ,66*5, ' ' 

Avera^ce weight at end of ^fst period. . . • , . ... .......... 

136-8 

'".131,-2" , 

Total . ino'^m'.e per^ group. ......... i 

464-0 

448-0.', 

Daily inereaf'.e per pig. 

' l-SS' 

' ' 1-33 

Meal eonRumod ■ per gronp. 

1030 

1030 . 

/Aeorns consumed per group. 

■■ 615' • 

516 

Meal eonRumed per tb. live-w^eight increase. . .......... . . 

'■2-210,:' 

" '2-200' ' 

Acorns consumed per tb. liye-weigbi increase, . , . , . . , , , . . 

1-1O0' 


Be''ond Perio d 



'Duration of period in days. ..... . . . . . ' 

^'■" ' ■ 61"' ■ 

'61 " 

Average weight at beginning of period. . . .... , . . 

, 132- 8' , 

' 131-2 " 

Ave»*age weight at end of period. . , . . . . ... . 

210.0 

108-8. '■ 

"TotaMBcrease par group. ; 

463-0 

, '40'6"' 

Daily increase per pig. . - •*;. > ... ...... , 

'.1-51',,.. 

, 1-33' 

Mfal consumed per-group. . 

1368 



684 

,"■ 684 ,' : 

Meal consumed per Ife. live- weight increase.. . V. ■* . . 

"2*06 ■ ■ 

'.t'''3,'-37",. .'■'. 

AeAmft Aonstimed mr Th. Hve-w'eirht inc’"eas6. - ; , ........ 


'.. l.fiR :■'■ 
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Geoup L 

" Geoup 2, 


-Without 
Pear meaJ. 

With ■ Pear 
meal ' 

(Jmnplete Mxperim. ni, 

Number of pigs in ex petimeiife. 

6 

0 

Buratioii oi' experiment in day?^. 

107 

107 

Average weight at beginning of experiment., 

55-5 

56*6 

Average weight at end oi experiment 

210 

198*8' 

tTotal loerease per group. 

927*0 

854*0 

Daily iiicrea,s 0 p,er pig. 

1*M 

1-33 

Meal consumed |>or group. 

2398 

2398 

■Acorns consumed per group. ' 

1190 

■ 1199 ' 

Meal consumed per lb. iive- weight increase. 

2*58 

2-80 

Acorns consumed per Ib. live- weight increase... 

1*29 

1-40 


Second Experiments 

In this experiment only Large Whites were nsed. Two, sows 
farrowed on 23 and 30 July 19435 respectively. The sows were kept 
in sties for 14 days as in the previous experiment. They and their 
litters were then put in lucerne camps. There was excellent grazing 
in the camps. The litters were started feeding in creeps when 3 weeks 
old. The first litter developed digestive disturbance due to the heated 
mealie meal referred to in the first experiment. They were weaned 
at 9 weeks. The average weight of 12 pigs was then 45 lb. The 
second litter was weaned at 8 weeks and the 11 pigs averaged 41 lb. 

They were weaned in the sties, but were not dosed. Twenty of 
the twenty-three pigs available were selected and divided into two 
groups.' . , * 

This experiment may be divided into two parts. In the first 
part the pigs were run on lucerne grazing. Two camps sown the 
previous year to lucerne were available, and were the same camps in 
which the pigs had run prior to weaning. There was more lucerne in 
the camps than the pigs were able to consume. As there was a con- 
siderable amount of separated milk available, it was decided to use 
separated milk instead of fish meal as used in the previous experi- 
ment. In other respects the treatment was the same- 
200 lb. mealie meal, 

2 ib. separated milk for each lb. of meal, fed, and 
I lb. acorns for each lb. of meal. 

"In'', the pear-meal,"group 100' ,lh.' of. 'mealie meal 'was' replace, d' by*' 
100 lb. of pear meal. . 

The pigs remained on the lucerne for 10 weeks. 

During the second period the pigs “were confined in sties, 5 to 
each sty- They were fed exactly the same mixture as in the first 
period- The fattening^ period lasted for 45 days. No acorns were 
available for the last six days of the experiment and the meal fed to 
both groups was increased by 8 lb. per day. The separated milk 
was not increased as the extra meal was fed to Tepla'ee ''the,' acom^ 
ThroTi{?li<Jut the experiment the healtK of the pigs was good and 
j|iiti|faietor|:{gain^ ; ;V 

®| pi^ in te experiments SnSered somewhat from sttn- 
iW|iiiv^m?Mi^#^!^?';^"^Wcerue :were:';:;inpre: severely ; afe 
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those on the oatsj but it was not severe enough seriously to affect 
their growth, ' , ■ . 

Results of . Second Experiment, , 

The final weights were taken afi6.30 a.m. on the„24 July. The pigs 
were then fed and dispatched the same afternoon to Gouda. At 
2 p.m. the following day they were again weighed at Gouda and, then 
slaugditered. Details are given in Table II below. 

The pear-iiiear group, lost 4*5 per cent, between the weighing at 
Elsenburg and the weights taken at Gouda. The group without pear 
meal lost 3*9 per cent. The dressed weight of the pear-meal group 
was (SO *3 per cent, of the weights taken at Gouda. The group with- 
out pear meal dressed at 81;1 per cent. All weights are given in lb. 

Table II. 



Gnoup 1. 

Geouf 2. 


Without 

With Pear 


Pear meal. 

' meal. 

Tir^i Period; 



Number oi pigs in pexperiment. 

10 

10' 

Duration of period in days 

70 

70 

Average weight nt beginning of experiment... 

48-9 

49-3 ■ 

Average weight at end of first period 

138*9 

137*0 

Total inttrease per group. 

900*0 

877*0 

Dailv increase per pig. 

1-28 

1-25' , 

Me«l consumed per group. 

1688 

1688 ' 

Acorns consumed per group. 

844 

844 ' 

Milk oonsumc'd per group. 

3376 

3376 

Mi'll! consumtd per lb. live-weight increase 

1 1*87 

1-92 

Aiiorns consumed per lb. live- weight increase. 

•93 

•96 

Milk consumed per lb. live- weight increase. 

3-75 ; 

3*84, 

Perioi* 



Durali on of |)enod in days 

44 

44 ■ 

Average weight at beginning of period.. 

138-9 

137-0 ■ 

Average weight at end of experiment... 

208*9 

202-6 

Total increase per group.. 

700-0 

655-0 

Daily increase per pig. 

1-69 

'" '1-48 

Meal consumed per group. 

1918 

1918 

Acorns consumed per group. ; . . , . ..... 

816 

816 

Milk consumed per group 

3748 

3748 ' 

Meal consumed per lb. live-weight increase 

■2-74 ' 

■ 2*92 

Acorns consumed per Tb. live- weight increase... . .... .... 

1-16 

T-23'' ■ 

Milk consumed per lb. Ii\e- weight increase., ............ 

5.;- 35' . ; 

■ 5-'72,'' 

Complele Err.flTimnd, 



Number of pigs in experiment. , . . , . . . . . ............ 



Duration of ex|>eriment in duvs., 

' '114" 

'. 114 ' 

Average weight at beginning of experiment... ..... . . .... 

48-9 

■'. "49-3.' . .■' 

Average weight at end of experiment.* 

208-9 

■ 202-6 ,' ■■■■■ 

Total increase per group. . .... . , 

1600-0 

■: '1632*0 .' 

■Daily increase' per pig.^. . .,.,i 

' 1-40 ■'.. 

''■' '.■'l'*34 

Meal ■ <«>nsumed , per gtoup, ..... ■ . . 

3606 

■."'3606'.'/ 

Acorns - consumed per group." . * .■ ..... * i 

1660 


.Milk eonsumed .per group;. ... .. . . ... . . *.'i . . i 

"■ ■:7.124' ' 

' 'Tm' .’ ■' 

Meal consumed per lb. live- weight increase.. , . . ... ...... 

^ ''2-25v 

.'.■ ■■■: 2-35'".' ' 

Acorns consumed per tb. live- weight Increase. . . ... ..... . 

■. :.i-03'' ' 

■.' :'l-08', .■■: 

Milk consumed per lb. live- weight increase. . . 

■,,':::"4-45' 

. ' ' ■"■^. '. ,i 

4-.66 


The Bacon Sides. 

Unfortunately, in the first experiment the markings on the sides 
became illegible in the curing process. The Large Blacks were^ 
however, too short, too fat, and too heavy in the shoulder. 
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In the second experiment 18 sides were available from, eacb group 
and were classified as follows : - — 

Lean Medium. Heawy. 
sizeable. 

Pear-meal Group 13 5 — 

Witliout pear meal 9 6 3 

, Tlie larger proportion of lean sizable was probably due to 
tbe rather low fattening qnalitites of pear meal as opposed to mealie 
meal. This was also reflected in the lower back-fat measurements of 
the pear-meal group. The fat of the pear-meal fed pigs was harder 
than that of the group without pear m?aL, Had- the pigs been, pur- 
chased on a cured quality basis^, the pear-meal pigs whould have 
recovered some and possibly all of the loss incurred owing to the 
lower weight at the time of sale. 

Conclusions. 

(1) Pear meal does not have as high fattening qualities as mealie 
meal, hut in times of shortages of mealie meal it is of considerable 
value in replacing a portion of the mealie meal fed to pigvS., ^ 

(2) If pear meal can he sold at a somewhat lower price than 
mealie meal, it is well worth purchasing as a feed for pigs, 

(3) When pigs are purchased in South Africa on a qualit3r basis 
pear meal can be regarded as being a suitable feed with a view to 
improving the quality of mealie-meal fed to pigs. 

Aclmoivledgmemts— The authors wish to thank the Deciduous 
Fruit Board for providing the pear meal free of charge for conducting 
the experiment, and the Imperial Cold Storage Co., Ltd., for pro- 
viding all facilities to weigh, handle and measure the carcases and 
sides. We specially wish to thank Mr. Hiscock for grading the cured 
sides and for his valuable criticism and comments. 


CITRUS FRUIT FOR FARM LABOURERS. I 




^ During the present Citrus Season, oranges will be made I 
available to farmers, on behalf of their farm labourers, at I 
Is. 3d. per pocket, rail free, by the Citrus Board, under j 

Scheme (C) of the State-Aided Citrus Fruit Distribution | 

Scheme. ' ■ , , ■ ■ . ' | 

The quantity ordered per week must not be less than five | 
pockets 'per consignment. , , Orders for.. more, than five' pockets | 
must, "upon first, 'application, be supported' by a "certifieate I 
signed by "a 'magistrate,,' ..iiistice of the 'peace,' 'police "O'fficer or ■■■ I 
eomiil issioner of oaths, that the quantity of fruit ordered is I 
intended solely for consumption by the farmer^ s labourers, { 
the number of ^ w their dependants, must be stated j 

on the form obtainable from the Secretary, Citrus Board, | 
P.O. Box 1158, Pretoria. I 

It is trusted that farmers will make full use of these I 
attractive facilities offered by the Department of Social I 
Welfare through the Citrus Board. | 
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Price Review for April 1944.^ 

SLAUGHTER CATTLE , — Tlie Joliannesburg market was well 
supplied witli slaugliter cattle during the previous month. Offerings 
of mediums and especially compounds were plentiful. National mark 
primes and other best grades were also supplied in moderate quanti^ 
ties. In general, prices showed a weaker tendency, e.g., primes 
dropped from S5s. dd. per 100 lb. estimated dressed weight on the 
hoof in March to 7Ss. Id. in April; ordinary primes from Sis. Od. to 
73s. 9d. ; good mediums from 75s. 5d. to G9s. 2d. and compounds from 
G3s. lOd. 'to 57s. lOd. 

On the Durban market, supplies consisted chiefly of second and 
third grade cattle. Super qualities w^ere very scarce. All grades, 
except undergrade beef, were sold at maximum prices during the first 
half of the month, but as a result of increasing supplies during the 
last half of the month, maximum prices could not be realized. 

Slaughter Sheep . — Moderate supplies of slaughter sheep came on 
the Johannesburg market. Offerings included mainly medium 
mermos. The demand was good throughout and prices firm. The 
saiiie average price level was obtained for prime merinos as during 
'March, 'e.g., 13s. Od. per,, lb. estimated dressed weight.' 'Prices 'for, 
mediuhi' mermos, however, advanced- from 10’ 9d. per lb., estimated 
,dressed weight to','lI*,8d,. ' 

,' On the' Durban market a^good - dema'nd '^for' slaughter sheep was,, 
experienced' and maximum prices were obtained. ' , , 

Slanghter, Ptgs^,~On the J.ohannesburg , market ' the demand for,,' 
baconers was , moderate. There 'was a 'fairly; heavy supply, 'which, was ' 
soldmt aTittle' lower'level than that'of the previous-' month , e.g., 'prime 
baco'ners-at 7’5d;.',per lb. live weight 'a'nd prime porkers, at 7 *1(1. p'e,r 
',1b.. 'live'' wei,g,ht. : "On,,: the Durban. market supplies 'consisted chiefly ■ of ■' 
prime-, and " 2nd' 'grade baconers .and: porkers'- ,P'rice-s'4emained'-' on-.'the ' 
;":sa,,m6 level;' as -.during the, previous month.-;;,,',' 

V p,rices Hieiitioned; ■ are ave-rage. ' 
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Grain mid Forage, — Altlaougli an increase was experit‘;'ued in the 
siipplj of dry beans prices increased as a result of the keen demand, 
e.g., kaffirbeans on the Johannesburg market increased from 35s. Od* 
to 3Ss. 9d. per bag; small white from 36s. -3d. to 47s. Id. and speckled 
sugar from 62s. 6d. to 71s. 6d. Supplies of lucerne were smaller on 
the Cape' Town and Durban markets. The Johannesburg market was 
well supplied and as a result of a firm demand prices advanced from 
4s. lOd., to 5s. 3d. per 100 lb. and from 6s. 9d. to 7s.' 6d. on the Cape 
Town market. Supplies of tefi-hay improved hut oat-hay remained 
scarce. 

Potatoes — The supplies , of potatoes were very limited on all 
markets, while the quality was also unsatisfactory. Consequently a 
sharp increase in prices %vere experienced. On the Johannesburg 
market prices of 1st 'grade National Mark No. 2 increased from 
17s. Id. per bag for March to 27s. lid. for April and Transvaal No. 1 
from IGs, to 23s. per bag. On the Cape Town market prices reached 
a very high level and up to 45s. per bag was realized. 

Onions , — Smaller supplies were ofi'ered and sold at satisfactory 
prices throughout. Cape onions sold at 16s. lOd. per bag on the 
Johannesburg market in comparison with 14s. lOd. for the previous 
month. 

Tomatoes , — Supplies of tomatoes were small on most markets and 
prices firm. Supplies on the Johannesburg market, however, increased 
from the beginning of the month, and prices consequently dropped 
from Ss. Id. per tray for March to 5s. lOd. for April. 

Vegetables ,^ — Supplies decreased in general. Consignments were 
irregular and consequently lower average prices w^ere realized for 
most kinds of vegetables. On the Johannesburg market green beans 
and green peas were fairly plentiful as a result of increased supplies 
from the lowveld and sold at lower prices than during March. 

Frmf. -—During the past month the fruit division of the markets 
changed over from deciduous fruit to heavier consignments of tropical 
fruit. Apple consignments, however, remained large, while 
decreasing supplies of pears and grapes w^ere experienced. Prices of 
the latter fruit consequently increased. Citrus fruit arrived on the 
market in increased quantities and was sold at the lower fixed wfinter- 
price levels. Large supplies of avocados and guavos were offered and 
prices dropped a little in general. Pineapples and bananas were 
scarcer than during March. 

Eggs and Poultry,— The supply of eggs decreased and sold at 
higher prices. Prices of new-laid eggs on the Johannesburg market 
mcreavsed from 2s. lOd. to 3s. Id. per dozen. The supply of 
was firm and prices showed a slight increase. 


Iiwfex of Field Crops Pastoral 

Products. 


As siio-wTi elsewhere in this issue tliis index increased from 167 in 
‘March lo 162 in April (basic period '1936-37-1938-39). The most 
important price increases occurred in the following groups; — 

te® % from 124 to 132 mainly as n, result of the increase 

llJiijpticeapf lucernpv: : : 

Crops^ij ' e.^. j ’frbm' 179;;tp,262'as ' a result of the- 
morose in of potatoes, onions and dry beans. 
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3. Poultry and poultry products, e.g., from 240 to 279 mainly 
as a result of the increase, in prices of eggs. , 

The most important ■ decrease occhrred in the group slaughter 
stock, e.g., from 174 to 170 as a ■ result of a decline in prices of 
slaughter cattle. 


Potato Prices. 

As. a result of superfluous rains the summer crop of potatoes of the 
High Veld of Transraal, which is the most important potato produc- 
tion area of this country, was considerably decreased and a relative 
shortage occurred on the important markets. Prices realized a very 
high level with a tendency to advance still further. 

On account of this, the Grovernment has decided to exercise a 
certain amount of price control. A maximum retail price of 5 lbs. 
for Is. , has been fixed, viz., from 21 April 1944. This decision, 
however lias been withdrawn and as from 5 May, 1944, a maximum 
price of 5 lbs. for Is. has been fixed for any quantity of potatoes 
sold by any person. In other words, producers prices, as well as 
wholesale and retail prices, may not exceed the amount calculated 
at the rate of 5 lbs. for Is. ' 

Por full particulars regarding this price fixation, see the 
Government Gazette Extraordinary of the 5th May, 1944. 

The failure of the summer crop, however, makes it very 
essential that the winter production in the Lowvelfl areas should 
be increased and the Government accordingly decided to announce 
in advance, a minimum price of 22s. 6d. per bag for 1st grade 
potatoes marketed during the period 1st August to 15th November 
of this year. Where necessary the Controller of Foodstuffs will 
operate on the various markets, during this period, in order to ensure 
that this minimum price be realized by the producer. 


Prices of Maize and Maize Products for the 
194344 Crop. 

Prices of all maize. 'and/maize, products have been' fixed, as follows," 
for the ' present season commencing I May 19441 

Pfoducers^ Producers must, -sell . at' the following ''prices 



Oradm 2 arid 

Grades S, 4, 



6. 


r .' Grade 8. 


s. d. . 

: . ' s. ' 

'd.' 

In bass..'. . 


. ' :r7: ,4 

IT;'! 

"In elevat'Ors...,,.,'. , 

■ 16, ,5„"' 


■' '',.'"16' ""0' 


These ;'''p,i’ices'''a're'free-on-railvse^ station. 


' ■ 'To pro,diic,ers who. market' more than -500 bags in all during the 
'season, the,; B.oard; ';wil'l;.make, a supplementary .,p,ayment,: of; '6d. ',pe,r,' 

■hag'':ni;4he''end''nf'';.the 'Season,.:/, .I/'"'!''' 

' '411'. '' ''■ 7 ''v 
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C 07 isw 7 nefS^ 'prices "will 1)6 maintained on tli8 level of last 37'ear*s 
averag’e. This lias been made possil.)le as a i''esiilt of a subsidy’' wliicli 
the Government will make available to the consumer in general. 

Maximum consumers’ prices will be 18s, 7d. per bag for grades 
2 and G; 18s. 5d. per bag for grades'3, 4, 5,^ and 7 and 18s. 2d. per 
for grade S. llailage and other transportation costs are to be paid 
by the buyer and are not included in these prices. 

Maximum consiiiiiers’ prices as well as iiiaximum millers’ prices 
have also been fixed for all kinds of maize products. 

In the case of seed maize a minimum price of £1 per bag has 
been fixed. 

For full particulars regarding the buying and selling of maize 
and maize, products during the present season, see the Government 
Gazette Extraoidinar}- of 28th April, 1944. 


Index of Prices Paid for Farming Requisites. 


Year and Month. 

Imple- 

ments. 

(«) 

Ferti- 

lizers. 

(b) 

Fuel. 

' (e) 

Bags. 

id) 

1 

' Feeding 
Studs. 

(«) 

1 

Fencing 

Material. 

if) 

Dipping 

and 

Spra.ving 

Material. 

(g) 

Building 

MatenuL 

ih) 

Base— 









mo-sa 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

300 

100 

ll)S9 

1U5 

100 

08 

140 

00 

114 

101) 

103 

1040 

120 

129 

117 

171 

05 

' 170 

312 

124 

lou. 

124 

170 

124 

175 

109 

208 

115 

144 

'1042—'' 









Jiiniiary.. 

121 

140 

125 

188 

115 

229 

117 

104 

April...,.,.,,.. 

. 122 

140 

134 

104 

127 

228 

in- 

103 

.July < 

124 

146 

140 

220 

147 

231 

ns 

107 

October. . . . . . , . . 

'124 ' 

140 

152 

■ 224 

145 

230 

' 118 ' 

'171 

1943— , 









January, 

120 

145 

154 

232 

144 

238 

123 

174 

April.. 

126 

145 

154 

234 

350 

238 

123 

176 

Julv... 

120 

245 "'' ' ' 

160 

235 

155 

230 

331 

179 

'October.,..'..,., 

' 142, 

108 

150 

, 249 

149 

240 

131 

181 

1944— ' 









'' ',Jammry,(i). 

' 154 

101 

150 

304 

149 

■' 240' 

131 

182 

April.. ..... , , 

149' 

',101', 

150 

301 

, , 

151 

236 

' 131 

. 184 


.composllioa of "the ahore groaps, (The items are' weighted' according to their respectlfe,, 

(a). PloiiRhs, 'planters, seed drills, harrows,. raltiTators, iidgcrs, mowers, ' binders,' hay rakes." sliago cutten. 

jiamnier mills, separators, vvindniiUs, shares, land sides, mouldboards, knife* pithiaii, guard. 

(5) Superphosphate, arrimoWtiro sulphate, potash-raftriate, boaemeal. 

(c> Petrol, power paraffin, crude oil, grease, lubricating oil. 

(d),. Woolpacks,. '.'.grain bags, 'Sail twine, "'hi nder twine. ''. 


(e) Mealies, bran, oats, lucerne, groundnut-oil cake, honemeal, salt. 
(/)' Fencing wire,', sta'ndards,' haling wire,' ' 


(S' ; Bordeaux.rnixturey lime sulphur, arsenate of lead, cyanogas. Cooper's sheep dip, "little’s, dip, 'TIxoI cattle dip*' 
(ill) Cornigated', ti»Q, 'deals,': ceJueU'fc^^ flooring boards. 


ii) Pteiimliiaiy.'.' 
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Index of Prices of Field Crops and Animal Products. 

(Basic period 1936-37 to 1938-39 = 100.) 


Seasof 
( l8t July to 
SOth June). 

Summer 

Cereals. 

(a) 

Winter 

Cereals. 

(5) ■ 

Hay. 

(r) 

Other 

Field 

Crops. 

id) 

Pastoral 

Products. 

( e ) 

Dairy 

Products. 

if) 

Slaughter 

Stock. 

(i;) 

Poultry 

and 

Poultry 

Products, 

(n 

Com- 

bined 

Index, 

Weights. 

1# 

13 

2 

3 

34 

6 

17 

6 

lOft 

1938 39........ 

92 

107 

96 

89 

79 

102 

106 

92 

01 

1939-40....... 

80 

107 

77 

95 

115 

105 

106 

89 

103 

1940-41 

10® 

113 

106 

156 

102 

108 

310 

104 

108 

1941-42 

121 

134 

143 

203 

102 

131 

134 

145 

123 

1942-43. ...... 

160 

149 

144 

159 

122 

147 

167 

173 

146 

1943— 










January. ...... 

160 

152 

235 

116 

121 

138 

165 

159 

143 ■ 

February 

163 

1.52 

133 

117 

122 

13S 

156 

39S 

145 ‘ 

March 

161 

152 

145 

120 

3 *>2 

138 

159 ■ 

230 

147 

April 

159 

152 

145 

143 

122 

138 

163 

' 279 

151 

3Iay 

169 

1.52 

147 

1.58 

122 

162 

365 

337 

159 

June...., 

169 

■ 152 

169 

166 

122 

162 

166 

214 

1.52 

July.- 

170 

152 

178 

187 

I'^O 

175 

182 

395 

156 

August 

170 

]r>2 

179 

181 

122 

381 

184 • 

182 

256 ■ 

■September 

169 

152 

186 

184 

122 

181 

201 

180 

'158 

October 

169 

152 

161 

189 

122 

181 

198 

169 

157 

November. .... 

169 

183 

127 

268 

122 

344 

197 

171 

159 

December 

16® 

183 

124 

204 

122 

144 

194 

200 

160 . 

1944— 










January., 

168 

183 

137 

179 

122 

144 

183 

216 

158 

Fci>niary 

168 

183 

134 

188 

122 

344 

176 

235 

158 

March 

167 

]s3 

124 

179 

122 

344 

374 

240 

157 

April 

167 

183 

132 

262 

122 

144 

170 

279 

162 


(a) Maize and kafSrcora. 
(I!?) Wheat, oats and rye. 
(c) Lucerne and ted' hay. 


id) Potatoes, sweet- potatoes, 
onions and dried beaus. 

(tf) Wool* mohair, hides and skins. 


if) Butterfat, dioese milk and 
' condensini? milk. 

(q) Cattle, j^heep and pip. 
ih) Fowls, turkeys and eggo^ 


Average Prices of Slaughter Cattle. 


Beef per lOi) !h. 


Season 
( 1st June to 
3ist May). 

Johannesburg, (a) 

Cape Tow'n. 

(fl) 


Durban 

. ih) 



Prime, 

No. 1. 

Good 
Medium. 
No. 2. 

Medium. 
No. 3. 

Com- 
pound. 
No. 4. 

Prime. 
No. 1. 

'Good 
Medium. 
No. 2. 

Medium. 
No. 3. 

N.5L 
Good, 
No. 1. 

Good 
Medium. 
No. 2. 

Medium 
No. 3. 


8. d. 

8. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. d. 

8, d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s.. d. 

s. 

'd. 

i. 

d. 

1938-39......... 

30 0 

36 

3 

33 

9 

31 7 

36 8 

34 

3 

31 

11 

— 

33 

0 

_ 

— 

'2939-40.. 

38 5 

35 

5 

33 

0 

30 10 

37 11 

35 

4 

32 

0 


.33 

7 

_ 

— 

1940-41 

41 4 

37 

11 

34 

n 

32 4 

41 1 

38 

0 

34 

9 


84 

0 

■ 31 

3 

1941-42 

52 1 

47 

4 

42 

0 

38 4 

52 3 

48 

1 

43 

1 

45 9 

_ 

- ' 

40, 

3 ' 

1942-43' 

63 2 

'67 

9 

51 

5' 

46 1 

60 4 

50 

3 

50 

6 ' 

55 11 


45 

'■0',. 

1943— ' 

















January....,,. 

62 10 

57 

2 

52 

1 

47 10 

63 11 

59 

3 

53 

9 

55' 9' 

51 

0 

45 

6 

'' Fet*ruary. .. 

60 11 

55', 

8 

40 

n 

44 5 

62 8 

58 

3 

51 

9 

55 1 

60 

4, 

43 

U 

March 

59 2 

54 

4 

48 

1 

43 4 

57 8 

53 

8 

47 

8 

52 1 

4.0 

S': 

41 

O' ■ 

April 

60 8 

55 

8 

48 

4 

43 4 

59 7 

65 

0 

40 

5 

52". 5' 

47. 

2 

.42 

1 

May.....'..',,.. 

50 'U 

55 

3 

48 

11 

43 9 

61 3 

50 

n 

51 

0 

52 6 

47' 

6 

'42 

6. 

■ June. .... 

68 2' 

54 

9 

46 

10 

46 2 

58 U 

54 

8' 

40 

2 .. 

52 ■ 0 

47: 

6 

42 

6 

July... 

60 10 

63 11 

60 

3 

55 0 

66 5 

60 

2 

53 

,5 

57 10 

50 

5 

45. 

O'.'.' 

August. ....... ■ 

70 8 

65 

.3' 

60 

6 

66 0 

75 4 i 

67 

9 

58 10 

63 O'" 

.'55 

0' ■' 

49 

0. 

Sei'dernber.'. . . . 

76 U 

72 

10 

69 

0 

65 8 

76 4 : 

68 

7 

60 

6,' ', 

03". .0 

'55" 

0 

'49 

o^. 

■October....'.'.... 

81 11 

77 

10 

70 

8 

65 S 

78 11 1 

72 

0 

64 11 

,63 , 0 

55 

0 

49', 

0 

' ..Kovember. . . 

81 0 

75 

5 

69 

5 

63 10 

87 10 ' 

78 11 

69 

'3 '■ 

63 , 0 

65 

0 "' 

49 

0 .■, 

^ 'December.,'. . 

.73 8, . 

69 

2 

62 

10 

57 10 

89'' 2' 

82 

2 

'72;. 

2" 

63 , a"' 

, 55,' 

.0 

,49 

■'0 

1944— ' ■ ■ ■ 

















January. 

69 11 

66' 

2 

60 

11 

55 8 

82 10 ! 

77 

8 

68 

0 

63 '.0 

5.5, 

0. 

'■'.49 ■, 

"'O''" 

' February, ...... 

68 ' 6 

64 

2 

56 

2 

48 6 

75 8 

70 10 

' ' 62 

■"6 '. 

63 , 'O' 

65 ■■ 

0 ' 

'4,9 

0 

.'■'March......'.,..' 

'"60 ' '3 

60 

4' 

53 

2 ' ' 

46 6 

70 10 ; 

65 

2 

■59 

2 

'63'' ■O':,"'. 

"55'. 

■.O'' 

,49 ■■■ 

^■'0...'" 

'.' 'April, ........... 

'64 0 

57 

4' 

49 

2 

43 2 

63 0 

,'57 

■9', 

,51 

7 

,■61' ■■8'.' 

.62.' 

1' 

' 46 '..', 

'"1" ,■' 


(a) Estimated dressed , weight of cattle as sold on the boot ' ■■■ , 

|o) Bressed weight of carcase sold' on, the hook. 'According to' hew .meat regulations, as .from Oetoher, l'04'2,,isro. ,,1, 
eoriegponds approximately to good,,iij'o., 2 ,to good .medium, and'Ko. S to medium. 
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Eaeiiin(5 in South Afsica 


June 1944 


Average Prices of Sheep and Lambs. 


SEASOlf 
(1st June to 
81st May,) 

Mukon (per Ib.). 

Lamb (Prime) (per lb.). 

Johannesburg, (a) 

Cape Town, (a) 

Durban. (6) 

Johan- 

nesburg. 

(a). 

Cape 

Town. 

(a) 

Dur- 

ban. 

(b) 

No. 1. 

Merino Hamels. 

Cross- 

breds. 

Merino. 

Persians 

and 

Cross- 

breds. 

Prime. 
No. 1. 

Medium. 
No. 2. 

Prime. 

Medium. 

Prime. 

Prime. 

Prime. 


d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

1938-39......... 

0-3 

5-6 

5-8 

5-8 

6-9 

6-1 

5-3 

6-7 

6-4 

8-3 

1939-40 

0*5 

6-0 

■5*9 

6-9 

5-9 

6-3 

6-5 

0-8 

0-6 

8-0 

1940-4! 

6-7 

0-1 

6-2 

61 

6-8 

6-5 

5-S 

7-0 


8-0 

1941-42 

8-3 

7-4 

7-5 

7-7 

7-6 

7-7 

6-9 

8-6 

8-1 

8-8 

1942-43 

11*5 

9*8 

9-8 

10*7 

10-6 

10-5 

9-0 

11-4 

30-8 

11-3 

1943— 











January 

11-2 

9-4 

9-5 

10-8 

10*4 

10-7 

9-9 

31-2 

10*8 

IM 

Eebniary 

" 10‘5 

8-6 

8-2 

101 

lO-l 

10-5 

9-4 

10-4 

10-2 

11-0 

■: March. 

11-5 

9-8 

9-0 

11-7 

11-1 

10-2 

9-1 

11-5 

11-3 

10-9 

April 

12-0 

10'2 

9-5 

12-4 

n-6 

10-3 

9-5 

12-0 

11-S 

11-0 

May 

12-0 

10-3 

9-0 

IM 

n-1 

10-3 

9-5., 

U-8 

31-2 

11-0 

June.. 

11-4 

10'2 

104 

10-8 

11-0 

10-3 

9-5 

11, *8 

11-3 

11-0 

July 

11-4 

10*3 

103 

11-4 ’ 

11-2 

10-5 ' 

9-8 

11-7 

11-2 

IM, 

August 

11*8 

10-2 

10-8 

12-4 

12-2 

10-8 

10 0 

n-9 

32-6 

11-3 

September 

12 -S 

10-9 

12-0 

12-0 

12-0 

10-8 

10-0 

13-1 

12-2 

11-3 

October 

11-5 

9-6 

10-1 

11-3 

11-2 

10-8 

100 

12-1 

11-5 

11*3 

jNovember 

11-9 

10*1 

10-0 

10-9 

IM i 

10-8 

10 -0 

12-6 

11-4 

11-3 

December 

12'9 

11*4 

11-5 

11*6 

12-0 

10-7 

10-0 

12-9 

12-1 

'11-3 

19'44— 











January 

12-4 

10-4 

10-9 

12-1 

12-0 

10-8 

10-0 

12-5 

11-8 

11-3 

February. ... .. 

12-3 

10‘3 

9-0 

11-6 

11-7 

10-8 i 

10-0 

12-6 

11-7 

It’S 

March 

13-0 

10*9 

11-7 

12-4 

12-4 

10-8 

10-0 

12-2 

32 5 

k 

April 

13*0 

11*4 

11-8 

12-7 ' 

12-9 

10*8 ! 

10-0 

13-1 

12-9 

11-3“ ■ 


(a) Estimatedi dressed weight as sold oa the hoof. 

(b) Dressed weight on the hook, 


Average Prices of Pigs. 



Johannesburg, (a) 

Durban. (5) 

Seasok 
. (1st' June to 

Baconers, 

Porkers, 


Baconers. 

Porkers. 

,31st May). 










Prime. 

2nd 

':grade.' : 

Prime. 

2nd 

grade. 

Stores. 

Prime. 

2nd 

grade. 

Prime. 

2nd 

grade. 


1938-39.;...,... 

d.: 

: ' d. ' 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

:d.' ■ " 

0-2 

5*7 .. 

5*3 

4*9 

5*0 

07 

0-2 

7-0 

0*0 

,1939-40. 

5-6 

6*1,' ' 

5*2 

4*7 

. '4-8 

6*7 

6*1 ' 

'7*2' ,. 

"6*3',' 

1940-41..'....'.,. ■ 

, 5*4'' 

4-6 

4*5 

3*8 

4*0 

6*8 ', 

6,-3 

■' 7*1, 

6*3 

,394"I-42 

0-6 

,'6*2 ■ ' 

,5*1, ■ 

4*0 

4*5 

8*1 

7*1 

■' 8*1 

■ 6*0 

1042-43 

8*6 

7*5 

' 7*2 ,. ■' 

6*0 

0*9 

10*3 

9*0 

,'10*6 

,' 9*1:,. 

1943— 


'' 








January...'."... , 

8-4 

", 7*7' ' 

7*8 

. 6*6 

8*4 

9'-'4^ 

,, 8"6 

10*3 

9-1 ', 

February 

g.s. 

7*8 

\7*4 . 

6*3 

8*0 

10*2 ■ ■: 

'' '9*3 , 

10*5 

9*4':' 

March.. 

8*8 

'',,"7*7. 

6-8 

5*7 

6*2 

11*4 

'10*1 

11*3, . 

",9*9 

„ April*. , ,,,- 

9*1 

8*1 

7*8 

m : 

': ."7*8",'' 

5*9 

6*5 



Il„*'5, 

','12*1, ' 

■' '9*7 
■40*4,' '■ 


8*7 

6*7 

;.''"6*'0 

11-9 

,40-7 

June. ■' 

8*7 

.J-S.",'', 

8*3 

'7*4- 

7*4 

11*4 

.9*9 

11, *'4 "' 

■,9'*8 ■ 

* July 

8*6 - 

7*7 

8*4 

7*1 

7-1 

10*0 

' 8*8 

"■ ','11'*9' ',, 

9*2' 

" ''Aiigiist'.'.'..,. ' 

''8*7 

7*5 

8*4 

■ ■;.7’2'; 

7*2 

10-8 

; , „9"-'l'' 

'10‘'0 ' 

" 8*5':".. 

September. 

8*9 

7*6 

7*7 

.7*0 

7*4 

10*9;' 

■ , 9*9 

11*3 '' 

■" 10 '*2'" 

October,,,.,.,. 

,''' .'Nowmber,..,..'"' 

8*8 

7*7 

7*7 

6-9 

7*8 

10-3 I 

8*6 

■10 -O'- 

'■8*4 ■'' 

8*4 

0*4 ' 

7*7 

6*8 : 

,.7 *'6 

10-2 

8*8 

10'*'7 ' 

'■ 8*8,. .. 

December... . , . 

7*7 

6*4" 

8*1 

7*2 

' ^ 7*,'3 ' 

10*3 


''■11*3, „ 

';'"9*8 , 

1044— 










January, ...... 

7*3 

7*2 

6*0 

01 

7*6 

7*7 

6*3 

6-6 




1 A .'ft ' 

■o'*!.," 

/■'^'S'-O' '■ 

February. 

u*0 

6-9 

0*7 

8*5 : 

i-a 

7-2'', 

' 1:11, y ■■ 

; 10*8 ■',' 

'Maff h, , 

7*6 

7*5 

6*4 

7*4 

7*1 

6-5 

6*1 


11*7 

',' 10,*1' '1', 

'■ ,0."8 

April,......,,. 

6*1 

t>*a 
iR« A 

9-9 

8 -'5 ' 

'' ,};8'*8 " 


u* « 

iU ** ti 

1 JL ^ , 


(a) per Ih.five 
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Chops and Markets 


Average Prices of Eggs and Poultry on Municipal Markets. 


! 

Season 
( 1st July to 
SOtli June), 

EGGS. 

Fowls (Live, each). 

Tpbekys (Live, 

each). 

Johannes- 

burg, 

New 

Laid. 

Per 

Dozen. 

i 

Durban, 

New 

Laid. 

Per 

Do'sen. 

Cape 

Town. 

Per 

100. 

Johannes- 

burg. 

Durban. 

Cape 

Town. 

Johannes- 

burg. 

Durban.. 

Cap© 

Town. 


s. 

d. 

s. 

d. i 

1 s. 

,d. 

8. d. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

s. 

d. 

8. d. 

s. d. 

1938-39......... 

1 

0 

1 

1 

,7 11 

2 6 

, 2 4 

2 7 

10 

7 

12 7 

10 3 

1039-40 ^ 

0 il * 

1 

8 

7 

4 

2 6 

2 S \ 

2 6 

10 

2 

12 6 

9 3 

1940-41......... i 

1 

1, 

1 

8 

' 8 

8 

2 11 i 

2 10 , 

S 0 

8 

6 

12 0 

9 8 

'1941-42...' 

1 

6 ,| 

" 1 

9 

10 

7 

3 5 

3 4 

-37, 

12 

10 

16 2 

14 4 

1942-43. 

'110 

2 

0 

13 

6 

4 6 

4 2 

4 8 

. 16 

3 

16 10 

15 0 

1943—' i 














January, ...... 1 

1 

8 

2 

2 

i 13 11 

3 10 

3 9 

4 3 

17 

11 

15 5 

11 6 

yebmary. ..... ! 

2 

8 

','2 

7 

16 

7 

3 8 

4 1 

3 10 

18 

5 

16 3 

12 S 

,ilarcli 

2 

9 

a 

2 

i 29 

4 

S 10 

4 3 

4 '4 

13 

11 

11 8 

14 ,'9 ' 

April 

8 

3 

a 

11 

' 24 

8 

' 4 2 

4 8 

'4 8 

13 

8 

14 8 

■ 11 0 

May...... 

8 

10 

4'- 

10 

29 

2 

1 4 11 

4 11 

4 2 

14 

8 

35 10 

11 9 

June 

2 

3 

2 

9 

! 18 

7 

6 6 

4 8 

4 10 

17 

2 

■ 17 1 

13' 1 

July..,.. 

1 

9 

2 

0 

; 16 

3 

6 4 

5 5 

6 6 

17 

6 

39 1 

15 5 

August........ 

1 

8 

1 

9 

13 

5 

6 4 

6 5 , 

6 11 

17 

1 

20 7 

18 10 

September. .... 

1 

7 

1 

9 

11 

8 

6 7 

5 6 

r 7, 4 

17 

6 

23 1 

'20 10', 

Gctoi)er. ....... 

1 

5 

1 

8 

U 

7 

7 1. 

6 10 

.7 3 

18 

7 

25 0 

!' 17 0 

November 

■ 1 

8 

1 

9 

11 

8 

5 11 

6 1 

6 3 

20 

11 

25- 9 

36 2' 

December. ..... 

■ 2 

1 

2 

2 

14 

7 

6 4 

6 0 

6 0 

21 

11 

24 10 

18 8 

1944— 














January 

2 

4 

2 

4 

17 

3 

4 10 

4 10 

6 0 

16 

10 

19 4 

13 11 

February 

2 

7 

2 

9 

19 

2 

4 3 

4 10 

, 4 4 

14 

9 

20 10 

' 12 10 

March......... 

2 

10 

2 

9 

10 

10 

4 1 

4 n 

4 7 

13 

5 

18 3 

13 4 

, April., 

3 

2 

3 

6 

I 24 

5 

, 4 2" 

5 3 

4 1 

15 

0 

17 0 

13 8 


Average Prices of Lucerne, Teff, KaflSrcom and Dry Beans. 



Ltoekne (per 100 Ib.). 

Teff 
Johan- 
uesbura 
(a) 100 lb. 

Kaefircobn in 
bags (200 lb.). 

Bey Beans (200 lb.), 
bags. 

Season 

AND 

Monih (5). 

Johannesburg (a). 

Cape 

Town 

F.o.r. Producers 
Stations. 

Johannesburg (a). 


.'Gape. '" 

Trans- 

vaal. 

1st. 

grade. 

El. 

E2. 

Specbied 

Sugar. 

Cow 

'Peas, 

Eld- ' 

, ney. 

I93S-39.', 

8. 

d. 

' S: d. 

8. d. 

8. d. 

s. d. 

8. 

d. 

's. d. 

3. 

d. 

s. ' 'd. 

3 

10 

3 1 

4 0 

2 7 

13 1 

12 

9 


16 

9 

. 24 '2 

1939-40..,.. 

8 

0 

'2 5 

3 4 

2 6 

8 8 . 

9 

4 

', 21 11 

13 11 

* 21 2 

1940-41.'......., 

4 

''2 

3 5 

4 3 

3 3 

15 6 

17 

0 . 

30 0 

16 

8 

,' 27 11,'' 

1941-42 

,',„5 

7 

5 2 

6 8 

4 7 


19 

6 

32 10 

19 

8 

28 S ' , "' 

1942-43.,... ' 

'' 6. 

5 

6 0 

' : 7 4. ' 

6 6 


24 10 

34 0 

'■' ','25 

8 

,,,,24,' 2 '. 

1943— ',' ' '' ' 













January. 

5 

0 

", 4 5 

7 % 

6 5 

27 3 

27 

3 

.',".'33'' 7"" 


■'4, , 

^ '21 1 

February. .. . 

5 

0 

6 6 

, "'7 '2 ■ 


34 2 

34 

2 , 

'SO M " 

22 

8''" 

23" S '" 

March:. 

5 

6 

5 3 

. 7' 3 

6 4 


29' 

6 

34 8 


3' 

"27' J 

: 'April....... 

5 

6 


, 7 6, 

5 3 

21 7 

21 

9 

,35' ,7 

' 27 

1 

24„'10' 

May... 

. 6 

',7 ''■ 


' 7 ,5 ' 

6 4 

21 8 

21 

8 

41 6 

,'28 

,3 

, 28 '' 

Jime..'..', , . . . . 

'6 

7 

'6" 9' 

^ '7 '5 " 

", 6 6 .... 

21 4 

22 

1 

42' 1 ' 

''. 28' 

'7, ■" 
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6, 
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2„ 
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,9 ,' 
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4 11 

21 9 

22 
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''d 
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21 S 
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S' 
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'6 
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Average Prices of Potatoes (per 150 lb A on Municipal Markets* 


! 

SEASOSi 
( 1st July to 
80th June). 

Joiiarmesburg, 

Durban. 

Pretoria. 

Cape Town. 

Transvaal. 

Grade 1. 

Natal. 

O.F.S. 

Trans- 

vaal. 

! Cape. 

Fo. 

i. 

FTo. 

■2. 

m. 

2. 

No, 

3. 

No. 

1. 

No. 

1. 

; No. 

L 

Ko. 

1. 

No. 

2. 


: M. 

d. 

8. 

fl. 

1 s. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

! S. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

1 s. 

rl. 

s. 

d. 

1938-89 

6 

9 

6 

2 

8, 

It) 

8 

1 

8 

10 

s 

4 

6 

9 

1 8 

2 

6 

2 

1980-40.. 

6 

7 

6 

7 

8 

8 

8 

2 

9 

10 

8 

0 

6 

8 

! 9 

0 

7 

4 

1940-41 . 

‘ 14 

2 

13 

4 

i 18 

6 

18 

6 

16 

10 

1 17 

1 

14 

7 

15 

7 

13 

11 

1941-42 

1 19 

3 

18 

7 

24^ 

9 

26 

4 

23 

3 

21 

0 

19 

10 

20 

1 

17 

3 

1942-43 

13 

7 

12 

6 

16 

8 

15 

11 

16 

9 

17 

8 

15 

3 

15 

0 

11, 

10 
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JaniiaFy. ...... 

7 

9 

6 

8 

10 

9 

10 

8 

14 

2 

— 

8 

5 

10 

9 

7. 

1 

February 

8 

3 

7 

■ 2 

11 

8 

11 

6 

13 

7 

13 

1 

10 

0 

8 

4 

6 

2 

March. 

8 

10 

8 

5 

13 

1 

12 

7 

13 

9 

IS 

8 

11 

1 

8 

4 

6 

6 

Ai>ril 

11 

5 

11 

1 

15 

8 

15 

0 

14 

7 

15 

10 

13 

7 

13 

0 

10 

5. 

May 

12 

6 

12 

2 

16 

11 

15 

5 

16 

3 i 

16 

2 

13 

11 

• 15 

6 

11 

7 

June.. 

12 

11 

14 

1 

19 

9 

19 

0 

17 

9 i 

16 

4 

18 

4 

14 

6 

H 

10 

July 

16 

4 

ir> 

11 

21 

5 

21 

4 

18 

10 1 

18 

2 

18 

9 

18 

1 

14 

6 

Aiij^ust 

13 

5 

12 

5 

21 

'3 ' 

2! 

7 

16 

3 

15 

2 

17 

3 

19 

0 

14 

5 

8e|)ternber. .... 

10 

5 

H 

3 

19 

3 

19 

10 

17 

11 

15 

3 

18 

11 

20 

0 

15 

0 

' October 

10 

10 

10 

11 

IS 

10 

IS 

1 

IS 

10 

14 

8 

18 

4 

21 

3 

,15 

0 

Kovember ..... 

17 

3 

15 

10 

22 

10 

22 

4 

23 

10 

18 

3 

is 

7 

17 

2 

Tl 

10' 

Decembcf. ' 

18 

7 

15 

11 

21 

4 

21 

1 

25 

11 

15 

8 

18 

8 

18 

8 

14 

0 

1944— 



















J nmiary 

13 11 

11 

4 

16 11 

16 

7 

22 

9 

20 

8 

17 

6 

17 

6 

12 11 

February 

13 

8 

n 

4 

17 

11 

18 

1 

24 

10 

25 

0 

18 

0 

. IS 

11 

15 

11 

March. . ...... 

14 

4 

13 

4 

17 

0 

17 

11 

19 

10 

19 

7 

18 

1 

34 

10 

11 

6 

April. . — . 

23 

1 

21 

11 

30 

2 

30 

4 

29 

9 

.25 11 

28 

4 

30 

2 

24 
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Average Prices of Onions and Sweet Potatoes on Municipal Markets. 


Season. 

(1st July to ' 
SOth June). 

UMUJJS UiiO iO.j. j 

Sweet Potatoes. 
(120,1b.), ■ 

Johannesburg. 

Cape 

Town. 

Pretoria. 

Durban. 

If 

Cape, 

Cape. ■ 

Cape, 

Local. 

1 

'Cape, y'' 

i ■ , ! 

: Johan- ' 
burg. 

Table. 

Durban. 

Cape 
i Town. 


: ■ S. 

d. 

^ ' s. d. 

8, d. 

s. 

d. 

8. , 

d. 

8. 

d. 

B. d. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

1938-39...., 

■ 8 

3 

s 8 10 

I 7 4 

7 

10 

8 

0 

9 

6 ■ 

5 '7 '■ 

■ ^ 4 ,8 

■.■ "6 3 

1939-40.., 

■ 6' 

3 

9 10 

7 3 

9 

u 

9 

8 

10 

6 

6 7 

6 9 

6 0 

1940-41 

12 

5 

12 ' 3 

^ 9 10 

li 

11 

11 

2 

i 12 

7 

7 3 

6 4 

■, 5 5„ 

1941-42..,.. .... 

10 

6 

13 11 

1 10 4 . 

13 

10 

13 

0 

''' 14 

3' 

9 10' 

, 7 , 1 

8 4, 

1942-43.... 

, 13; 

',,8'' , 

14 0 

i 12 6 

14 

7 

12 

9 

■ ';L5 

S' 

9 '..S, 

8 ,1, 

8 .,5 

1043—' 














Jannary....... 

8 

5 ■ 

9'4 

7 8 

9 

6 

8 

1 

11 

5 

,10 2. 

7 ,'6 

TO 4 

l'>brua,ry.,'.' .... 

7 

10 

10 '9 

7 ■ 3 

11 

8 

■■ 6 

■ 1 

'12 

4 

:12' ,0. 

9" 2^ 

,' 9 4,'" 


, 'S' 

1 

11 0 

8 7 

12 

2 

8 

5 

10 

3 

,9 6 
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,$ $'■' 

' April.*. 
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9 10 

13 

0 

',,,"9 

'■4 ','i 

‘ 14 

9 I 
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-'7 1 
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16 

4,, ■ 
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13 2 

17 

3 1 

15 

■e 

"18' 

2 ' i 

,■8 0,' 

7 6 

" 7' 11 

■ June*. . ; . 

,17 

3 

,17' ■ 4' 

15 3 

18 

■1'' J 

12 

■ (>■',. ! 

,' „'18 

9 '1 

8, ' 5 

", 8 ■■ 6, , 

■9 ■ 2 

; July..'.. 

17 

0 ■, 

..20' ' 2: " ' 

19 6 

19 

3 

20 

7 - 

23 

1 

7 11 

, 8',0 

', S 

^ ■Auitust. 

17 

■; '8' 

'23 S"'! 


27 

9 

21 

'A', 

23 

O' -i 

' '9 ■ B 

10 0," 

12" 4'' 

'' Sept^mbei..., ' 

26 

,6. 

■:2d''8' i 

24 9 

26 

8. i 

26 

4' i 

28 

6 . 

11 ■ 4, 

10 3 

12 7 

,Octobcr.., ...... 

19 

4 . 

^,23 10' i 

■24" ,5 ■ 

21 

4 

34 

5 

30 

'0 ,' ' 

" 13' 2- 

. 'll.' 3* 

U' 0 

Novem.ber... 

16 

'A''' 


19 7 
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9 

25 

1 

13 '5 

■11 11 ■" 

10 8 

, Bacemte*....'.,'"! 

;'T2'"U' 

13 10 

9 ',a 

15 

■1' ,; 

18 

6 

16 

6 

■ 12, yo, 'i 
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9 '9,, 
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Information on Departmental 
Publications* 

Farming in South Africa, the monthly journal of the Department, contains popular a» 
well as scientific articles on a. variety of agricultural topics, useful to both the farmer 
and the housewife, while the Crops and Markets Section supplies information on crop 
prospects, market prices and exports of agricultural produce. 

The following particulars in regard to subscriptions and advertisements should h© 
noted : — 

Suhscription * — ■Within the Union, South West " Africa, Bechuanaland Protectorate, 
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advance. 
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Pretoria. 

Advertisements.— fh& Tariff for Classified Advertisements is: 2d. (two pence) ■«„ 
word with a minimum of 6a. per advertisement (prepaid). Repeats, not entailing any 
change in the wording, will be published at half the coat of the original. 

CoodHronsi — 

(1) The advertisement will be classified under specific headings, and only one 
black letter (initial letter) is permitted, 

{2} Advertisements in which prices are mentioned must contain the name and 
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and unless this condition is strictly observed, advertisements will not be 
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(3) Advertisements will be classified strictly in accordance with the subject-matter 
of the announcement, determined' by the first item mentioned, n-nd cannot be 
inserted under irrelevant headings. 

(4) Displayed, classified advertisements will also be accepted. The charge, however, 
will b© ISs. per inch, single column, per insertion, without reduction for 
repeats. 

■.Copy for Advertisements to, be 'in the -hands of the ' Government Printer, Pretoria, 
not later than the 20th of the month preceding publication. 

: .Send all advertisements direct to the Government Printer, or write to him ' for detailH 
as to tariS' for advertisements.,' ' 

Foputar Bulletins.— Bulletins on various agricultural topics are published by the 
Department to meet public demand. A list of available bulletins giving particulars of 
cost, etc., is obtainable free of charge from the Editor, Department of Agriculture and 
Forestry, Pretoria. ' 

■ Scientific Puhlicdtions . — From time to time the different Diviaiona of tho Department 
issue ' science' ■ bulletins incorporating : .the ■ results of research, work conducted by them. 
"Other scientific publications issued , 'are,: The.' Onderstepoort. Journal .Memoirs' of the 

Botanical 'Survey '.of South,:' Africa.'”, Both alia ”, Entomological' Memoirs ”, and .the 

Annual 'Reports O'f ' the,. Low ■ Temperature- Research Institute”. Informa'tion in regard 
to these publications is ' obtainable fro'm "the . Editor, "Department of Agriculture ' and 
Forestry, Pretoria^', ' ' ,, ' „ , 

Press Service, — ^Th© Press Of, South .Africa is'. now supplied", -with a .bulletin of 'agricultural' 
iafo'nnation for their , exclusive use. ,. This; inforin'ation is' published fortnightly ;,by/ all .news-. 
..papers and 'Other Journaia, throughout' the 'country. " , '. '',■ 

' '.'Fiirmer/ 'Rn/iio S''ef otcc.— I n ' addition'.'to. the. printed information '. supplie.d by' the 
'"Departm,ent ''' ' to members , , of th©. farming community, 'the"'! Deparimen't, '. in ., collaboration 
with the South African' Broadcasting, Corporation, also,. 'maintains. , a. .daily- broadcasting. 
S'ervice "to f arm.ers.', ' ' .'Informa.tio'n,, in' regard, 'to ' times of broadcasting is', 'oontemed" in, the 
p,rogramm',es issued .by the Broadcasting .Corporation, 

-', All .' general inquiries in- regard, to ' 'the publications', of ,' the 'Depa'ftmeat, 

including ,,■ the . Radio , ..Service,: ', should be " nd'dress'# 'to ' ' .the' ' .Editor,,' '' Department. , of" 
..Agriculture and .Pores,try, Pretoria.'.' 
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Editorial; 

Prevention of Diseases. 

Am exceptionally important part of tlie research work" on any 
disease in man or animal relates to the conditions under which 
suQh disease occurs. Such a study is the more important in the case 
of infectious and parasitic diseases, which may spread rapidly under 
faTourable conditions. The control of such diseases demands an 
exact knowledge of those factors which constitute favourable con- 
ditions and of the methods by which the virus and parasites spread. 

In South Africa, where farming operations are usually carried 
on extensively and the individual aniinai, as a rule, is not parti- 
cularly valuable, veterinary science has concentrated more on the 
-prevention 'of infectious and parasitic diseases than on the treatment 
of individual sick aiiiinals. In the treatment of ' infected animals 
the chief aim is — or rather should be — the elimination of animals 
as a source of infection. 

In this direction we have made considerable progress and, in 
spite of the fact that the means at our disposal are not always per- 
fectly effective, we can still succeed in repelling and preventing 
numerous diseases, provided we apply the available means in the 
right manner and in good time. 

In this connection special emphasis should be laid on the time 
factor, for only too often we find that people are not mindful of the 
fact' that prevention is better than cure. This tendency is under- 
itandable, as it appears almost unnatural to take steps in winter, of 
all times, against diseases which may break out in summer and 
wioe' versa. "We must, however, appreciate the necessity ibr this 
procedure which can be compared to the pruning of trees in winter, 
and not in summer when the trouble would normally appear. The 
following are a few important examples. 

Horse-sickness and blue-tongue can appear at any time during 
ftummer, but are usually more severe towards the end of the suminer 
(February-April). , Whether a disease' will be severe during a par- 
ticular year depends to a large extent on the rainfall and conse- 
quently many people delay the inoculation of their animals against 
diseases until they are satisfied that the suminer -will be a wet one. 
This delay' entails .the'' placing of - numerous orders for vaccine ^t 'a-., 
time when bhe 'stock is almost depleted. ' There -are, however, -further 
disadvantages. .-Proper iiiimuxiisiation .as a res'ult of inoculation ' is ,.a' 
process which requires some time— in the case of ' horse-sickness -.about 
■three months. -InAhese circumstances' inoculation of a'.horse which 
;Will contract 'the disease within -'a month will not' prove very '-effective. 
Since, outbreaks of the, disease occur as early a.s - October, it is,,, recom.- 
mended "that the Porses, be -inoculated in July. - In areas where the 
disease . occurs,, later, -th-an usual, the qperatio'U' ,.niay be carried out - a' 
little "''later, '" but -it is ^definitely 'Ae'sirable not-'to: wait ■, later' than 
Movemher., For' 'this 'reason,', vaccine 'is, 'supplied, from 15 June' to"" 
„15 'Decem-ber '' only.' . '■ 

', ,,I,n,--the case .of blue'-tongue the' iinmiinization process,' lasts' as -long, 
as', three, "'.weeks.' , Moreover,, .sheep which .react 'to' the., treatment „,are 
strongly' affected "by'-tbe 'siiri' during 'summer "and.^ suffer , a more severe: 
'Setback in'',b,ons'e'quenc,e"-',,than from -'.the,, inoculation ..itself. :',Por-,tMs 
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reasott it is x^ecoiiimendecl that the inoculation operation should be 
carried out early in September. In such cases it is possible that the 
iiiimunizatioii may have lost much of its effectiveness towards 
Febrnary-March in those areas where blue-tongue occurs particularly 
severely and that a second inoculation in January may he necessary. 
Such second inoculation produces practically no reaction and the 
sheep wull „then not be affected by the sim. 

Since w'e are dealing* with, the matter of inoculation against 
diseases it will not be out of place to point out that it will after all 
pay better to inoculate every year against anthrax and black quarter 
and spend a penny or more per animal than to lose a few head of 
cattle and allow the disease to establish itself again firmly on the 
farm as a result of the development of millions of germs. 

In summer worm parasites are particularly active and vermi- 
cides are dosed. It is always best to tackle an enemy while he is 
weak. We knmv that most worm-infestations in the veld die during 
winter. Those which survive are mainly those harhouring in our 
animals, and for this reason we must treat the animals during wunter 
or as soon as the veld begins to sprout, even if the animals show 
no signs of infestation, for we know that the w^orins are present 
and that they constitute a source of infestation for the ensuing 
summer. ' 

In the case of lice, the problem is just the reverse. Lice live 
on their host animal, where they continually multiply and the infes- 
tation is spread by close contact wuth other animals. As long as the 
host animal remains in good condition, it offers good resivsta nee to 
these parasites, but as soon as its condition wealveiis the lice popula- 
tion rapidly increases. Lice, therefore, hecouies a pest:, daring 
winter and 'particularly towards the end of this .season. ' IJnfcndii- 
nately animals cannot he dipped at this time and no other satisfac- 
tory method of treatment has been discovered as yet. 8o it is 
necessary to control lice before the advent of winter. The most 
suitable time for capying out these operations is towards the end 
of summer. The animals should be clipped twice and an interval of 
fourteen days allowed since the first dipping wdll not extermiiiate 
nits. 

Tick-infestation sometimes occurs most severely at the beginning 
of ■■ wunter and in spring as'. 'Soon as. .hot .weather 'sets , in. This 
plieiiomenon is particularly striking in the border areas of the East 
Coast fever and heartwater regions, i.e., in areas wdiere ticks still 
appear fairly abundantly although actual outbreaks of the disease 
seldom, if ever, occur. In the tick and tick-borne disease areas 
proper regular dipping is imperative and so w^e find that the tick 
■population. dn.'Those; ■..regions;- is ; .dminishing... .In/' The : ■border ■ areas/ 
.'"however, dipping operations, are ca.rried' oiit ■■ratlier.''' e^rratieally ^ "and 
in consequence numerous.^ ticks - are ■ found ■ in' these' localities',.' At the 
.'■heginning, ■of. - winter, ; when the-, animals', are; no ..'.longer' 'dipped,' ti-c.ks 
,e.ii'joy-' most favourable .conditions'"', before' ' t-lieir ., activities .-.are ' 'stopped 
.’hy.: cold'. .; '..At'- .this., the - femaies- lay .'thousands ■ '.of ',' egg's, -' which 
remain on the around until spring, when they hatch and numerous 
,':ticks.emerge."-''- .The only • m.ethod'- of 'eon.t'roni.ng/'the'.pest. is.-' by ''dipping 
,*,the::animals:',regulaily during ^summ'er',and by:-.', making" sure ' that' the 
.''dip fluids os'' 'of ;'"'.th,e *right. concentration.,': -Moreover,.' all'- an'i-mal-S' .which' 
are - -'liable" ,'to ; infestation',/-' such.' as.'' horse's, -.'.should, be ' '.dipped'," : a-nd' ' not 
.*.ca'itle-..aloney.'- ^ 

-'',:''' ',,'' .W^ in mind that -prevention is betfer.'.-th'an- cure,'" not' 

«only because it saves labour but also because it is more economical. 

■(Dr. H. 0. Monnig, Ondebtepoort.) 
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Transmission of Hor seasickness and 
Blue-tongue in South Africa* ** 

R. do Toitj Veterinary Research Officer^ Onderstepoort. 

T he two diseases, horse-sickness of equities and blue-tongne of sheep, 
have piayed a profound part in the development of the live- 
stock industry of South Africa, and a great deal of attention has 
been focussed upon the question of their transmission in the jjast- 
At the beginning of the present century Sir Arnold Tlieiler com- 
menced his researches into the occurrence and control of these 
diseases, horse-sickness in particular receiving special attention on 
account of the great economic value of the horse at that time. 



Fig. 1, — Oulicoides. Adult female, magnified 20 times. Fig. 2. — Ciilicoides. 

Natural size, with a 1-inch olhce pin for comparison of size. 

This work and that which followed in the ensuing years has been 
productive of very considerable advances in o\ir knowledge. This 
is particularly true in respect of the development of preventive 
measures, and in this field the progress made in South Africa has not 
lagged behind the spectacular advances in preventive medicine in 
other parts of the world. A gap in our knowledge of the ways in which 
these twm diseases are disseminated has persisted, however, and, 
although work on the subject has been conducted '/vor the past 40 
years, the problem has resisted all attempts at its soUition. 

In the early days of these investigations the close study of the 
conditions under which the diseases in question occurred, indicated 
the probability \ of an insect transmitter being involved. The 
experimental ■wdrk"' 0 f Theiler, 'Watkins-Pitchford and others, not to 
mention the remarkably accurate observations of farmers in parti- 
cular, confirmed these earlier conclusions, and by correlation with 
such diseases as malaria, yellow fever and dengiie fever of man, 
where mosquitoes have been shown to be the transmitters, mosquitoes 
came do be looked upon as the ipost likely group to be involved. 
Attempts at demonstrating the capacity of one or more species of 
mosquitoes to transmit these diseases have been entirely negative 
and, in fact, the conclusions arrived at by Hieschuky Bedford and 
du Toit at the terminatioh of their experimental work carried out 

* An article of a more comprehen sive nature which includes details of 
the experimental work conducted during 1943 together with a descrip- 
tion of the type of light trap employed and the methods used in handling, 

feeding and storing the Culicpides at present in the press and will appear 
in the OnderstepoOTt J ourn<d4of Vetermarp Science "and " Animal Industry 
in the near future. j: 


m 
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between 1931 anil 1933 were ^tbat mosquitoes were in all probability 
not involYed in tbe transmission. 

Light-trapping of Insects* 

In spite of repeated investigations of. outbreaks of these diseases 
in various parts of the Union,' no further evidence was forthcoming 
until early in- 1943. Profiting by the experience of American^ workers 
in their investigations in connection with malaria, the writer was 
able to utilize, for trapping night-flying insects, a modification of 
the so-called New Jersey Light Trap, which had been devised for 
trapping mosquitoes. 

The trap very soon gave proof of its ability to catch, at night, 
almost incredibly large' numbers of various -species of a minute 
blood-sucking midge of the genus Culicoides , and it was generally 
possible in the summer months to. remove several thousands of these 
midges from a -single trap after the nighPs catch. The genus con- 
tains a large number of species of very small two-winged flies which 
suck blood readily. In South Africa "they are popularly referred to 
(in Afrikaans) as*‘' brand assies '' or warm as ”, while in ximerica 
they are kiiowm as piinkies ”, and in some parts of the world as 
“ sand flies Some attention had been paid to this group in the 
past, and several scientific workers had looked upon , the midges as 
possible transmitters of horse-sickness and blue-tongue, but no suc- 
cess had attended their efforts towmrds incriminating them as trans- 
mitters of the.se diseases. ^ - 

The success attending the use of the light trap in catching large 
numbers of CuUcoides suggested a new approach to the problem of 
transmission- If it could be demonstrated that the midges caught 
at night during the period of the year when the particular diseases 
were prevalent, actually harboured the viruses of these diseases, this 
would afford a strong indication that the group was possibly 
involved in the transinission, although final proof wmulcl consist in 
showung that the insects were capable of setting up the diseases by 
.actually biting susceptible animals. 

Experiments to Incriminate Gulicoides. 

In order to show that the Auruses were present in the midges, 
it was necessary to haA^e an abundant -supply of AAuld trapped midges 
available. This the light trap now made possible, as only with large 
nimihers would it be likely to find the few that might be infected. 
The method of demonstrating the presence of the viruses consisted 
of grinding up large numbers of these trapped midges and making a 
suspension of them in a salt solution and serum from normal animals. 
After clarifying, this was injected into susceptible animals. 

Emulsions of Culicoides iii the environs of Onderste- 

poort, , a 'notorious' horse-sickness area, ■■were/injected at weekly inter- 
vals into susceptible horses and sheep thi-oughout the summer iiionthB 
of 1948 '.' and V ,1943. Negative'' .-resulte^ were',, "obtained' .consistently 
throughout the months of August 1942, to February 1943. In March 
1943 t.Gne.' typical ' case of ; horsO-sickness-" 'was '.produced ., by; the': injec- 
tion of Culicoides caiighi between the 4th and 17th of that month, and 
during March, April and May three cases of hlue-tongue in sheep 
were produced in a similar manner. Injections were continued 
during the winter months, as CuUcoides were found to persist even 
after frosts had been experienced, but no further cases either in 
horses or sheep could be produced. 

During the summer of, 1943-1944 siniilar results w^'ere obtained. 
Mo. cases oi the diseases in question could he produced during the 

422 . : 
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=earliei‘ siinimer iriontliSj but in March and April 1944 three horses 
succumbed to typical horse-sickness^ two cases being‘ of the 
dnnkop ’■ type’ and one of the “ mixed ^ type, following* upon 
injections of emulsions of Culicoides caught in the wild state. At 
the same time ■ similar injections were being carried out at weekly 
intervals in the case of sheep and, in. all, seven cases of ^ typical blue- 
tongue were produced between 16 February and 13 April 1944. 

In this connection it is interesting to note that two of the 
batches, namely, those injected on 5 and 13 February 1944 into both 
horses and sheep produced both diseases simultaneously— typical 
horse-sickness in t wo ■ horses and blue-tongue in , twm sheep. This 
would appear to indicate that the insects may be capable of 
harbouring the viruses of both diseases simultaneously. 

The above evidence is strongly suggestive of the. siippositioiv 
that Culicoides, are associated with the transinis-sion of horse-sickness 
and blue-tongue. These experiments were conducted, however, at a 
time when both diseases were actually occurring in. the neighbour- 
hood, and the possibility therefore exists that some of the specimens 
injected might have contained in their abdomens fresh blood derived 
from animals naturally infected during the course of the diseases. 
Should this have been the case — and it must be stated that the 
minute size of the insects and the numbers dealt with made it impos- 
sible to exclude all engorged specimens — the cases of the diseases 
produced may have had their origin in virus contained in the freshly 
ingested blood wdiicli was injected together with the insects. Further 
proof was necessary, therefore, in order to incriminate the species 
as actual transmitters and capable of producing the diseases by bite. 

In September 1943 Cvlicoides caught by means of light traps 
were allowed to feed upon a sheep suffering form blue-tongue during 
the early portion of the temperature reaction. After having fed, the 
engorged specimens were kept in the laborartory for a period of 
ten days during which they were fed upon sugar and water, and 
then allowed to feed again upon a normal sheep. On the sixth day 
following this second feed a temperature reaction commenced in the 
sheep and persisted for 5 days, after which the sheep show’ed the 
symptoms typical for blue-tongue. In order to 'prove that the 
disease so transmitted was actually blue-tongue, an injection of 
blood known to contain blue-tongue virus was given subsequently. 
No reaction resulted from this blood injection, thus demonstrating 
that an immunity to blue-tongue had been conferred by the initial 
infection produced by the bites of the Culicoides , During the period 
of reaction of this sheep further Culicoides were fed and these, after 
having been stored for a period of 8 days, again produced typical 
blue-tongue in a normal; sheep, by; their' bites;' ■ Jt,,must'' be' noted 
here that these experiments were 'conducted , during ' Se'ptem.ber and 
October 1943, during which,, months it' had. ' not ' been possible' to: 
deiiionstrate the ■ presence of blue-tongue '. virus in Culicoides. 

.by 'injections of^the insects. ^The a.ssuini3tion' is , therefore,.; that the' 
imects became infected during their feed upon a sheep suft'ering 
from blue-tonguev and that, after a period of developrnent of the 
virus in. their internal org*ans, they were capable of transmitting 
thia wirus tomormal sheep..'' In^ all,, ten. successful ..'transmissions' of" 
blue-tongue in , .sheep.': by .the. bites'^ ot Culicoides were . obtained',', in, 
1943 aiid ;1944'. ' ••t ■ ' 

Conclusions. 

"The work in' connection with,': the' transmission of '.horse-sickness 
and blue-tongue' is 'Still, ip. its 'initial : stages, . 'and , many.,' prO'ble'ms 
'remain ' to be solved. '".' .'Tho '.evidence,' .'provided,", ..up ' to.:the.''present"is 

j 42:3'...,.,,::.;. 'on-'. pan 
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The Freezing Point of Milk*. 

I N tlie dairy industry^ , tlrs adulteration of milk by tbe addition^ of 
water is ‘'a serious" problem requiring continuous \dgilance. The 
various properties of milk, as for example the fat content, the solid 
content, the density and opacity, have in the past been suggested as 
means of showing adulteration. None of these has, however, been 
found satisfactory, because even in normal milk these^ properties are 
subject to variations. It was therefore necessary to find a property 
of milk which is much more constant, in spite of the wide variations 
in composition. It has been found that the freezing point complies 
with those requirements. 

The freezing-point of milk is about 0*5^ €. lower than that of 
pure winter, for milk contains various substances ^ in _ solution, 
especially lactose and chlorides, which louder the freezing-point. 
Although the freezing-point is the most constant property of milk, 
small variations are found here too. It is therefore necessary to 
determine an average figure for the freezing-point of milk. 

The differences are caused bj' various factors, as for example, 
the cdnaposition of the milk, especially as regards the quantities of 
lactose and soluble salts, the osmotic pressure of the milk, which is 
dependent on the osmotic pressure of the blood, the forming of acids 
in the milk, the presence of colostrum, sickness, lactation period, 
environmental factors, the season of the year, pasteurization and the 
presence of tricresol. The latter lowers the freezing-point, whereas 
pasteurization raises it. 

The freezing-point of milk is determined by means of the cryo- 
seope. The apparatus consists of a cylindrical Dewar flask containing 
ether. Dry air is blown through this to low^er the temperature. In 
the flask is a metal tube which contains the freezing-tube. The 
freezing-tube contains a sample of the milk, a stirrer and a standard 
therinometer with graduations from -2 to +1^ C. and on which 
the temperature can be read to 0*001^ C. 

In this examination, milk from different cow^s and from the herd 
on the experiment farm of the Agricultural BevSearch Institute, 
Pretoria, was analyzed. The aim of the experiment was to determine 
whether the percentage of total solids, ash, milk-fat, solids-not-fat, 
acid and the density of the milk, affected the variations observed in 
.\the freezing-point. ■ 

The following table indicates the results obtained from the 
analysis of 183 samples'', of /milk'-:— ■' 



1 Minimum. 

1' Maximum. ,, 

Average. 

'Total solids .4', > ■ 

Ash. ... v'.' .... 

11-78 
^ '0*55 

2*90 

8*49 

0- 17 

1- 0300 

'14-54 

.'■,''.0-'74„ 

"■0-20', 
1*0331 'i 

■„ ■ 

' 12*45, " 

'' 0*04 ''', 

3.* 

V. 0*19 . ' ■ 
'1'*0,317 . ' 

Milk-fat. . . ... ...... . . . . . , . . . . . 

Solids-not-fat , . 

Acids . . . ■ 

,'I);msity . '. '*■. 


In spite of these large variations it has been found that no 
relationship exists between the proportions of these constituents and 
the freezing-point of milk. The freezing-point of milk ranged from 


of a thesis by H. J. LigtheW, for a B.Sc. (Agric.) degree 
pnivemty’ of Pretoria. . 'j. 

' '■ iConUnmd on page 434. 
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Nicotine for Aphids* 

Dr* Bernard Sniit, Principal Entomologist^ Pretoria, 

A LMOST every crop grown in South Africa is subject to attack by 
aphids, which are often called plant lice,, blight or green flies* 

There are many different species of these, but they all suck the 
sap from the plants and reduce their vitality and the subsequent 
crop. In some cases the aphids also transmit serious virus diseases,, 
as for instance, the leaf-roll disease of potatoes. By sucking out the 
sap they cause plants such as cabbages and tobacco to be stunted and 
finally to turn yellow and die. In the case of tobacco also the honey- 
dew produced on the leaves makes these unsuitable for curing. When 
young growing shoots are attacked, as on citrus trees, the shoots 
wither and many young frnits drop off' just after setting. Infested 
peach leaves curl up and become deformed, and many garden plants 
just wilt and shrivel up. The growing shoots and buds of roses are 
often attacked and destroyed. 

Aphids are remarkable for their rapid rate of reproduction and 
for their sudden appearance in enormous numbers. In this way they 
often tiike the farmer or gardener completely by surprise and do a 
great deal of damage before he has noticed their presence. This is 
particularly the case in the spring, so that all who grow field crops 
and fruit should be on the lookout for these aphids and should control 
them as soon as possible at that time of the year. 

Fortunately, these insects are soft-bodied and can easily be 
killed with a contact insecticide. One of the most effective contact 
insecticides for this purpose is nicotine, and this can be used in 
various forms. 

Tobacco Extract. 

An extract or concoction of tobacco can be made by simply 
soaking tobacco leaves in water for 24 hours or by pouring boiling 
water over them and then letting them cool. The extract should 
not be boiled, for nicotine is volatile and is driven off with the steam! 
Powdered leaves and stems are used, or sometimes tobacco sweepings 
from warehouses. The difficulty wuth this method is to obtain a 
strong enough extract of uniform strength, particularly with our 
South African smoking tobaccos, which contain on an average only 
about 2 per cent, of nicotine. 

In order to kill aphids, the spray should contain not less than 
0*05 per cent, of actual nicotine, that is, one part in two thousand 
parts of spray. To get this strength, about 100 lb. sweepings is 
needed to make 100 gallons of spray. Where roll tobacco can be 
obtained cheaply, it can be used at the rate of about 50 lb. per 100 
gallons or, on a small scale, | lb. per 1 gallon. This is because roll 
tobacco contains much more nicotine than sweepings. The soaking or 
leaching method has often been used successfully on farins where there 
is, a surplus, of 'waste tobacco. ' Some tobacco 'factories 'in. South; 
in' 'the' process . of:, 'manufacturing- their -' smoking , -mixtures have, :,also,, 
produced a solution of nicotine in water as a by-product which was 
used siiecessfully against aphids by people in the neighbourhood. 

The extract should be used at once because it will ndt keep. In 
a few days it begins to ferment mnd then loses its strength; The 
large volume required also makes it. impractical to transport it any 
great distance. It to difficult to standardize this extract without 
careful 'laboratory '/analysis.. ' The' dai’k heavy'''types' 'of-,''tohacco,,' "give-: 
more nicotine than the light types, and with a heavy smoking tobacco 
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Ill, America it was found tliat 28. Ih, per 100 gallons of water would 
give the required strengtli, for aphid control. Much depends on the 
locality' in which the tobacco is grown. ' ■ _ 

After the powdered tobacco leaves and stems have been soaked 
for 24 hours the. mixture should be vstrained carefully to remove all 
solid matter and prevent spray piimps a-ud nozzles from being clogged. 

Practically’ all the tobacco extract that has been used in South. 
Africa to control aphids has been imported,, and it seems very strange 
that this should be the case seeing that this is a tobacco-crowing 
country. The reasons for this are various ' and rather difficult to 
understand j but on the^ whole 'they have been mainly of an economic 
nature. As the demand for nicotine incx'eases, however, and ^ as it 
I'^comes more difficult to obtain it from, overseas, , the possibility of 
establishing a nicotine-extract industry^ in South Africa becomes 
greater. The price of nicotine As now about twuce as much as it was 
before the wnr, but in small quantities, i.e, in one-ounce bottles, it 
has recently been sold at exorbitant prices running up to £20 per 
gallon. With this in view, the Department of. Agriculture and 
Forestry- ' is continuing its investigations in connection with the 
production and use of this valuable product. 

If our low-grade tobacco, which contains about 2 per cent, of 
nicotine, could be produced for about 2d. per pound and a factory for 
making a concentrated extract could be started; it is possible that a 
profitable industry might develop. On the other hand there is another 
type of tobacco which gives a much higher yield of nicotine than 
does the ordinary smoking tobacco, and experiments in growing this 
are being carried out at Eustenburg. 

This tobacco is called Nicotiana rustica or the RustAca type of 
tobacco. The plants are smaller than the ordinary tobacco plants, 
but their dried leaves contain xip to 12 per cent, of nicotine. The 
plants seem to grow w’ell in South Africa, but they would have to 
be grovrii specially for nicotine production, and whether this is an 
economic proposition is still an open question. , 

Eecenth’ the Department of Agriculture and Forestry sent one 
of its most capable and experienced chemists to study the whole 
question of nicotine production in Central Africa and much valuable 
infonnatidii was gathered in that area, the climate of which is very 
suitable to the growing of high-nicotine tobacco. 

Wetters and Spreaders. 

Because aphids are sucking insects and because we therefore use 
a contact insecticide like nicotine to kill them, the nicotine must 
thoroughly spread over and wet the insects. 

/M aphids/ are; more- or ..less .covered with wmx. ' /This is 

scimetiin,es'in the .form of. .fine' particles,' which cause the insects' to 
'.appear as if they were ' covered with "grey . powder, 'a.s^ in the case of 
tfe' cabbage' aphid., ",lt iS 'Som,etimes in-. the /form of''cottPny fibres, aS' 
on ■ the ' woolly' , apple a phid,/ In ■ 'every - ease', this, 'wax " ■ tends . to protect 
the," 5nsec,t:,,by" ,m.aking,.^It: ■niore to , wet 'with, the contact', spray. 

The ppray ',for'''''a.p-hi .must,' ■therefore, always^'h wetter'' added' to 
it. Various substaxxces have been tried, including oil sprays, and 
these 'are often /used when :'scale 'insects, are. 'to be eontro'lled,',.:at''the', 
same time as the aphids — -hut for,. ■aphids alone ' there i,s nothing '.better 
than soap. The best form of soap is soft soap, which mixes easily 
with water. Ordinary yellow soap can he used, but in this case it is 
necessary to cut it up and dissolve it by boiling it in a little water 
before adding it to the nicotine solution. Experinxents were carried 
mi to ascertain the best quantity of soap to use, and it was found that 
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2 lb. per 100 gallons of spray mixture gave very good results. If the 
water used is hard, more soap must be added to neutralize tlie lime 
salts in tlie water, but very bard water should be avoided. 

In citrus groves it is sometimes necessary to control mealy bugs 
by spraying, and often bousebolders are troubled by mealy bugs on 
tiieir garden plants and pot plants such as ferns. Mealy bugs are 
closely related to aphids, but are even more heavily coated with wax 
which protects them from spraj’ materials very effectively. Nicotine 
is a good insecticide for mealy bugs if it can reach the insects, and in 
order to help is to do so, we mix it with an oil spray. The oil soaks 
well into the wax, carrying the nicotine with it. 

On citrus trees oil can be used at a strength of 2 per cent., but on 
delicate plants 1 per cent, of a medium oil spray in water is recom- 
mended. Into this is mixed 1 part, of 40 per cent, nicotine sulphate 
to 600 parts of the oil spray mixture. In a four-gallon paraffin tin 
for delicate pot plants this works out as follows: — 

Oil spray: G-d fluid ounces or J pint. 

Nicotine sulphate : 1 fluid ounce. 

Water to make 4 gallons. 

For citrus trees double the quantity of oil spray should he used. 

Commercial Tobacco Extracts. 

There are various brands of tobacco extract on the market and 
these usually contain from 7 to S per cent, of nicotine or 40 per cent, 
of nicotine. , 

To give 0*05 per cent, of nicotine in the spray mixture, the 
weaker extracts are, therefore, usually diluted at the rate of one part 
by volume to 100 to 140 parts of water before use. 

The stronger 40 per cent, extract is diluted at the rate of one part 
to 800 parts, but this may vary from 500 to 1,000 according to the 
species of aphid to be controlled. 

An even stronger extract has been used in some countries, and 
the author experimented some j^ears ago with one that contained 98 
per cent, of nicotine. This is almost pure nicotine and is deadly in 
every respect. When diluted to give the same percentage of nicotine 
in the spray mixture — that is, by mixing one part wdth 1,959 parts 
of water- — its toxicity is about the same as that of the othei* forms. 

One of the commonest forms of nicotine on the market in South 
Africa is nicotine sulphate, which is a chemical compound made be 
treating the nicotine alkaloid with sulphuric acid. This also 
contains 40 per cent, of nicotine, and because it is a dark-coloured 
liquid, is often called Black leaf Forty Its toxicity is about the 
same as that of the 40 per cent, tobacco extract. 

In deciding which form of nicotine to use the cost should be 
worked out in terms of the actual nicotine bought in the extract. 
A standard price for nicotine sulphate is about eight shillings per 
pound,, but,. although this may seem high it is still an . economic ; 
proposition because of the great dilution at which this 40 per cent, 
compound is ' used. ■ In 'the , 7; per cent, extract the actual' nicotine' 
at present prices costs about three times as much as when bought 
in the 40 per cent, nicotine sulphate. 

' ' ' Spraying.' 

The object in spraying for aphids is to wet the insects, and Tor 
thiS'.a fine driving spray ' is 'necessary.:' ■ As high. a pressure' as possible'', 
should be used, and the spray should form a fine spreading mist^ 
Disc nozzles are most suitable for this work, and they should be behi 
at aa angle; '':to facilitate ' ^pr^ under leaves 'und ' around stems. :' 
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For gardens, a knapsack spray pump is preferred, as it ^ can be used' 
by one man, and plenty of free movement is possible with it. It is 
important in spraying to keep the nozzle moving. For citrus groves 
and orchards a power piinip is required. 

In the case of pot plants, such as ferns, ^ a more thorough method 
is to fill a wash basin with the correct mixture and then immerse 
the whole fern in this. Tilt the pot against the edge of the basin 
and press the fern down into the liquid. Some of the liquid can 
then be splashed up by hand on to the base of the fern^so as to wet 
the soil and the fronds at their base because this is where 
mealy hugs often hide. After a few moments the fern should be 
lifted out and dried in the shade. 

Nicotine Dust* 

In certain circumstances it is not convenient To use a spray 
outfit filled rvith heavy liquicT in an orchard or in^ a vegetable 
garden, and dusting with a dry powder is’ easier and quicker. 

hTicotin© dusts have been developed for use against aphids and 
are often very effective. Such a dust should contain not less than 
2 per cent, by weight of nicotine, and should be finely ground so as 
to blow over the aphids like a cloud of smoke. Nicotine dusts 
deteriorate in storage, so that tliey should be used as soon after 
manufacture as possible. 

A good dust can easily he mad© on the farm as follows : — 

Use good quick lime, and slake it carefully until it forms a fine 
white powder. Make a sieve from fine brass gauze, such as is 
used in garages to strain petrol. A good grade having 100 mesh 
to the inch should be used, and normally can be obtained at about 
7s. 6d. per yard. The sifted lime will he fine and soft. Weigh out 
50 lb. of this, and put it in an old butter churn or a clean oil-drum 
with a tight-fitting lid. Add a few round river stones for better 
mixing, and then add 2 pints of nicotine sulphate. Close the 
churn or drum tightty, and roll it around for ten minutes. By this 
time the nicotine wdll be thoroughly mixed with the lime. 

The powder^ should be separated from the river stones and used 
as soon as possible. There is not enough liquid in .the nicotine 
sulphate to dampen the powder, and it will still form a fine cloud 
when blown out of a dusting machine. The bellows type of dusters 
which give a definite puff with fairly high pressure are best for 
the spot dusting of aphids but the rotary type is very good for large 
areas of vegetables. ;; , / ' 

The weaker tobacco extracts cannot be used for making nicotine 
dusts, because they contain too much water. All nicotine dusts 
should, be .kept in : air-tight tins- .ns much as possible., ' They are light 
and easy to use, and they are very effective, killing the aphids in a 
few minutes. Dusting is particularly effective on low-growing plants 
like vegetables, nlthough, in ^many . places , .it\is also .;use,d' On a'' large 
,scale' on:'' citrus and other fruit trees. 


Nursery 

The following nursery quanantines were in force on 1 June 1944: — 

(1) Beaulieu Nurseries, Forestdale Siding, P.B. Grahamstown, G.P., on 

Citrus (all), for red scale. ; 

(2) Alexander’s Nurseries, Lawrence Street)). Grahamstown, C.P., on citrus 
(all), for red^.'Seale, : 
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Bolting in Kale* 

T* G* la G* Joiibertj Department of Genetics, Stelienbosch- ,, 
Elsenbiirg College of Agriculture* 

K ale {Brassica oleracia var. acejyhala) belongs to tlie cabbage 
family, and is well-known as an important fodder crop, especially 
for dairy cows. 

It is very closely related to the other well-known members of 
the cabbage family which are cultivated^ as vegetables, but is much 
more resistant to droughts and cold climatic conditions, and can 
be grown on a large variety of soil types. Two varieties of kale 
are grown extensively in South Africa, viz., Chou Moellier ^and 
Thousand Headed. In this article reference is made only to Chou 
Moellier. ‘ ' 



Fig. 1.“-A promising patcli^ of young kale. Experiment Station : Welgevalieii. 


This crop has caused farmers considerable disappointment 
during the past three years owing to its tendency to bolt and, 
consequently, to prodnce a comparatively low leaf crop. The culti- 
vation of kale involves considerable expense, so that a crop failure, 
results in heavy financial loss. It is therefore of the utmost iinpor- 
tance that every effort should he made to eliminate this undesirabie 
characteristic of bolting. 

Reasons, for Bolting* . 

Bolting is hereditar^r in kale, but is influenced to a large extent 
'.by 'environmental 'conditions, climate '.playing '/a ..particularly', iiiipor-' 
taut role. Cold temperatures promote flowering and riiiming to 
seed. Consequently, where plants have been subjected to a pro- 
loiiged period of cold weather during the winter, they u’Sually bolt 
'.'withAhe-advent of 'Spring. 

'/'. The .question which now',. involuntarily arises, is,:. ; Why '.has'' so 
/...much'"'' tro'uhie ■ 'been' ' .experienced ' in.'' this, respect;. in.aiEly.:''duTi"ng".',',th'e 
past: few, ycars,".^. The ''answcoj' is''briefi'y .that .the 'laok' of .reliB.ble seed'' 
'"'has' '.been . I'responsble.''' '"for' 'arl', .'.the ’'■trouble'. In' 'xece.ni ..''year's " 'South'' 
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Africa lias to a large extent been dependent on locally prodnced 
seed. Tbis seed is produced from plants whicli bave often not been, 
properly selected^ witli tlie result that inferior seed is produced and- 
marketed. Bolters generally yield the largest quantity of seed, and. 
this character therefore becomes more pronounced in each succeeding' 
generation.' Many of those who have observed the gradual aggra- 
vation of this undesirable character, have begun to think that good 
kale seed canot be produced in South Africa. , This notion is 
altogether erroneous since there are indications to-day that even, 
imported seed cannot always he, relied upon. 

Experiments at Stellenbosch. 

During 1942 a beginning was made at the Stellenbosch"Else.iiburg' 
College of Agriculture with the selection and breeding of .kale._ Selec- 
tions were made from stands obtained from seeds of different 
origin. Towards the end of 1942 seed from these selected plants 
was harvested on isolated plots. Seed from the various selected 



Fi€. 2. — Fine kale plants which yield a good leaf crop. 


groups was, sown, siniultaimously' -in ,194r3.;and .yielded :interesting' 
results.. . . . ,■ t ' 

The.^'prog'eny. Of., one, group, -in '.which ' a high, percentage of 
bolters ■: occurred. , in the parent ■■plants, ■' provided evidence ,, .that' tbis 
..character was again . very . pronounced/" Some ■ of the ..plants even 
■■started bolting' iii' the seed' :,beds.. ' These ' young' plants : form': only ' 'a' 
few sniall'.leaves, ,. and the.!!,'. immediately' run.to' seed.' K ''large ;.'percen-' 
'tage„.o,f; .plants.',ran t.o se,ed' 'shortly affor they had been 'transplanted'. 
Consequently, where' 'a selection is-'niade ' from, such . a poor' 'stand, the 
progeny also give disappointing results. 

, ''The. '.'progeny:, -of nnother: 's3ected ' group slxo.wed'" quite: different 
'results. yHere the /selected , plants were, taken ' from '.E' , good' Stand' of 
',ka',ie' whieli, 'allowed .no, .tendency, , to' 'bolt., ■ : ',: , 

' '.' , ' Even " 'as y'c.ung. ■plantS'.. they proved : their superiority over 'the 
plants of the first-mentioned group, since they showed no signs of 
'.'■MtiEg:;:,w.hiIe .'Still :' i'tt..^',the:^beds,.'', 'and^„"m||he. .whole, they were:'::,al 30 

«0. V'.ll.:, ■ : : 



Bolting in Kale. 


more vigomus. In 1943 a few morgen were planted to this kale 
at tke Experiment Farm, Welgevallen, and yielded an excellent 
leaf crop. Only 2 to 3 per cent, of tliese plants" ran to seed after 
tlie winter. 

High qiialiU' seed can be produced 011I3" if good'' plants are 
selected from a good stand. 

Influence of Time of Sowing. 

During 1943 observations were also made in regard to . the effect 
of the, time of sowung on bolting in kales.' Sowings vrere carried 



IPiG. 3.— A fine type of kale plant months after transplanting. 


out at three' different 'times, vk., early,' .normal 'and late... 'The 'early 
sowing' took place, during "March'.- '' In ' this case' practically ' al^ 'the 
plants ran' -to. seed after the winter.. The normal -'. sowing time-'' was 
during," May. '. '-Only 'a' veryismali .'percentage'-of '.-these- -plants." -ra'n.' 'to 
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seed. The iate sowing was carried oiit during Septemher. None 
of the plants ran to seed and an excellent stand was obtained. (See 
Figs.' 1, 2 and 3.) Seed which had already yielded poor results, was 
also sown during Sepieniher. Although some of these plants also ran 
to seed,., the percentage was much smaller than in the case of the- 
earlier sowings. 

It would therefore appear that climatic conditions exercise a 
ccnsideralile influence on the hereditary factor or factors for bolting* 
in kale, and. for that reason it is recommended that kale seed which 
niigdit possibly yield doubtful results, should be sown late rather than 
early. If very little reliance can he placed on the seed, liow^ever, 
the kale wnll, of course, bolt even w^hen.sown at a late planting date. 

A fact which is often lost sight of is that kale is a cross-polli- 
nating crop and that pollination is effected inainly by insects. 
Crcssmg or hybridization can take place in the following, members 
of the cabbage family:— Ordinary cabbage, cauliflower, savoy 
cabbage, Brussels sprouts, broccoli, kohl-rabi or turnip-cabbage,, 
curled kale, Couve Tronchuda and CottagerA kale. (Kale does not 
cross with horse-radish). .In order to eliminate this danger of 
hybridization, kale should therefore be isolated from the above- 
mentioned cabbage types when the plants start flowering. ^ If this 
dangei is not carefully wmtched, the plants of the following pop 
wnll produce a mueli poorer yield. It has recently been determined 
in South Africa that the distance of isolation should he one mile. 

A s^^stem of inspection and certification of vegetable crops 
intended for seed purposes is already in operation. Kale does not 
fall under vegeta.ble crops, and up to the present fio arrangements 
have been, iiiade for the inspection and-- eertifi,eation of the seed of 
this crop. Any farmer, how^ever, who has a field of good kale from 
which he wishes to harvest seed, can enlist the help of the various 
agricultural institutions w^hich wdll willingly furnish him with the 
necessary .advice and', assistance. . ' 

In so far as kale is concerned, the future promises well. It 
has already been jymvech thnt good seed can be produced in South 
Africa. '.This Institution .hopes to build up suffi,cient quantities ; of 
good reliable seed in the near future for distribution among farmers. 
In future selections will be made which will be better adapted 
ecologically to meet the requirements of the area. 

' MeanwKileponstant, care ' should be taken to ' ensure the main- 
■teiiance of '.a' 'high .standard. Only- 'the very Best* plants should, be 
selected ' and , the ■ poorer, specimens .eliminated. Only ' in; that ' waj 
; will yye- he 'able 'to '.produce, .good' reliable' seed. 


Popular Bulletins. 

(1) Calf BeaTing---'BtflletiB;,':Ho.. ''224. Price , .,3d.' ' Obtainable ' from,' th® 

Editor, Department of Agriculture" and ■.■Forestry, Pretoria. ' 

(2) Tbe Export of Fresh Grapes ■■from the Union of Sohth Africa during 

the Ten-year period, ■ A930-.3'9---B.'u!letin .-N^ Pi ice ■ 6d'.' 'Obtainable .■'from, 

the Chief, Division of Horticulture, Pretoria. .■■■^.■. 

' (S) Soft Cheese as,. a ..Food- — ,B'Ulletin..,]Sl€)!.' Price' 3'd. Obtainable ■■from 

Department of Agriculture and ^^restry, Pretoria. i"' 
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Diagnosis of Fowl Diseases* 

J. D* W* A. ColeSj Research Officer, Onderstepoort* 

INURING the past few years farmers have sent fowls in ever- 
^ increasing* numbers to the laboratories of the Division of 
Veterinary Services at Onderstepoort, and also at Allerton, Pieter- 
maritzbnrg, for examination and advice. However, in spite of repeated 
publication of full directions for despatch, etc., the circumstances in 
which fowls are sent do not allow the greatest benefit to be derived 
from the examination. , 

Some farmers omit to write a covering letter, and frequently 
leave it to officials to guess their names. Others merely send a 
couple of lines notifying the Department that some fowls have been 
■sent, and the examining officers are left to imagine all the interesting 
details that the farmer could have furnished. Then there is the 
person who sends big live chickens a long distance in a shoe-box 
without food or water, and such unintentional cruelty is not pleasant 
to encounter. 

Fortunately, the examination of poultry in the Government 
laboratories has not yet descended to a mere matter of routine. The 
officials concerned endeavour to make every case an interesting one, 
and so satisfy their own intellects as well as the farmery's. This 
desirable state of affairs is possible only with the whole-hearted 
support of each individual farmer, and the following remarks indi- 
cate how this collaboration can be achieved. 

Live Sick Fowls better for Examination. 

Experience has shown that live sick fowls are more satisfactory 
for examination than dead ones. However, the expense of railage 
used to be a formidable obstacle, so regulations have been approved 
which permit crates of live sick fowls being sent carriage lorward, 
while dead fowls must still be sent carriage paid. It matters little 
if one or two die on the journey, for they usually arrive in a satis- 
factory condition for examination. 

The fowls must be sent in fairly substantial crates containing 
food and water receptacles that cannot be overturned. If the journey 
to be travelled is a long one, a bag of food should be tied on the out- 
side of the crate so that railway officials can feed the fowls en route. 
The Department cannot undertake to return crates or poultry owing 
to the danger of spreading infectious diseases. The best way to send 
a dead fowl is merely to wrap it in a piece of hessian. Preservatives 
should on no account be used, as they interfere with the examination. 
There is no reasonv however, why formalin or some other repellent 
shopld not be sprinlded over the fowl, to keep off flies. Day-old chicks 
can he sent in the ordinary ventilated boxes without food or water* 
Poultry, dead or alive, should he sent to the Onclerstepoorl 
Laboratories, Pretoria IsTorth ■Station, or to the Allertoii Laboratory,', 
Victoria Station, Pietermaritzburg. 

A 'Fully Descriptive Letter Necessary. ' 

Having despatched the birds, the farmer should write a fully 
", descriptive- letter stating, inter alia— , 

(1) the number of chicks as well as adult poultry kept; 

(2) . the' number ' of deaths, and, .at ' what,' intervals they have 

'.occurred.';';;' ' 

, •, (3). .the' various' species of p,oultry . kept.;- ' 

(4) the housiiig conditions; 
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seeth Tlie late sowing was carried out during September. " None 
of tlie plantvS ran to seed and an excellent stand was obtained, (See 
Figs, i, 2 and 3.) Seed w^bicb bad already yielded poor results, w^as 
also sown, during September. Altbongh some of these plants also ran 
to seedj , the percentage was imicb smaller tlian in the case of tbe^ 
earlier sowdngs. 

It would tberefore appear ibat climatic conditions exercise a 
eensiderabie influence on the hereditary factor or factors for bolting 
in kale, and, .for that reason it is recommended that kale seed which 
might possibly yield doubtful results, should be sown late rather than 
early. If very little reliance can be placed on the seed, however, 
the Icale will, of course, holt even w^hen.sown at a late planting date, 

A fact w^hich is often lost sight of is that kale is a cross-polli- 
nating crop and that pollination is effected mainly' by insects. 
Crcssing or hybridkation can take place in the following members 
of , the cabbage family:— Ordinary cabbage, cauliflower, savoy 
cabbage, Brussels sprouts, broccoli, kohl-rabi or turnip-cabbage,, 
curled kale, Couve Troiichuda and Cottager’s kale. (Kale does not 
cross wdtli horse-radish). In order to eliminate this danger of 
hybridization, kale should therefore he isolated from the above- 
lueiitioned cabbage types w^hen the plants start flowering. If this 
dangei is not carefully watched, the plants of the following crop 
will produce a much poorer yield. It has recently been determined 
in South Africa that the distance of isolation should be one mile. 

A system of inspection and certification of vegetable crops 
intended for seed purposes is already in operation. Kale does not 
fall under vegetable crops, and up to the present fio arrangements 
have been, made for the inspection and certifieatiDn of the seed of 
this crop. Any farmer, how'ever, who has a field of good kale fro'm 
which he wishes to harvest seed, can enlist the help of the various 
agricultural institutions which will willingly furnish him wnili the 
necessary advice and assistance; b '' 

111 so far as kale is concerned, the future promises well. It 
has already ^ been proved, thnt good seed can be produced in South 
Africa,. T'liis Institution hopes to build up sufficient . quantitiers' of 
good reliable seed in the near future for distribution among farmers. 
In future selections wdll be made which will be better adapted 
ecologically to meet the requirements of the area. 

Meanwhile ^constant care should he taken to ensure the main-- 
tenance, of , a' high ' standard. ■ Only the- very best* plants' should ' be 
select ed^'' and - the, poorer 'Speeimens ■'eliinmateclb' ■' Only ■in,' that "'wn.y 
will we' be , able to ' produce 'good ■ reliable' seed.' '' ' ' ' ' ■■" 


Popular Bulletins. 

■ (1), ,,'Galf 'Kearlug'— Bulletin, 224., ' Price 3d.,,„ ; ■' Obtainable'' fronr ''th©' 

'.Editor,' ',I>ep.artraeiit of ''''' A'grieult'ure 'and Fores 

■(2) The Export of,. Fresh .'Grapes.' from' the Union , of ,So€th .during' 
Ahe Ten-year period, 1930-39— Bulletin No. 225. .' 'PAce,' Bd. ■' 'Obtainable' 

■'the Chief, Division of Horticulture, Pretoria. 

■(S).,'''','Sofi,-.C^ aS'' a. .,Food“-r-Bulletin ,'No.'''2^^ ■ Price,' 3'd,..' Obtainable, from 
, Department of Agriculture and J^restry, Pretoria. 
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Diagnosis of Fowl Diseases* 

J* D* W. A. Colesj Research Officer, Onderstepoort* 

I^UEING the past few years farmers have sent fowls iii ever- 
^ increasing ' nnmhers to the laboratories of the Division of 
Veterinary Services at Onderstepoort, and also at Allerton, Pieter- 
maritzburg, for examination and advice. However, in spite of repeated 
publication of full directions for despatch, etc., the circumstances in 
which fowls are sent do not allow the greatest benefit to be derived 
from the examination. 

Some farmers omit to write a covering letter, and frequently 
leave it to officials to guess their names. Others merely send a 
couple of lines notifying the Department that some fowls ^have been 
sent, and the examining officers are left to imagine all the interesting 
details that the farmer could have furnished.^ Then there is the 
person who sends big live chickens a long distance in a shoe-box 
without food or water, and such unintentional cruelty is not pleasant 
to encounter. ■ ■ , 

Fortunately, the examination of poultry in the Q-oyernment 
laboratories has not yet descended to a mere matter of routine. The 
officials concerned endeavour to make every case an interesting one, 
and so satisfy their own intellects as well as the farmer’s. This 
desirable state of affairs is possible only with the whole-hearted 
support of each individual farmer, and the following remarks indi- 
cate how this collaboration can be achieved. 

Live Sick Fowls better for Examination. 

Experience has shown that live sick fowls are more satisfaetory 
for examination than dead ones. However, the expense of "railage 
used to be a formidable obstacle, so regulations have been approved 
which permit crates of live sick fowls being sent carriage forward, 
while dead fowls must still be sent carriage paid. It matters little 
if one or two die on the journey, for they usually arrive in a satis- 
factory condition for examination. 

The fowls must be sept- in fairly substantial crates containing 
food and water receptaciss tha^' eaiinot be overturned. If the journey 
to be travelled is a long one, a bag of food should be tied on the out- 
side of the crate so that railway officials can feed the fowls en route. 
The Department cannot undertake 'to return crates or poultry owing 
to the danger of spreading infectious diseases. The best way to send 
a dead fowl is merely to wrap it in a piece of hessian. Preservatives 
should on no accoimt he used, as they interfere with the examination. 
There is no reason, however, why formalin or some other repellent 
should not be sprinlded over the fowl, to keep off flies. Day-old chicks 
can be sent in the ordinary ventilated boxes without food or water. 
Poultry, dead or alive, should be sent to the Onderstepoort 
■Laboratories, ^Pretoria. Forth Station, or- to the Allertori Laboratory,/ 
Victoria Station, Pietermaritzburg. 

A. Fully Descriptive Letter -Necessary* ' 

Having despatched the birds, the farmer should write a fully 
descriptive letter stating, inter alia— 

(1) the number of chicks as well as adult poultry kept ; 

' ,(2) the number' - of deaths, ../and /at- what intervals -/'they -'/^ 
'--'occurred;; ■ ■, ; ./ "■■■ ; . 

'(3) Lhe"' various species -of 'poultry ..kept;' ';.:.,/ 

(4) ’the housing coniditions;’ 
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(5) wliat tie diet consisted o£ — please do not presume tliat tlie 
officials know tlie composition of every mash^ whicli the farmer may 
feel inclined to mention only^ by name, but give the formula, stating 
how miich of each ingredient is incorporated ; 

(6) the temperature records of the incubator as well as of the 
brooder house; 

■ (7) the amount of floor space (in square feet) allowed for each 
bird;, 

(8) details regarding the egg production; 

(9) the incidence of tampans, fleas, lice, worms and the little 
black flies that get between the feathers under the abdomen and suck 
blood, ; 

(10) the symptoms; (The thermometer should be inserted in the 
vent. I3o not try to interpret symptoms, e.g., instead of saying that 
the fowl had diarrhoea, say the droppings were very watery and 
yellowish green, and 'smelt .badly ; instead of saying the fowl was 
blind, say the lids were stuck together over the eye, or that over a 
period of months the reddish-brown part of the eye had gradually 
turned grey till the fowl could no longer see out of that eye. A simple, 
straightforward account of the symptoms does not include a farmerhs 
thoughts and deductions, but only a plain description of what he has 
ascertained by using only his eyes, nose, ears and liaiids.) 

(11) the post-mortem appearances of fowls the farmer has 
opened; (Describe carefully all deviations from the normal.) 

(12) the previous history of poultry disease on the farm, and also 
details regarding any inoculations. 

Tfv letters with full information are written and fowls are 
forward ed'-in the manner described, a diagnosis satisfactory to both 
the farmer aAd the examiner will be possible, and then only can the 
best available a^Ttice.be given. 

Replies are usuailY ready within a week, but in exceptional cases 
a diagnosis cannot be gii^en with certainty in less than a fortnight in. 
view of essential tests, etc., that have to be carried out. 


The Freezing Point of Milk:— IGontinued from pag& 424. 

~ 0^*524 to ~ 0*555*^ C., with a fall towards the end of the lactation 
period of the cows. The average freezing-point was ^0*541^ C., 

which coincides esaetly with the fissure determined by other workers 
in South_ Africa, and it also coincides with the average obtained by 
workers in other countries. _ This work thus confirms the value of 
the figure (- 0-541° C.), which is used as the freezing point of milk 
in South Africa. ' 

By means of the following formula the freezing-point ( ^0-541° 
0.) is used to determine the percentage of water added to milk :-— 

100 (T— Ti) ' ' . 


Where W' is the percentage of added water, T= -541 and T, = 
the freezing-point of the sample which is being tested. 

(Agricultural Research Institute.) • v 
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Prepatation of Caseiti on the Farm* 

'G. Vaandragety- Dairy Officer, Department of Agriculture 

and Forestry* ' ■ ■ 

'-skimmed milk is ’ thickened,.' as for instance by allowing it; 

to tiirn.sonr, a greenish fluid called whey is obtained, while the' 

coagulated portion is known as curd which consists mainly of casein..'' 

Casein^ 'plays .an important role in, the making of cheese— hehce ‘ 
the name.' It is also of great value in human and animal nutrition. ' 
In the industrial , field ,, casein is also used for a great variety' ' of ' ' 
purposes, ■ as " for example, in the manufacture of artifiicial bone,^;- 
■buttons, ^ knife handles, different kinds , of paint, paper, etc*,’, as; 
well as in the preparation of cold-water glue or casein cement and 
many other, substances. . ' 

At present there is a good demand for industrial crude casein. 
In the past a considerable part of the casein used in this country; 
was imported from overseas, but there is no reason why we should 
not in future be able to produce our own casein requirements. In 
South-West Africa a considerable amount of casein is already being ^ 
made on farms, and much of this is of excellent quality. . , 

Skimmed Milk on the Farm* 

Skimmed milk is a by-product on the farm, and is generally used . 
for feeding humans, calves, pigs and fowls. The available quantity ’ 
of skinimed milk varies with the different seasons; if there is an 
adequate supply .for pigs in winter, there is usually a surplus in 
summer. At tne moment some farmers have a surplus of skimmed , 
milk, but cannot obtain any pigs to consume all this milk. The ; 
preparation of crude casein therefore provides such farmers with an 
excellent opportunity of converting a surplus by-product into a useful , 
substance. ^ ^ 

Principles of the Process. 

The principles involved in the preparation of crude casein may be 
briefly summarized as follows : The skimmed milk is first allowed 
to turn sour and thicken; the curd is then broken up and separated 
from the whey* The following step is to wash the casein by the addi- 
tion of water; a low acid content has an important influence on the 
quality of the final product. The curd is then pressed and dried. . 
One hilndred gallons of skimmed , milk will yield between 32 and 
35 lb. of casein, and the price for the best quality is 5|d. per Ih., 
while that of medium quality is 4|d. per lb. Buyers pay the transport 
costs., and names and addresses are obtainable on request from the 
Superintendent of Dairying, P.B., Pretoria. 

Method of Preparation* 

Casein can easily be made on the farm, and the best results are 
obtained when the following instructions are very carefully followed* 
All superfluous, fresh, -skimmed milk is collected in suitable drums 
or basins and left to thicken and. turn sour. Thickening can be 
accelerated by the addition of from 5 to 10 per cent* sour whey of 
the previous day. The milk should show the first signs of coaguiation 
at the bottom of the basin within 3 to 4 hours. If the milk becomes 
too -sour, the casein will be of inferior quality. The best time for 
breaking up and stirring -the curd is as soon as possible after the 
milk has turned quite tnipk. It should not, for instance, be left to 
stand' overnight* 
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Sufficient boiling water is added now to bring the temperature 
np to 100*^ or 110^ F., whilst the milk is slowly stirred with, a wooden 
rake. This method has the disadvantage of diluting the whey^ but 
the advantage that no special jacketed container is required. 

As soon as the whey has a light green colour and the curd has 
been broken up into small pieces, stirring should cease in order that 
it can sink to the bottom of the container. ISTow as much of the whey 
as . possible is siphoned off or scooped out with a bucket. If the 
container is very full, some of the whey can be scooped out to make 
room^for the boiling water. It is advisable to strain the whey, and 
sufficient must be kept for the following day. 

Clean cold water is then added until its height in the container 
is 6 inches above tbe level of the curd, which is now well stirred 
again to^ wash it. After this water has been drawn off, the curd is 
washed in clean water a second time. 

When the second washing water has been siphoned off, the curd 
is taken out and placed in clean bags or cloths in order to squeeze 
out as much of the water as possible. It is then left to stand overnight 
with weights on top, and by the next morning will have been com- 
pressed into a single mass. It is now broken up by hand into fairly 
large, pieces, which are rubbed through a sieve. A convenient size 
for the sieve is about 18 to 24 inches square ; the wires must be 
strong and | inch apart. The curd is now spread in a thin layer 
on corrugated iron sheets or on wire-netting frames (l-inch mesh) 
covered with cheese cloth, hessian or any similar material, A 
convenient size for the frames is 6 by 8 ft. ; a cement surface is 
unsuitable. 

The frames, etc,', are placed in the sun and the curd is stirred 
well several times, when it begins to become wind-dry. As soon as 
the casein is quite dry and begins to assume a horny appearance, 
it should be taken out of the sun, because if it is exposed to strong 
light too long, it acquires an undesirable brown colour. 

The casein is now ready for packing into bags for despatch to 
buyers. The bags should be kept in a dry, cool place since the casein 
may be damaged by water. 

Transmission of Horse-sickness and Blue-tongue in 
South Africa:— [Continued from page. 4SB, 

such as to justify the conclusion that one or more species of 
' Gnlicoides are capable of transmitting blue-tongue to sheep. Further- 
more, the results obtained by the injections of Culicoides caught in 
the wild ' state during^ March and April strongly, suggest that "these 
■ insects are ■ probably involved" in the' transmission 'of horse-sickness 
.'.as, well. ■ ■ 

In conclusion, At may he pointed out that this investigation has 
been _ very instructive in revealing : a ' surprising abundance ■■ of these 
small .blood-sucking 'midges of the. genus CuUcoides at night in ' an 
•area 'where some had'' hitherto been known to 'occur, 'but'' assumed to 
occur ' 'only "in , relatively . small ' numbers. '• The' demonstration 'of' the . 
presence of the viruses in the insects during the late summer months 
conforms closely with the knowledge of the occurrence of these two 
diseases acquired by careful observation over inanv years.'.'' An 'addi- ' 
tion, the experimental work has added yet another group of insects 
to the list of known transmitters of virus diseases, and the hope is 
expres^d that the subsequent work in regard to these problems may 

■ roductive of methods of practical value in the control and ulti- 
eradication of horse-sickness and blue-tongue. 

' "" 436 ' '.' ■' 
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Nagana in ^ 

E* B. 'Kliige^ Nagana Research OflScerj, Zululandj^' and R*' du Tolt^ 
Veterinary Research Officer, Onderstepoo'rt.' 

^HE disease nagana may be described as a chronic, rarely acute, 
^ wasting disease of domestic animals which is caused by a minute 
blood parasite known as a trypanosome.' The more ' general , term 
trypanosomiasis applies to the disease as observed both in our domes--’ 
ticated animals, as well as in the notorious sleeping sickness of mail' 
in Central Africa. 



Fig. 1 . — Glossina palUdijms, Enlarged 4 times. 


To farmers in the tsetse-lly infested areas of Zuiuland the disease 
requires little introduction, as it has been responsible from time to 
time for disastrous losses amongst livestock in the settlement areas,- 
as well as in the native reserves. 

In order to understand the nature of the disease, it is necessary, 
to describe the methods of treatment applied, the contiol measure^^^^ 
advocated, and the mode of transmission, and to give a brief descrip- . 
iion of the life cycle and habits of the tsetse flies which transmit it.;,; 

The Transmitters* 

There are. about 19, species .of tsetse flies known to-day ■ which '.are;.’, 
confined to the tropical and ;■ sub-tropical portions, of Africa, excepi:;'' 
for one species which is knowm to occur in the southern tip of Arabia. - 
These flies all belong to the single group or genus, Glossina^ and may 
be described as medium to large flies predominantly yellowish to 
brown in colour, w'hich have a prominent proboscis entirely covered 
by a pair of palps protruding forwards from the under surface of 
the -head. ,, In' the restingvposition' the wings are-, folded:' flat tever '.the'^ 
aMomen, . which"., they, conceal ■■ entirely .'and; they '., have . been'' ' likened; '' 
to 'the 'dosed blades of a/pair of scissors. ' 
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In Zulnland: 3 species uniy are known to occur* viz., Glossina 
pallidipes'y found in‘'tlie ITmfolozi -Game Reserve^, brevipalpis and 
G. _pallidipes^ in tlie Hlulilnwe Game Reserve, G. palhdzpes and G, 
uuiteni in tlie Mkuzi Game Reserve ,and G, brevipalpis alone in tlie ' 
Mduiiia Game Reserve. 

Habits and' Life Cycle of Tsetse Flies. 

Tsetse flies are confined to what are known as fly belts,' the limits 
of which are controlled by various factors such as vegetation and 
Aade, the presence , of suitable . hosts, moisture and altitude, AH 
depend entirely upon the blood of vertebrates for food, but differ in 
their habits in proportion to the degree or intensity of the climatic 
requirements of the various species. Thus Glossina pallidipes (Fig. 
1) which is the dominant species in Zulnland, prefers more light and 
can maintain itself under very much drier conditions than Glossina 
brevipalpis. The former species is encountered in the more or less 
open type of savannah, and is active during bright sunlight except 
during the hottest hours of the day, whereas the latter is typically 
a species of the deep shade of valleys and riverine thickets and is 
active in the subdued light of evening and very early morning. 

In comparison with most other insects, tsetse flies have a very low 
rate of reproduction. The female is viviparous and produces a full 
grown larva at intervals of 10 days ox longer, depending on the 
available food supply. The larva is a whitish oval body, roughly J 
inch in length with two knoblike prominences at the hind end, 
and is deposited in a sheltered spot on ground rich in humus in bush 
thickets or under the low dense canopy of a single bush. It is feebly 
active and immediately burrows its way into the loose soil to a depth 
of up to 1^ inches where, by a process of hardening and darkening 
and some shrinkage, the pupa is formed within 1 to 3 hours. The 
pupa is dark brown or black and barrel-shaped with two prominent 
knoblike projections at one end, and the pupal period occupies from 
15 to 70 days depending upon climatic conditions. 

It is estimated that during her life a female tsetse fly can pro- 
duce from 10 to 15 larvae with an average of approximately 12. 

The Mode of Transmission of Nagana, 

The nagana parasite or trypanosome, three of which are distin- 
guished in the Union, namely, Trypanosoma hnicei, T, congolense 
(Fig. 2) and T, viva^, normally infects various species of game 
animals which suffer no ill effects as a result of these infections. The 
tsetse fly, which is solely dependent upon blood for its food supply, 
acquires the infection from game during the act of biting. The 
trypanosomes so ingested undergo a period of development in the 
proboscis, salivary glands or gut of the fly, depending upon the 
species, and after this developmental period the fly is capable of 
transmitting the infection to susceptible animals. Once infected, a 
tsetse fly retains the infection probably for the^ duration of its life 
'■and is capable of infecting a large number of animals. This appears 
to be especially true in the case df G. pallidipes which, due to inter- 
rupted Leeds, may infect several animals during the course of 
attempting to obtain a vsingle blood meal. 

Control Measnresv 

In order^ to embark upon a campaign foiv t^^ eradication of 
tsetse flies with a reasonable chance of success, a thorough know- 
; ledge of', the life' cycle \,and habits mf'^'the'' species to. be dealt ' with, is 
. ■ flecess.ary> 'Much ;inten,sive'' research ' in; .this' 'respect,, has heeu'^ under-' 
taken, both in Zulnland and in the fly-infested areas of Africa in 
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general, and attempts at destruction liaye been aimed directly^ at tbe- 
flies in botk the adult and immature stages and indirectly at the food 
supply and the environment. 

, 1. The Direct Attack upon Tsetse Hies. 

(a) Larval and pupal traps . — -The small measure of success 
attained by attempts to induce tsetse flies to deposit their larvae in 
certain places, designed to be particularly attractive and in which 
the pupae are destroyed from time to time, calls for little comment. ^ 
Suffice it to say that for a species -such as G. pallidipes, which 
deposits its larvae over extensive . areas . .and under a wide range of 
conditions, the method has met with no measurable success. 



iiTG. 2. — Tryp€tnoso7na congolense in Wood. Enlarged 1,300 times. 

(6) Trapping of Adult Flies. — The comparativeljr slow rate of 
reproduction of tsetse flies suggests that effective trapping on a large 
scale may offer a means of controlling the fly. A great many designs 
of traps have been tested throughout Africa,^ and in the game reserves 
of Zululand the Harris Trap has been used very extensively, where it 
has been responsible for the destruction of large numbers of flies. 
During the dry years of 1933 to 1935 it appeared as if it would 
succeed in reducing the flies to a level where they would perhaps be 
unable to maintain themselves, bnt with the advent of the wetter 
years that followed, it was realized that the flies were again increasing 
in numbers in spite of an average catch of 150,000 flies per month. 

2. Indirect Methods of Attack. 

(a) Game Eradication .- — Experience has shown that by depriving 
the fly of its food supply, marked reduction and even elimination of 
tsetse flies is possible. In nature the normal food supply of the tsetse 
fly consists of the various species of game, although it must be 
mentioned that the fly is quite capable, theoretically, of maintaining 
itself upon the blood of cattle and other domesticated animals as 
long as they are present. Investigations have shown that a com- 
paratively low density of game is capable of maintaining a high 
density of fly, and this may be accounted for by the sensitive and 
'accurate " sense possessed 'Joy the' tsetse fly ;which guides; it'Io its'., food' 
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supply, .To be , elfectiye, therefore, complete ' eradication of game ia 
necessary, and this should be undertaken systematically by organized 
shooting, trapping, etc., commencing at the periphery , of the lly belt 
and working inwards to present scattering of the game and conse- 
quent dispersion of the flies. In settlement areas it cannot be over- 
emphasized that elimination of the smaller species of game such as 
bushbuck, reedbiick, duiker, steenbiick,. klipspringer, ^warthog and 
bushpig should be carried out as expeditiously as possible to reduce 
the source, of infection and the food snpply of the fly before it can 
.adapt itself to subsisting on domesticated animals. 

(fe) Bush Clearing. — The objects aimed at in bush clearing are 
twofold and comprise : 

(i) the disturbance of the climatic requirements of the fly in its 
breeding haunts, and 

(ii) the limitation of the spread or dispersion of the fly from its 
primary ' focus. 

In the first place, selective clearing of certain t^^pes of vegetation 
favoured by the fly for breeding purposes particularly is undertaken, 
whereas in the second place complete eradication of all trees and 
bush in the form of a barrier or strip-clearing is aimed at. To be 
effective, such barrier clearings are situated at the periphery of a 
fly belt near the normal limit of dispersion of the fly and should be 
at least half a mile wide and free of all game or stock. 

(c) Grass Burning. — In conjunction with hush clearing, properly 
controlled grass burning is of great value. Not only will the burning 
of a good stand of dry grass assist materially in the eradication of 
encroaching bush, but for a certain period unfavourable conditions 
will be created for the fly by the elimination of cover in the form of 
grass and thicket shelter so essential for its existence. 

Nagana in Domesticated Animals. 

In contradistinction to game animals, which show no ill effects 
from the presence of trypanosomes in their blood and therefore act 
as carriers of the disease, domesticated animals are severely affected. 
Of the three species of trypanosomes mentioned, Trypanosoma 
and T. mngolense play the most important part in Zululand, which 
is essentially a cattle country, as thes§ are cattle trypanosomes. 
"T. brucei is more typically an infection of horses and dogs, although 
T. congoiense is by no means uncommon, particularly iii donkeys. 

After having been bitten by an infected fly, disease symptoms 
appear within a period of from two to four weelis or longer, depend- 
ing upon the condition of the animals, the season and the nature of 
the grazing. Symptoms are always more pronounced in the winter 
months whenfhe grazing is poor as a rule, and consist of progressive 
emaciation with a staring coat, intermittent temperature, diarrhoea, 
drooping ears, watering eyes, disinclination to face strong light and 
a capricious and abnormal appetite. This latter frequently mani- 
fests : itself by cattle, eating soil; such „ as." that' of ■ antieaps.. ' . The, 
lymphatic glands are swollen, the gland at the point of the shoulder 
being particularly noticeable. Similar symptoms are observed in 
horsAs, but in addition dropsical swellings are common on the legs 
'-and undersurface" of" the, belly , and c.liest, - ' Tn dogs eye-symptoms are 
vlrequeni ■ which, ■ often; lead-To^blm^ ' 

' of the dis-ease, is ' generally not,' diffi-' 

cult, but it may be confiised^^^^w^^^^ other debilitating conditions such 
as worm infections and should therefore j always he confirmed by 
demonstration of the causal organism miproscopically, T, mvm, 
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generally gives rise to cttronic infections in cattle wkere'- tke 
organisms are not always readily apparent in blood smears. It ^ is' 
advisable, therefore, to puncture an enlarged lymphatic gland 'by' 
means of a hollow injection needle and to make a smear from 'the' 
material contained within the needle upon withdrawal. T. congo-- 
lense, on the other hand, is more virulent for cattle as a rule,' and the' 
disease frequently takes a subacute or even acute course in which 
case it is difficult to distinguish from other acute infections. Blood-, 
smear examination generally affords a ready method of diagnosis,* 
but spleen smears are not satisfactory. Mixed infections of T. 
congolense and T. Divax are not at all uncommon and generally run 
a subacute course. 



Fig. 3, — Group of cattle in the last stages of Nagana. 


Treatment. 

A. great many different drugs have been tested for the treatment 
of nagana, but those which have consistently given the best results 
are potassium antimony tartrate (tartar emetic) an,d : . Antimosan (a 
proprietary preparation) in the case of cattle infected with T. • 
galensG OT T, 'r>ivax^ or both, and Jfaganol (propiietaxy) in the ease/ 
of T> bruc&L infections in horses and dogs. 

Tartar emetic is particularly effective against T. congolense,': 
whereas Antimosan has been found to yield the best results against" 
r. mvax,'^ Many methods of treatment with these drugs have been 
adopted, and in various parts of Africa the intervals at which injee* ' 
tions are applied, vary considerably. In general it may be stated that * 
the ideal to be aimed at should be the rapid elimination of the 
infection from a herd by energetic short-interyaly injections. ^ 
object is twofold, as not only does such rapid sterilmtion of animals 
reduce , the infection and consequently the chance of infecting pre-^ 
viously uiiinfected tsetse lies, but trypanosomes have the faculty of* ; 
developing a tolerance or lo-called drug fastness to drugs applied over 
long 'periods in "small (los,^s, and phronic .inf ecfions' /may;' result which, 
may ultimately fail to respond to trea ‘ ■ ^ 
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Tartar emetic is only sparingly soluble in-liot water and rela- 
tweiy insoluble in cold water.. Stock solutions' of tbe^driig are not 
practical, as no constant concentration can be maintained and tliis 
varies according to the temperature of the water. The drug should 
be dissolved in boiling water prior to use, and the solution allowed 
to uool to. blood heat before injecting. 

Dosage.” The dose recommended for adult cattle is 1 to 1’5 gmi 
dissolved in 20 to 30 c.c. of water. For very -weak and under- 
nourished animals and for young stock this dose may be reduced 
accordingly. 

Method of Injecting Tartar Emetic. 

Tartar emetic must be injected directly into the hloodstream, 
as it is extremely irritating when injected under the skin. Large 
painful swellings, frequently giving rise to abscesses, result when 
due to errors in injection, the drug is introduced into the siibcu- 
taneou,5 tissues. 

A:nimals to be injected should be well controlled in crushes or 
preferably by casting. Pressure is applied to the jugular vein by 
means of a cord drawn tightly round the neck close to the chest. 
This constriction prohibits the flow of blood towards the heart in the 
jugular vein which consequently swells and may be seen easily as a 
thick cordiike prominence towards the lower surface of the neck. 
A hollow injection needle is inserted into the distended vein and the 
blood allowed to flow through it for a few seconds. The syringe, 
which has previously been filled, is applied to the needle and the 
pressure on the jugular vein released by relaxing the cord. The 
injection should be made slowly, as too rapid an injection may pro- 
duce shock, and even death may result. When this operation has been 
completed, pressure is again applied to the jugular vein and the 
syringe removed, leaving the needle in position. Blood is allowed to 
flow through tbe needle for a few seconds to remove all traces of tartar 
emetic, and the cord is then removed from the neck and simul- 
taneously the needle is withdrawn. 

In the case of Antimosan, administration is greatly simplified 
as this drug may be injected subcutaneously. Unfortunately, this 
drug is extremely difficult to obtain at present and reliance must 
therefore be placed upon tartar emetic. 

Methods of Treatment Recommended. 

(1) As a routine procedure for cattle, 5 injections of from 1 to 
1*5 gm. of tartar emetic in 20 to 30 c.c. water for adult cattle on 
consecutive days have been found to give very good, "results. If 
properly carried out it is very seldom necessary to repeat the treat- 
ment, but it must be ^ borne in mind that cattle pay become re- 
infected almost immediately after treatment. 

(2) Where Antimosan is available, the use of this drug together 
with tartar emetic is highly effective, particularly where both T. 
mngolense and T. viva^^ occur simultaneously in a herd. 

To start with, 1-5 gm. of tartar emetic in 20 c.c. water are given 
intravenously, followed on the next day by a subcutaneous injection 
of 30 c.c. of the 7 per cent, solution of Antimosan or 15 c.c. of the 
12 per cent, solution. On the third day a final injection of 1-5 gm. 
tartar emetic 'is given.',: , 'A 

(3) Where Antimosan is used alone, 4Q c.c. of the 7 per cent, 
sdiution or 25 c.c* of the 12 per cent, sol ration are injected subcm 
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taneoHsly’ as a single injection. This treatment should he repeated 
at least once after an interval of 8 days.- 

(4) In the case of horses, mules, donkeys and dogs, where the 
trypanosome T. hrucei is generally responsible, the drag Naganol is 
used. The dose for horses is 1'5 gm. of Naganol dissolved in 20 c.c. 
boiled water, and this is injected into the jugular vein at monthly 
intervals, two injections generally sufficing. 

For donkeys the dose is reduced accordingly, and in the - case of 
dogs should not exceed 0*26 gm, of Naganol, ■ 

(5) Where equines are infected with T. congolense, 1 gm. of 
tartar emetic in 20 c.c. water is given at_ weekly intervals. In the- 
case of dogs, T. congolense infections are best treated with Antimosan 
at the rate' of 0*03 gm. per Kilogram (2 *2. lb.) live weight, adminis- 
tered suhcutaneously. One injection generally suffices. 

In view of the present scarcity of Antimosan it is recomineiided 
that the use of this drug for cattle be confined to the combined tartar 
emetic- Antimosan treatment recommended in (2) above. 

General Considerations. 

For any of the above methods of treatment to be effective, it is 
essential that great care he exercised in administering the correct 
dose of the drug or drugs used and that injections be carried out in 
the manner described. Difficulties will be encountered occasionally 
with the use of tartar emetic alone in the treatment of chronic cases 
of nagana caused by T. vivcux- In such cases recourse must be had 
to Antimosan. 

Furthermore, it must be borne in mind that the methods of 
treatment outlined above are designed to eliminate the infection of 
trypanosomes from infected animals entirely and that such 
sterilized ’’ animals are subject to reinfection almost immediately. 
Where reinfections occur, generally noticeable after 2 to 3 weeks or 
longer, the complete course of treatment should be repeated. 

In addition to drug treatment the proper care of treated animals 
has a profound effect in ultimate recovery, and such animals should 
be hex'ded separately in order that special attention may he paid to 
them. Where possible, they should be kept away from bush thickets 
and valleys favoured by tsetse flies, as such emaciated animals are 
particularly subject to attack. 

To enable farmers to determine the correct dosage of tartar 
emetic for injection purposes, it may be stated for general informa- 
tion that the dosing-spoon, marked No. 0, included in the set of 
spoons used for administering the Government Nodular-Worm 
"Remedy, holds approximately 1*5 gm. tartar emetic when filled and 
scraped off level. These spoons may be obtained from the Director 
of Veterinary Services, P.O* Onderstepoort, at Vd. each. 

: It will be readily appreciated from the above discussion of the 

various phases of the nagana problem in Zululand that to achieve 
success in the final elimination of tsetse flies from the country, team 
work is necessary, which calls for the whole-hearted co-operation of 
all those concerned in the potential nagana areas in rendering con- 
ditions uHSuitable for the tsetse fly by diligent application of all the 
various ■ methods outlined. ■ 
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‘lirrigation Experiments with Citrus 
Trees in the Sunday’s River Valley, 

I/' Mathews, Officerdn-Charge, Citrus' Research Station, Addo, ■ 

TA' view of the' alkaline nature of citrus-soils in the Sunday’s River 
^ Valley, and the salinity ' of ■ the irrigation water used, the success- 
iul production of -citrus fruits in dhis area is intimately associated , 
with soil moisture and irrigation practices. ■ The general principles 
liiideriying the correct use of ■ irrigation water in citrus orchards have 
been clearly outlined hy, Therpn.’(l)', whose studies have been of out- 
stapding value to growers in the Valley. By means of the hasin 
system of irrigation for the .coutrol of both quantity of water applied 
and penetration, and a water supply not exceeding some 200 p.p.m. in 
phlorine, many groves were undoubtedly saved from complete extinc- 
tion, There can be no question that the “ calendar-system ” of irrh 
ghtion as practised in the Valley militates seriously against the most 
efficient type of irrigation and soil moisture control; nevertheless, 
the application of the principles outlined by Theron has definitely 
averted a major catastrophe to most citrus growers in this important 
citrus area. 

While the more important aspects of irrigation and soil moisture 
cdntrol have been satisfactorily elucidated, certain problems of a 
more or les^ specific nature are encountered, which may, or may not 
be, associated with soil moisture. Of these, low soluble solids and 
the so-called puffiness ” of the fruit are undoubtedly the most 
important. In many orchards the fruit fail to reach the required 
minimum percentage of soluble solids (i.e. 9 per cent.) at maturity, 
f^'Puffiness ” as used in this article is a general term referring to 
weak-skinned fruit, and is really a creasing ” of the rind. Such 
fruit is of satisfactory internal quality, but very subject to splitting 
and subsequent wastage when slight pressure is exerted on the packed 
case, and hence worthless from the commercial point of view. In 
many orchards as much as 50 per cent, of the crop may become 
afiected, resulting in a total loss to the grower. 

Irrigations applied. 

In order to ascertain whether the application of varying quanti- 
ties of irrigation water bears any relation to these phenomena, an 
irrigation experiment was laid out on the property of Messrs. Willow- 
tree jerseys (Pty.) Ltd., in August 1936. The orchard consists of 
fairly uniform Valencia tr in 1924 on a well-drained, 

alluvial loam soil. Based largely on the results reported by Theron 
iT), the following treatments were applied : — 

show the first signs of permanent 
'-.wilting, 'applying three inches 'of water. , , 

, II. Irrigation at each scheduled irrigation, i.e. about 4-weekly 
intervals during summer (provided such scheduled irrigation is 
actually delivered), applying three inches of water. 

III. Same as II, but applYing 4| inches of water. 

The complete basin-system, employing a single large basin 
around each tree, was used, and the amounts of water used were 
carefully measured. Water in a storage dam was used when necessary/ 
for treatment I. The three treatments were replicated five times in 
„ separate Hocks according to the randomized block system; each* 
plot consisted of twelve trees, i.e. a total of 60 data trees per treat- 
npienl ^ Soil samples were taken at regular intervals around the data 
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trees in' order , to study the moisture relations under each treatment 
{Prior to the comineiicement of the experiment, the orchard was 
irrigated by means of the furrow method 'h Soil-moisture studies 
revealed that the penetration of water was on the whole very poor; 
in many cases the second and third foot layers received insufficient 
moisture.) 

Ill this particular experiment the aim was to have three 
moisture levels viz. (a) under-irrigation (treatment I), (h) over- 
irrigation (treatment III), (c) medium or more or less optimum 
amounts of water (treatment II). In this connection the results' 
of Theron (1) wure taken as a guide. ■ According to this investiga- 
tor, approximately 32 inches of water are required per annum to 
mature a normal citrus crop under conditions of reasonahly clean 
cultivation. The amounts of water applied annually in inches 
(irrigation plus effective rainfall, i.e. a precipitation of 0‘5 inches or 
more) over a period of four years in the different treatments were as 
follows: — , 


Years. 

Treatment I. 

i 

1 Treatment Hi j 

Treatment' III. 

1936-37 

21-7 

30-7 

{ 40-3 

1937-38 

21-3 

29-3 

i 38‘3 

1938-39 

22-7 

31‘7 

40-7 

1939-40 

23-4 

29*4 

36*9 

Average for 4 years 

22' 3 1 

30*3 

'39-0 


In December 1940, it was decided, in view of general observa- 
tions on the condition of the trees as well as the yield records (to be 
presented later) over the period of four years, to introduce the 
following modifications in the experiment : — 

TrcMment 1 . — A four-inch irrigation at the first signs of perma- 
nent wilting instead of three inches. This change was made in view * 
of the rapid deterioration in tree condition (defoliation, etc.) and 
the yields (of, 1941 results). Furthermore, soil moisture studies 
revealed that, with a three-inch irrigation at wilting, penetration 
of water was seldom deeper than three feet. (In view of a serious 
water shortage in June 1941, it was not possible to apply more than 
two inches of water instead of four.) 

Treatment 11 . — A two-inch irrigation instead of three inches 
at each scheduled irrigation. This modification was introduced so 
as to obtain a bigger variation in moisture content between treat- 
ments II and III. The soil moisture studies had up to this stage 
revealed little, if any, differences between these two treatments. 

For comparative purposes, the results obtained for the 1941 
season have been tabulated with those of the previous four years, 
although they were analysed separately for significance of the values 
recorded. TJnfortuiiately, the heavy rains and floods experienced 
during October 19^1 caused such a silting-up of this grove that it 
was impossible to carry ou with this trial. It was therefore diseon- 
tinned and the results obtained over the five year period 193C-1941, 
including the modifications introduced in 1940, are herewith presented, 

(a) influence on Yields and ^^ Ptiffiness/h 

Yield records weyfe taken annually of all data trees as from 
'1937 and 'are given in Table '1 - as' the, average weight 'of ' fruit in 
'lb..;per tree.', ' ' \ ^ 
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, [,¥ote.— For 1937, tlie first complete year , of tlie^ experiment, 
yield records were taken for only two data trees per plot'(i.e. a total 
of 10 per treatment), and kence cannot be regarded as a true 
average.] 


Table 1. — Average weight of fruit (lb, per tree) for afferent 

treatments. 


Year. 

i 

Treatment I. 

■ 

Treatment II. 

' T,reatment III. 

I 

1937. 

213 

214 

285 

1938.. 

362 

344 

379 

1939 

255 

300 

315 

1940, : 

244^ . 

254 ■ ^ 

254 

Average 

287 

299 

316 

1941 

196 

299 

317, 


Statistical anabasis shows no significant differences between the 
various treatments for the 1937, 1938 and 1940 crops, no donbt due 
to good effective rains during July to November over tbevSe three 
years. For the 1939 crop, Treatment I is significantly lower than 
Treatments II and III, although no significance can be shown 
between Treatments II and III. The same applies to the 1941 yields, 
where the decline in yield of Treatment I is especially noteworthy. 

Effect of Irrigation on Creasing or Puffiness — This 
particular orchard shouted a fairly high percentage of puffiness 
for a number of years prior to the commencement of the experiment, 
and was therefore well suited for this investigation. At harvesting 
time the fruit from all plot trees (i,e. 60 per treatment) were graded 
into normal and puffy and weighed separately. The per- 
centage by weight of puffy fruits found in the various treatments 
is given in Table 2. 


Table 2. — Percentage by weight of "'puffy ’’ fruit in various 

treatments. 


Years. 

Treatment I. 

Treatment II, 

Treatment III. 

i , ■ 

1937, i 

7*4 

1 

1-4 

2*1 

■1938 

2-3 

0*4 

0*3 

1939...... ' ■ ... 

I0v3 

4-7 

3-2 

1940,.. - 

9-6 

5-0 

,4-3 

Average'. 

7-4 

', 2‘8. ' - 

-:2'5 

1941.' 

6-6 

4*0 

1-9 


For the seasons 1937 to 1940 the percentage of puffy '^ fruits 
’ is significantly higher in 'Treatment I than in Treatments 11 and' III. : 
This also applies to the 1941 results, where both treatments I* and II 
give significantly greater percentages of puffy fruits than treat- 
ment III. These results indicate that the amount and frequency 
of irrigation have an influence, either directly or indirec^^ on the 
problem of '^creasing'’. Field observations over a number off 
■years also support .this view'; ; most ' ‘ ■ creasing;'’': !^ beenvnotmed^^ 
Im orchards which were allowed tq:^ wilt ' betweenlrrigations. ■ 

“ ^ __ (b) Influence of Different Treatments Quality.-- ' 

; . At harv^ting time eight fruits (size 252>,w 

liaia tree and a composite sampe of T6 used'-lpr' quality tests; (Juicq^'i 

i ''s- ■ ' ^ ■■■ ' . 
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soluble solids j acid and ratio of soluble solids to acid). 'Tlie results 
■obtained are given in Tables 3, 4, 5 and 6. 

Table 3. — Percentage of juice for different treatments. 


Years. 

j 

Treatment I. 

Treatment II. 

Treatment III- 

1937 

55-1 

54-5 

56-3 

1938 

55-4 

52-0 

56-0 

1939 : 

53*5 1 

53*5 1 

63*0 

1940 

53*0 

54*0 

52*0 ■ , 

Average 

54*4 i 

53-5 1 

54*3 

1941. 

54-2 ; 

' . ■ i 

'■52 -5 '■ 

■53*9 • 


Tbe various treatments apparently bad no influence on tbe Juice 
content of tbe fruit. It was noted, however, that tbe fruits of 
Treatment I were smoother, firmer, and in general more attrac- 
tive in appearance as compared to Treatments II and III, the fruit 
of which were fairly coarse with very large oil glands in the rind. 
On the other hand, the fruit of Treatments II and III were decidedly 
less raggy or tough than those of Treatment I. 


Table 4. — Influence of irrigation on soluble solids {percentage). 


Year. 

Treatment I. 

Treatment II. 

Treatment III. 

' 

1937 : 

12*2 

11*6 

IM 

1938 

10*7 

9*7 

9*2 

1939... 

10*9 

9*3 

9*2 

1940 

IM 

10*5 

10*3 

Average 

11*1 

10*3 

9*9 

1941 

12*3 

11*0 

11*0 


The percentage of soluble solids is significantly high,er for 
of which were fairly course with very large oil glands in the rind, 
difierence exists between the latter two treatments. There is, how- 
ever, a tendency towards a lower soluble solids content in Treatment 
III as against Treatment II. The 1941 results follow the same trend. 
It appears therefore than an inverse- relation exists between the 
soluble solids content of the fruit and the amount of irrigation water 
applied. Whether this effect is due directly to the amount of irriga- 
tion water applied, or indirectly to nutritional relationships, cannot 
be ascertained at this stage. From the practical point of view, this 
result has been of the utmost importance as regards fruit quality. 
In many cases where growers experienced difficulties with low soluble 
solids, remarkable improvements were obtained with both PTavels and 
Valencias, simply by reducing the amount of irrigation water applied. 


Table 5. — Influence of irrigation on acid content of " fruit' (as 

per cent,). 


Year. 

1 ' ■ 

Treatment I. 

Treatment II. 

,■ Treatment III.' 

1937...'.................'...'.... 

1-5 

1-3 

'' 1 * 3 ' / '■' 

1938..:....,.: 

1-7 

, 1-4 ■ " 

■ " 1*4'" ', 

1939......... 

1*4 

1*2 

,' ■ 

1940. 

1*5 

■ ^ , 1-3 . ■ ■ : 

,',■ l'*3,"' ■'■■"'•■: 

Average.,'. 

1*5 

'■",'■1*3 ,■ 

■ ,' 1*3 

1941.,:.'.....:..........:...,..,. 

1-1 

1*0 

: " 1*0 ■ . ■ :■,"■ 
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Over tile four-year period 1937-1940 j consistent and significant 
differences in acid content exist between Treatment I as compared 
to Treatments II and III, wMle there are no differences between 
Treatments II and III. For the 1941 season the acid_^ ('ontent, of 
Treatment I is slightly higher than the others, but the differences are 
not significant. In general it appears that the same indirect rela- 
tionship exists between acid content and amount of water applied 
as was found with the content of soluble solids. The influence of 
irrigation on acid content ns, however, not of the same importance 
with respect to fruit quality as is the case with the, soluble solids 
content of the fruit. 


Table 6. — Tnfiuence of treatments on the ratio of soluble soUd.'i 

to acid. 


Year. 

Treatment I. 

Treatment II. 

Treatment III. 

1937 

8*4: 1 

8*9 : i 

8*8 : 1 

1938. 

6-5; I 

6*8 : 1 

6*4 ; I 

1939 

6-7:1 

7*8: 1 

7*9 ; 1 

1940 

7*6: 1 

7*9 : 1 

8*0:1 

Average, ' 

7*5:1 

7*8: 1 

7*8 : 1 

1941 

1 11*2:1 

! 

IM : 1 

11*2 : 1 


The seasonal variation in the ratio of soluble solids to acid is 
more pronounced than that found for soluble solids and acid individu* 
ally; at the same time, however, the differences are not significant. 
This is explained hy the positive correlation which exists between 
the percentages of soluble solids and acid in the fiuiit. There is a 
general tendency towards a lower ratio in the fruit of Treatment I 
as compared to that of the other two treatments. At the same time it 
mitst be added that the fruit of Treatment I was more highly 
flavoured, but took somewhat longer to reach the required ratio of 
6 :1 than that of Treatments II and III. In addition, the rind of 
fruit from Treatment I was thinner, and the oil cells smaller and 
less turgid than that of the other treatments, while the colour of 
the rind was usually more deeply orange. 

Fruit measurements^ taken during the 1936-37 and 1937-38 
seasons showed no material differences in average fruit sizes of the 
three treatments. The rate of growth in the normally and heavily 
irrigated plots was fairly uniform throughout the growing season, 
but that of Treatment I showed a slowing down as the soil dried out. 
to be foiloured by a steep rise after an irrigation or rain. 

(c) Influence on Tree Condition. 

Trees under^ Treatment I usually wilted three or four times 
annually, .and -after' the, ■■second year' showed ■signs of defoliation, 
declme, and the general symptoms concomitant with harmful concent 
Irations of brak salts. '' The foliage became smaller and sparse,' while 
,'out-of-season|imii^ more in evidence thanln the'case of the other' 
treatments. Yields showed a tendency to diminissh. The root system 
ho’trever, appeared normal and kealthT. with an ahimdance of 
fibrons roots in the first foot of soil. 

The trees_ of. Treatments II and III. on the other hand, never 
sigiis of _ permanent wiltinsr during the five-year period 
tooisture studies suwffesi that for 

both treatments the amoxznts of water applied were actually in excess 
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op tbe optimum requirements. Below the 'third foot the moisture 
content was always close to the field capacity, and there was evidence 
of root decay. At the termination of this trial in 1941 the trees, in 
Treatments II and III were in better condition than those in . Treat- 
ment I although tlie heavily-irrigated ones exhibited chlorotic 
symptoms somewhat resembling yellow branch '’h hTo symptoms of 
nitrogen deficiency could he detected at any .stage of the experiment. 
It is felt, however, that over-irrigation, quite a.part from the harmful 
effects exerted on fruit quality, is bound to cause serious damage 
in time to citrus trees. It often results in the sudden death of the tree; 

Summary and Conclusions* 

The results obtained over a period of five years with an irriga- 
tion experiment conducted with Valencias at Willowtree emphasize 
the importance of soil moisture in the Valley. The following is a 
summary of the results ; ^ — 

1. Under-irrigation, especially where the trees are allowed to 
wilt periodically, results in the accumulation of harmful brak salts 
in the soil (i.e. in the Sunday’s River Valley) causing defoliation and 
general tree decline. Yields tend to decrease although the quality 
of fruit produced is excellent. Puffiness ” or creasing ” tends 
to increase under such conditions. 

2. Over-irrigation, while resulting in .better tree growth (tempor- 
arily, at least), higher yields and less puffiness ”, produces fruit 
of low soluble solids and inferior keeping quality. In many orchards 
where over-irrigation was practised, large quantities of fruit were 
rendered unfit for sale on account of low soluble solids. This posi- 
tion was rectified simply by reducing the amounts of water applied. 

3. In order to obtain good yields and satisfactory quality, an 
intermediate course should be followed, i.e. 28 to 30 inches of water 
with moderate clean cultivation should be applied annually to citrus 
orchards in the Valley (this includes effective ” rainfall). In 
practice this amounts to the application of 2| to 3 inches of water at 
each scheduled irrigation. Particular care must be taken that trees do 
not wilt during the period of blossoming and fruit-setting, i.e. from 
August to November. A slight amount of drydng-out ” (but no 
excessive wilting) during the period of Eehruary to June appears 
to have favourable effects on fruit quality. Heavy irrigatipiis 
during this period should therefore he avoided. 

4. Since 'SoiT moisture is hut one of the many factors involved in 
the successful production of citrus fruits, growers must also attend 
to other orchard-management practices such as weed and pest control 
and 'fertilization. ' 
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Information on Beekeeping* 

Division of Entomology, Pretoria* ■ ■ ' ' ' ■ 

B eekeeping is tke most neglected agricultural industry in 
SoutE Africa; and as a result it is estimated that Eoney to tEe _ 
value of £4,000,000 is lost to tEe Union every year* 

TEis general neglect can be traced to tEe popular fear^ of , tEe 
sting of tEe Eoney-Eee and to tEe fact tEat tEe fundamental principles 
of bee-culture are not generally understood. 

Bees, to be profitable, must be boused in modern movable comb 
Eives and receive intelligent care. AltEougE it is essential that 
certain things must be done at tEe right time, bees do not call for 
that constant daily attention that poultry-keeping demands* 

Tbe honey-bee’s greatest service to mankind is as an agent in 
cross-pollination. Out of 220 different varieties of our principal 
orchard fruits which have been tested, 165 have been shown to be 
positively self-sterile. In these cases cross-pollination must be pro- 
vided for if any fruit is to set. Busy bees bring bending branohes 
is literally true, and on this account all progressive fruit-growers 
should interest themselves in beekeeping. 

Marketing. — TEe importation of honey from overseas into the 
Union is prohibited, so that South African pro|iucers have the honey 
market to themselves. There is a profitable market overseas should 
the South African market become glutted. 

Some Advantages of the Modern Hive. — The modern hive has 
the following advantages over the old primitive box hives which are 
unfortunately so common in South Africa : — 

(1) The honey produced in the frames of the modern hive can 
be extracted from the combs by means of a machine called a ‘‘ honey- 
extractor ’h The empty combs can then be returned to the bees to 
be refilled. Combs have been kept in use in this manner for over 40 
years. Not only is a more wholesome product secured by this system, 
but a large amount of honey is conserved, as bees have to consume 
from 5 to 20 lb. of honey to produce one pound of wax or comb* 

(2) With the modern hive, swarming, or the natural division of 
the colony, can be controlled. A division of the working force at a 
critical time results in little or no surplus honey for the beekeeper. 

(3) In a modern hive the colony can he requeened systematically. 
The queen-bee is* the mother of all the other bees in the hive; there- 
fore the ability of a colony to gather a honey crop depends largely 
upon her fecundity. A good queen lays over 2,000 eggs a day at the 
height of the egg-laying period ; old queens are not so prolific. 

(4) In modern hiyes weak colonies can easily be united, and 
many other manipulations performed, which will ensure that there 
will be a maximum number of bees ready to gather the crop, when 
the main honey-flow of the locality commences. 

(5) In the modern hive, disease of the brood can be detected and 
controlled, which ’is utterly impracticable when bees are housed in 
/■■boxes or other primitive ■hives. 

Type of Hive to The 10-frame Langstroth hive is the 

standard hive in America, Australia and New Zealand. It will 
probably become the standard hive for South Africa, where already 
it outnumbers all other types of movable comb hives.* This hive 
should be fitted with telescope cover with metal top, wooden inner 
^ver, and with full sheets of comb foundation wired in the frames. 
There should be two 10-frame brood chambers and a supply of supers 
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adequate to care for tlie maximum koney-flow. Deep or shallow 
supers are preferable according to circumstances. Beginners who do 
not wisli to go to the expense, of a honey extractor^ should geh' shallow 
extracting supers.. 

Necessary Equipment, — A good beginning in modern beekeeping 
can he made with the following equipment: — 

A modern hive consisting of a bottom board, two 10-frame 
Langstroth brood chambers, three shallow extracting supers, one 
inner cover and one outer cover with metal top. All the frames 
should be fitted with full sheets of comb foundation with the wire 
properly embedded in the foundation. 

One large bee smoker, the larger the better. One bee veil, one 
hive tool, and a good handbook on beekeeping. 

Bees can usually be obtained from distinterested boxliive bee- 
keepers in the neighbourhood, or so-called wild swarms ’’ can be 
hived from the veld. There are no beekeepers in South Africa who 
make a business of selling bees. 

Beehives , and parts, comb-foundation, bee-veils, smokers, bee- 
keeper’s gloves and emhedders are now admitted free of customs duty* 
An introduction permit from tbe Division of Entomology is required 
for comb-foundation. The importation of bees and second-hand 
equipment is prohibited. 

Transferring Bees to Modern Hives. 

1. Smoke the bees a little, then remove the box-hive out of tbe 
line of flight of the bees, and suBstitute the new hive containing 
frames with full sheets of comb-foundation. As the field bees return, 
they go at once to the new hive, 

2. Turn the box upside down, remove the bottom, and invert an 
empty box over the opening. Pound the box-hive vigorously for 
several minutes until the bees desert their combs and enter the box 
above. The bees cluster in this box like a natural swarm, and may 
now be shaken into or in front of the new hive as in hiving a swarm 
clustered on a tree. 

In ’shaking the bees in front of the hive, place a wide hoard 
sloping from the ground up to the entrance and toss some of the bees 
in the entrance as 'well as on the hoard. A piece of newspaper or a 
cloth may be spread over this board to increase the surface up which 
tlie bees must crawl to the entrance. Spreading the clusters in this 
way facilitates the finding of the queen and her entrance can be 
noted. \ ' 

3. The best combs of brood in the box may now be tied into 
frames and placed in the new hive; the remaining combs can be 
disposed of as desired. 

Bees will rarely abscond if unsealed brood is present in the hive. 
As a precaution, should no brood he available, the queen-excluder 
zinc may be placed between the bottom board and the brood chamher, 
or a piece of this zinc may be nailed over the entrance, thus confining 
the queen to the hive. This excluder must be removed after the 
colony has established itself on the. frames containing the comb- 
foundation. Feed the transferred colony liberally with sugar syrup; 
this will prevent it from ahwsconding. * 

The honey from the box hive may he mixed with aii equal volumev 
of water, strained through a cheese-cloth, and fed to the bees as 
described ih books on bee.keeping. If there is a dearth of nectar and 
no feed is given, the bees will gnaw holes in the conih-louudatibii, 
whi#,they m fill up with imdesirable drone comb. 
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Pests atxd' Diseases* 

— in some localities ants trouble tbe/bees to such an extent 
that they cause swarms, especially newly hived ones, to abscond. 
Wagon grease, motor oil, or corrosive sublimate can be used to 
isolate the hives against ants., , ^ ^ 

Disease, — -European foul brood is the only serious brood disease, 
that the South African beekeeper has to contend, with, and it is very 
easily controlled. Preventive mea.sures are: (1) ample protection, 
(2) requeeiiing frequently, (3) leaving plenty of stores for the winter 
or any period of dearth. In brief, the .treatment is to bring about 
conditions which keep the colony strong at all times. 

American foul brood and Isle of 'Wight disease, two serious 
diseases in other countries, have never been found in South Africa. 

Cardinal Points, 

1. The successful beekeeper is he who studies his bees and is 
prompt with his manipulations. To be profitable, bees must receive 
intelligent care. 

2.. Bees need plenty of stores, plenty of room for brood, rearing, 
and adequate protection from wind and cold. 

3. Practise swarm-control measures. vSwarming during the 
honey-fiow reduces the crop, 

4. During the honey-flow give plenty of storage room, adding 
supers in advance of requirements, hleglect of this may result in the 
loss of more than half the crop. 

5. It ‘does not pay to cultivate any plant for bees. It may be 
possible in certain localities to... improve the nectar resources by 
planting nectar-producing plants on waste land. 

6. Do not let bees starve or even get so short of stores that they 
decrease brood-rearing before the honey-flow. A large force of bees 
at the right time must be the aim of every beekeeper. , If it becomes 
necessary to feed, give a syrup consisting of two parts by volume of 
granulated sugar to one part of water. In warm weather one part 
of sugar to one part of water is preferable. Each established colony 
should have 40 to oO lb. of honey for its own requirements. 

Bee keep e;rs^ Associations . — The South African Association of 
Beekeepers, 16 ilons Road, Johannesburg, 

The ISTatal and Zululand Beekeepers’ Association, P.O. Swart:- 
kopskioof, JTataL 

Instruction in Apiculture .- — Short courses of instruction in 
apiculture pe given at the Agricultural Colleges and at the Depart- 
mental Apiary, Pretoria. Further particulars are obtainable from 
this office. ' ^ ^ ^ — ■ ■ , 

Some Hints on Poultry Farming. 

Preventing^draughts in fowl-houses.— One of the chief causes of 
colds and roup in poultry is a draughty fowl-house. The roof should 
fit closely on the side walls. An opening of 3 to 4 inches must be 
left between the whole length of the back wall and the roof. To 
prevent side draughts in a long house, there should be a solid division 
every 25 feet from hack to front, fitting the roof closely. Df great 
importance is the provision of ventilation below the perches, at 
intervals of 5 to 6 feet, an air-brick or similar substitute should be 
placed in_the hack wall, 6 inches from the floor. Outside a baffle 
plate (a ^piece of wood or ^flat iron) is placed over the air-brick, lean- 
ing ^against the wall, 6 inches above the top of the air-brick, pro- 
jecting 6 inches on either side and resting on the ground 6 inches 
from the wall. 

[E. E. Lombard, Professional Officer {Poultry), East London.] 
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A Method of Curing Good Veld Hay 
in High-rainfall Areas, 

|, D, Scottj Officer in Charge of the Estcourt and Tabamhiope 

Research Stations. 

1 N Farming in South Africa of August 1938, a method of baling 
^ young green veld grass and the cm’ing of the hay in the bales 
was described and advocated for the making of good veld hay*. 
Attention was drawn to the fact that, when grass is young, the protein 
value is high and that, as the grass matures, so the feed value drops, 
particularly in the so-called sourveld areas with a high rainfall. 



Fxo. i,-~-C]bimney. Fio/g.— Front Elevation. 


Due to the high rainfall and its fairly good distribution during 
the summer, the making of hay has usually been left till the autumn 
when the grass is unpalatable, low in feed value and not of much 
use, except for bedding. When attempts have been made to cut it 
earlier or there have been late rains, the cocks have usually got wet, 
have been left on the veld for long periods and, in addition to having 
hay of the poorest quality, bare patches or patches of Mlhegi are 
left, on 'the' veld.' ■■ 

method sffiowed that high quality hay coma be 
right through the growinig season despite the high rainfall, provided 
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ttat the bales were not tightly baled and were packed, under some 
sort of cover, with airspaces between them till cured. The main 
difficulty with the bailing was that the rate of haymaking depended 
on the speed of baling and, as this was relatively very slow, it meant 
that the' making of hay was one long continuous Job ^throughout the 
summer. This made it a handicap to all other activities on the farm,. 

Eventually Mr. G, E. Behr, farm foreman, at Tabamhlope^ 
suggested that if hay could be cut and stacked with airspaces through 
it on a similar principle to the bales stacked for curing, it would, be 
possible to cure the hay without baling. Mr. J. A. Pentz suggested 



Fio. 3. — ^Plan of Roof. 


that as a stack heated up mdst-in the,,dead centre if not quite cured, a 
chimney in the middle of the stack would create a draught which 
would help to cure the hay. These two officers worked on a com- 
bination of the two ideas and evolved the flue barn ’’ for curing 
hay. .'This' has been used and improved upon' by 'Mr.' Behmnd other 
workers. Snags have been met and dealt with, and to-day all the veld 
hay on the Tabamhlope Research Station is made by means of these- 
Flue Barns It has been found that, by this means, all the veld 
hay — young grass — cut by two ox-drawn mowers in one day can be*^ 
handled as fast as it is cut. It is ‘possible to handle in one day what; 
took two and half days with a bal^r, using less labour. 

Flue-curing , Barns. , 

* . The flue barn consists, first of all of A central chimney. This. 
1 $ made by planting four poles 21 feet long (F) to a depth of two feet 
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to-,. form.a square, with a minimum of tiYO feet between .each- pole 
[Fig. ,1 (G)]. These poles are 3 to 4 inches in diameter. Eighteen 
inches to two feet above the ground four .struts [Fig. 1 (G)] of 1 to 
inches diameter are wired or bolted on. Every three feet above 
them, another set of struts (G) is wired on. Between each set of 
struts, there is another set, approximately two feet above it, except 
between the two sets at the bottom (G. 1). The gaps between the 
two bottom sets of (G) and between (G. 1) and (G) above themyare 

covered with netting wire or old haling wire to prevent blockage of 
the, chimney with hay. The' gaps between (G) and (G. 1) are to take 
the hues. ^ , 

Fopr poles nineteen feet long (A) are then planted to a depth of 
two feet, to form a square with the chimney exactly in the middle 
and at a distance of 16 feet apart. These poles are 5 to 6 inches in 
diameter. Halfway between each pair, another pole (B) of 3 to 4 
inches in diameter is planted to a depth of 12 inches. 



P3G. 4.— Plan of Floor. 


Eighteen inches from the ground, two floor carrier beams 5 to 6 
inches in diameter (Figs. 2 and 4 c) are bolted or wired to the upright 
corner and intermediate posts A and B. These help to support four 
floor beams (Figs. 2 and 4 D) which are of 2 to 3 inches diameter 
and which are also wired or bolted to the upright poles. These beams 
carry a light floor of wattle thiuuings spaced just far enough apart 
to prevent hay from falling through on to the ground. 
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Three feet above the floor and every three feet to the top of the 
uprights, thin poles, 2 to 3 inches in diameter, are bolted or wired to 
the uprights on the outside asimFig. 2 E* These support the flues 
running from the outside of the barn to the chimney as shown in 
Figs.' 6 and 7. 

From the chimney to the top of the outside framework of the 
flue-barn, roof supports (Figs. 2 and 3 H)^ of 1^ to 2-| inches in 
diameter are bolted or wired on as shown in the diagram « ^ These 
carry either 'a layer of wire netting or very thin wattle thinnings on 
which is overlaid a thin layer of thatch grass. The roof is not heavily 
thatched but the pitch is siiflacient to throw off any water and, as 
the roof -supports overhang by about two feet, the contents of the bam 
are well protected. The top of the chimney is left open. 



Beneath the floor it’ is often advisable to increase the draught 
up the chimney by nailing two long sheets of thin galvanized iron, 
18 inches wide, diagonally to the corner poles (Fig. 4 L). By means 
of this the slightest breeze under the floor is forced up the ehimney. 

yPorty^flues are then made. They consists of three poles of 1 to 
1 1 inches in diameter, 11 feet long, bolted together with cross pieces 
18 inches to two feet long and of the same diameter as the long poles, 
to form a triangular flue with a minimum inside measurement 
of 12 inches between the poles. (See Fig. 5 .) The spaces between the 
cross pieces are covered with netting wire or old baling wire tc 
prevent the flues from being blocked by hay. 

Method. 

Haymaking is started as early in the summer as possible to get 
hay with a really high food value. It is cut as soon as the grass is 
long enough to give a cutting of 6 to 8 inches in length and At is: 
found that, for this purpose, the best type of cutter bar for the mower 
is what is known as the low cutter bar or '' golf course cutter 
bar ’h This cutter bar, supplied for most makes of mowers, has 
double the number of fingers as compared with the “ standard 
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cotter bar It jams less frequently in tnftSj is ligM in drangiit, 
and cuts tlie grass appreciably shorter. 

As soon as the hay is cut, it is raked into windrows and imme-' 
diately brought np to the hay barn by means of a sweep. It is 
thrown lightly into the. hay barn — not packed tight — till it is built 
to the level of the first flue supports (E). The, layer of flues is put in, 
two on one side and three on the other as shown in Figs. 6 and 7. 
Here hay is added till the next support is reached and another layer 
of flues is placed in position alternating with those helow, and so on 



till the barn is filled. As the stack rises, the boys distributing the 
hay in the stacks stand on the fines so as not to compress the hay too 
much. 

In normal sninmer weather with storms in the afternoons or at 
nighty it is found that the hay will cure in four or five days when it 
can be taken out and stacked m permanent stacks and the flue curing 
barn used again and again. In consistently moist or misty weather 
it may take up to ten days. As the green grass in the harn hegins 
to heat,, it sets up a draught in the chimney which draws air through 
the flues, so removing moisture in the grass and curing the hay. 
■The ' iron strip ' (L) .forces every breeze'*;' whichever'' direction it ■comes, 
from, up the chimney and so increases the draught. 

impossible to fill the barn in one day due to operations 
being interrupted by rain. It is found that if the barn is partly 
filled one day, fresh gras/ii cannot be stacked in it the following day 
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a's it compresses' tlie previous' day ^S' cut .too mucli and causes rot. 
To obviate this, it bas been found advisable to fill the barn in quarter 
sections at a time, right up to the roof. ' In actual practice this makes 
the filling of the barn an easier operation and, should only half the 
barn he filled one day, it is possible to fill the other half the next. day 
without any danger of loss. 

Points to be borne in mind are that this method has been evolved 
for short veld grass which is not very weighty. Long grass does not 
cure so easily and may require extra supports. The grass should he 



thrown in loosely and not trampled down, the boys filling the barn 
standing on the flues as the level of the, hay ;rises. ■ 

The cost of hay produced in this manner has worked out at 
between 7s. fid. and 10s. per ton, with labour at an average of Is. 2d. 
per day and taking all costs into account (including depreciation in 
machinery, spares, transport, etc.), except interest on the price of 
land. The average protein value of hay from samples taken weekly 
in kraals during the winter over the past two years at Tabamhlope has 
been 6*98 per cent. Oxen ted only on the hay in the winter have 
gained an average of 2i to 4 lb. per week over the whole winter. 

Conclusion.^ 

,, There is no doubt that this method of curing young veld hay has 
^eat possibilities in the high-rainfall areas. It is now being used 
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with success hy a number of farmers as well.. It is not claimed ; that 
it ;is- a .'suitable method for heavy crops -like cowpeas ■ or soyabeans 
which, are -much better cured on racks of the type described .. in 
Farming in South Africa of August 1941, but for young grass with 
a high feed value in high-rainfall areas it is entirely satisfactory. 

Materials requited. 

The following , materials are required for the construction of 
the flue barn and flues ’h . 


(Letters refer to the diagram.) 


A. 

CJpmcr.npriglats. 

5-6 inches diameter 

. . 19 feet long 

4 

B. 

Intennediate uprights 

3-4 inches diameter. . . . 

.. 18 feet long.... 

,4 

C. 

Floor carrier beams 

5-G inches diameter. . , . , 

. , 16 feet long. . . . 

2 

D. 

Floor beams 

3-4 inches diameter. . . . . 

. . 16 feet long., .. 

■'U 

E., 

Flue; supports. 

2-3 inches diameter 

.. 16 feet long.... 

24 

F. 

Chimney corner poles. ... 

3-4 inches diameter. . . . 

.. 21 feet long 

: :4 

G. 

Chimney cross poles — 

1-1^ inches diameter. . . . 

feet long.... 

24 

G.l.Cliiviney cross poies.. 

1-1 1 inches diameter, , . . . 

, . 2| feet long. . .. 

16 

H. 

Roof supports... 

1-2 inches diameter. . , . . 

.. 10| feet long 

'a 

J. . 

Roof poles.. ..... 

1-2 inches diameter, . . . . 

. . 10 feet long.. .. 

' s 

K. 

Floor..;..'* 

1-2 inches diameter. . . . . 

. . 16 feet long- . . . 

"40' 

L. 

FlatsihoD- under floor, anv gauge 

18 inches wide... 

24 feet long.... 

2 

M. 

Flue lengths*. 

i-l| inches diameter. . . . . 

. , 11 feet long. . .. 

120 

N. 

Flue cross pieces 

1-1 1 inches diameter. . . . . 

.. IJ— 2 feet long.. 

600 


Other requirements are bolts or N*o. 10 wire netting or old baling 
wire for the roof, flues and spaces betw’^een G. 1 and G. on the 
chimney, and thatch grass. 


A Bulletin on Poultry Farming. 

There, has been such a great increase in the demand for literature 
on poultry farming during the past few years that almost all 
bulletins on the various aspects of this subject have been sold out. 
Dr. J. J. Bronkhorst, Senior Poultry Officer, Division of Animal 
and Crop Production, has therefore written a detailed hiilletin on 
poultry farming which has just been published as Bulletin No. 241. 
In this bulletin the author has endeavoured to review the various 
branches of poultry farming. Owing to the shortage of paper the 
bulletin is naturally very compact and no information on the housing 
of laying hens and the preparation of table birds is given, as these 
subjects are dealt with in bulletins Nos. 126 and 190 respectively* 

Subjects discussed are : poultry farming in South Africa; 
artificial incubatioii of eggs; rearing of chicks; the significance of the 
role played by feeding; judging fowls for egg-production ; the mating 
and breeding of fowls; the marketing of eggs; the paost important 
poultry diseases; the economic aspect of poultry breeding, and factors 
to be. considered in Jay ing out a poultry farm. 

The bulletin contains 69 illustrations, covers 100 pages and is 
obtainable from the Editor of Publications, Department of Agri- 

otflture ■ and, Eorestry,,' Pretoria; at./lew ,per copy.:' 
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Care of Lucerne Lands in Winter* 

W* V* d* MerwCy Field Husbandry Research Officer^ Vaal-Hartz 

Experiment Station. 

A S a result of the prevailing high prices for lucerne hay ‘there is 
a tendency among farmers to try and obtain Lhe maximum 
yields from lucerne lands without taking into consideration the ulti- 
mate effect this practice is likely to have on the stand and life of the 
crop. As soon as the stage is reached where the stand has become 
too thin ,or grass and weeds have encroached to such an extent that 
the yield and quality .of the hay is reduced, the lucerne land is simply 
ploughed up and other soil sown to this crop. The costs involved are 
not given any serious consideration, since prices are high at present, 
and as there is a coiisiclerable difference between production costs 
and the selling* price, the cultivation of this crop is extremely 
remunerative. Once the stand in a land which formerly yielded 
economic crops, has become very thin, it will be found that it is no 
longer worth the trouble and cost to fertilize, irrigate and cultivate 
such a land. The land will have to he prex)ared all over again and 
lucerne established anew — a very expensive process, especially when 
prices are low. In addition, this would also further increase the 
production costs. 

The importance of obtaining a good stand and of prolonging the 
life of established lucerne lands cannot be too strongly emphasized. 
It is impossible to deal with all the factors involved in this connec- 
tion, but what is of the utmost importance is the treatment which 
lucerne receives during the winter, or during the period of rest. 
Usually not only as many cuttings as possible are made, but any 
further growth after the last cutting is also grazed off by stock* If 
in the opinion of the owner the lucerne land does not provide suffi- 
cient pasturage during this natural period of rest, all sorts of methods 
are resorted to in an effort to force the crop to grow, or otherwise no 
trouble or cost is spared in ploughing up the old, proven variety and 
establishing gtnother which it is claimed will grow throughout the 
winter. It is wiser not to expect any miracles from a lucerne land 
during the winter. The treatment and care of a land during the 
winter months must be of the best in order to ensure that the yield 
will not be reduced during the following season. 

TJhe amount and rate of new growth in lucerne is largely deter- 
mined by the quantity of reserve nutrients present in the roots of the 
plants upon the advent of spring. In order to prevent grasses and 
weeds, which generallly grow with surprising rapidity immediately 
after the winter, from smothering the lucerne, every 'effort must be 
made to ensure that the lucerne emerges strong and vigorous from 
its;.winter rest; , so that it can. overcome an.y competition/' The treat- 
ment of the land during; this, period must,' therefore be. of such, a 
nature that the niaximum amount of reserve food can be built up in 
the roots , of ' the plants.' . ; . The . 'carbohydrate' constituents (starches, 
sugars, "etc.), . of the"' roots ..are',' particularly important, since 'the'Se'" sub- 
stances are readily used up by the plant and must, therefore, be 
regarded as the ^ most essential reserve nutrient when new growth 
begins in the spring. It has been established that after every cutting 
the carbohydrate content of lucerne roots reaches a minimum after 
about 20 days, the original level being attained after another 10 to 
15 days. ‘ : ■ ■ 

means,,.;' that . ., only'' '^after . 4 : tO' . '5 weeks,' is'^.' the.' ' temporary 

aencieney of carbohydrates in the roots completely made up again- 
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It stands to reason, therefore,, that if incerne is repeatedly cut at 
too young a stage, the development of the root system will he detri- 
mentally affected. A point of still greater importance, however, is 
how and when the last cutting of the season is made. The’ number 
and development of the buds in the crown are determined by the, 
amount of growth .remaining at the beginning of winter; in 
other words, the larger the reserve of plant foods built up in the roots 
immediately before the advent of winter, the greater is the chance 
that the plants will survive the winter without being damaged by 
frost, and be able to make rapid and early growth in the spring. 

It is of paramount importance, therefore, that the last cutting 
should be made in good time, so that a further growth of at least 
6 inches can take place before the first frost falls and the rest period 
commences. It should be clear from the foregoing why the practice 
of allowing the poor winter growth on lucerne lands to be grazed off, 
must be condemned and abandoned altogether. It has even been 
found that lucerne lands should not he grazed too early or too heavily 
in spring, but rather when the lucerne has reached the flowering 
stage. Similarly, grazing during the summer months is also less 
detrimental than in autumn. 

The wisest course, therefore, is to allow lucerne lands to enjoy 
•a real rest during winter with sufficient food stored up in the roote 
and a reasonable amount of foliage for protection against the cold. 
Irrigation during this period is also quite unnecessary since it tends 
to have an adverse effect on the plants by forcing untimely growth 
and so accelerating the rapid exhaustion of the food reserves. 

Where fertilizer is applied this should be done before the plants 
start developing new buds in the crown upon the advent of warmer 
weather. The foliage which has been partly killed by the frost, can 
now be cut or rapidly grazed off if it hampers the appllication of 
fertilizer and subsequent cultivation. Take care, however, not to 
graze the lucerne too heavily. After the fertilizer has been applied, 
it must immediately be worked into the surface layer of soil by means 
of a spring-tined harrow in the case of lighter soils, or with a heavier 
implement like a Martin or Killifer cultivator if the soil is heavy. 
Although this cultivation might damage a lucerne plant here and 
there, the crop as a whoOe will greatly benefit. Grass and weeds are 
also effectively controlled in this way and the aeration of the top 
layer of soil will have a beneficial effect on the plants. 

A thorough irrigation should follow at once in order to make 
the fertilizer available to the plants immediately. This will ensure 
early and vigorous growth and good yields throughout the new 
season. . , 


SHORTAGE OF TETROL/; ; 

^,Thi 'B ireetor of Vetennary. Services,’ Onderstepoort, annoaMces that owing, .to 
■the' shortage' : of . one’" of the' ingredients of tetrol it is 'at present ''no longer 
pO'Ssfble to ' prepare supplies of this remedy... . In "view of the prevailing', war.' 
'conditions, it is estreme.ly difficult to say when 'S'upp'lies will be ■ aval lab'le' again,' 
'but', as^'.'so'oii ' as this ' 'Institution is able to 'resume '.the' preparation '.'of tetrol, 
the. necessary ."'notification '.will be given in reg'ard'':to the matter.,' , , 

; Farmers,' .are ' therefore requested -'hot' to 'place' 'any , further',., orders,' sine#'' 
■'»ny.'','.: 'money forwarded, must merely be refunded. 
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Practical Home-made SelMeeders 
. for Pigs*- • 

A* B* Emmerich^ Agricultural ' Engineer, Grootfontein College of; 
Agriculture, Middelburg, CP. 

O N tlie strengtli of results gained in the course of numerous e:^peri“ 
uaents during recent yearis, as well as on actual I’esults in 
farming practice, the use of self-feeders for fattening pigs can be 
recomiiaended. The chief advantages of a self-feeder may be sum- 
marized' as follows : - — 

; * 1. Its use effects a considerable saving in time and labour, a 
very important consideration at the present time* 

2. Feed is consumed more rapidly with the result that larger 
daily gains in live weights are obtained and the pigs are brought 
to a marketable size in a shorter period of time. 

3. There is an actual saving in the amount of feed required to 
produce 100 lb. gain in weight. 

Construction. 

• Plan No. 1 show’s the construction of a semi-portable type .of 
feeder, in that only the upper portion, consisting of the hopper and 
roof, can be shifted from place to place, the trough portion into 
which the feed flows being cast in concrete in position, where it 
remains. The casting of twn or more concrete bases of identical 
dimensions on different previously selected sites, allows of the hopper 
portion of the feeder being shifted and placed in position on any 
desired base. This will obviate the necessity of constructing an 
unnecessary number of feeders under certain circumstances. 

, The weight of the •timbering, assisted by the action of the 
haunches left on posts (/?.), is sufficient to prevent overturning of the 
feeder*. , 

The internal frames are first nailed or preferably bolted 
together. Their number depends upon the length of the feeder which 
is arbitrary, and they consist of members (1) to (7) composed of ties 
No'S. (1), (7) and (4), verticals (2) and (6), and braces (3) and (5). 
One' Goinpleted frame can conveniently he used as a , templet fot the 
construction of the rest, and for determining and accurately fixing 
the- spacing of the end posts (/i), which are • then boarded up with 
l-in. matched flooring boards (e). The completed ends and internal 
frames may then be fixed by boarding up the sides in the same, 
w% as the ends. The roof and filling door {j) may then be completed 
and fixed. Upon completion of the above-descrihed portable portion 
of the feeder, the concrete base, comprising the trough and non- 
portable portion of the feeder, may he cast. 

Thisycan best be done by first casting the concrete floor and 
sides (mix 1:2|:5) with the aid of the necessary shuttering. The 
surface to be covered by the inverted portion (a) (1:3 :6), 

which is cast when the sides have set, should be left with a tough 
surface and may have various plum '’ stones {h) left protruding, 
which will promote the bond and materially decrease the quantities 
of aggregates required. Owing to the shape which renders it more 
or less awkward to obtain a sufficiently 'Smooth surface, the sloping 
sides of (a) should he plastered with |-ih. thick cement of 1:3 mixture. 
Care should be taken to insert wooden plup of the correct size and 
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sliape, into tlie concrete base to provide tie necessary lioles to take 
tbe haunches of the posts (7i). These plu^s should ■ be slightly ' 
tapered in a downward direction and well oiled to facilitate their 
extraction, which is done when the .concrete is still green but suiB-- 
ciently set to prevent , slumping. Slots (n) should be left in the- 
concrete to ailo.w ties (4) to fit properly into place. The upper sur- 
face of the side and end walls (oj should be sloped outwards in order 
to shed water. 

A swinging flap (o), suspended by means of a -|-im rod through 
the hinge at (/) and made of 18-gauge sheet iron provided with a 
f-in. by 1-iii. iron strip (d) for rigidity, forms an automatic pro- 
tective trough cover. The pigs can easily push this flap back while 
feeding, but as soon as they leave the feeder the flap returns to its 
original position by its own w’eight and excludes rain and wind. 


List hr Materials Eequibed tor Plan No. 1. 


Size. 

No. of Pieces. 

Length. 

Description. 

4" X 3" 

2 

4' 6^' 

Posts (h). 

4" X 3" 

2 

4' 0" 

Posts (/?•). 

3" X 2" 

2 

3' 6" 

Posts (y). 

4" X 2" 

2 

3' 11"* 

Ties(l), 

4^ X 2'-' 

2 '' 

3' 10" 

Ties (7). 

4" X 2^ 

■' 2" 

2' S" 

Tie.s (4). 

4'^ X 2^ 

2 

3' 0" 

Verticals (6). ■ , 

4^ X 2" 

2 

2' 7" 

Verticals (2). 

V X 2'" 

4 " 

2' 1" 

Braces (3) and (5). 

•V' ^ 

3 

6' 0" 

Purlins. 

'r X 2" 

2 

4' r 

Door posts (m). ; 

V X 6^ 

16 

6' 0" 

Side boarding (e). 

r X r 

15 

4' 0" 

End boarding (e). 

V X 6" 

2 

1' 10" 

Door ledges. 

r X 6^ 

4 

4'1" 

1 Door battens. 

r X r ■ 

2 

e' 0" 

Flat-iron flap reinforcing (d). 

18 gauge 

' ' 2 

I" 2" X6'0" 

! Sheet iron flap. 


2 

4' S" 

^ Corrugated iron roof sheets. 


1 

r 6" X 3' 6" 

Malthoid door cover, (f). 

2r 

2 

• — 

Butt hinges (k). 

Via" X 5" 

4 

— 

Iron bolts, nuts and washers. 

r X 3r 

8 

— 

Iron bolts, nuts and washers. 


■ im. 

i-r 

j Nails. 


4 a. 

w 

Nails.. 


1 Ib. 

1 

Nails. 

188 ft. 

1 


Bag Portland Cement. 


Capacity of feeder : 11 cubic feet per foot run* 
Capacity of muid mck : 4 cubic feet. 


Plan No* 2. 

The above feature, together with the greater feed-holding capa- 
city and non-perishable base,^'Jorms the chief advantages of plan 
No. 1 over' plan No. 2. . ■ 

The latter is a completely portable feeder constructed almost 
entirely of timber. To inct'ease the strength of the feeder and its 
life, the importance of mortice and tenon joints in tying the frame 
pieces cannot be over-emphasized. It is built on skids^ (e) to facili- 
tate its removal from place to place, and is provided with adjustable 
Mides (a) by which th^ of feed into the trough from the hopper 
mhy be regulated. Each slide is provided with slots (/) and wing 
nhtsN(g} for adjusting purjposesb Similar adjustable slides may be 
fi^ted.;|o .plan No.;,l'',i^ 
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Tlie roof (6) consisting of matclied flooring boards covered with 
maitlioid has a considerable overhang to prevent rain from entering 
the tronghy while the projecting end boarding {d) protects the 
from the wind. The action of these, however, is not complete^^jiifd 
can be improved by providing hinged side flaps. ^ 

In order to prevent pigs standing broadside in the trough while 
feeding, flat-iron guards {h) are provided as shown. 

In order to facilitate the reading oi the drawing by tne farmer, 
the material shown is mostly planed timber. This is not essential, 
however, and .profitable use can be made of rongh m.aterial obtain- 
able' from- the various sawmills. By using the accompanying plans 
as a guide the farmer can, at inconsiderable expense, combine his 
available odd pieces of material into a labour-saving article that will 
reap him ample reward. 

List of Materials Eequired for Plan No. 2. 


Size. ■ j 

No. of Pieces. 

Length. 

Description, 

6^ X 3^ 

2 

e' r 

Skids. 

6" X i¥ 

2 


Trough base. 

r X 2^ 

3 

4' 0^ 

Posts. 

C X 2" 

3 

3' S'" 

Posts. 

4-' X 2" 

2 

6' 0^ 

Upper horizontal length ties. 

4^ X 2^ 

' 3 , 

3' 8^ 

Lower cross ties (trough ends). 

4r X 2^ 

1 

2'0'’ 

Upper cross tie. 

r X 2^ 

2 

6' O"' 

Trough sides. 

2" X 2" 

6 

I'T 

Inverted “ V ” supports. 

r X 8^ 

2 

6' 0^ 

Adjustable slides. 

r X 6^ 

4 


Matched end boarding. 

r X 6-^ 

2 '* 

3' 6^ 

Matched end boarding. 

r X 6' 

2 

! 3' 0^ 

1 Matched end boarding. 

r X 6^^ 

2 ' 

2' 6" 

Matched end boarding. 

r X 1 

6 

2' 2^ 

Matched end boarding. 

r X 6^ 

14 

6' 0^ 

Matched side boarding. 

r X 6" 

7 

6' O'' 

Matched flooring for inverted 

r x6- 

13 

4'3'" 

Matched boarding for roof. 

r X 6" 

4 

2^0" 

Roof cleats. 

r X 6' 

2 

1 2' 4^" 

Boor ledges. 

V X r 

14 

1' 10'' 

Plat iron-guards* 

rx 2r 

4 

2^ 

Iron bolts with wing nuts. 

■■ r X T 

12 

r 

Iron bolts with nuts and washers. 


1 Gross 

V 

Screws. 


1 m. 

w 

Nails, 


4 m. 

2r 

Nails. 


im. 

S'' 

Nails. 

2^2"^ X -4' 6"' 

2 

4' 6^ 

Malthoid roof sheeting. 

-2'6'^X4'6' 

1' 

4' 6" 

Malthbid door cover. 


2 ■ . 

, . 

j T hinges. 


Capacity of feeder ; 6^ cubic feet per foot run. 


Foods and Cookery Bulletin ¥o, 115, is out of' print.' 


Bulletin-' iVo. 237, Eggs and Foultry in Cookery'"*^ , 
which contains many useful recifSiy^^^^ obtainable at M.'iper 
copy, from the'' Editor, . '''y': 
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Poisonous and Non-poisonous Algae 
(Water bloonij Scum) in Dams and 
Pans* 

Dr* Douw G. Steyn, Onderstepoort* 

N OW tliat it has been discovered that many dams and pans, parti- 
cularly in the south-eastern Transvaal and the north-eastern 
Orang*e Tree State are infested with a toxic alga {3Ii€rocystis flos- 
aquae) (see Farming in South Africa^ July, 19^3) it is imperative 
for the health of man and beast alike that this pest be eradicated. 
There are also many other and non-toxic algae which are troublesome 
in dams and which can be eradicated in a similar manner. As some 
dams are stocked with fish and vary in size, the methods of eradi- 
cating these algae are here discussed under different headings. 

It might be mentioned in passing that aligae require sunlight 
for their development, and' consequently cannot grow in reservoirs 
with roots which exclude the light. 

Applying Copper Sulphate. ■■ ' 

There ate three reasons tohij it is inadvisahle to dissolve copper 
sulphate continuously in icater, namely : — - 

(1) If the harmful algae are in constant contact with copper 
sulphate they are prone to become resistant to it and, consequently, 
we may eventually be unable to eradicate them with blue vitriol* 

(2) Although various kinds of fish vary in their susceptibility to 
blue vitriol, it is a poison for them and they should not be kept for 
long periods in water containing appreciable quantities of this 
poison. Dilutions of copper sulphate which do no harm to mature 
fish may afl'ect immature ones. 

(3) A third reason why it is inadvisable always to have copper 
sulphate in the water is that there are various kinds of algae w^hich 
serve as food for fish and others which play an important role in 
the purification, of water. We naturally want to protect these useful 
kinds of algae. In the course of the last year we gained considerable 
experience in regard to the eradication of the poisonous alga without 
causing any harm whatsoever to the fish in the treated water. If the 
directions in this pamphlet are carefully carried out, fish will not 
be killed by the copper sulphate. It has been our experience that 
the poisonous alga disappeai's for at least a few months after a single 
treatment with blue vitriol; hence it will not be necessary to treat 
the same dam or pan more than once or twice annually. The greater 
the effort to eradicate the poisonous alga, the less trouble it will 
cause in future. Please remember this ! 

(a) Small Fish Ponds. — In this connection we have in mind 
small goldfish ponds. Goldfish are' rather highly susceptible to 
copper sulphate (blue vitriol) poisoning and it is, therefore inadvis- 
able to treat the water while the fish are still in it. The safest course 
is to remove the fish and to place them temporarily in a tub or other 
suitable container. After tbe fish have been removed, copper 
' sulphate must :be dissolved, in the water at 'the ra.te of ' about 1 'lb. :for" 
every 5,000 gallons in the pond, i.e., approximately 1 ox. or two 
tablespoonfuls for every 300 gallons of water. The ■copper sulphate 
■ '■crystals'.shotdd not he threnan vn the water but must fi-rst he dissolved' 
‘''in"'one ^or \two\ gallons ^ of water and then poured or,: better 'still,, 
.sp,Ta,yed over, the whole surf a(pe of the pond. This copper sulphate 
water should be left in the pqkd, for,. at least four to seven days (the 
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longer tlie better). Scrub tlie sides and bottom of tlie pond 
tlioroiigiily witb a liard bnisli or broom while the water is stilJ. in 
the pond." After four to seven days allow the water to rim out and 
flush’ the pond properly with clean water. Then iilii the pond with, 
clean water and put the fish back. 


Cleaning of Dams. 

{b) Waterinij Dams fo 7 ‘ Stock : It is necessary here to warn 
farmers against the practice of keeping carp in dams used; for water^-^ 
ing mnimals, TIw fish pollute the ivater and consequently render it 
unhealthy for stock. — We have frequently had troiibiles of this kind. 

If small’ gaiY'anized-iron dams or troughs are severely infested 
with algae, especially those ■ species which attach themselves ,to the 
sides of ' such dams, the best course is to carry out the first cleaning in 
the same iiianner as prescribed for fish ponds under (a). 

Subsequently such dams, can be kept clean by using' 1 lb. , copper 
sulphate for every 100,000 gallons of water. The calculated quantity 
of copper, sulphate, depending on the size of the dam, should first 
be dissolved in ti feiu bucketfuls of ivater, and then poured or sp)Tayed 
'over the whole surface of the darn. The addition of copper sulphate 
to the water should be repeated once or twice until the 
algae have, disappeared, after which the treatment' should be dis- 
continued until signs of re-infestations appear. It is inadvisable, 
however, todteep on dissolving copper sulphate in darns,, since the 
algae are inclined ^ to grow accustomed to it tvith' the result that 
eventually they are no longer controlled by it. 

vin the case of dams containing', various kinds b'mfish (yeillo'w fish, 
carp, etc.), only 1 ib. of copper sulphate should he dissolved in every 
three hundred thousand gallons of water in order to kill the poisonous^ 
alga. Unfortunately there - are harmful species of algae which will 
.not be destroyed by such a low concentration of copper sulphate in 
the water. On the other hand, it is very fortunate that the toxic 
species can be eradicated by such a small quantity of copper sulphate. 

■ Unfortunately, no ^reliable information is available, in connec- 
'tioU'with' the toxicity of copper sulphate in- water for" all the different 
kinds of fish. : Consequently,' those persons who treat their fish ponds 
with copper sulphate, should immediately discontinue, the treatment 
if some of the fish, particularly small ones, begin to die. It might be 
.mentioned' here that in. all. cases wdiere large. dams were treated with 
.■copper ..sulphate o.ii' , an .extensive. .scale, no harmful effect on .the fish 
■ waS" observed, .xkk times, ' 1 lb. ■ of ' copper sulphate .-was dissolved' in 
every one hiindred thousand gallons of water. 

'. (a) Large rDams and Pans. ~li the ’ infested ' dams and pans are 
'. very '.large it, is 'usually .'necessary to .have' The quantity of copper 
siilphat'e' calculated,' by: au' nxpert, since ' it is very' ..difficult and 
dangerous .to 'make,' one's'' owm'.'- estimate.. ' ' ■. In,, .calculating' the' quantity 
of water, it is useful to remember that' .''I ..cubic foot . of ' water .fs 
'equivalent to': fi'l' 'ga'llons. .''y.' ' 


',''"I)aniS':'of ■the:,s,ize of t,he''.y.a.aldanjL' and 'Hartebeestpoort Dam 'for 
".'...■:','.,',6xa,mple,.:.'should b.e'.'ffi„i,'V'ided„ .intO’-. 'sections, and .: the required ".quantity 
of copper sulphate calculated for- e'ach section. : ' The calculated 
quantity of copper sulphate is then ' placed, in bags, and, , dragged, 
through the w^ater with the aid of a", 'motor boat. '; Since'. 'this.'.' 'method'', 
cannot be applied by private individuals,, 'it will, not be' discussed Tb', 
'detail. In the case of smaller dams';;, ^,co,ntain,ing, say,,. only. a. ,feW' 
million gallons of water, the copper sulphate can be dissolved' by 
; spacing, it in bags which are hung oifer the sides of" a motor" boat 
''A '■ ‘V ! ■ ’ \ 
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The Control of Cabbage Pests* ‘ 

F. J* Stofberg^ Entomologist, Siib-tropical Horticultural Research- 

Station, Nelspruit* 

Bagrada Bug. 

^HIS pest is a sucking plant bug^ wliicli robs tlie plants of their sap 

to-sucli an extent that dwarfing* and wilting results. Damage 
can be so .severe that young plants are killed outright, with the 
result that occasionally it is not possible to raise a single decent 
plant from several pounds of seed sown. 

The Bagrada bug is essentially n pest of cabbage seedbeds, but. 
may also cause considerable damage on the lands after trans- 
planting. However, if strong healthy plants can be raised, half , 
the battle is won since the -Bagrada bug seldom causes any appreciable 
damage to vigorous plants after transplanting. 

The chief aim, therefore, should be to raise healthy seedlings, 
which can only be obtained by promptly controlling this pest when 
it appears. For spraying, the -best mixtures so far discovered .are 
made according to the following formulae 2 — ■ 

(a) Crude carbolic acid — 1 pint, 
soap (good yellow^) — 1 lb. 
water— 1 gallon. 

Shave the soap into boiling water and dissolve, then stir in .the 
carbolic acid and boil for 30 minutes.. For use, this stock emul- 
sion is first diluted by using 1 part by volume in 15 parts of water. 
The adult bugs are - iniieli more resistant to these sprays than the 
young njunphs. 

(b) 60 per cent, commercial methylated spirit — 1- pint, 
soft or yellow soap — 1 lb. 

water — 2i gallons. 

'Dissolve the soap in the water overnight,- and stir in the methylated 
spirits just .before use. ■ This spray mixture ' must be used iinine- 
diately, and in contrast to mixture (a) cannot be kept' over. It^must 
be borne in mind that' both. the above spraj^s are contact poisons, 
that is, they will kill only those bugs which are actually touche'd 
by the -spray. Spraying operations must consequently ' he -very 
thorough. Stomach poisons such as lead .arsenate are of no 'avail 
against these bugs .since they suck 'the sap from the plant tissues 
and; tlierefore. cannot ingest a' poison adhering to the surface of 
plantvS. b ^ ; 

"■'A very .pxacticaljnetlxod-.of.'gro-wing-healthy'eabbage plants'is ; 
to ' have the seedbeds under ' frames, w4ieh prevent the bugs from 
getting on to the young plants. . Such frames are easily eon striicted, - 
■from 6-iiich flooring boards, . which are then .covered 'with cheese' 
cloth, or, if ' more durable material is preferred, mosquito wire gauae 
may be. used. -The frames are.'q3laced over' the beds, in 'such a way^- 
that the' bugs -will not be able to’- crawl ; through iinderiieath. An- - 
other ■inethod, which in practice w'as "'found , to give excelle-nt -results; 
was simply .' to .fence ill all the becls.vwuth'''mosqiiitoc wire’ 'g.auze - 3, ft:'; 
in' height,".-' 'The- bagTada^ -bugs'.did not .seem ..able'-'to ..-crawl' over.' or" 
.'fly- higher- 'th.an''"th.is-' 3ht. fence. ' Bugs^ which .collected on .the' ont-'.'^ 
-side- '-of .-the , gmne fence - were., occasionally burnt with' 'a-, blow-lamp. - - 

■ Caterpillars.'', ' - 

■ -'These "'-are the larvae: ' oii two-; or." ' 1110 . 1 . 6 .-, -species of -moth, , e.g, -th'e '- 
..diamondhacht 'incrth. FPhitefJn waculipennis), commonly known-. "..as 
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^^^spin vorm ”, and tlie larg'er cabbage motb. (Crocidolomia 
hinotalis)^ wbicii feeds on and skeletonizes cabbage leaves. Infes- 
tation can be so severe that a whole cabbage crop may be rendered 
useless for marketing purposes. 

'On the highveld these two species of moths do not cause suck 
severe infestations, and in practice it has been found that dipping 
the seedlings (before transplanting) in a mixture of 3 ounces of 
lead arsenate plus half an ounce of calcium caseinate spreader in 
4 gallons of water is effective enough to protect the plants against 
these^ caterpillars for several weeks until natural parasites have 
multiplied sufficiently to keep the caterpillars in check. 

In ^ the lowveld, however, growers usually experience severe 
infestations of the diamond-back moth which is seldom controlled 
by natural parasites, so that one is forced to rely on chemical 
control if the crop is to be saved. Any one of the following dusting 
mixtures of three stomach poisons gives good control of both species 
of cabbage caterpillars. 

1. Lead arsenate- — 1 part (by weight). 
talc~3 to 4 parts (by weight). 

2. Calcium arsenate — 1 part (by weight), 
talc — 3 to 4 parts (by weight). 

3. Cryolite — 1 part (by weight), 
talc — 1 part (by weight). 

Mix the poison and talc very thoroughly. The talc in the above 
dusting mixtures is included merely to make the poison more flow- 
able and to facilitate its application. Dusting can he carried out 
by means of a dusting machine or by means of a smnll bag mode 
of porous material such as muslin. These dusts should be applied 
early mn a calm morning when dew is still present on the plants, 
as this will cause better' adherence of the dust. 

TTsually two or three dustings at the rate of about 30 lb. of 
dust mixture per dusting per half morgen of plants is sufficient to 
control the caterpillars, and, furthermore, does not constitute any 
danger to the consumer. This statement is based on actual analyses 
of cabbages which were dii^^ted with various quantities of the above 
three poisonous dusts. The grower should he warned, however, 
against the practice of late dustings, i.e. cabbages should not be 
dusted later than 5 weeks before harvesting. 

Certain dusts containing pyrethrum and derris extracts have 
also been found to give excellent control of cabbage caterpillars. 
Unfortunately, these materials are unobtainable at the present time, 
and are rather expensive evenamder normal conditions. They have 
the advantage of , being non -poisonous to man. The above-mentioned 
#pecies^of caterpillars may sometimes attack seedbeds, in which case 
:B; dusting with one of the .above poisonous dusts will also givC' 
'ControL' ■, ,, V 

Cabbage Aphids, 

These small sucking plant lice ^may attack cabbages in seedbeds 
,;:,a8 :well aS /Un the land,. Control is obtained' by. either ■ dusting ■ or 
spraying 'With, nicotine. ' , ; : ^ , ,■ ' 

2: per cent, .and ;4 per ' cent. . strength are, nor- 
maily ohtainohie on the market. If spraying is decided upon, the 
nicotine is usually made up, as follows^— 

Nicotine sulphate (40 per cent.), part in 800 parts of water. 

(7 'per cent;), ,1 pg^tan 100 partS" of water* ' . 

1.'. y:; ■ jCm^ 
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Problems of Bacon Production in 
_the Western Cape Province* 

G, W* Johnston, Stellenbosch-Elsenbiirg College of Agriculture, 

^HE problems of bacon production in the Western Cape Provinee 

can best be considered under tbe headings of (1) breed, 
(2) feeding and (3) marketing. 

(1) Two breeds are mainly used for the production of bacon 
pigs in tbe Western Cape Province, viz.. Large Whites and Large 
Blacks* 

Large Whites.— The Large White i-s the breed which was used 
to improve bacon pigs in all the leading bacon-producing countries 
of north-western Europe. These countries are producing a similar 
type of bacon to that required by the South African market and 
also by the English market^ to which any surplus bacon would have 
to be sent. Undoubtedly it would be easiest to breed a bacon pig 
by careful selection within the Large- White breed, • and the only' 
question is: Are white pigs sufficiently resistant to siinscald under 
all reasonable conditions in South Africa? 

The question of simscald is largely bound up with the grazing, 
and the grazing with economy of production. The most suitable 
grazing crop is lucerne, but unfortunately lucerne is particularly 
liable to cause sunscald. Most English books on pigs say that 
white pigs are liable to suffer from sunscald especially when grazing 
on clover. ^ Clover (trifoliuTTi) is almost unknown in the Western 
Cape Province, but lucerne and bur clover (Medicagos) seem to be 
equally liable to cause simscald. At Elsenburg pigs are certainly 
more liable to sunscald when grazed on lucerne, and some pigs in a 
recent test suffered severely, but it did not prevent them from 
making economical gains. Until definite experiments have been 
taken, it would be advisable to suspend judgment. 

Large Blacks . — Black pigs have been favoured in South Africa 
because of their resistance to sunscald. The Large Black is a 
hardier type of pig, and only under exceptional treatment does it 
show any signs of sunscald. 

On the other hand, Large Blacks do not have the quality of 
the Large Whites; they are at times rather short and heavy in the. 
shoulders, and show seedy cut 

The cross between the Large White and the Large Black has 
white hair and white and black skins. Th^y are probably more 
resistant to •sunscald and have crossbred ' vigour. . The cross will 
probably be a favourite one and is quite suitable for bacon. 

The T a mworth.— There is only one other breed which et present 
merits consideration and that is the Tamworth. This'..breed' of pigs 
is Excellent ■ for bacon, but. lacks the ■ prolificacy of Large Blacks and 
Large Whites. They are resistant to sunscald. The only country 
outside of England where they have become of commercial impor- 
tance is Canada. If results of experiments with white pigs should 
prove unfavourable to Large Whites, it is suggested that Tamworths 
he imported from. Canada. An attempt shotild he made to find oirt 
how, '.they have' developed in .Canada during', the War.-' Canadian 
'bacon ".production ' was increased .enormously' .'-to' replace,' the loss, of' 
-Scandinavian bacoir. If the Tamw.orth has been carefully 'bred,,' and 
.'improved., it might he of' great' value 'to' us. '.It is not- clear to what 
extent the cross with the Large': 'Black . develops ' eut 
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Except tliat tlie cross is black, tke Tamwortli x Large Black is an 
excellent bacon pig. If the South African market demands a veiy 
lean type of bacon, the Tamworth x Large White might also be a 
success » 

The question of breed -will be referred to again under 
marketing. 

Feeding* 

This is too large a subject to be fully dealt with here. The 
grade of a bacon pig is largely controlled by the feeding during the 
last 6 weeks. The more immediate problems reqiiiriiig investiga- 
tion are; , ■ 

(a) White or yellow mealie meal in the final fattening. Yellow 
mealie meal is considered to he more suitable than white for yoiiiig 
pigs ' owing to increased vitamins. Danish curers object to pigs 
finished on a large proportion of mealie meal. It is not clear if 
this applies only to yellow mealie meal or to white as well. ^If the 
germ of white mealies is removed, does the objection to mealies fall 
away? 

(b) Acorns. What is the effect of acorns on texture of meat and 
colour of fat? Does soaking and draining of water remove the 
objection, if any? Does decorticating help? 

(c) South African fish meal. Does it taint if fed during the 
final feeding? 

(d) If a pig has had ample protein and is well grown before 
fattening, is any protein-rich supplement necessary in the final 
feeding? If so, what are the most suitable protein supplements? 

(e) What proportion of harley, rye meal, etc., is necessary to 
improve carcases to first grade? 

Marketing may be divided into two sections, viz. (a) marketing 
of pigs, and (6) marketing of the finished products. 

(a) The most satisfactory market for bacon pigs would be a 
co-onerative bacon factory. To be economical, a bacon factory 
should have a steady supply of at least 1,000 pigs per month. In 
a smaller factory the overhead charges are too high. Pigs should 
be purchased on a dressed-weight basis and graded. 

A Government official should be appointed who would perform 
the following duties, viz. (i) check the weighing of carcases; 
(ii) grade Yhe carcases; (iii) condemn carcases unsuitable for human 
consumption, and (iv) check all sales to avoid second grade being 
sold as first, etc. This officer should be responsible to the Govern- 
ment Control for the general hygiene of the factory. Where only 
one class of animals is being inspected, it would not be necessary 
to" have ; qualified veterinary ■■■■surgeon. On , a salary of iI500 peV', 
annum ;tMB would ' represent a cost, of less than 1 per cent, on, pre- 
war values oLba^con /.pigs "■■’■'at ,6d.'‘ per lb; .In, any dispute in regard' 
to .co.nd^emnation ' of : cabases, for ^■^ealth ' reasons, the dispute^ would' 
be referred to the district veterinary surgeon, who from time to time 
should check 'the ''work /..'■■^■^ in .."regard’ to, grades would be, 

.'deferred to a sen^ior in,spee.tor'',of'the'’. Animal Husbandry .''Dep.artm.ent. 

The most difficult problem with which we are concerned is the 
fixing* of the grades and the recommendations in regard to feeding 
that we should have to make to farmers in order that a large per- 
centage of his pigs could grade, -first, ■ This : 'p'roblem^ .::ag,ain ,'ca^ be 
divided into the following headings^ 
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. (ii)^ Gan a pig over, say, 8 to '9 months be a first? Is tliere^ 

any Mcenrate test to ascertain the age, e.g, by the, bones, teeth, etc.? 

(iiij Feeding. — A standard system of feeding, especially during 
tile final fatteiiing s,b.uuld be advised. Since mea,iies 'are usually the 
ciieapest gTaiii,'to wliat extent can they be fed? 

(iv) Grading.- — This is largely a -question of length and thick- 
ness of fat. A, short pig inigdit grade knv on account of lack of length, , 
but if G-ut lip and sold in pieces the ham, etc,, might be first grade. 
Ho'w is this to be adjusted? 

(b) Marketing bacon and ham -and small goods. In South 
Africa, bacon and ham have been consumed mainly by the welido-do 
rlasses of the community. ■ In Europe and the IJ.S.A. bacon and 
ham are largely (‘oiisnmed not only by wealthy people, but also by the 
poorest classes. In fact, the products of the x)ig are^ almost the only 
me.at consiiiiied by the poorest classes. 

South African bacon factories have been handicapped because of 
the small demand for the cheaper cuts and the small goods ’b I£ 
South African bacon , factories are to be the ' success that they ought 
to be, an effort should be made to educate the poorer classes to 
appreciate the value of bacon and ham. 

To-day, when there is a meatless day which does not apply -to 
ham and bacon, is a particularly suitable time to get the public 
to appreciate the economic importance of bacon and ham. The 
fullest use should be made of the offals in various forms of sausage 
and polonies. On the Continent greater use is made of the blood 
and offal than in England, and it would probably" be advisable to 
have a man trained on the Continent in charge of the small goods. 

In South Africa our best pigs are cured as Wiltshire Sides 
This is probably satisfactory for well-trained grocers, but a,“ Wilt- 
shire Side is very difficult for the ordinary small storekeeper 
who has had no training, to handle. For this reason it is probable 
that other forms of bacon would be more suitable for storekeepers 
doing 'a smalL trade. 

A Bacon Industry. 

The above is a short summary^ of the principal problems in the 
establishment of a bacon industry in the Western Cape Province. 

At the present time we have an excellent opportunity of establish- 
ing such an industry owing to the enforced protection brought about 
by war conditions. From the above it seems clear, however, that a 
prompt investigation, of, these problems, is needed. When we , are 
certain of the correct answers, we can lay down definite lines of 
procedure 'so as 'to „ assure for the. producer whO; is, prepared to take 
the trouble to breed the best class of bacon pigs, a fair price for 
liis product, and at the same time ,guarantee . the consumer that when 
he 'purchases' bacon of the top grade, and pays- top prices, , he will,, 
receive :a bacon equal to that- which has, been i.inported, from' Ben,inark 
in' theipast* , ■ , : ' ■ ' ' , ,, " 

'One- of 'the "most, important' developments' in, the, breeding of pigs 
in recent years was the .te'stmg' of breeding sows by': 'feeding"! of their 
litter under control conditions. If the results of the development and 
.'"economic, Aise of ' food .were satisfactory, ' the,' sow ■ was .''registered' fo'r ' 
pure ..breeding." ' ''Soin.ething -similar;: .will 'have.' to "be:, 'done,;,, in, "South 
'AMca'Af w.e ,ar,e :to' make the" same progreS'S,'- that ha."S',heen made', in, 

' pthericountries.;,, 

'At , the "present , time, we are f aced with ' two' serioiis'-'^ - 

'',',,(Ib,,:,In''''DeBm,ark' pig. breeders '.'all follow -'the same' 
methods. It is therefore easy- to' lay down a standard ration and feed 
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the pigs on that ration from ^yeanirlg to 'fimsliiiig. At present we 
do not know enoiigli to lay down a standard ration, and, if we did, 
it would be very difficult to hold to the standard. 

^(2) In South Africa a great deal of use is likely to be made of 
grazing to reduce the cost of production. Pigs which are fed 
in a sty on a heavy ration from weaning, might be too short and 
.fat when they reach bacon weight. The same pigs, if run out on 
grazing and taking 4-6 weeks longer to reach bacon weight might 
be just right or even too lean. 

Although we will have to adopt some such system of selection 
and ^registration as has been adopted in Denmark, a great deal of 
preliminary work will nevertheless have to be done first to settle 
the problems mentioned in this article. 


Poisonous and Nou-Poisonous Algae (Waterblosm, 

Sen 111) in Dani-S and Pans t IContlnued on- page 472, 

and dragged to and fro over the dam until the calculated quantity 
has been dissolved. 

If copper sulphate is used in drinking water in the quantities 
prescribed above, and even as much as 1 lb. in 100,000 gallons, it 
will have no harmfull effect on liumans, animals or plants (vegetables, 
ce,reals, etc.). 


The Control of Cabbage Pests:— [(7oatin-ued from ^xige 468. 

If a pound of yellow soap dissolved in w’ater is added to eveiy 20 
gallons of the spray mii^ture, the spray is greatly improved" and 
more , effective . ■ 


At the present time nicotine is alniost unobtainable and very 
expensive, but, growers can easily prepare t.heir own. tobacco extract 
from, scrap,, , which is not marketable. 


, , '^ The snuff type ■ (Virginia).' 'tobacco is preferable 'because of its 
high nieoiine content. The scrap is cut up into half-inch lengths 
and treated as follows:— lb. of the cut tobacco in 1 gallon 

of.'hot 'Water f or' n ' period of 24: to AS hours,' until the liquid extract 
has, 'the.' .colour of strong tea.' . Do^ not ■ boil the mixture ■ during .the 
,;extra:Cting , process .as tjie ymlatile. nicotine will he driven off.' 'Strain, 
the leaves .from. : the. ■ liquid and use the latter immediately without 
,further' dilution,. ' ,■ " ,' 


, Last ffiut., not,, least, uabbage'gTO'wers must always practise a 'good 
system of ^tation ^ and ..plean' ' eultivation. ' ' The latter ,"is , essential,, 

,. ay old. ■ seedbeds , and ;lands'^ fo,rm-a' prolifi,e. source.' of reinfestatioii 
■.since' the, 'nbove-mentioned:'pest^ keep on breeding .on' old' plants 
.harvested, ■plants:' unless , these are' .immediately ^ 
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Price Review for May 1944. 

Slaughter Stock . — The nevr scheme for the marketing of meat 
in nine urban centres came into force on 10th May 1944 and all stock 
sales in urban areas have thereby been eliminated. Henceforth sales 
will be made at fixed prices according to grade and weight. 

The reader is referred to an article appearing elsewhere in this 
publication in connection wdth the scheme. 

Fodder and Grain . — Supplies of dry beans and peas increased 
during the past month. On the Johannesburg market the supply of 
dry beans was nearly doubled, but as a result of a good demand prices 
of all kinds of beans except cowpeas showed a further advance, viz., 
kidney beans from 44s. to 54s. 5d. per bag; small white from 47s. ?d. 
to 52s. per bag; speckled sugar from 71s. 6d. to 71s. .8d. per bag; 
and yellow sugar from 6Ts. 8d. to T5s. Id. per bag. 

Smaller supplies of dry lucerne and tefi hay realized higher 
prices on the Johannesburg market than during the previous month. 
Prices of lucerne increased from 5s. 3d. to 6s. 8d., and of tefi from 
3s. 8d. to 4s. 4d. per 100 lb. Lucerne was fairly plentiful on the 
Cape Town market, and prices remained unchanged, viz., 7s. 3d. 
per 100 lb. , ' , , 

Vegetables were well supplied on most markets. 
Cauliflower and cabbage, in particular, 'were plentiful and realized 
good prices. Green peas were scarce on practically all markets. 

'^^kPotaioes . — The supply of potatoes on all markets was inadeguate 
to meet the continuous keen demand. Practically all National 
Mark potatoes on the Johanneshurg market were sold at a fixed 
maximum price" of 30s. pei* bag. ■ Rationing on nearly all markets' was' 
'necessary. 

'* AIL prices -mentioned ■ are averages. 
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Fruit . — Beciduoiis fruit was supplied in smaller quantities* Tke 
most important varieties were apples, pears and grapes, and ’^vere 
sold at tigli prices. 

On all markets the supplies of citrus fruit increased, and as' a 
result of a keen demand experienced brisk sales. 

Tropical fruits .consisted chiefly of pawpaws and^ avocados. 
Avocados sold well, hut pawpaws of poour quality experienced dull 
sales. 

Tomatoes. — Insufficient quantities of tomatoes of poor quality 
w^ere supplied on some markets. On the Johannesburg and Cape 
Town markets, however, the supplies were moderate to heavy. Prices 
on the Johannesburg market accordingly showed a slight decline. 

■ Eggs and Poultry . — In general, eggs were scarcer. On the 
Johannesburg market new-laid eggs wwe sold at an' unchanged 
average price of 3s. Id. per dozen. The supplies of poultry were 
smaller and sold well. 


Index of Prices of Field Crop and Animal 

Products. 

As shown elsewhere in this issue, this index increased from 162 in 
April 1944 to 167 in May 1944 (basic period 1936-37 to 1938-39). 

The most important price increases occurred in the following 
groups: — 

1. Summer cereals from 167 to 183 as a result of the fixation of 
maize prices on a higher level for the 1943-44 crop. 

2. Hay from 132 to 158 as a result of. an increase in the prices 
'of lucerne and teff hay. ■ ^ 

3. Other field crops from 262 to 289 mainly as a result of a 
price increase in the case of potatoes, dry beans and onions. 

4. Dairy ' products from 144 to 169 as a result of the winter 
subsidy which came into force on the Ivst May 1944. (For particuffirs 
in this connection see article elsewhere in this issue.) 

The most important price declines occurred in the case of : — 

1. Slaughter stock, namely, from 170 to 166. Fixed producers’ 
prices under the new meat-control scheme came into force on the 
10 May 1944.' ' (For particulars. see article elsewhere in this issue.) 

2. Poultry "■ and poultry products, namely, from 279 to 273 
mamiy as a result' of a decline inihe prices 'of: turkeys.; Other poultry 

'. products ■■ remained,'' more' or - less unchanged : as 'Compared' with pre- 
'vio'us months. .' 


Tlie ISfew Meat Scheme. 

Ik' October' 19.42 a'.' certain' ...amount .of control over the meat"mdiisiry 
was: .exereised for'" th'e;, first .time, viz;'-, .the fixing" of niaximuiii 'whole- 
.'.'Bale', and, ' .'retail' prices, .for ''.'the... various, grades ', of 'beef, 'mutton,, and 
Jamb in f our' areas, Pretoria, .Cape Town and' 
Durban. Producers^ prices were not- fixed ■’ as' the' sale' , 'of „"'li've,st'o'ck, 
was on a live-weight basis, except: on 'the' Durban .inarket.: ' '.An:' mdi- 
cation was, however, given by the '' Piice, Controller'' of' the'',' 'price's 
which producers ought to receive in order to enable the trade to naain- 
,/^n the fixed wholesale and retail' p,ric#'*:', These ',''prices;". were amended 
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from time to time according^ to the available -supplies and increasing 
demand. . 

Fotwitli standing these control measures and the expectation 
that price fixation in the areas mentioned would in itself stabilize 
the position in the remaining markets, prices nevertheless rose above 
the indicated producers’ prices. The result was that the trade was unable 
to maintain the fixed maximum wholesale and retail prices. Although 
excessive advances in the prices of meat were to some extent pre- 
vented, these measures nevertheless' did not succeed in stabilizing 
the position, and in June 1943 a Commission was appointed to 
investigate the whole meat position and to make recommendations. 
On the basis of the findings and recommendations of this Coniinissior. 
a new and more comprehensive meat-control scheme was drawn up 
and came into operation for the first time on 10 May 1944. 

In the main this new scheme amounts to the following: — 

(1) It is applicable in the nine most importan urban areas, viz., 
Witwatersrand, Pretoria, Durban, Pietermaritzburg, Bloemfontein, 
Cape Town, Port Elizabeth, East London and Kimberley. It includes 
the control of all kinds of meat and meat products in these areas. 

(2) Ail livestock auction sales in the controlled areas will be 

abolished, but auctioneers may act as agents for producers and the 
existing channels of trade will be disturbed as little as possible. 
Auction sales of livestock in xuiral areas, i.e., outside tbe controlled 
areas, will be continued. . 

(3) All stock sent to these areas for slaughtering imist be sold to 

the Controller of Food, and payment to producers will be on a basis 
of the tvarm dressed weight of the animals at fixed prices according 
to grade. ^ ^ ■ 

(4) Wholesale and retail prices, as well a.s producers^ prices have 

been fixed for these areas. , ' ' 

(5) Ko slaughter stock may he sold within these controlled areas 
or removed from there without a permit from the Livestock Industry 
Control Board. 

Producers’ prices for the various classes of livestock have been 
fixed as follows on Oi Warm dressed-iv eight basis : — 

Slaughter cattle.— Prime, 62s. 6d. ; grade I, 53s. 6d. ; grade 11, 
46s. ; grade III, 38s. ; grade IV, 25st per 100 lb. 

Lamb,— Super, llf d. ; prime, 9|d. ; , grade: I, 8-|d. per' lb. 

. Mutton.— Prime, 8|d.'; grade I, 7|d.'; grade II, 5|d. per lb.' 

Pigs. — Porkers : grade I, lOfd. ; grade II, ,9|d. 'per lb. 

Baconers : grade I, 10|d. ; grade II, 9fd. per lb. 

. Sausages : ■ 8|d. ; larders, 7|d., and inferior pigs, 5d. per ib. 

' The' "prices . for slaughter: ' cattle .given "above ■ are^ for the' Wfit- 
■watersrand' and Pretoria,.'. For Cape Town the fixed prices, are '2s. 'Od,.' 
per 100 lb,., 'more,, .while in the 'other -controlled ceiitre.s it i 3 'ls.'':per 
100, :1b. le,ss. The above prices of' 'lamb and. mutton are as ' .fixed : -for 
'■'Port- Elizabeth, 'East 'London, ' Bloemfontein .and ,Kim'ber,le 3 u ,. '..Fo'r 
'■The, Witwatersrand,. Pretoria and 'Cape Town .the pr'ices are |d. per 
'lb,, higher,, and for Durban and' Pieterm-aritzhurg |'d,,,.per',lh. 'higher*, 

" For full particulars' regarding wholesale' '.and' wetail, -prices, -see 
" ' Ggrernment Gazette Ko'. 3339 , of , . 9 May 1944.; ■''' ' 

Over and n,bov,e "th'e fixed producers’-' ''piices;''' shown '. ''above,, ''''pr-o- 
.'ducers ...will also ■receive"for /the hides,' skins .and .offaT approximately 
-'-:''''5s,.-"', per ',,100,, ,1b.: in ,the'"''case, oi cattle,'- and',,-ld.' .per,, ,1b.,, in' : the ',,,cas'e,-": ',^1' 
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steep after "allowance tas teen made for marketing fees and 
slaughtering costs* 

Furthermore, the above producers’ prices are on a warm dressed- 
weight basis, i.e., the ordinary shrinkage of about 3 per cent, will 
not be deducted from the weight of the producers’ stock. Calculated 
on a cold dressed-weiglit basis, this means an average of a further 
Is, 6d. per 100 lb. beef (based on a 500-lb. carcase at 60s. per 100 lb.), 
and approximately Id. per lb. mutton (based on a 36-lb. carcase at 
lOd. per lb.). 

The intention , is to maintain consumers’ prices and trade prices 
on the same level throughout the year, but producers’ prices for 
slaughter cattle will be increased during the 'second half of the year 
to compensate for increased feeding expenses, and will be decreased 
again as soon as offerings start to increase during the plentiful 
season. 

The most important function of the Livestock Industry Control 
Board , under this scheme will be to ensure that supplies offered are 
efficiently regulated and distributed amongst the various centres. 
For this reason it has been determined that no livestock for 
slaughtering purposes shall be moved into or out of these controlled 
areas without a perinit issued by the Board on application from the 
producer or the agent acting on his behalf. For this purpose the 
Board has now opened offices in each of these centres. 

The levy payable to the Board on all livestock slaughtered at 
municipal abattoirs remains in force. This levy has been decreased, 
as from 1 August 1943, from 2s. to 6d. per head for cattle, from 
6d. to 2d. per head for calves under 6 months, and from 3d. to 2d. 
per head for sheep. The levy in the case of pigs will be announced 
shortly. Previously there was no levy on pigs slaughtered. 


Indian Jute Production, 1943. 

The second estimaie places the 1943 jute area in India at 2,602,100 
acres and the crop at 2,780 million lb. as compared with an acreage 
of 3,332,600 acres for 1942. The average output for the years 
A937-I941 was 3,513' million lb. 

The reduction in acreage under jute was due to a decline in 
the demand for jute owing to the war. Furthermore, a large propor- 
tion of the, soil under jute has lately been put to rice in order to 
supplement the country’s requirements of this essential food com- 
:moclity.' Formerly India, obtained a- large , proportion of ,, her rice 
supplies from Burma a'ud, China,' .this source of , supply now, of course, 

: being", 'Cutufi. ; 

, : ;, Present ' ■ estimates indicate that approximately : 4,550 million 
pounds will be available for consumption during 1943-44, or con- 
.'"siderably less 'than in ,1940-41 .when the ''unusually large' crop of 
.nearly 5,26,9'' million pounds, a'dded to ,a' carry-over, , of ,920 million 
pounds made more than 6,000 million pounds availahle during that 
■'■",'y'ear , , '''*, ',; 

On aeeoiint of this shortage it has recently been announced that 
from 1 July 1944 all sales of jute; will he controlled, .but the, question 
of , ajlocatron of quotas ' .for , the, ' various' 'countries ' iS' still , 'being 
^.wnsidered. 
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Argentine Wheat and Maize Crops 1943/44. 

IV heat, —The 1943-44 Argentine wlieat crop is estimated at 290' 
million bushels wliieli is almost a record, being exceeded oiily by the 
1940-41 crop of 299 million bushels. The 1942-43 crop was 235 
million bushels. 

Maize , — The first official estimate places the 1943-44 Argentine 
maize crop at' 41,780,000 qrts. 'of 480 lb. as against a production of 
8,922,000 qrts. for 1942-43 and 41,556,000 qrts: for 1941-42. 


Prices of Dairy Produce, 1944—Wmter Season. 

Biitterfat . — As decided bj’ the Dairy Industry Control Board, a 
subsidy of 3d, per lb. will be paid on all grades of biitterfat delivered 
by producers to creameries as from 1 May 1944 and until further' 
notice. 

The prices on which this subsidy will be paid, are Is,. 7d., Is. 5d. 
and Is. 3fL per lb. for 1st, 2nd and 3rfl grade biitterfat, respectively, 
so that producers will receive is. lOd., Is. 7d. and Is. 5d. per lb. 
for 1st, 2iicl and 3rd grade, respectively, as from 1 May 1944 and 
until further notice. This is Id. per lb. more in, each ease than the 
corresponding prices paid to producers during the previous winter 
(viz., from 1 May 1943). 

The wholesale and retail prices for butter as fixed by the Board 
from 1 February 1942 remain unchanged,' viz., as follows:— , 


I 1st Grade, j r,!id Grade, ! 3rd Grade. 


! s. d. ; . s. d. ; s. d. 

Wholesale price | 1 S 1 1 6 ’ I >1 

Retail price... ] 1 10 | 18 1 6 


On all cheese milk delivered by producers to cheese factories the 
Board has decided to pay 'a subsidy of 2d, per gallon, (or 5*5d,. per 
lb, butterfat contained therein) as from 1 May 1944 and until further 
notice. Producers will therefore receive lid. c9d. plus '2d., subsidy) 
per gallon of cheese milk as from this date. This price is tlie same' 
as the eorrespondingv price paid to prod.ucers during the previous 
winter (from 1 May 1943). 


The . wholesale and retail prices for cheese as fixed by 'the 
Board as from 1 May ■ 1943 also remain imchaiiged, viz., as follows,: — 



.Ist Grade. 

2nd Grade.' 

3rd Grade. '. 


s. d. 

■ s. d. 

a. d.' 

Wholesale price 

. 1 ■ '4" ■ 

■'i 3' 

. 1 ■ 4 

Retail price ' 

'. '■17 

■ 'i d',,: 

1' 6, 


Milk for G ond sensing ■■ Ptirposes,— The' 30^1 A dlso fixed the 

producers^' price „' of ■ milk 'for condensing "purposes atMe, ,' per , gallon 
or''2s. ''9|dv per lb. butterfat contained therein, wliidi is also't.lie 'spne, 
as the' corresponding price fixed'ior the previous winter season ,• (from 
:iMay;1943). " - . 'yy/,;,",;,' 

, 'The 'fixed summer; price was ■lOd. ,'p,er". gallon or . 2s. 4clv per. lb. 
butterfat',, contained' therein. ',. 
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Index of Prices of Field Crops and Animal Products. 

(Basic period 1936-37 to 1938-39 = 100.) 


Season 
< l8t July to 
80tb June), 

Stimiaer 

Cereals. 

(a) 

Winter 

Cereals* 

m 

Hay. 

<c) 

other 

Field 

Crops. 

id) 

Pastoral 

Products. 

(e) 

Dairy 

Products. 

(/) 

Slaughter 

Stock. 

(g) 

Poultry 

and 

Poultry 

Products. 

(*) 

Com- 

bined 

Index. 

WsreHTS. 

19 

n 

2 

3 

84 

6 

17 

§ 

10ft 

1938-80., 

92 

107 

96 

89 

79 

102 

100 

92 


1930-40, 

80 

107 

77 

05 

115 

105 

106 

89 

103 

2940-41 

109 

113 

106 

150 

102 

108 

HO 

104 

308 

1941-42. 

121 

134 

143 

203 

102 

131 

134 

145 

123 

1942-43. 

leo . 

149 

' 144 

159 

122 

147 ' 

167 

173 

146 

1943— 










'January. 

100 

152 

135 

116 

121 

138 

165 

159 

14S 

February. ..... 

103 

152 

133 

117 

122 

138 

156 

198 

145 

Marcti. 

101 

i 152 

145 

120 

322 ’ 

138 

159 

230 

347 

' April, 

159 

! 152' 

145 

143 

322 

138 

163 

279 

151 

■ May. 

169 

I 15'2 

147 

158 

122 

162 

105 

337 

159 

June ' 

169 

1 152 

169 

im 

122 

162 

i 166 

214 

152 

' July 

170 

; 152 

178 . 

187 

122 

175 

i 182 

195 

156 


. 170 

i 152 

170 

181 

122 

i ' 181 

184 

182 

156 



September 

1 169 

152 

; 1'86 - 

184 

j 122 

i 181 

j 201 

• 180 

158 

October 

i ' 169 

1 152 

j 161 

189 

1 122 

j 181 

1 - 198 

169 

157 

NoTember 

i 169 

i 18B 

127 

2<i8 

r 122 

144 

1 197 

171 

■ 159 

December. . 

i 169 

; 183 . 

1 124 

1 204 

i 122 

j 144 

; 194 

200 

160 

1944— 






1 

i 



, January 

1 168 

i - 183 

1 137 

1 179 

122 

! 144 

i 183- 

216 

158 

February. . , . . . 

^ 108 

; , IBS 

; 134 

i 188 

122 

1 144 

176 

235 

158 

March 

i ' 107 

, 1S3 

124 

1 179 

i 122- 

i 144 

1 174 

240 

157 

April 

' 167 

i 183 

; 132 

202 

122 

144 

170 

279 

102 . 

May 

! . 183' 

1 ' 183 

i 15S 

;■ 239 

I 122 

109 

106 

273 

107 


<«r) Maize and kafflrcom. 
#) Wheat, 'oats and rj^e. 
ie) Lucerne and telf imy. 


(i) Potato(*s, sweet -potatoes, 
onions and dried beans, 

(e) Wool, moiiair, hides and skin®. 


if) Butterfat, cheese milk and 
condenalBK milk. 

(if) Cattle, sheep and pigs. 
ik) Fowls, turkeys and egge^. 


'Average Prices of Cabbages^ , Cauliflower and Tomatoes on Municipal 

Markets.. 


Cabases <Bag).' (a) . 


Caoxielowes (Bag), (u) 


TOMATOES' -(Trays 16 lb.). 


(1st July to 
SOth Juoe). 

' , ' ' ■ 

Johan- 

nesburg. 

Cape 

Town.' 

Durban. 

Johan- 

nesburg. 

Cape 

Town. 

Durban. 

Johannesburg.- 

N.M. 
Ko. 1. 

Other. 

Cape 

Town. 

Durban, 


s. 

a. 

s. 

d. 1 

s. 

d. 

s. d. ■ ! 

B. d. 

s. d. 

s. 'd. ' 

' s. 

d. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

1038-39 ... 

3 

10 

3 

0 . 

3 

10 

3 0 

1 8 

3 5 ' 

2 , 2 

1 

8 

1 .8 

0-10' 

1940-41..,,. 

5 10 

4 

8 

7 

1 

S 11 

4 3 

5 3 

2 7 

1 

6 

2'. 1 

1. 2 

1041-42.'... 

8 10' 

5' 

5 

11 

5 

5 9 

6 7 

7 11 

3 1 

■1 

9 

2 3 

1 0 

1042-43..'. 

",5 

,6 

'5 

11 

9 

1 

5 0 

5. 9 

7 6 

'3 ■ 4 

1 10 

2 1 

.' 2- '7 

1043— 















January,..-,',.. 

'5 

1' 

9 

0 ' 

12 

6 ■ 



. 

4 11 

2, 

4 

2 '6 

2 8 

. " Febri'i'ary. . . . . . 

'.'6 

4 

10 

2 

15' 

2 , 

5 7 

6 8 

, — 

5 5 

2 

-7 

,1 8 

2 11 

' • March.....,,.', 

' -5' 

6 

9 

:6 ,' 

8 

6 

a 6 

5 11 


3 11 

1 

9 

1 10- 

2 -7 

April 

4' 

1 

' . 9 

5' 

8 

1 

3 2 

6 1 

' 7 4 

: 3 ..'4'- 

1 

7 

2 "2 

3 1 

May..,,,..,,,, 

'4- 

5- 

'6 

'O' 

7 

9 

3 10 

5 0 

7 0 

4 10 

2 

0 

2 3 

2 - 0 

June.. .. 

"7' 

a 

5 

5 

■12 

8 

B 7 

6 1 

11 11 

7, 2 

3 

8' ■ 

4 ' 0. 

3 '6- 

-July. 

10: 

'4 

6 

7 

11 

1 

8 5 

■63': 

11 0 

7 31 '' 

4 

5 

3-10 

'2 1 

August.. 

12 

-,"4 

a 

8''.' 

IF 

6- 

7 1 

■■ 6.' 6 "i 

'■ 10 8 

7 11 

4 

8 

. 4, 9 , 

' 3 ' 8 

September.-. ■ 

,'^17 

'0 

'6 

8 

'll 

8 

14 5 

6 8 

"13 '5' 

8 5 

4 

3 

4 -'-5 

' 2 6 

October 

7 

10 

"'S-, 

.0' 

'll- 

4- ; 

8 10 

6 5 

'',6 ''-2. 

8 3 

4 

2 

- 4 4' 

'" 2- '3- 

Kovember. . . . . 

10 

5 

''5 

''7".,- 

' 14 

11 

12 7 

6 0 

.'.'S' 9 

"4 ' 0. 

2 

0 ' 

2 -10-, 

1 ,1 

. December. 

9 

8; 

-,4 

0 

;■ 8 

7 

7 4 

6 10 


-., 4 - 2' 

1 

7 

8 2 

1 9: 

1944— 















January,, 

& 

5 

5 

2 

U' 

6 

5 4 

2 3 


4 '3.' 

■ 1, 

6 

2-2 -' 

H ' 2:"' 

■ ' ■ February 

7 

6 

7 

8 

^■22 

2 

6 8 


' — , 

' 4 7 

1 

9 

-2 9 

-2 - ■' 3 

March 

IB 

4 

10 

e 

25 

7 

30 4 

sTi 

■15'. 6 " 

0 8 

,'3' 

3 

2' '6 

'2 5-'' 

'■ April. 

11 

3 

30 

11 

22 

8 

9 1 

8 5 

l‘> 2 

'Oil 

o 

10 

■ 3' 1 ■ 

2 4 

May ; 

j 11 11 

7 

10 

18 

€ 

10 5 

8 '2 

13 10 

■ 5 ' 0 .' 

'2 

10 

■'■ 3" 8 

'."■2 ■ 5 


f Weights of bags vary, but on the average areappraxiraatcly as follows : For- cabbages— Johannesburg, 105 lb. 

<»uUflowei^otaancabuig 100 Cape Xown 65 
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CfEOFS AKTi) Markets, 


Average Prices of Eggs and Poultry on Municipal Markets* 


SEAS02C 
(1st July to 
Both June), 

EQQS. 

Fowls (Llye, each). 


Titu£ 2Y8 (Live, each). 

Johannes- 

burg, 

Kew 

Laid. 

Per 

Dosea. 

Durban, 

New 

Laid. 

Per 

Dozen. 

Cape 

Town. 

Per 

100. 

Johannes- 

burg. 

Diirban. 

Cap© 

Town- 

J'oliannes- 

b'urg. 

DufbaB, 

Cap« 

Town. 


s. d. 

s. 

d. 

8. d. 

B. d. 

8. d. 

JS. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. d. 

1938-39 

1 0 

1 

1 

7 11 

2 6 

2 4 „ 

2, 

7 

10 

7' 

12 

7 

10 3 

1939-40 

0 11 

1 

3 

7 4 

2 6 

2 5 

2 

5 

10 

9 . 

12 

5 

9 S 

1840-41 

1 1 

1 

$ 

8 8 

2 XI 

2 10 

8 

0 

8 

5 

. ,, 12 

0 

9 8 

l»4!-42 

1 6 

1 

9 

10 7 

3 5 

3 4 

S 

7 

12 

10 

m 

2 

14 4 

1942-43........ , 

1 10 

2 

0 

13 5 

4 € 

4 2 

4 

8 

16 

3 

m 

10 

15 9 

1943— 














January....... ! 

1 8 

2 

2 

13 11 

3 10 

S 9 

4 

3 

17 

11 

15 

5 

11 6 

February 

2 8 

2 

7 

16 7 

3 8 

4 1 

S 10 

18 

5 

16 

3 

12 3 

March 

2 0 

3 

■ 2 

19 4 

3 10 

4 3 

4 

4 

13 

21 

11 

8 

14 9 

Apr!! j 

3 S 

3 

11 

24 8 

.4 2 

4 8 

4 

3 

13 

8 

14 

'8 

11 0 

May 

8 10 

4 10 

, 29 2 I 

4 11 ! 

. .4 11 

4 

2 , 

14 

8 

15 

10 

11' i 

June.. ; 

2 3 

2 

0 

i 18 7 1 

6 6 i 

4 8 

4 10 

17 

2 

17 

Iv 

13 1 

J uly 1 

1 0 

2 

0 

1 16 3 ; 

6 4 

5 5 

6 

& 

17 

6 

19 

1 

15 '.5 

August ! 

1 8 

1 

9 

13 5 i 

6 4 i 

5 5 

6 11 

17 

1 

■ 20 

7 

18 10 

'September i 

1' 7 

1 

9 

i 11 8 i 

16 7 1 

5 6 I 

7 

4 

17 

6 

23 

1 

20 10 

October... i 

1 5 

1 

8 

! 11 7 i 

,71: 

6 10 1 

■ 7 

3 

IS 

7 

25 

0 

17' 0 

Ko^’ember 

1 8 

1 

9 

i 11 8 i 

5 11 

5 1 1 

6 

8 

20 

11 . 

26 

9 

16 2 

December ‘ 

^21: 

2 

2 

! 14 7 i 

: 

& 4 ; 

5 0 1 

« 

0 

21 

11 

24 10 

18 8 : 

1944— 














January 

2 4 

2 

4 

i 17 8 i 

4 10 ■ 

i 4 10 

5 

0 

16 

10 

19 

4 

13 11 

February 

2 7 

2 

9 

1 19 2 i 

4 3 

i 4 10 

4 

4 

14 

9 

20 10 

12 10 

March ; 

i 2 10 

2 

9 

1 19 10 i 

4 1 1 

i 4 11 

4 

7 

13 

5 

IS 

3 

13 4 

April.... 

i 3 2 

, 8 

5 

i 24 5 i 

4 2 I 

i 5 3 

4 

1 

15 

0 

17 

0 

13, 8 

May ' 

! S 2 

1 : 

3 

6 

1 24 9 i 

5 0 i 

[ ' 

1 5 5 

4 

2 

13 

s 

15 

8 

13 11 , ' 

1 


Average Prices of Lucerne,. Teff, Kaffircorn and Dry Beans* 


Seasoh 

AND 

Month (5). 

IDCBENB (per 100 B.). 

Teff 
Johan- 
' nesburg 
(u) 100 ib. 

Kafpiecorn In 
bags (200 lb.). 

Ds? Beans (200 lb.), ■' " 
bags. 

Johannesburg (a% 

Cape 

Town 

Ist. 

grade. 

F.o.r. Producers 
Stations. 

Johannesburg (a). 

Cape. 

Trana- 

vaai. 

Kl. 

K2. 

Speckled 

Sugar. 

■Cow 

Peas. 

'Kid-, 

■ nay. 


s. d. 

8, d. 

8. d. 

8, d. 

■ 6, 

d. 

8. d. ■■ 

s. d. 

's. 

d. 

8. ■' d. 

193S-39 

3 iO 

3 1 

4 0 

2 7 

13 

1 ' 

12 9 

25 0 

16 

9 

24 ^2 ■■ 

1939-40 

3 0 

2 5 

3 4 

2 6 

8 

8 

9 4 

21 11 

13 11 

21 ' '2^ 

1040-41..., 

4 2 

3 5 

4 3 

3 3 

13 

6 

17. 0 

30 0 

16 

,8 

■'27 !!■ 

1941-42,,.....,. 

' 5 7' 

■6 2 

6 8 

4 7 

IS 10 

19 6 

82 10 

19 

8 

,28 3: 

1942-43 

6 '5 

6 0 

7 4 

. 6 6. 

24 10 

■24 10 

34 0, 

'23 

8 

M , ,; 2, 

1943— ■ 












January 

6 0 

4 5 

7 3 

5 5 

27 

3 

27, 3 

33 7 

2,1 

4 

21' ,' ■!,' ■'■ 

'February...... 

, 5 0 

6 6 

7 '2 

5 0 

84 

2 

34, 2 

80' ,1 

,22 

8 


.March......... 

5 6 

& ,3 

7 3 

5 4 

29 

6 

29 6 

34 8 

"26 

3 

27 ■ 1',' 


6 6 


7 6 ■' 

5 3 

21 

7 

21 9 

35, '7 

27 

1 


May 

6 7 


7 5 

i -6 4 

21 

8 

21 8' 

,',41 6 

,23 

3^ 

2$ 9 

June.......... 

6, 7 

6' 9 

7 5 

! 5 5 

21 

4 

22 1 

42 1 

28 

7 

29 3 

'July...,'. 

• 611 

'6 6 

7 9 

! 5 8 

24 

6 

23 6 

46 9 

29 

9 

31 10 

August 

7, 0 

6 6 

7 9 

6 8 

, 24, 

7 

25 0 

53 U 

83 

«■ 

82 4 

.'September 

,7 4 

'6 .8' 

7 9 

5 7 

23 

8 

■ 24 4 

■55 6 

,: '34 

6 

34 8' 

October....'....' 

6 '2' 

6 ,7 

t 4 

6 6 

22 

9 

:' 23 ■ 9 , 

54 ■ 7 ,' 

S3 

S 

32 11 ' 

, November. , j 

4 9 ■' 

. . 4 ■ 7 ' 

6 9 

4 11 

21 

9 

22 

53 1 

34 

'5 

36 ,''',7' ■,. 

December...... ., j 

, 4 '6.' 

4' ■ 2 , 

6 9 

5 4 

21 

3 

21 .'3,' 

69^^ 10 

31, 

6 

32 5 

1944—' ' 







■ '' i 





, Jamiary. ...... ' 

, '5 " 0 ' ^ 

...... 

7 0 

6 10 

20 

8 

■20, '5, 

'62' 4,,'' 

,26 

', O ' ' 

85 2 

February. 

■■■"■6' 2'^ 

3 ■8 "' 

7 0 

■■■ 4 5 

IS 10 

19 2 

,"58' 1 

■23 

4 = 

30 11 

■.March. 

' 4 11 

",8 8 ■■ 

■7 ^ 3 ' 

: ' $ 8 

17 

9 

18,^ 0 , 

,6,2, '6 

,,'86, 

8 

86 6 

April.,..,.... : 

. 5 , 3 ' 

' 4.' 6 ■ 


3 9 

17 

9 

" 'I?', ' 7 

', ■ 71', ' 6 : 

,38,' 

■9 

44 0 

'■, May.,' 

',6 4", 

3 9 

'f' 3 ■■ 

4 4 

18 

0 

, 18,' 6, 

71 ■ 8 

, S7^1,l 

54 5 


C®} Miinkipal" Market. 
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Send all advertisements direct to the Government Printer, or write to him for details 
, as to tarifi for' advertisements. , 
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Editorial ; 

The Future of Agricultural Club Work 
and Laud Service. 

J UST ,as it is gradually being realized what an important role 
agricultural club work plays in our primary education^ so will 
land service in time be an important part of our higher education. 
Many examples can be found in history of great reforms and 
improvements brought about in education without the aid of educa- 
■tionistsj departments of education or scholars. The Scout and Path- 
finders’ movement, for example, which is already established ' as 
an educational institution in all the countries of ' the ' Western 
Civilization, was not initiated by professionals but by a soldier, Sir 
Baden Powell. 

^ Also in this country we find the following interesting develop- 
ment. During a quarter of a century educationists joined in the 
slogans '‘'.'Back to the’ land ”, " Let the farmer stay on his farm ”, 
'‘Teach the fanner intensive farming methods”, etc., and under 
their leadership recourse was had to ” agricultural education 
The subject nature study was changed to agricultural nature study; 
schools, were provided with good agricultural implements, and school 
gardens and school lands came into being, alas only to disappear 
as promptly. In a few isolated cases, this .trend in the development 
of our educational system resulted in the establishment 'of school 
farms, that is ' to say, educational centres where the ideal form of 
agricultural education for the children of , our country is to be 
.found, . ■■ 

Meanwhile, at the instance of a husinessinan and soon afterwards 
with the support of officers of our Department of Agriculture, a 
system, of. Agricultural Clubs was introduced and established in South 
Africa, viz., the self -farming system for children. This • system, of 
agricultural education, which aims at securing for " each child his 
own.' little' farm, is so well adapted to .. the farming tradition of 
our; country, ' and.', is,' founded- on ■ such a' sound psychological, and 
educational basis', - that it has.. 'already become, .weli '- rooted fin our 
'.schools, ', "'.It must be admitted 'to-d.ay that 'what' educationists '.could 
not'uchieve, viz., a- system of practical - agricultural education. 'for' 
:,^ur' school., has been successfully attempted, by .officers- of the. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Forestry. ^ - 

Farmer's .and.- their wives used' to encourage their children',' to. 
-farm;, for",, themselves.,' 'The, .farm-lad, would, for .example,, 'get .his' 
,'own -garden, , his," own lambs,, ' his ■■ own ' horse, /and ,the„' farin-gir,l' 'her.:' 
.own: flower-garden, , -her ' uwn ,, poultry and her', own home-work, ' , 'The 
'a,gricu''l't'u.rul,'cl'ub. system, ' falls remarkably,,' well,,, into , line'. .with -, this 
farming .tradition, " The system - is,;,' moreover, ,„founded '.'on,',,. ',,a - 'sound 
psychological and ^ educational' basis,' ,as',. due, '.account is'fiaken,, of;, the;, 
disposition ''of"the child. ',' This -.is 'a' hobby- -■which ',^c 'of 'great' 
benefit,,^ to ■ ■th-e,': ,child— it, ■,:,has-.' , a farm . of , its ,-'ow.n' .a.nd'^ 'an -" industry ; 
^hieh, 'it can,," supervise '.and: '"control' in its entirety. -and", out . -o,f -,w,hich 
.it'^,,,c,an,',its'elf',make',a:'dittle,',''money 

,,'.It.|',,,'Tedounds:,'''''^ ., the'"' credit/\of': the:^(ftfficers:..'.,ot''\the;',;'Departni^ 
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tliat they fiirtlier planiied and expanded , tliese fanning schemes, 
thereby gradually deueloping the practical and applied agricultural 
education of our schools. During school hours the children acquire 
a theoi'etic or, scientific knowledge of the subject, which at school is 
called nature study or agricultural nature study or physical science 
or agricultural science. In practice and in the applied form, it is 
called -agricultural 'dub wmrk or self-fanning. The teachers at our 
schools to-day act as the leaders of agricultural clubs and agricultural 
club work, whereas the agriculturaTexperts, with their schemes and 
information, their instructions and inspections ensure that the stan- 
dard of work is maintained at 'a high level. 

Agricultural club work is the ideal form of agricultural education 
for the child from about its tenth to its eighteenth j^ear, when it 
has-' reached, a sufficiently mature -stage to undertake the greater social 
tasks which we call land service. 

Land service is also. iii accord with the farming tradition and 
is also founded on a sound ps 3 mhlogioal and educational basis, being 
characteristic of a farmers^ association. Farmers are sometimes bad 
friends with their neighbours but when the worst comes to ‘ the 
worst, and when an exceptionally^ big and important task is to be 
undertaken, farmers also know that they should assist one another 
and extend a lielpiiig hand. In this manner services of a permanent 
nature can be rendered to the country and nation. Land service 
offers people who have already had higher education and professional 
training ideal opportunities for obtaining fi.rsthand information in a 
practical manner of the great problems of the country. Whatever 
is being prescribed and recommended by science, in particular the 
science of agriculture, is applied in practice by land service wherever 
possible. Land service acts as the laboratory of science and is the 
best agency agricultural science can, employ for demonstrating and 
applying scientific knowledge. Our institutions for higher educlation 
can, therefore, render our country excellent service through land 
service and thus secure reciprocity between those institutions and 
.the farming ' community. ■ 

Our schools have hailed and welcomed agricultural club work 
and taken it to their hearts. Will our imiversities, normal colleges, 
our uistitutions for advanced professional education also hail land 
service and take it to their hearts? 

Thus far, five land service camps have been held where subjects 
such as soil erosion control and afforestation were studied in practice. 
In the Transvaal and Orange Free State there are already ten associa- 
tions with a membership of approximately 500 in existence. People 
who are desirous of supporting this great movement can obtain 
further information from the Director of Animal and ,,0ix)p 
Production. 

t",{Dr., .''G..„.::F'.-yWisser 5 ■ Oi'ganker, ■'■Land' Service.) 

.■,;^,''''S;'':'Muo'uncdd'',L f or ' A'griculture 'and .'Forestry .-on 

16 February 1944, the Government has sanctioned a 
;-.■ Lucerne-seed' ' ^ -Spibsidy . .-Scheme . for : ' the ' -growing- of' lucerne ■■ ... under 
'..'■dryland- conditions,' ,■ Due ■of the '.'.provisions-' 'o-i ' the ':'.scheine''; .'provides: 
■;.';:'that,' lucerne ■ may '■, be.' .-grown''- .together.' with" ; a-.:gr.am '-""crop-, , "except: 
the Swartiand,^ where the combined cultivation of these crops cannot 
be^-.'.pra.ctis.e,d: ".with .suecessi, It has' been "found ■■ nece'ssary ..to : efiaphasize- 
this point, as some grain farmers, were brought under the erroneous 
impression that they could not obtaih a subsidy on lucerne seed for 
.the purpose of sowing it together ^Ith their grain crops. 

ifiiiiii® 
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Control of Blowfly on Merino Sheep, 

Glassification of types as a measure in breeding 
less susceptible sheep, 

A, H* de Vries^ Entomologist, College of Agriculture, Grootfontein, 
Middelburg, C*P*, and J, C, de Klerk, Sheep and Wool Officer, 
College of Agriculture, Glen, 0,F,S, 

T his article , is intended as a continnation of previous articles on, 
blowfly control (see July and August 1943 issues, of 
in South Africa). For the better understanding of this article it is 
therefore of the utmost importance that readers should acquaint 
themselves with those articles firsts * 

In the articles mentioned the main pre-disposing factors of 
susceptibility were discussed with, particular emphasis on skin develop- 
ment in the crutch as one of the main factors making* for suscep- 
tibility. At the same time it was pointed out that sheep wffiich are 
plain in the crutch and of good formation (A type) are ‘much 
less suscexhible, if not entirely immune. Furthermore, it wns stated 
that all sheep are classed in three diSerent types, namely A, B and C 
according to the degree of their fold-formation (especially in the 
crutch) and their conformation, with special reference to their hind- 
quarters. 

Tliree Various Types. 

In what follows the reader will find a detailed description of 
the three various types, according to the Australian standard, illus- 
trated by( photos and drawings : — 

A type. This type of sheep must he perfectly plain in the 
crutch, i.e, it should have no medial or lateral folds (photos 7 and 
10— ram and ewe). 



Photo 1. 

(b) A further feature is t'broad^ hindquarters i.e. the animal 
should not be narrow between i the aitch-bones. 
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,(c) A third feature is well-fleshed hindquarters in the area direct 
under the anus (Photo 1 and Fig. 3). If the posterior is well-fleshed 
such 'defects as drooping or goose-rump (Photo, 11 and Figures 1 and 
2) will not occur, 

. The bare patch in the locality of .the anus and wlya should 
be as large as possible .(Photo 6). This aspect is most important 
and will be fully discussed later. Photos 1, 6, 7 and 10. and Fig. 3 
represent pictures of rams and ewes of the A type. 

B tyjie . — In this type either small medial or lateral folds are 
permitted but not .both in the same -animal. If all other aspects^ 
'relating to build conform to . standard requirements, ' cTen strjJdng 
lateral foicls" may be allowed, provided that such folds are some 
distance , from the anus or situated, low down. (Photo 3 reveals 
small medial folds near ‘the vulva. In long-woolled - sheep the 
presence of these folds can only be detected with some difficulty and 
such sheep should again be examined immediately after they have 
been shorn or cTutched.) . ■ 

AvS in the case of type A good conformation is essential for 
qualification but the following defects are allowed: — 

(i) The animal may be narrower between the aitch-bones; the 
posterior and side may be less prominently fleshed than in the A 
typ.e '('Photo' 2). , 



■ Photo., 2.:,.; 

' (it) ' The ^ bare, 'patcdi. 'Surrounding ' the" excretory . organs ..m.ay', be^ 
snifiller tban. in-, type', A, butfit should'' 'always .be' as 'large ..as pos'sihle..; 

From 'the above '.it. is' clear. that, the ‘B- ty'pe'',iS,,,'an''',''m^^^ 

006 ';, ,'it 'Cither/a poor', 'A', type, 'O'!*.' a. 'go.o.d'' C ''type 

; ' 111' Ft.O'to '3, 'for '.example two-,' .very., sm'all.;'in,edial, '.folds- ',,'are'','sh'Owriy,' 
I'Or, the'iest the ram, has' a... very', plain body '.and,, ',bxit''f,o'r''thm^ defect.,, 
wonld^ "ha've.-. qualified .for the'', xA-typei.''' 

. The ewe representedln':, Photo'A, afeain''"is, 'classed '.as. a type '''since 

tfi.e proiio,u,need lateral folds and .even the small medial folds are. 
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situated low down and consequently do not fall within- the danf^er 
zone. Should ^ any of these folds occur near the vulva or anuSj as 
for example in the sheep shown in , Photos 8 and 9, the 'animal 
would defiiiitel3r be classed as a C type. If the animal' should have 
had a narrow posterior conformation, she also would have fallen under 
type C, but as this region happens to be broad and the space around 
the anus and vulva smooth and the folds, although prominent, are 
not situated in the danger zone, she must qualify for type B. 

It is admitted that some judges will class her under type C and 
the writers think they are. right, especially since the ewe has in 
addition 16 these defects also folds on he tail. • If, however, the tail 
had been docked' at a' length of. 4 inches as is now being recommended, 
this defect too would have been eliminated. 



Photo 3. 


Generally speaking, farmers would be well advised not to cull 
such doubtful ewes from the very start for, if initial classing is 
applied too strictly, very dew sheep will be left over because of the 
scarcity of A types in the ordinary flock. It is, however, desirable 
to cull 'this type of ewe, also at a 'later , stage in the developinent^ 
of the desired type of sheep. 

Earns of this 'quality should, however, always be classed as a 
';C"typ'e and consequently undesirable, since " a ' ram exercises such a , 
profound influence on the flock. 

The. ram represented in. Photo .2’dS' also . 'classed ' as a ■ B: type.'' 
The animal has a smooth crutch, broad posterior, large and Btxoiig 
conformation and could unhesitatingly be classed as an A type but 
for its large and ' undesirable tail. (This feature 'will be", explained ' 
'ht, 'a, 'later, 'Stage). '■ 

this type we find a large range of undesirable 
characters such as the following : prominent medial and lateral folds, 
especially near '^'.'the' anus : (Photons -8 ' and : '9 )' ; ' narrowness", of "the; .a'itch:- 
, bones p drooping . 'or' '.goose-rumpv cow-hocks '(see ' description, "i,n ' July ..' 
',l't43' 'Miuh...ot'^'F(ir7nin'g' rin '''S’outhl 4•/^^'^'<^,)''^■bindqu,art,e^'s poorly ' .fiesh'ed,;'- 
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at tke/back (Photo 11, Fig*. 1 and 2) and a small hare spot around 
the excretory organs.. In addition this animal also shows ■ other* 
folds such as traverse folds which join the medial or lateral folds 
etc. (see Farming in South Africa, July 1943). 

■ Photos 5, 8, 9 and 11 and Figures 1 and 2 all represent C 
types. Note the prominent medial folds which run into the tail 
folds of Photos 8 and 9, a most undesirable phenomenon, as indicated 
in the July 1943 article. In Photo 5 an otherwise beautiful- ram is 
shown wuth a split tail. 

Such C types are absolutely undesirable and should never be used 
as foundation stock. 




Photo 4. 


Undesirable Tail. 

Skin development on the tail is most undesirahle and should 
not be tolerated in rams of the A and B types. Hams with split 
(Photo 5) and big tails should not be used for serving purposes. 




Control of Blowfly on Mekino Sheef. 


As stated above, these, tail defects may to. some -extent initially be 
tolerated in ewes, since the breeder’s choice will usually be limited 
and most defects can' be actually eliminated by docking* at a length 
of 4 inches. Such ewes should, however, only be mated to good 
A type rams having no tail defects. 

It should, however, be remembered that skin development on 
the tail — even in the case of long tails — will always be dangerous 
in the coastal belt and in the karroo at times of severe attacks when 
the climate is wet. (A detailed description of undesirable tails will 
appear in a later article on the Mules operation). 

In the article of August 1943 it was clearly indicated that* the 
A type was not particularly attractive to blowfly and that the B, and 
particularly the C types, were more liable to attack. 

The necessity for applying selective breeding and developing 
immune sheep w^as stressed, it being particularly pointed out that 
the choice of the ram demands great care, since this animal exercises 
such a profound influence. 

Experiments in Australia. 

In Australia^^ it has been proved that skin devolopment in the 
crutch is a hereditary character and that breeding wiU definitely 
affect this phenomenon, as will appear from the following data : • — 


1. — A-type Rams Serving A-type Ewes gave the following Progency : — 


Ewes. 

Rams. 

Total 

A- ■ 

0/ 

/o 

55 

82 

178 (69*5%) 

B. 

o/ 

/o 

43 

16 

74 (28-9%) 

1 

c. 

% 

2 

i 

4 (1%) 256 sheep. 

2. — B -type Rams Serving B4ype Ewes: — 


A.- ' 

B. 1 

G. 


0/ 

/o 

% 1 

% 

'Ewes, 

16 

■ 72 . ■■ ',i 

■ 12 ' , , ' ' 

Rams 

51 

41 

" R' 

Total..... . ....... 

77 (33%) 

m (56-7%) 

23 (9-9%) 231 sheep; 

' (wS 

3.— C- type Rams Serving C- type Ewes,:- 


Ay 

B. 

■,'C. V.;, 


% ■ 

■ 0/ 

/o 

% 

Ewes. .. .. . . 

' A ■ 

48 

' 48 

'Rams. 

12 ' 

53 

35 

■ " Total....... ' 

7(8-3%) 

42 (50%) 

35 (41 •6%) _ 84 steep. 






^ The above data indicate very clearly that skin development 
in the breach is a transmissible character and is therefore capable 
of being eliminated by breeding. Moreover, it is remarkable: that when 
B tyoes are mated the peroentage B types in thu off-spring is eseep- 
tionally high and that- the percentage A types is even higher than 
the C type. A fact which is significant to ram breeders is that 
A-type rams mated to A-type ewes produce such a large percentage 
-A-type iambs. 

Moreover it is apparent thai the mating of C types produces a 
very low percentage of A types. 
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These results prove the salient fact that^ if good types are 
iiiatedj the. majority of the lamb crop will also be of a good type. 
They^, therefore^ emphasize the necessity for using the very best 
type of animal as foundation stock. 




Photo 6. 

* il. R. S©d(!on, H. G Belschner and C. R, Mnlhearn, 1937 , Science Bulleiin No 
8,W. I)epait merit nf Agriculture, 
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Availability of A-type Rams in South Africa. 

In view of the above data the question naturally arieses to what 
extent rams of the type A are available in South Africa and whether 
ram breeders are taking this important aspect into account. 

The writers have decided to test the matter on one of the large 
ram sales held in Bloemfontein on 24 August 1943. The total number 
of rams tested amounted to 483 and the findings were as follows:— - 



Photo 8. 

A the inspection rams were divided into three classes, namely, 
r T consisted of those with perfectly smooth 

crutches and broad hindquarters. This class again was sub-divided 
into AI and A2 types. . 

This type, in addition to possessing the above-mentioned 
also iiad well-flesiied liindquarters so that the anas area 
was, as it were, pressed forward to such an extent that it came 



JPhoxo 9. 
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into a straigM line witli tlie dock and the heels. This type must 
he regarded as most desirable. 

42.— This type possesses, besides those characters described 
under A or Al also a large bare-skinned area^ which uurroimds the 
anus and extends low down between the legs. This, type is regarded 
as most desirable. 

In the B type small medial and lateral folds were tolerated. 
Less broad hindquarters were passed and less, emphasis was laid 
on a protruding anus. Smooth crutches, as described under A, 
which, however, are too narrow between the aitch-bones and not well 
fleshed also fall under this type and are regarded as less desirable. 

Bl . — As a rule no sub-division of tbis class is made, but it was 
felt that some sheep have the B crutch but in addition to that a 
desired character, namely, the large barren spot around the anus, as 
under type A2. These sheep are classed as Bl. These rams may be 
regarded as desirable, and will be discussed later. 

In the C type both prominent medial and lateral folds were 
allowed and as a rule the hindquarters were very narrow. 

This ty^pe could be sub-divided in a similar way as the other 
types e.g. in subtypes comprising roof-riimped sheep or sheep with 
very small plain bare-skinned^ areas around the anus, but since the 
C type can definitely^ be regarded as undesirable, further sub-division 
was regarded as unnecessary. Such rams are regarded as entirely 
undesirable . 

Medial folds are two folds running on both sides of the anus 
and, in many cases, merging with the tail folds (see Photo 9). 
Ijateral folds again run parallel and are situated at the outside of 
the medial folds (see Photo 4). If the folds are wider than I inch 
they are classed as prominent. 

The following table represents a classification of the investigation 
of the rams at the Bloemfontein sale. 

: mEEP IN. YARTOIJS TYPES,' 



A. 


B.I. 

B. 

c. 

A 


B 

. 

■c.;. 

Type of 
Sheep. 

Most 

Desir- 

able. 

Most 

Desir- 

able. 

Desir- 

able. 

■ Less; 
Desir- 
able. 

Un- 

desir- 

able. 

Desirable. . 

Less 

Desirable; 

Undesirable. 


No. ■ 

,■ No., '„ 

■No. 

■ No, 

■No,. . 

No. 

o/ 

/o 

No.: 

% 

No. ', 

% 

'Plain- . 
bodied 



■ M 

230 

137 

40 

8-9 

':275" 

63-8 

137 

37-3 

Moderate 

shin 

develop- 

ment... 

1 

"O'. 

■.'' '' 0 ' 

■ , 1 
' , ' , • 1 

0 

24 

■■(1 ,■■■ 

4’0 

0 

1 ■. ,'■' 

0 

, 24 

90-0 

veloped 

0 

0 

2 


4 

0 

"■ 0',', : 

"": '4'"'' ' 

,;33'‘3'', 


66'r7':' 

Totau.. , 

39 

2 

47 

23(r 

166 

41 


■^': 277,' ■' 

' 67',^5 ; 

■■166' 

34-0 


Results and Discussion* 

The above data reveal the following remarkable facts: — 

(a) Of the 483 rams, which weW inspected 452 (or 93*5 per cent.) 
'Were ^classed ;as '.'plain-bodied' 'and • cVnly , .6' or l".\'2.:.pe:r 'cent,): -out' of ...the,,': 
'483':, could,'' ;,re'ally , Be' as BOTolbped.'. 

(h) Of the 483 rams which ware inspected 41 only (or 8*5 per 



Control or Blowfly' on Merino. Sheep. ' 

able but nevertbeless serviceable. On the other band 165 (or 34 per' 
cent.) were absolutely undesirable and, from a blowfly control point 
of view, unfit for service. . , ■ 

(c) Of the plain-bodied rams 8*9 per cent were most desirable 

animals, whereas of those showing moderate skin development 4 per 
cent, only were equally good and none of the developed ones could 
be approved. , ' , ' 

(d) That desirable rams w’ere found among moderately-developed 
animals. 

(/) That of the 315 rams of tlie A and B types 47 (or 14*9 per 
cent.) showed the desired big bare-skinned area around the anus. 

From a wool-production point of view, it was significant that 
all these rams, and particularly the A2^s were of superior quality 
(stud rams); many of the Bl’s were sold at an average price of £25 
each, which proves that they too must have been of a good type. 
This fact is recorded since certain breeders contend that a plain- 
hodied animal which is plain in the breech does not produce a 
compact fleece and that such wool is inclined to become loose and 
flabby. ■ . ' , ■ * 



'■ Photo 10 ..'^ 

As previously emphasized, the size of the bare skin around the 
anus is one of the main factors in unsuschptib sheep* It stands to 
reason that the larger the size of the bare skin, the larger the space, 
and this usually indicates broad hindquarters. Consequently, we 
should aim at the breeding of this type of animal. 

If it is taken into account that this desired character is found 
in 14*9 per cent, of the rams and that in the past breeders have paid 
no special attention to the crutch, we cannot but conclude that this 
factor, even though perhaps iiot pronounced, is present in every stud 
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and flock, and that hj practising selective ' breeding it may be per- 
petuated in a considerably larger percentage of the ofispring. 

In the case of A2 type rams the diameter of the bare skin mea- 
sures at least 4 inches and 'the broadest point was situated opposite 
the anus. In the B1 type it was somewhat smaller but in a few 
individual animals is was definitely equally large. 

It should also be pointed out that the Department of 
Agriculture and Forestry has for years persistently -advocated 
the breeding of plain-bodied sheep or rather discouraged 'the breeding 
of developed types.' Breeders ■ have thoroughly realized the necessity 



Photo 11. 


of concentrating on the former type and to-day we have the satisfac- 
tion of stating that 93*5 per cent of the rams offered by the Ram 
Breeders^ Association at the one representative sale were of the plain- 
bodied type. A quarter of a century ago a plain-bodied ram was 
virtually a rare animal. * > 

It is, however, thoroughly realized that the A type ram is still 
at a premium, but this should not discourage breeders, for the signi- 
ficance of crutch folds and conformation of hindquarters has only 
recently drawn attention and it is only now clearly realized what 
impoxtant predisposing factors folds, etc., are in susceptibiUty. (See 
Farming in South Africa, 194:3,) 





Fig. 2. 


CoNTEOL OE Blowfly on Meeino Sheep. 

If,, however, the policy advocated is persistently followed, we 
are equally sure ^ that the B type 'and C type’ of .animal will finallv 
be practically' eliminated. 

Recommendations. 

. Recoiniiieiidations for .a breeding policy have already been fully 
and clearly explained in , Farming in South Africa (see issue of 
August 1943), but attention- should be focussed on a few further 
aspects : — ' 

1. Experience has shown that some long-woolled rams, which are 
classed as an A type, actually fall under the B type, as can he seen 
after their wool has been removed. In a long-wooled animal it is 
difficult to detect small medial folds. In these circumstances it is 
always advisable at least first to crutch ■ doubtful rams and thus. 
dispel uncertainty. ^ 

2. Experience has further shown that, it is most difficult in the-' 
case of long-woolled sheep to determine whether the Mules operation 
has already been performed and consequently there is a real danger 
that a ram of the B type which has been operated upon may be sold 
as an A type. It is a fact, however, that the expert or any experienced 
person will recognize such animals after careful examination. The 
above remarks apply mainly to the B type; it will almost he impos- 
sible to operate on a C type to such an extent that the animal can be 
regarded as an, a type. Moreover, conformation which plays such 
an important role cannot be chang'ed. 



Fig. 3. 

It is recommended that breeders should class their lambs at the 
age of, say, 4 to 6 months. The rams of the A and B types then 
receive their respective identification marks on the horn. On reaching 
the two-toothed or teeth-shedding age, they are again examined and 
each type given the final standard brand mark on the horn; noseprints 
may also be taken as an infallible method of identification. 

The reason for the second examination is that further sk* 
development often brings about a change such as folds in the hreeci 
which were not present at the age of six months. 

In view of the above it can be argued that all rams shoiild actually 
he classed only once, namely, at the two-toothed age or when they 
shed their first teeth. This is indeed a fact, but if no preliminary 
classing takes place, the farmer will be compelled to leave all Ms 
ram lambs entire until that age, whereas, if the rams are classed 
lambs, all C types may be culled and only A and B types retained. 
Such selected rams can then be offered by breeders as certified A 

and.B',type,rams.' ' tv ' '""VV ' 'vV..'.' ,v'v"v t- 

Moreover, it is strongly neeommended that shows, societies or 
associations should co-operate in this direction with a wiew to entirely 

eliminating the undesirahle 0 type from our future flocks. 

(Further articles on breeding and augmentation of classification 
of A^"'',B".,',.and '-.O ' types ,. will ' be^ piilidshed 

extensive breeding test whicjli is at present being earned out at 
Grootfontein, progressevs). " Vy495 
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Early Vegetables in Cold Areas* 

E* G* L. Smithy Lecturer in Horticulture^, College of Agriculture^ 

Glen* 

i ' ¥ districts subject 'to early and late frosts it is always a problem 
to Lave tender vegetables far enough advanced for planting out 
in spring in order to obtain the advantage of good prices on the 
early market. For instance, after the Eastern Transvaal tomatoes 
are off the Orange Free State markets there is a definite lull before 
the' Orange Free State tomatoes come on the market. As a rule these 
tomatoes do not come on the market before late in December, and 
they fetch good prices only for the first week. , 

The following are a few practical suggestions for the production 
of tender vegetables early in the season: — 

At Glen College of Agriculture early tomatoes have ripened 
by the , 24th October. This is exceptional, but it is not difficult 
to have ripe tomatoes b 3 vthe middle of November. 

Tomatoes, chillies and egg fruit can be sown in tins on, a warm 
stoep, in frames or on a hot bed as eaid\^ as the beginning of June. 
When the young plants are one inch high they can be pricked out 
to 25 in a tin where they can ^remain until they axe three or four 
inches high. A few special ones can be planted in single, tins sunk 
into’ a deep frame and grown until they have green fruit on them 
when they can be transplanted with the full ball of -soil on them 
into the open ground as soon as all reasonable fear of frost has 
passed. These large plants take to the soil readily" and the green fruit 
ripens quickly. This method is only suitable for a limited number 
of plants, as frame space is iisuall}^ the limiting factor. These early 
fruits usually give good cash returns. Growers able to construct small 
brick frames would be well repaid for their labour and expenditure. 

Another good method of raising earty vegetables such as 
tomatoes, squash, cucumbers, marrows, etc., is to put four bricks 
on the soil in the form of a square, sow the seed in the centre and 
cover with a piece of glass; when the young plants are well 
established, the weakest ones must be removed. • 

, .Care of - Tender Plants*., 

For planting out tender vegetables in beds cover them with 
hot“Caps, two pieces of glass fixed together in a wire frame, or use 
cloches or bell jars and uncover them during the day in order to 
get rid of condensation and to prevent dam^ 

At this college early tender plants were raised in a portable 
frame on a, hotbed. To those who can olhain horse, donkey, or mule 
manure this is a very simple and inexpensive method of raising 
early seedlings and providing them with sufficient warmth to protect 
them from frost. ' 

A hotbed can easily” be made when one has a small portable 
frame. The manure must be packed up in the form of a square and 
the frame put on top. The manure must be two feet wider than 
the frame. ^ Sand or fine soil should be put on top of the manure 
before placing the frame in position. 

One essential pointy in stacking the manure is to tease out the 
, Strawy stable manure with a fork to enable it to bind properly. As 
soon as the temperature of the manure falls to 80^ Fahrem 
may be sown in boxes filled with sandy soil. These boxes 
are then placed on the hotbed and the frame kept closed. As soon 
as the first sign of gerrnination is seen, the frame must be opened 
during the day to give air and to dry nff condensation which collects 
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Loss of Mineral Nitrogen due to 
Leaching in a Citrus Orchard* 

A. J* V* d* Merwe, Division of Horticulture, Pretoria* 

^HE fact that iiitrogeii compounds undergo changes both in the- 

^soil and in the plant renders the nitrogen nutrition of a plant 
particularly complicated. Nevertheless, nitrogen remains one of the- 
most important elements in the soil,, since it is indispensahle for the 
successful growing of plants, and crops. 

The effectiveness of mineral nutrients is largely determined by 
two important factors, viz., fixation and leaching. Fixation is* 
mainly responsible for the conversion of soluble to insoluble forms, 
as, for instance, in the case of phosphates. It constitutes a serious 
problem in heavy clay soils. Leaching, again, is responsible for the 
loss of soluble nutrients as a result of incorrect irrigation and heavy 
rains and constitutes a serious problem in sandy soils, the moisture- 
retaining capacity of which is very low. 

Degree of Leaching. 

In order to determine the degree of leaching in such soils, an 
experiment on nitrogen nutrition in young citrus trees has now been 
in progress for several years in the Riistenhurg district. The results 
hitherto obtained induce the waiters to call the attention of 
growers to a few points which, in view of the prevailing conditions 
and the acute shortage of fertilizers, ma,y be found useful for 
obtaining the best results in the circumstances. 

The fact that leaching* in that particular area must be consider- 
able, is very clearly shown by the serious lack of nitrogen after heavy 
summer rains, no matter in what form it is applied. 

. Mechanical analysis has showm that the soils are composed of 
49 -.8 per cent, coarse sand, 29 *9 per cent, fine sand and 21*2 per cent, 
clay. The soil can ' therefore be classified as a sandy soil' and is 
representative of the area. With a few exceptions, the citrus plant- 
ings in the area are all on this type of soil. 

The water-retention capacity of sandy soils is very low due to 
their low clay content, and for this reason they are sometimes referred 
to as dry soils. The loose stimcture of the soil allows water to pass 
through very easily. Incorrect or excessive irrigation would com- 
pletely nullify any advantages which might otherwise be obtained by 
excellent fertilizing, t 

Research work to determine the degree of leaching was started 
in July 1940. By making use of hare plots, the nitrogen cyqle and 
the loss of mineral nitrogen can he determined simultaneously. 
Where irrigations were necessary the amount of water applied in 
'each irrigation was taken^as-repTe'sentative, of; the normal irrigation :, 
practice applied in the adjoining orchard, 

. 'Nittogen' Status under Control '' Conditions. , 

In plates I and II a summary is given off both the nontrol and 
the treated plots for two successive seasons; it is sub-divided accord- 
ing ' to ■ the various . treatments . , .'Figures'. .1', ■ 2,. ,3,' 4^' ■ represent; the .taribue ; ■ 
treatments which are as follows:— ■ 

'Control plot.''.'^'''':.' 

2. Nitrogen applied in the form of ammonium sulphate. 

3. Nitrogen applied in the form of ammonium sulphate and 

Time . j - 

4. Nitrogen applied in the /form of calcium nitrate. 
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Plate I. — Loss of mineral nitrogen due to !eachings,1941 season 







CONTROL PLOT/ SEASON* 1942. NITROGEN APPLIED AS AMMONIUM SULPHATE 


Loss OF Minekal ITiteogen btje to Leaching in Citetts Obchabds 


Fhie II*— Loss of mineral nitrogen due to leaching, 1942 season. 
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The average concentration of mineral nitrogen in p.p.m. (parts 
per million) of the first, second and third foot of soil, can be com- 
pared by reference to the figures on the left side of the plates. The 
rainfall in inches is given on the right side of the plates. 

It will he noted from the plates that there was a large variation 
in the rainfall for the two seasons. The 1941 season was much drier 
at the beginning than the 1942 season. The loss of nitrogen was also 
more gradual in 1941 than in 1942. 

Furthermore, it will be noted that immediately after application 
the mineral nitrogen increases, to decrease again as the season pro- 
gresses. It stands to reason that a gradual decrease in the nitrogen 
concentration under orchard conditions must be expected as a result 
of absorption by the roots. Under present conditions the abnormal 
loss can only be ascribed to leaching. 

When the various forms of nitrogen, as applied, are compared, 
it will he noted that the readiness with which- they are absorbed by 
the soil, hardly leaves any choice, since the results shovv- that the 
downward trend of the nitrogen is ve'ty pronounced after each 
irrigation. 

It is a well-known fact that nitrate-hound nitrogen readily 
moves about in the soil and consequently easily gets lost where 
excessive irrigations are applied or where soil conditions are very 
favourable for leaching, especially on sandy soils. 

The results obtained in respect of the two seasons show that 
under present conditions this is what is actually happening and that 
the loss of nitrogen , is very great. ^ 

It is generally believed that ammonium nitrogen when applied 
is usually absorbed by the clay complex in the first foot of soil. As 
far as clay soils are concerned, this holds good, but where applica- 
tions are made on sandy soils, as in the present case, it appears that 
the ammonium nitrogen moves very readily and leaching takes place 
as a result of the low clay content of the soils. 

There is no doubt, therefore, about the loss of mineral nitrogen 
owing to penetration beyond the depth of the root zone. In 1942 a 
comparative study was therefore made of the effect of irrigation 
plus rainfall and of rainfall alone ; the results are given in the 
following' "table:— 

Loss of Tnineral nitrogen as a result of irrigation plus rainfall and 
of rainfall alone. Nitrogen applied in the form of calcium 
nitrate, season. 



Date of. 

1 Irri- 
gation. ! 

Rainfall. 

Percentage loss of 
of mineral 
nitrogem due to 

'Xoss' of, mineral' 

. nitrogen in tenns ■ . ' 
of £ s. d. 

Incbes. 

Dif>tribti-; 

tion 

'Days..': 

Irri- , 
gation 
and 
rain- 
fall. 

Rain- 

''i 

alone. 

Irrigation 

and 

''rainfaU'i 

Rain- 

fall 

alone. 

September. 

— ' 

ntt 

loth 

13th 

17th 

0-05 

0-96 

0-21 

3-14 

4*34 

1 

3 

4 

12 

12 

0-0 

35*9 

45*0 

55*2 

65-0 

' 0*0 
0-0 
13*4 
330 
62-5 

'' '''1 

■ £ 's. " d. 

0 0 ' 

1 9 0 

1 16 0 

2 4 0 

2 12 0 

X 'S.'' d.':'"': 

0 0 

0 0 

16 0 

12 0 
1^40 
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Discussion and Conclusions. 

The above table shows the percentage loss of mineral nitrogen 
from July to November, as well as the loss of mineral nitrogen 
during these months in terms of £ s. d. 

If the percentage loss of mineral nitrogen as a result of irriga- 
tion plus rainfall is compared, it will be noted that in August, that 
is, one month after application, the loss is already 35*9 per cent, of 
the available nitrogen. This loss can only be attributed to leaching, 
since, immediately after an irrigation *96 inches of ’ rain were 
recorded. If the plots that are solely dependent on rainfall are now 
compared with this, it will be noted that during August there was 
no apparent loss of nitrogen yet and that it only began to increase 
after the rainfall. 

As regards the area concerned, it is of importance that a fall 
of 1‘17 inches, spread over two months, is sufficient to cause a loss of 
13*4 per cent, of nitrogen. 

An idea of the loss of mineral nitrogen can be obtained if the 
percentage loss is wmrked out in terms of £ s. d. The values, as 
shown in the table, were calculated in respect of an orchard com- 
prising 100 trees, each of which received a sodium nitrate application 
of 5 lb. At the current prices of nitrogenous fertilizers, it would have 
cost the owner 80s. to supply the 100 trees with nitrogen in the form 
of sodium nitrate. 

The table very clearly shows how easily large financial losses 
can be sustained by leaching due to irrigation plus rainfall on sandy 
soils. It will be noted from the table -that the soil was regularly 
irrigated until October. The final result shows that at the end of 
October there was’ a total loss of 55*2 per cent, of mineral nitrogen 
as compared with 33 per cent, on the plots that w’ere solely dependent 
on the fall of rain, and in terms of money this represents a loss of 
44s. as compared wuth 26s.. per 100 trees. 

The results^ furthermore show that careful attention should be 
given to the rainfall, and that irrigation should not be carried out 
without due consideration. Losses will be sustained as a result of . 
heavy falls of rain, but simple field observations in regard to the tree 
itself, the amount of rain and its distrubution, and the use of a soil 
tube should enable the orcliardist to obtain the optimum value from 
his irrigation water and fertilizers. 

As regards fertilizers for the area concerned,, their efficacy is 
determined by their form and the, times of application. As far as 
form is concerned, organic fertilizers are preferable, In case inorganic 
forms are used, they should be applied in small qiiantities, but more 
often during the season in order to obtain the best results in the 
circumstances. y-' 

The most suitable time for irrigation will largely depend on 
weather conditions and the mechanical composition of the soil. Sandy 
soils shoiild receive most att^^ should not be irrigated in tbe 

same vmy as loain and clay sod Sandy soils should be irrigated 
more often but with less water at a tiine. Making the walls of the 
irrigation basins shallower will considerably reduce the likelihood 
of applying too much water at a time. 

.Summary* 

1. The research work ha carried out in a citrus orchard in 

the Eustenburg district. > 

2. The soil in this orcharfh is sandy and is representative of the 
soil of the orchards in the d,istrict. 
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3. Physically^ the -soil is composed of 49*8 per cent, coarse sand, 
29*9 per cent, fine sand and 21*2 per cent. clay. 

4. Losses of mineral nitrogen np^ to 55*2 per cent, may occur as 
the result of leaching due to irrigation plus rainfall. 

5. A fall of rain of 1*17 inches spread over two months is suffi- 
cient to cause a loss of 13*4 per cent, of mineral nitrogen in the. area. 

6. At the present prices of sodinm nitrate a loss of 55*2 per cent, 
of inineral nitrogen due to leaching means a financial loss of 44s. 
per 100 trees. 

7. On sandy soils/ such as in 'the case in point, ammonium 
nitrogen leaches, as easily as in the nitrate form. ■ 

8. The only way in 'which it can be determined w^hen to irrigate 
without any mineral nitrogen getting lost, is to investigate the, 
moisture condition of the soil. 
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Early Vegetables in Cold Areas lOontinued from page m. 

on the underside of the glass. This is very important and must 
be done every morning. 

Cuttings can also be rooted in the hotbed. Seeds germinate very 
quickly and require to be transplanted at an early stage. When 
they have grown to about one inch in height they should be thinned 
out or transplanted in tins, each containing about twenty-five plants. 
From the time the tomatoes start to grow after pricking out 
they must gradually be hardened off by admitting more air into 
the frame and later transferring them to a cold frame. 

This method of raising seedlings in a hotbed should produce 
tomatoes about four or five weeks earlier. From cold frames they 
can later be transplanted into larger tins. Plants grown in cold 
frames at the College produced* ripe fruit by the middle of August, 
but this meant great care in aerating the frames and covering the 
frames oh cold nights with sacks to prevent frost from penetrating. 
If the leaves of the tomatoes touch the underside of the glass, frost 
will injure them/ 

Further particulars may be obtained from the nearest College 
uf^Agriculture. 


PRICE OF PARATYPHOID VACCINE. 


The Director of Veterinary Services notifies for general 
information that the price of paratyphoid vaccine has now 
been changed from 2d. per dose to 2d. per single dose and 4d. 
per double dose. This change has become necessary owing to 
the more concentrated vaccine now being manufactuxed. 

In ordering paratyphoid vaccine, farmers should note 
this change in price in order to avoid delay in the despatch 
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Nile Grass {Acroceras macrum), 

J. P. Botha, Officer in Charge, Athole Pasture Research Station, 

Ermelo District. 

grass species Acroceras macTum, or Nile grass' as most farmers 
^ call it, is an indigenous grass irom Noorddrift in the Northern 
TransYaai. This s'ame grass or' closely related sub-species are also 
found in various parts of Africa, within and outside the Union. ■ 
The grass is found in places* as far apart as Berea (Natal) and 
Eldoret (Kenya), It^ is also found near Broken Hill (Rhodesia) 
and Mossamedes and in the marshes of the Kunene River (Angola). 
In Northern Rhodesia , the grass is sometimes called “^^swamp rye 
grass Other Acroceras varieties are known in India and in 
tropical America, while Acroceras qryzoides, which is not unknown 
in the Union, originally comes from Jamaica. 

Description. 

Acroceras is a summer grass and does not remain green during 
winter. Some varieties grow upright, while others have a prostrate 
or running habit. The plant spreads by means of underground 
shoots appearing on the surface, each time farther from the original 
plant, or by developing roots at the internodes of the stolons where 
they come into contact with the ground. Botanically, the various 
local forms have until now been regarded as the same grass with 
only the natural habitat as an indication of any possible diSerence. 


Whatever their habit or habitat may be, the various types 
which have thus far been planted seem to have one important feature 
in common, viz., their palatahility. 



Fed OB AcTOcerm kay 'and ■ silage ' Fattened on .Acroceras, Eay, 


At the Athole Research Station near Ermelo, extehsive esperi- 
ments have been carried out during the past seven years with the 
variety,' which; comes ' from Nborddrif t, ■ and the "results ; which', ure:' 
discussed here concern this variety only. 

The grass was first planted on a small scale at the Rietondale 
■Research . Station; 'near, 'Pretoria. ' About,'"I93& :a''';number,;0'f , r 
together, with' other. grasses, 'were' sent, to thS ''institution, ;:aiid' .a'small 
P',lot.".,in, the;, nursery ,''w;as.' planted'’ with'-'- the /grass'.' " '"In.. , his ."report ;on 
the. .nursery 'work "during 'the yeaf- 1935-36,,, Preller mehtioned, amongst 
others, Acroceras as <jne of the grasses which grew best. 

"The' grass' adapted .itself . 'so well, to . local conditions, that in J anii'ary, 
1938, a whole inorgen^ c and at present the planting 

covers an area of seventeen morgen. 
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Method of Propagation. 

UnforturLatelVj Acroceras macrum sets very little seed. The' 
great majority of seed-stalks usually remain without any developed 
seed. That, however, does not mean tliat the grass never runs to 
.seed. Seeds do appear and interesting variations of the grass have- 
been obtained, at tlie Prinshof Grass-breeding Station at Pretoria 
by planting such seed. But seed-setting is so rare that the use of 
seed cannot be regarded as a practical method of propagation. The 
only practical method of propagation 's with roots. 

In the first plantings at this institution, the roots were planted 
by hand in rows. This method demanded much labour and the 
cost of planting per morgen was therefore high. ^ . 

A cheaper and €|uicker method was tested with success in 1940.,. 
After the roots had been taken out of the soil and the soil had , 
been shaken from them, they were sliced with an ordinary cutter, 
so that the pieces w^ere about 1| inches long. These pieces were 
sown on prepared soil, worked in with a disc-harrow and then rolled 
down. The method was so successful that the first cutting of hay 
could be reaped within five months after the land had been sown.. 

Later it appeared, however, that it depended on weather condi- 
tions whether the method was successful or not. If dry, wmrm 
weather is experienced immediately after the roots have been soivn, 
and especially if the soil is not sufficiently moist, the clanger exists 
that the roots wffiich have not been wwked in deep enough by the 
disc-harrow and are thus near the surface .or sometimes partly lie- 
on top of the soil, dry out and die. This causes a feeble and 
irregular stand. 

Better results were obtained when the roots were, ploughed 
in instead of being worked in with the disc-harrow. Here the- 
roots may be sown on the land and then ploughed in, or they may 
be strewn in the furrow and then covered by the plough. 

Both methods have been applied with success, although the 
latter is more advantageous in practice. With this method it is 
not necessary to slice the roots, and as the roots in the furrow are 
closed up almost immediately, there is no unnecessary ^s:posure fo 
the sun w-hich could cause 'drying out. 

An ordinary two-furrow plough may be Used. Hoots or bundles 
of roots are placed about eighteen inches apart in the furrovr. Four 
natives, each with a bundle of roofs in his arms, are sufficient to^ 
keep pace with one plough. It is not necessary to bend down in 
order to place ;the roots at exactly equal distances from one another,. 
It is sufficient if they are dropped more or less eighteen inches apart 
in the furrow. No part of the- roots need protrude above the soil. 
It is advisable to harrow the soil level after the grass has been 
planted, to facilitate the handling of hay-making implements. 

The grass does not sprout soon. Sometimes it takes weeks 
before the first plants appear above the surface, and after this it 
“ may take iveeks before all the plants are out. Naturally the period 
varies considerably according to the depth at which the roots^ 
planted. It is advisable not to plough too deeply, otherwise weaker 
plants mav never reach the surface. 

Under local conditions, the first cutting of hay may usually 
be obtained 5 to 5| months after the roots have been planted. 

Type of SoiL 

Acroceras has successfully been cutivated on loamy and sandy 
loam soils, and in one case on clayey loam soil in the Eastern 
Transvaal, It is impossible to predict this stage how the plant will 



ISiiLE Grass {AcTocems mactum). 

grow ^ on other types of soil, althougli possibly the rainfall, more 
than the type of ‘soil, will be the determining factor. 

Rainfall.— Acfocetas flonrishes in areas with a comparatiTely 
high rainfall. In the Eastern Transvaal it is cultivated successfully 
under a rainfall of 30 to 45 inches per year. Probably the grass 
will not be such a success where the rainfall is much lower than 
30 inches. 

Time to Plant. 

The best time to plant roots is in spring after the first good 
rains. It is advisable to plant in January or February on old 
weed-infested lands. At this time of the year the best -growing-period 
for weeds has passed, and the grass has a chance of becoming 
established without excessive competition from weeds. If, however, 
it is planted as late as this, no hay can be expected before the next 
season. 

On. many weed-infested lands there are usually more weeds 
and sweet grass visible than Acroceras during the first season and 
sometimes even during the second season, but as a rule the grass 
already gets the better of the weeds during the second season. 

The rate at which the grass establishes itself on such a land 
naturally largely depends on the planting density of the roots. The 
nearer the roots are placed to each other in the furrow, the sooner 
will the grass become established. 

About 12 bags of roots per morgen are usually sufficient to 
ensure a good stand. 



: 'i'A stand of' AcrO'ceras grass, Ave. months .after the roots were pionghed in. 

Although it spreads underground, Acroceras does not possess 
the same imdesirable tendency as kikuyu, for example, to overrun 
tands. In the case of a morgen of planted in 1938 the 

grass hardly spread two feet beyond the original boundaries of the 
land, and that only after a period of six years. The grass must 
be regarded as permanent. It cannot be easily ploughed over, and 
it is therefore not suitable fori, a system of rotational cropping. 

V' ■ "Fertilizitig. 

At this institution it was cmstomary to apply 400 lb. phosphate 
-{super rock mixture) per moT^en before the grass was planted, and 
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after -tiiat every year another application of 400 lb. of tbe same 
mixture. It seems, bowever, as if better resnlts may « be obtained if 
tbe initial application is increased to 800 or '' even 1,200 lb. per 
morgen when the grass is planted and then not to apply pbospbate 
before tbe soil is plongbed again. 

Acroceras reacts . very well to nitrogenous fertilizers sncb as 
ammonium snlpbate or sodium nitrate, and when these materials are 
obtainable again it will be profitable to apply np to 400 lb. per morgen 
annually. 

Tbe grcCss .can advantageously be fertilized with' compost and 
kraal manure. Tbis 'manure must, however, be applied to' tbe soil 
before tbe grass is planted. In tbe case of establisbed grass showing 
signs of deterioration, it is advisable to strew compost or kraal 
manure over tbe soil and tben plough it in. Tbis procedure ought 
not to be necessary more than once in four or five years. 

Fertilizing costs at tbis institution vary from 6s. 8d. to 19s. 
per ton bay. 

During tbe 1941-42 season tbe cost of fertilizing a piece of land 
of five morgen, which bad received an application of 400 lb. 
phosphate and 400 lb. ammonium sulphate per morgen, was only 
10s. 3d. per ton bay, ammonium sulphate being reckoned at 
£15. 17s. 6d. per ton, superphosphate at £5. Ts. 6d. and rock 
phosphate at'£5.'10s. per ton. 

During the 1942-43 season the cost on the same land with an 
application of 400 lb. superphosphate and 500 lb. sodium nitrate 
per half morgen, was 19s. per ton hay, sodium nitrate being reckoned 
at £15. 17s. 6d. and superphosphate at £4. 18s. 6d. per ton. 

It may be mentioned that the soil on which these results were 
obtained is extremely deficient in both phosphate and nitrogen. 
The soil is sandy and shallow with a hard layer of oiiklip near 
the surface. 

Hay Yields. 

In Progress Eeport No. 2 {^^Pasture Research in South Africa 
Preller reports that the yield of Acroceras macrum on nursery plots 
is equal to 16 tons per morgen. 

Nursery conditions are, however, difficult to maintain on a 
large scale and it must also be expected that in practice yields will' 
be much lower than the above figure. The highest yield on a large 
scale at this institution was 41*9 tons hay from 5 morgen, which 
is; equal:,to/, 8*38' /tons '.per in another instance 8 '•5 tons 

hay was reaped from one morgen. 

Yields during the first season are low because the grass is not 
yet ^properly, '''established . The highest „ yields', ,are' . usually' ubtained . 
during the seeo.nd., season,: -after which ; ther definite decrease. 

After ' h.-'yeps' itl'must^'be^'ekpected that the yields ' will , decrease 
severely owing to a too dense growth and at this stage it is necessarj" 
to plough the land in order to ensure new growth. 

The first morgen of Acroceras which was planted at this station, 
gave an average yield during the fi years of 5 tons hay per morgen. 

This figure, however, is only ■ representative;' of the' yield, which V 
was reaped as hay. During four' out of the six years, oMy one 
.cutting of hay was taken, while the production for the rest of the 

'RRd ^eveu'' ii^en' .' two,' 'cuttings „' were;,' reaped,,^;: 



Nile Geass {Acroceras macrum). 


the laBd yielded a considerable amount of after-growtii for grazing. 
The figure of 5 tons per morgen is thus definitely lower , than the 
actual yield. 

Palatability and • Value of the Hay. 

Acroceras is a particularly palatable grass in both the .green, 
stage and in the form of hay. 

Cattle definitely prefer' dcrncem^ hay to the hay of most other 
grasses, .whether^ natural or planted. 

Feed experiments with Acroceras hay were carried out at this 
institution during three successive winters. 

The. animals used in the experiment were mainly Hereford cross 
or Hereford ^ grade oxen, ^ At the beginning of the experiment the 
animals were in god condition. 

The oxen were fed' in kraals provided with shelters and were' 
allowed to eat as much of the hay as they wanted. 

Bone meal and salt were provided in sufficient quantities during 
the, experiment* . • ' ' . 

The duration of the various experiments, as well as the individual 
and average increase, are shown in the table. 


Results of Feed Experiments Acroceras Hay. 


i 

1 

Year. 

Date., 

No. 

of 

days. 

Gains of | 

experiment j 

animals. i 

Average ' j 
Increase. 1 

Average 
increase 
per day. 

1 

Prom. i 

i 

'To. 

1 

3 ■! 

i 

I 3 j 

1 1 

; ( 

1941 ‘ 

] 

, S May 

25 Sept, j 

140 

. 24 

'-20 

48 1 

1 

17 lb. 

0*12 lb. 

1942 '" 

.7 Mav 

3 Sept. 

119 

220 

148 ! 

250 1 

206 lb. . 

1*73 lb. 

1943 

15 May 

11 Sept. 

1 

119 

215 

190 1 

180 i. 

195 ib. 

1*03 lb. 


It is remarkable that the average increase was exceptionally 
small in the first experiment, and also much lower than that in the 
subsequent two winters. ' ' ' 

In' 1941, ' however, the hay was cut. too late. ^ The grass had 
already passed ' the hay stage- and it was ' overripe. The resuli' 
dearly proved the necessity of cutting hay at the right stage. 

", ''In 1942. and 1943 '.use was made" of prime, hay.' The grass, was 
cut at the right -stage, 'i.e. just .when it was- in .full -seed. The.: hay" 
was of a dark green colour and had a good flavour. 

■„ Average, increases,., of .206 and' '195. lb. respectively in a period 
, of ,119 days ■ must be' considered ', very . satisfactory,' 'especially if; 
'Compared ■ with,. 'Morris-on’s' - figures . 'Tor, "lucerne .hay...- 
' . -'"According to, Morrison', ' lucerne hay' indicated increases averaging" 
:o-nly..',l..*.''20, "lb. per- day 'over' periods 'of lOO'.days' in - fattening 'exp-eri- 
.ments', .and ' when ■ a' limited,, -'quantity' of ' 'preals:' was"' also-' :fed, 'the' 
: daily .increases- were' 1*,:65 lb.,: i.e. ;-:45 "lb.",' higher.' i''- . -.- 


'. E ven ' ."with . cereals - -'''as" suppl(^mentary . feed,- - the, daily .'increase, 
:,'''wi'th- .lucerne .hay ; 'was .' thus ahop.t':' the same as'. fot' Acrocaras ,',„hay. 
:nIone"' during- ''1942'':"anA,.1943.'. ’ , ’ \ 

These figures undeniably ; prove the high feeding value of 

..'.A,:CTooera^s.'''hay.''',^^^^^ '■ '■ I''''''' 
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Blackquarter in Cattle and Sheep* 

, Dr* E* M* Robinson, Veterinary Research Officer, Onderstepoorf. 

|3 ECENTLT a good, deal of correspondence' with farmers and 
■ ^ farmer’s associations on' the .subjects of various aspects of black- 
quarter has been dealt with at Onderstepoort. As a result of the 
questions raised, it seems advisable to clear up a few of the more 
important points in connection with the disease. 

The Causal Organism* 

The blackquarter organism belongs to the group of so-called 
gas gangrene bacteria which includes tlie malignant oedema bacillus, 
It is anaerobic, that is, it will only grow in the absence of air. 
Owing to the fact that it forms spores, it has very great resistance 
and is therefore difficult to kill. It exists in the soil, particularly in 
iion-cultivated ground. 

'Animals Affected and Symptoms* 

Cattle and sheep appear to he the only species of domesticated 
animals which develop the disease. Horses and pigs are not 
susceptible. 

In cattle the disease is usually confined to animals between 
the ages of six months and three years, but in rare cases can occur 
at other ages. A high fever develops and the animal appears to be 
very sick. It usually shows very marked lameness in one or both 
hind legs, but the lesions may occur in the fore limbs with lameness* 
Occasionally any of tbe other' muscles may be affected, even those 
of the diaphragm. Often the leg is carried and no weight is put 
on it. If the muscles of the quarter are felt, there is marked swelling 
and pain, and gas can be felt under the skin. Sometimes drops of 
a reddish fluid ooze through the skin. Death usually occurs within 
one to two days, and recovery is very rare. ' - 

In sheep there is usually fairly extensive swelling, mainly on 
the chest, belly or legs. The swelling is of a bluish red to greenish 
Dolour. “When cut into, a reddish. Jelly-like material is found. 

sheep die within one to three days. W at a post mortem, 
one cuts into the swelling in cattle, a reddish fluid runs but and 
gas bubbles can be seen in the flesh which is reddish black and spongy 
in appearance with a peculiar smell like rancid butter, which is 
characteristic of the diseases hlackqaurter and malignant oedema. 

In sheep the changes in the muscles are not so common and 
are often absent or very limited. 

Methods of Infection* ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Experimentally it is only possible to produce blackquarter by 
inoculating^ infective material under the sldn or into the muscles 
or other tissues. Sheep are generally infected in this way in 
outbreaks of the disease, but in cattle one usually cannot find a 
wound at all. It is thought that in . cattle the disease may possibly 
occur as a result ^of infection by way of the mouth, or through the 
. skin without lesions developing. These spores remain latent dr 
■ inactive in the tissues and later develop and produce lesions when 
stimulated into activity by some as yet unknown factor. In Australia 
there is a disease^ in sheep known as black disease ” where the 
infection is taken in through the mouth and gets into the tissues, and 
, , the disease only develops when li>er flukes invade the liver and 
stimulate the bacteria into activity. ^ 



Blackquakter IK Cattle akd Sheep; 

Occurrence* 

The blackquarter organism has a rery wide distribution in the 
soil of most countries, but is commonest in uncultivated soil, so 
that the disease more often occurs under ranching conditions. It 
is probable that the infection exists on all farms, but it is heavier 
on some than on others. The chances of spreading infection are 
increased by neglecting to bury or burn diseased carcases on which 
post-mortem examinations are carried out* It has been observed 
that blackquarter, as a result of shearing wounds in sheep, may 
occur on farms where the disease has not been seen in cattle. As these- 
farms usually have very few cattle on them, one cannot say that they 
were free from infection. It is, however, quite possible that the 
infection in some of the outbreaks which occur after shearing, has 
been brought on to the farms with shearing implements or by natives 
carrying infected meat about from one farm to another. In any 
case, to quarantine farms ivhere blackquarter has oceiirred would 
serve no useful purpose and would., very likely lead to concealment of 
the disease. Enforcement of the quarantine would require a very 
big staff as well. . ■ 

Immunity and Control Measures* 

Calves under six months appear to have a certain degree of 
resistance to the disease, and cattle over three years rarely die of 
blackquarter. It has been observed that animals in good condition 
are more susceptible than those whose condition is poor. 

Ordinarily, ' the only satisfactory method of preventing the 
disease is to inoculate " animals with an efficient vaccine. The 
best vaccines at the present time consist of killed cultures of the 
organism, with the addition of alum which causes the vaccine to 
be absorbed slowly and so produce a more lasting immunity. It has 
been claimed for certain vaccines that they will produce a life-long 
immunity wdth one inoculation. On testing these vaccines, however, 
it has not been found that the immunity after a 3 ^ear is still 
satisfactory. To prevent blackquarter, an annual inoculation should 
be carried out on all animals between six months and three 
three years old. Contrary to statements in advertisements of certain 
imported vaccines, calves under six months do not immunizie very 
well and, if they are inoculated, they should he rednoculated before 
they are a year old. 

In the case of blackquarter in sheep, due to infection of shearing 
wounds or after castration or docking, the best preventive measure is 
undoubtedly to inoculate the sheep at least 14 days before shearing 
commences. In addition, the sheep should not be shorn in infected 
premises and it may be necessary to do this work on a bucksail in 
the open. Disinfection of an infected shed ’ is very difficult, and 
is dnly possible where there is a wooden or concrete & 
Sterilisfation of the shearing instrnments, preferably b for 

;■ af least" 16 'minutes, 'is .'■a; very ^;important;'^measure*■;■: ^The/clotheS 'vof 
the shearers should be boiled for an hour and it may be advisable 
to keep special sterilized clothes for them. If sheep diev the carcases 
should not be given to natives as the disease may be distributed with 
the meat. ; 

Finally, it should be mentioned that outbreaks of blackquarter 
in cattle and sheep have occurred as a sequel to inoculation with 
any type of vaccine, as for anthrl|.x, blackquarter, blue tongue, etc* 
The infection is not in the vaccine, but results from contamination 
occurring during inoculation* J All the pamphlets issued with 
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The Draught Horse* 

¥* Positions of the Limbs and Feet* 

Dr* L* L* Roux^ Senior Professional Officer^ and , H* J* van der 
Merwe^' Lecturer in Animal Husbandry, Grootfontein College 
of Agriculture, Middelburg, Cape* 

¥ N view of the importance of sound limbs and good feet in horses, 

. considerable attention is given to this question, and the following 
information, contributed by Dr* J. Quinlan, 'Assistant Director of 
Veterinary, Services, will be of great interest. 

The limbs and feet of a horse should be examined from the sides, 
.back and front, the, person mating the examination standing some 
distance from the animaL 

Normal Positions. 

When a- horse is .standing on even ground with the weight distrh 
buted in a physiological manner, the normal position of the limbs 
.and feet is as follow^s:— " ^ ' 

The fore-limbs should be situated vertically under the shoulder- 
in such a way that a plumb-line dropped from the centre of the^ point 
.of the shoulder should divide the limb and foot evenly. (See Fig.^ 1.) 
The distance between the fore-limbs should he moderately wide;, 
wider in the heavy than in the light breeds. Great width between 
the limbs is most undesirable. From the side a line dropped from 
the centre of the shoulder blade should divide the limb from the 
elbow to the fetlock and pass just behind the bulbs of the heels. 
Similarly, when the horse is viewed from behind, a line dropped 
from the point of the elbow should divide the limb and pass through 
the hollow between the bulbs of the heel. 

Viewed from the side, the hind-limbs are normal when a line 
dropped from the hip joint divides the foot at the middle (see Fig. 2). 
When the animal is viewed from behind, a line from the buttocks 
to the ground should divide the limb and foot, falling between the 
bulbs of the heel. The distance between the hind-limbs should also 
be moderate; too close or too wide formation is undesirable. 

If a horse^s limbs approximate the description given as normal, 
his movements will be correct, that is, in lines parellel to the long 
.•axis of the anim,aF,s body. ' 

The toe axis is an imaginary line through the centre of the 
phalanx, that is, through the pastern, coronary, and pedal bones 
(Fig. 3). When viewed from the front, the toe axis should be 
ppallel to the long aris of the body; this applies to both fore- and 
hind-feet. Seen from the side, it should pass straight through the 
i^' hohes from .thev'fetlo'ck :to 'th^ at an' angle' of "about 50' degrees 

in' the fore-limbs and 55''de'grees in the hind-limbs./ ■ ■ 

Abnormal Positions of the Limbs. 

The fore-limbs are abnormal if they are— 

'■,,(a):':'CTtended ''m oittmari direction j ■ so :that , the; distance" between 

the feet is greater than that between ' the .fore-arms' (Figs. 4' and 5),;' 

(b) 'extended in an,' m direction, ■. so :that the' distance between 
'' ''-4he' feet: is 'narrower; than': that 

(c) knock-kneed, i.e., if the knees are too close together; 

(d) knee-wide or bandy-legged, i.e., if the knees are too far apart 

;'or the legs are 0 shap?5d*V'„ /' , 

(e) standing-over, i.e., if the'.T'imbs' are placed ' too", far forward'; 
(/) stand ing--under, i.e., if the limbs are placed too far back; 
ig) standing-over at the;knees.,iJe.,if an angleis formed at thehack' 

of the knee, with the leg not vertical and the knee projecting forward ; 

calf-kneed, i.e., if -there is afeoncavity in front of the knee, 
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forming aii angle between the fore-arm and tbe cannon., 

Tbe hind-limbs .are abnormal if (as in Fig. 6)^ they are — ' 

{a) ground-wide, as in. the case of fore-limbsj 

(b) ground'-narrow,. as in the case of fore-limbs; 

(c) cow-hocked, i.e., if the hocks are too close together; 

(d) tnrned-oiit or bandy-hocked, i.e., too far apart at the liochs; 

(4 standing-back, i.e., if the hind-limbs are too farback(Fig. 7),' 

(/) standing-under, i.e., if the hind-limbs are placed too far 

under .the body ; , , . _ 

sickle-hocked, i.e., if the angle between' the leg and' the 
cannon is too narrow; 

(h) straight-hocked, i.e., if the angle between fhe leg and. 'the 
cannon is too wide. 

Abnormal Position- of the Feet. 

The feet of horses are abnormal when (see Fig, 4) they are- — 

(a) pigeon-toed, i.e., when the toe axes are turned inward; 

(b) lady-toed, i.e., when the toe axis are turned outwards; ' 

(e) flat-footed, i.e., when the angle formed by the toe' axis with 
the ground is less than 50 and 55 degrees ; 

(d) boxy-footed, i.e., when the angle formed by the toe axis 
with the ground is greater than 50 and 55 degrees; 

(e) bear-footed, i.e., when the foot is the' boxy type, but' the 
pastern slopes abnormally. 

The shape and size of the foot (Fig. 8) are governed by the work 
the foot is called upon to do. The fore-foot hears the weight and, 
consequently, is rounded. The hind-foot helps to act as the point 
from which the body is propelled and, since it requires a firmer told 
on the ground, is consequently more pointed. In regard to the 
question of the weight borne by the feet/ it must be pointed out that 
the fore-feet bear 60 per cent, of the weight of the body, while the 
hind-feet bear 40 per cent. 

The po^^ition of the limbs also influences the shape of the fee.1. 
If the feet are properly cared for, a normar limb ydli have a pro- 
portionate foot, while an abnormal position of the limb will develop 
a foot which deviates from the normal proportionate foot, that is, it 
will develop a foot wiiich suits the shape of the limb. 

The proportionate foot has already been described. The types 
of feet found in the abnormal positions of the limbs will now be 
described. , ' ' 

The’ Feet of Incorrectly Placed Limbs* 

(1) The ground-wide position,- — The inner side of the wall is 
short and straight. There is a tendency for the outer wall to be long 
and sloping., ' 

(2) The gTOund-na/rrow position.- — This is the ^opposite of thi^ 

foot' of the ground-wide position. The outside wall is' straighter and 
shorter 'than the inner wall. ■ ' . . ' 

" (3) Lady-toed . position.— This ..foot' is, somewhat similar to, the 
foot of the ground-wide position. 

(4) The pigeon-toed position.— Thm foot is 'soniewbat . similar ' 
the foot of the ground-narrow position. 

(5) The standing-over position.— This type of foot has an 
abnormally long toe" and low heel. , The posterior part .of .this; foot'- 
'carries';most'.of''the'''weight,''.:,'',,/' 

(6')' The standing-under position.— This ty^e oi foot; tends' 'to,'"be: 
.'boxy ■ '"b,:'" The' toe 'is- erect 'and 'the; heels- hig^^ 'The 'greatest 'weight; 
is'-'carried by" the anterior,part;of jibe' foot.; , 

The-" position, of the; amd- feet '; m,od0ies.; the -aetmn .of .lhe'. 
horse . -Gonsequently ^ . - it ' is '■ ne'eessary ' to -observe' '- th^. ' '..position., of the-',; 
limbs.,:, 'as- -well.,- ',.a's,.'Th'e','.''.hor.se'.,-, in 'i action,.; ■before:-;;shoeing.;;.''''^In .„norina|.';'. 
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action -the feet and limbs are moved in a straight line. The heels 
uome to the ground first. The bearing surfaces of the quarters on the 
iniier and outer sides come to the ground at the same moment. 

In the ground-wide and lady-toed animal there is an, inward 
and then an outward curve of the foot while it is being moved 
forward (Tig. 9). The outer part of the wall comes to the ground 
■first. 

In the ground-narrow animal and the pigeon-toed animal the 
movement is just the opposite. There is an outward curve and then 
an inward curve before the foot comes to the ground. The inner 
aspect of the wall comes to the ground first. The swing off— as the 
foot leaves the ground — is from the inner aspect of the toe in the 
ground-wide position, while in the ground-narrow position it is from 
the outer aspect of the toe. 

In the young animal it is possible to correct almost any ahnormal 
position of the foot by correct shoeing, provided, of course, that a 
careful study is made of the limb and foot. In older animals com^ 
plete correction is not always possible, bnt considerable improvement 
can be effected by carefnl shoeing. 

Tn treating malformations of the limbs and feet great care and 
patience must be exercised, as rapid transformation of the foot in 
shoeing may produce lameness and partial dislocation of the joints. 


Stud Services for Selected Mares, 

1944-45. 

'OTTID services for selected farmers^ mares (donkey mores at 
^ Potchefstroom only) will again be available at the following 
colleges and stations. ‘ 

8tud Statio7i. Scheme A. Scheme B, 


1, Grootfoatein College, 
Middelburg, C.P. 

■2. Glen College; Glen, 

'O.P.S, 

■'3. Eisenburg .College, , 

, Stellenbosch, C.P. ' 

4. Ced'ara College, Cedara, ■ 

' .Natal 

■ 5. Potchefstroom College, 
Fatchefstroom, Tvl, 

'’6. , : E.rmelo R'esearck-Station,' 
Ermelo, Tvl. 


Lakanal, 

O’Laet 

Grootfontein Bayard 
Grootfontein Monsieur 
0. Peter 

Grootfontein Just ; and the 
Donkey Jacks, Joe Louis 
and P. Knight 


'■'7. Dohne Station, P.O. ■ Glen Jix ' ' ^ 

Dohne ■ ■ ' ' '■ 

■ 8. Pretoria University, Grootfontein Pontius — , 

Pretoria , ' .. ■ . . ■ 

9. Oakdale School of Agii- Grootfontein Jasmine ^ — 

culture, P.O. Riversdale 

Conditions of service are obtainable from the stud nearest to 
the applicant. In view of the experience of the past two seasons, 
farmers are requested to apply early, i.e. not later than 31 August 
(31 July for the Grootfontein College area), because applications 
■exceed the existing accommodation at all the stud stations, and 
hookings^ cannot otherwise be properly regulated. 

Subject to other conditions,- mares will not he received afto 
25 December. Only mares of gdod type, 14*2 hands and over, in 
good condition and fully halter-i^kme, will be accepted. Mares noi 
conforming to these requirements may be returned after inspection. 
The season opens on 1 October 1944 and closes on 15 February 
_ , 


Lancier, 

Offenbach. 

Reuben Amoa ; and the 
Thoroughbred, Boblo. 

Grootfcmtein. Karel. 

C. Estane. 

Glen Jan; and the Thorough- 
bred, Fast Castle. 

P. Tjaka (Jack). 

Grootfontein Champion ; and 
the Thoroughbreds, 
Kenilworth III and 
Viakfontein. 


Grootfontein Pontius 
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Oatmeal In Laying Rations^ 

,P. J. Serfontein^ Professional Officer ■ (Poultry Research) ^ 
College of Agriculture, Potchefstroom. 

I F the past, oats constituted only a small percentage of the total 
ingredients of poultry rations, the principal reason being the 
lower price of maize and wheat en by-products in comparison with 
that of oats. In 'spite of^the price of oats, however, the use of this 
cereal has shown , a considerable increase after the, publication of, 
certain results which indicated that oat husks possess qualities which 
prevent cannibalism. In England, however, poultry farmers have 
for many years made extensive use of oats in the form of Sussex 
ground oats — a term which has now gained international currency. 
The value of this product in fattening rations is strongly emphasized. 

Before- the new regulations governing the grinding of wheat 
became operative, wheaten pollard and wheaten bran constituted a 
substantial proportion of our poultry rations. Since then, however, 
wheaten pollard has completely disappeared from the market, while 
wheaten bran is available in limited quantities only. As a result of 
this position and the considerable increase in the prices of certain 
feed constituents, large quantities of oatmeal have been used to 
supplement the shortage of the products mentioned. The greater use 
of oatmeal in poultry rations during the past two or three years is 
therefore mainly due to the need for supplementing the shortage of 
wheaten by-products and not to the superior qualities of certain 
nutrients which oatmeal may contain. It is essential, therefore, to 
know the extent to which oatmeal can meet this need. Consequently 
experiments were carried out at this Institution with a view to 
determining the effect of the increased use of oatmeal on the produc- 
tion and health of fowls. 

The oat product used in these experiments was oatmeal. For 
general information it is interesting to indicate the difference between 
oatmeal and Sussex ground oats — a difference which often leads to 
considerable confusion. Oatmeal, or rather unsifted oatmeal, is 
obtained by grinding the grains along with their husks. The degree 
of fineness varies considerably, as does the quality which is deter- 
mined by the bushel weight of the grains. The husk remains visible 
in the product. The term Sussex ground oats does not denote any 
specific species .or variety of oats but mainly a product in which the 
husk has been ground so fine that it can no longer be distinguished 
with the naked eye. The name originated in Sussex, England, where 
the product was regarded as indispensahlenn the fattening of fowls: 
Special grinding, stones are used for milling the oats. In order to 
facilitate the grinding process, oats and barle;;^ are mixed^i the ratio 
of one to eight since barley is so much drier ; any kind of oats, 
irrespective of the country of origin, is used, priqe being the only 
factor taken into account. 

There is, as might be expected, a difference between the com- 
position of wheaten by-products and that of oatineaL The extent to 
which these products can replace one another, will depend on their 
;,':'',co'inposition— a fa'ctor which' 'ulso ■enables ;,the ,. superiority of one over.' 
the other to be determined. The composition is as given in Table I : — 

Five groups of White Leghorhs were made up, each consisting 
of 60 pullets which had just come ^nto production, and five cockerels. 
These birds were housed intensiv0ly in houses measuring 18 ft. by 
20 ft. Trap nests were provided. ^ All pullets which died were imme- 
diately examined in order to asfAiTt^in the cause of death. 

iilSiliSiiliiiiitfSiiliiiiisiiM 
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Table I* — Average composition of oatmeal^ wheaten bran and 

wheaten pollard. 


Constituents. 

Oatmeal. 

Bran. 

Pollard. 

Total digestible nutrients 

% 

62-0 

0/ 

/o 

41*0 

0/ 

/o 

48*0 ■ 

Cnide proti'ins.. 

11-2 

15*6 

17*0 

Digestible proteins 

74-0 

66*0 

65*0 

Crude fibre 

11-3 

•9-0 

5*1 

Total digestible crade, fibre 

12*0 

9*0 • 

8-0 

Calcium .... 

0*10 

0*11 

0*07 

Phospbonis — .... 

0*36 

1*21 

0*69 

Manganese. 

34 p.p.m. 

119 p.p.m. 

113 p.p.m. 

Vitamin A (international units 


per lb.). 

80 

150 

100 , 

Vitamin B (international units 




per lb.).. 

1200 

840 

800 

Bibofiavin. 

400 gammas 

750 gammas 

600 gammas 

Cboline chlorate per gram. .... . 

1*00 

1*56 

1*63 


Tie experiment was commenced on 1 April 1943 and continued 
until January 1944. Tie rations fed are given in Table II. 


Table II . — Constituents of rations. 







‘Oatmeal m Laying Eations« 


Every pullet was weighed at two-monthly intervals, , Any cases 
of ahiiormality such as feather-eating and prolapse* were recorded. 

Owing to circnmstaiices which prevailed at the timey a large 
percentage of the hens were already in production when they were 
transferred from free-range to the permanent houses. The result was 
that many of the birds went into a moult and that production during 
the first two months was low. 

Table IV . — Average body weight. 


Average Weigki of Pullets. 


Month. 



1. 

2. 

3. 

4. ' 

5. 

1943—. 

April I' 

3-82 

3*90 

, 3-74 

3-64 

3-67 

June 1. 

4*19 

4-52 

4*46 

4*!1 

4*35 

August 1 

4*27 1 

4*74 

4-55 

4*2! 

4*65 

Oi-tober 1... 

4-12 

4-72 

4-17 

3-80 

4-42 

December 1,. 

4-15 

4-48 

4*10 

3*74 

4*28 

January 31 (1944) 

4*16 

4*63 

4-08 

3*80 

4*35 


Table V . — Average egg production of pullets surviving at the 
conclusion of the experiment and the weight of eggs. 



No. of Eggs. 

Average Weight 
per Too E^s. 

Group 1 

132*9 

6,333 gram. 

Group 2.... 

149*9 

6,166 „ 

Group 3. ■ 

150*0 

6,230 „ 

'Group 4.' 

115*3 

6.160 „ 

Group 5. . 

150*5 

6,161 „ 


Table VI . — Average feed consumption for ten months of pullets in 
production at conclusion of experiment. 


' ■ 1 

Group. 

Mash. 




' , ,35*75 ' 

42*83 

,78*58 ■" 


47*13 

39*46 

86-59 


37*77 

40*19 

77*96',:' 


35*01 
,■ . 47 -12 

38*49 

39*64 

■73*50, ,, 
86*76 



Table YIA.— Feed consumption per doz. ' eggs, pfoduced. 


Groups. i Gonsumption. 





. 1.^; 


: 7 - 99 : " ' , , ^ ' 

2... 


6*94 

'V 3.,. 

6,*"23 



■■7*64 

5.. 

■ ■ -1- ■ * ■ ' 

V."' ."e-oi " ■ 
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Table VIII. — Percentage hatchahility. 


Rations. 



i. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

of eggs placed in incubator. 

334 

428 

423 

308 

373 

Percentage eggs infertile 

3‘59 

7*24 

9*21 

9*09 

8*04 

Percentage dead embryos 

9-00 

8-56 

4*68 

7*14 

11*37 

Percentage dead in" shell ; 

Percentage chicks from fertile ! 

27-Oi 

26-70 

17*44 • 

24*64 

- 1 

24-11 

eggs... , , 

63 *97 

64-73 

77*86 

'68*19' 

54*61 


Table IX. — Percentage mortality {deaths from cancer excluded). 


Groups. 

Percentage. 

1 .:... 

13*33 

. ■ . ■ ! 

11*66 

3, 

13*33 

■ 4 ■ 

11*66 

6 

18*33 


Discussion of Results. 

Tke average production of tlie pnliets still alive at the conclnsion 
of the experiment is given in Table V. The much lower production 
of group 4 is ascribed to an inexplicable outbreak of visceral gout in 
this group during May. At this stage the pullets had just come into 
production again after having been in the moult as a result of the 
Tern oval mentioned above. A few pullets in this group died. In the 
other groups no cases occurred. Molasses was fed in the drinking 
water of ail groups. Despite the fact that the pullets in Group I 
recovered, they were nevertheless out of production for a considerable 
time, and, as will be seen from Table IV, which gives the weights, 
the setback is reflected throughout the period during which the 
experiment was in progress. 

Dp to 30 per cent, the percentage of oatmeal apparently did 
not cause such a marked difference in egg production between the 
groups as did the substitution of oatmeal for a portion of the wheaten 
bran. In those cases where oatmeal was included in the ration, pro- 
duction was gm it is borne in mind that, although 

the experiment extended over a period of 10 months, the pullets were 
in the moult for at least i|- months of this period. 

' A noteworthy feature in the various groups is the amount of 
feather-eating which occurred as compared with the latest results 
published in this connection. The results referred to appeared to 
indicate that oat husks possess a property which prevents feather- 
eating. In the experiment under discussion, however, feather-eating 
increased^ in severity^ in the various groups as the percentage of oats 
in the mixture was increased. At the conclusiGh of the experiment 
the puUets in Group 5^ on a ration containing 30 per 

cent, oatmeal were entirely denuded of feathers over the abdomen 
and breast ; the feathers were also badly plucked around the neck 
and during the last month of the experiment the birds began to peck 
at one another in the region of the' tail. This vice occurred to a lesser 
extent in Groups 2, 3 and 4,’ and^ was practically absent in Group 1 
where the mixture contained 30 >>er cent, wheaten bran. In this 
experiment oatmeal definitely ijpt prevent feather-eating. 




Oatmeal 'IK Layikg Ratioks, 


. In group 5, tlie only one in wkicl. cannibalism in tbe form of 
vent-pecking occurred, this vice resnltedin tke death of 5 pullets. The 
cause of this was definitely the fibre present in the oatmeal. Several 
pullets- in the group were' saved. In the cloaca the excrement forms 
a large fibrous ball in which the oat husks are clearly discernible. 
As a result of the efforts of the pullet to rid herself of this ball, and 
the continuous, pressure exerted in the process,, the vent is extruded. 
She then begins to peck at this organ herself and before long is fol- 
lowed by the whole flock. The only explanation for this condition 
appears to he that the fluid secretions of the kidneys and the solid 
excreta of the digestive tract are thrown, together in the cloaca where 
the high fibre content of the excrement tends to absorb the liquid 
and so forms a large hard mass. It therefore does not appear advis- 
able to add as much as 80 per cent, oatmeal to laying rations. 

The egg weights which were taken once a month for five consecu- 
tive days, are given in Table V. The differences are extremely smaJL 
Practically no cases of soft-shelled, cracked or broken eggs occurred 
in any of the groups. 

As for the hatching results vrhich are given in Table VIII, the 
only conclusion that can he drawn is that they are very confusing. 
Possibly the numbers of eggs placed in the incubator were too small. 
It is doubtful whether an increase of 5 per cent, in the oatmeal could 
have resulted in as great a difference as 13*68 per cent, between 
groups 4 and 5. 

The percentage of mortality given in Table IX is not abnormally 
high if the. cases of cancer are excluded, except in Group 5. As has 
been mentioned above, 5 pullets in this group died of cannibalism. 
The cases of death from causes other than cancer varied considerably, 
and in no group did any particular symptom occur which was pre- 
dominant enough to allow of any connection between it and the feed 
being established. Apart from the cases of cannibalism which 
occurred, all the rations should be regarded as normal in this respect. 

The state of health of a pullet is largely reflected by her weight. 
Table IV shows that the increase in weight was good in all groups 
and, what is even more satisfactory, that (except in Group 4) the 
average weight was high, even at the conclusiGn of the experiment. 
After the outbreak of visceral gout the pullets in this group never 
recovered completely. 

Conclusions. 

Thefollowingconclusionscanhedrawn: — 

(1) Now that the supply wheaten brands limited and wheaten 
pollard unobtainable, oatmeal has become an important constituent 
of laying rations. Oatmeal is definitely of great value as a feed for 
supplementing wheaten 'bran. ■ 'Asr/soon' as. the two .products,/' were ''fed. '' 
together, egg production increased. 

(2) Ovdineal apparently has a more beneficial effect on egg pro- 
duction than wheaten bran. Even in those groups where wheaten 
bran was fed in limited quantities or even omitted altogether produc- 
tion was high. Where wheaten bran alone was fed together with 
other products, production was poor. 

(3) Under the prevailing circumstances it would be advisable to 
S*^:.;the''/peTben4ageS:'':df::;wheaten'yhran\:ahd:PatmeaI'^ 
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egg production from 10 to 20 per cent, in eaci. case according to tlie 
availability’’ of tbe product. Tke ideal figure would probably be 15 
per cent, of eacli. 

(4) It is advisable that the oat husks which occur in the oatmeal 
should be ground as finely as' possible. 

(5) In this teperiment the feeding of oatmeal definitely' did not 
prevent feather-eating. These results correspond with those^ obtained 
in previous experiments where feather-eating occurred spite of the 
inclusion of oat husks. ■ In these circumstances the inclusion of. 
wheaten hran appears to have played a greater part than oatmeal in 
the' prevention of feather-eating. 


Consult Your Extension Officer, 

A ETICLES and talks on agricultural subjects, especially those in 
which information dr action is needed, almost invariably close 
with the appeal: ^" Consult your extension officer 

Within 20 years the agricultural extension officer has risen from 
an almost unknown factor in rural affairs to a place of considerable 
importance. Originally regarded as theorists and impractical, exten- 
sion and home economics officers have come to be the trusted counsel- 
lors and guides of more than half a million members of the farming 
community. They have risen to this position not because they have 
something to sell or a theory to teach, but because they have been of 
practical assistance to farmers and their wives by helping them to 
increase their incomes and to improve their farming and domestic 
operations. 

Extension officers have grown strong because they carry honest, 
unbiased and, as far as they know, accurate information to those they 
serve ; because they bring sympathy and hope and point the better 
way ; and because they help rural people to develop themselves through 
collective counselling, through the analysis of local, district, provin- 
cial and national problems, and through co-operation with the Govern- 
ment. They have grown strong because, in carrying on their work, 
they help rural people to see more widely, think more deeply, and 
act in the light of facts which farmers themselves help gather and 
help interpret. Extension officers encourage the open mind. That 
is perhaps their greatest achievement. 

askance at extension officers 19 years ago, 
to-day^ seldom takes any important step affecting either his farming ^ 
operations or his home, without consulting his extension officer. The 
extension officer or the home economics officer is now recognised as 
a reliable source of information on local problems. 

May the advice “ Consult your extension officer ’’ continue to 
be iollO'Wbd, by,' an "ever-increa'sing number of the ' farming' community." 

(J. B. de Wet, Senior Extension Officer, Pretoria.) 


: : A Popular . Bulletin for the Parmer.; 

v BnUetm^ '234.—'“. Ee-inforce.d[ Circular, Reservoirs'-^.,'' o,btaiiiabl©' 
from the Editor; D of Agriculture and Forestry, Pretoria, 

at :3d;' per 'copy.,' 

51 ^ 
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Blood Smears and Vaccines : Reasons 

for Delay* 

■pEOM time to time farmers complain that they sometimes receive no 
^ reply to letters addressed to Onderstepoort and that caseS' even 
occur when either they are not informed at all as to the, results of 
investigations of blood smears and samples, or else receive this 
information after some delay. The reasons for possible delay are the ■ 
following : — 

Owing to abnormal war conditions much of the work has to be' 
done by temporary officers who. have generally not had much experi* 
ence in this particular line, so that in the circumstances mistakes are 
almost inevitable, and farmers sometimes have grounds for* complaint, 
In fact, it is surprising that so few mistakes are made, especially if 
the enormous expansion of the services which Onderstepoort renders 
to farmers is borne in mind. EVery month this Institution handles 
about 13,000 letters, 11,000 orders for vaccines and other products, 
and about 19,000^ samples and bloodsmears. Yet it has been found 
that most complaints do not arise from mistakes made by officers but 
from one or other of the following: 

(1) Samples, smears and sometimes even letters are forwarded 
without the writer’s name and address, or else the address given is 
incomplete. Numerous such samples and smears are received and 
the Institution simply cannot deal with the matter. Quite recently 
anthrax was diagnosed in a smear, but as the owner had failed to 
supply his address he could not be advised as to the position. 

Sometimes a farmer wires from a temporary address when he 
happens to pass through a town. This Institution then directs its 
correspondence to that address to which it also forwards the vaccine. 
In due course both correspondence and vaccine are returned, marked 
“ Unknown ”, by the post office. In telegrams the initials of the 
owner and the name of the farm should be given, otherwise confusion 
might arise. 

It is important to know that any farmer who writes to us in 
connection with samples and blood smears is registered under the 
name of his farm and district. On moving from his farm and again 
writing to this Institution he sometimes finds to his surprise that the 
officers do not know everything about him, 

(3) Samples are sometimes forwarded in an unsatisfactory 
manner. A bulletin containing full particulars as to the manner 
in which a smear should be forwarded, is supplied free of charge. 
Much confusion is caused by forwarding samples without siipplying 
particulars simultaneously and not posting a letter until a few days 
later when putrefaction may already have set in. ^ If favoured by 
fortune the officers concerned may succeed in co-ordinating the letter 
and sample in good time, but in most cases they will have to resort 
to detective methods. In making up the package, it is always advis- 
able, whenever possible, to include full particulars of the samples 
and the circumstances in which the deaths occurred, so as to expedite 

''the' 'whole ;investigaation.r'' *' 

(4) Sometimes a farmer writes to the Institution about vaccine 
or some other matter. If he receives no early reply, he often wires 

■.'.•without ref erring; tb' his ■'.letter, wifh^ .the'',result'' that.do'uble coMign-' 
ments of vaccines are often forwarded to him, mvolving much 
unnecessary work and financial lasis to the owner or the Department. 

..'■. ... (5) Tn" order,, to n.ssist'.,''farm'ers^''as,.much'.,:as 'possible, '.orders .are once 

;,;;Mpre:;^nccepted,uver,,.:;th'e''.'^t^^ .but .'if vaccines/ which'.'''keep' .for 
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Winter Cereal Grazing for Milk 
Production* 

H* P* D* van Wyk and W. A* Verbeek,, Vaalhartz. Experiment 

Station* 

: I^UEING tlie winter montlis it is difficult to supply tlie required 
^ amount of quality feed to cows witkout causing a rise in tke 
costs of production, since tke digestible nutritive constituents of 
natural grazing are low during tnat period. Apart from the kigii 
prices, tkere is also a grave shortage of protein-containing concen- 
trate feeds, and it is essential, therefore, that fodder crops which 
can be grown by the farmer himself and which can wholly or partially 
replace concentrate feeds, be used as effectively as possible.^ In the 
selection of feeds which can he grown for this purpose, consideration . 
should be given to the high feed requirements of high-producing 
dairy cows. 

Since young winter cereals have a high nutritive value and 
digestibility, this crop, where it can be successfully grown, should 
play a very important role in the feeding of dairy cows. Winter 
cereals, such as oats and wheat, have a high and satisfactory protein 
content and they are also well provided with the necessary mineral 
constituents. As a result of these properties, together with palat- 
ability and a low fibre content, young winter cereals comj^are favour- 
ably with a well-halanced concentrate mixture, and. it is essential, 
therefore, to utilize this valuable pasture crop ■ as economically as 
possible-\ 

At the Yaalhartz Experiment Station experiments have been 
conducted in connection with winter cereal grazing for milk produc- 
tion and useful data were thus obtained, such as : — 

A cereal pasture crop can be used as the sole feed or as a supple- 
mentary feed; if used as the sole feed, it provides sufficient nutrients 
for maintenance and for the production of 3 to 4 gallons of milk a 
day. It has been found, however, that the exclusive grazing of young 
cereal crops has a very laxative action oh cows, hut this can he 
prevented by rationing a small quantity of dry hay. Where the 
amount of grazing is limited and the production capacity of the cows 
is less than 3 to 4 gallons, it could be more profitably used as a 
supplementary feed. Experimental work was carried out with cows 
which grazed oats for one and three hours respectively and in addi- 
tion received 20 lb. of lucerne hay per cow per day. The results 
showed that in the case of one hour’s grazing on oats, plus 20 IK 
lucerne hay, an average production of gallons milk could be main- 
tained, while in the case of three hours’ grazing, plus 20 lb. lucerne 
hay, an^ average production of 3 gallons of milk could he maintained. 
In a similar experiment with wheat grazing, cows were kept on 
pasture land for one hour per day, with 20 lb. lucerne hay as a supple- 
mentary feed in the one case and as much as they wanted to eat in 
the other. The results also revealed that a production of 2J gallons 
of milk could he obtained in the former circumstances and 4 gallons 
in the latter. 

^ The advantages presented hy the system of a limited grazing 
period per day are, furthermore, revealed by' the following carrying 
capacity figures: — r(l) Oats grazed for the full length of time, yielded 
on an average 140 cow grazing days per morgen, and (2) oats grazed 
: one hour and three hours per day r'espectively, yielded an average of 
^32 cow grazing days per morgen. ■ 

; 't ^ ^ IQonim^ied pi% pa^e 531. 
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A Handy Cmsh for Cattle* 

J* J* S* CellierSj, Extension Officer^ Kokstad* 

advantages of the ordinary crush on the cattle farm are 
known to all practical cattle farmers. Sometimes^ however, 
an animal has to be treated in a special manner as when it has to 
be dehorned, dosed, tattooed, or, in the case of bulls, under the 
Cattle Improvement Act,^brandmarked. In all these cases the animal 
has to stand perfectly still, else the operation cannot be successfully 
performed. . ' . 

Mr. H. M. S. Bastard of the farm Willowmore, P.O. Kokstad, 
has on his farm a very handy and simple' crush which eliminates 
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siicli laborious work as the casting of tbe animal or tbe fastening 
of it in tbe cmsli» 

This contrivance is attached to' the end of an ordinary crnsli’ 
and is manipulated by a single person. If the head of an animal 
is caught, in its grip, such animal stands motionless and almost any 
operation can be performed on it without the use of a rieni« 

The contrivance is explained in the accompanying figure. AB 
and CD are two perpendicular posts at the end of the crush which 
.must be exceptionally strong to serve their purpose.. Their above-* 
ground measurements are respectively 5 ft. 10 in, and ^5 ft. 0 in. 
On both sides of AB and CD two laterals measuring 3 in. by 4 in. 
are attached- by Bolts Just above the ground. At a point M the 
vertical MM, measuring 3 -in. by 4 in.,^ is attached to these laterals 
by a bolt at such a distance that the inner measurements between 
MM and CD at ground level is 6 in.; on both sides of the top ends of 
AB and. CD' two laterals measuring 3 in., by 4 in. are attached by 
bolts; between these laterals MN can freely move at R. The lever 
-OP is bolted at Q. The lenghts of PO, OM, MM and QC are as shown 
in the figure; the thickness of PO and OM usually is 3 in. by in. 

The neck of the animal is caught between MM and CD by 
an upward movement of the lever; if the lever is pressed downward 
it is released and the animal can move. 

Blackqoarter in Cattle and Sheep : — [Continued from page sos. 

vaccines from Onderstepoort describe the best methods of inoculation 
in order to avoid such infection. The^ main point is not to rely 
on disinfectants, but to sterilize the syringe and needles by boiling 
them for at least fifteen minutes and to use a separate needle for each 
animal. Disinfectants are rarely used in sufficient strength to kill 
bacteria, and the disinfectant may thus become infected and be a 
source of danger. — — ^ 

[Continued from page 519. 

Black Smears and Vaccines : Reasons for Delay : — 

limited period only have to be consigned by road motor service, orders 
will not be executed since it has been found that deliveries in such 
cases are seldom effected in good time. • 

(C) If farmers will forward the money when placing their orders, 
the work will be greatly facilitated for all and they will receive the 
vaccine much earlier. They should keep the price list of Onderste- 
poort in a place where it can easly be consulted as they will then 
know what amount of money to forward. The price list can be 
obtained free of charge from Onderstepoort. 

Since the matter is of such importance the main points to b© 
remembered are recapitulated, 

(1) The name and fuU address should be clearly stated. The 
name and address should he distinctly painted on the empty blowfly 

very'^serious confusion and disappointment will be 
experienced. Farmers are requested not to drive any nails into the 
''.'cans .since, the/'holes: render such 'containers useless .for' 'fiirther.^service. 

(2) Initials should he stated in telegrams since hundreds of the 
inhabitants of a town may bear the same family name, e.g. Van der 

'"./Merwe. ' ' ' ' 

(3) If farmers forward sample^, they should follow the instruc- 
tions, which are given by this Division free of charge. 

(4) Money should accompany the orders at the rates quoted in 

the price list, which must be kept in a place where it can be readily 
consulted. , / 

(Division of Veterinary Sei^vices, Onderstepoort.) 
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lodometer Dip Tester* 

New Abridged and Improved Directions for Determining the 
Strength of Cattle Dips, 1944. 

The following instructions are intended to cancel all previous instructions 
in this connection and should be carefully read:— 

T he DiYisioB. of Veterinary Services, P. 0. Onderstepoort, offers for 
sale at 12s, Sd.j postage free witkin tke Hnioii, an apparatus for 
determining tke strengtk of all ■ cattle dips intended for tke 
destruction of ticks and wkick consequently contain arsenic in tke 
form of sodium arsenite as active principle. Tke. apparatus is 
inexpensive and kas tkis advantage over other testers that tke strengk 
of a dip can be determined by means of it even if part of tke arsenite 
kas become oxidized, i.e. changed from arsenite to arsenate, in wkick 
latter form tke testing fluid no longer kas any effect on it. 

Tke apparatus — -wkick is also known as tke laboratory dip tester 
— consists of the following parts, wkick are obtainable separately. 
Prices may vary from time to time, however, ' and application for a 
price-list should therefore be made. 

1. The dip tester itself consists of three celluloid tubes in a 
round, wooden box and costs 8s. (or 2s. Sd. per tube). Tke smallest 
tube, knoxvn as an lodometer is graduated downwards to 25 c.c. 
in graduations of ^ c.c. and is used to determine tke quantity of 
testing fluid used for titration purposes. Tke medium tube is marked 
only at 25 c.c. and is used for measuring off tke sample of tke dip that 
kas to be tested after it kas been cleaned in tke large tube. 

2. The testing fluid (iodine solution of a definite strength) is sup- 
plied in a small flat bottle holding 7 fluid ounces or 200 c.c. and 
packed in a wooden box. Tke bottle kas a tight-fitting ground glass 
stopper. On no account must any hut glass stoppers be used as 
iodine attacks everything else and thus loses its strengtk. Tke price 
is 2s. 9d., but if the bottle is returned undamaged with stopper and 
box, it will be refilled at the small cost of 6d. 

3. 7'he reaction tablets are of three colours, viz. red, white and 
blue, and are supplied in cardboard tubes of the same colours, each 
tube containing 20 tablets and tke price being 6d. per tube. The 
red (acid) tablets are used to clean tke sample of dip ; tke blue or 
reducing tablets to convert tke oxidized portion of tke dip to its 
original form in wkick it can be tested; and tke’ white or alkaline 
tablets serve to neutralize tke acid (from the red tablets) before tke 
testing fluid is added to determine the arsenic content. 

How to Use the Apparatus* 

The test consists of first cleaning a sample of the well-stirred 
dip from the dipping tank and testing it both for ^ arsenite^ and 
arsenate (the oxidized part), after wkick the quantities of dip or 
water to be added can be calculated. 

.. The ■■■Test* ■■ 

T. 'Stir the dip in t}i& tank thoroughly by means of a. ^ 
attacked to a rxem, or better still, by dipping animals. 

2., : Take: a sample oi the dip in a bottle haying a capacity of at 
least 100 c.c. (i.e. the size of the largest celluloid tube). The sample 
should mot' :''be: taken : with;, the tufbe./ ' The /test ^should be made imme- 
diately after tke sample has beeifi taken, as certain changes may take 
place in dip is not tfested at once, the red tablets should 

' C23 
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be added immediately in any case. [See under (3) : Cleaning of dip^ 
or last paragrapli below: Submission of Samples.] Tbe addi- 
tion of these tablets prevents any changes that may take place _ 
otherwise. 

3. Cleaning of dip , — ^FilL the - largest tube with the dip up tO' 
^ inch from the top, leaving jnst enough space for shaking. Now 
pulverize two red tablets with the round wooden container, crushing 
them between the flat closed ends of the two parts. Add the powder 
to the dip in the tube, shake well for a. couple of minutes, keeping 
the tube closed with the palm of the hand, and allow to stand for 
a quarter of an hour for the sediment to settle. The gas bubbles cause 
'Some of -the sediment to float on top. When stirred with a straw, 
the gas escapes and the sediment sinks. 

4. Measuring off the cleaned dip , — Two quantities must be 
measured off. First decant — i.e. pour off the clear liquid — a little 
more than 25 c.c. into the medium tube and then pour it into the 
empty bottle which was used for taking the original sample. Keep 
separately for subsequent oxidation test. Now measure off exactly 
25 c.c. of the cleaned dip, again using the medium tube and pour 
into the large tube, which should, of course, first he rinsed. When 
the liquid is measured off, the lower edge of the meniscus (the convex 
surface) of the liquid in the tube should coincide with the mark 
indicating the volume. 

5* The Actual Test. 

(a) For Arsenite Only: 

Add one white tablet to the 25 c.c. cleaned dip in the large tube, 
using small pieces at a time to prevent excessive effervescence. Now 
take the smallest tube, fill it with the testing fluid (iodine) up to the 
zero mark. Next add small quantities of this at a time to the dip 
to be tested.^ This causes a colour change from black to blue 
or brown/ which disappears almost immediately owing to the iodine 
testing fluid reacting on the arsenite and changing it to arsenate; 
as soon as all the arsenite has been converted/ the next drop causes 
a black colouring which does not disappear. The number of cubic 
centimetres of testing fluid used (called the iodometer reading) repre- 
sents the arsenite content of the dip. Note the reading, say, A c.c., 
and, for calculation, see 5 (c). 


(b) For Total Arsenic (Oxidatioji) Test, i.e. Oxidized Portion InclTiideci: 

As has already been explained, the arsenite content is by no 
means an indication of the actual strength of the dip, since part of 
the arsenic may be changed into the arsenate form by bacterial action, 
or, in other words, become oxidized. By the test given under (a), 
the arsenite content only is determined. In order also to test for 
arsenate, the blue tablet is used, which converts it back to the arsenite 
form, in which form it responds to the testing fluid. The excess of blue 
tablet should then be removed as it al^o acts on the'testing fluid. The 
removal takes place in an acid medium, while the iodometer reading 
is only taken from the titration after the acid has been neutralized 
by the addition of the white tablet.. This part of the test is carried 
out as follows: — 

, ' r ^ 

Measure off exactly 25 c.c. of the cleaned dip (which was kept in 
i the bottle for further tests) and pdur into the large tube after the 
%tter has been rinsed.. Now, while ‘the dip is still acid, add half a 
! tablet, agitating the contents well by swinging 

tube in a circle. Allow to stand for exactly 6 minutes. 
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; ^ Hd-W' immediately remove the^ escess of blue tablet by adding' a 
little testing' fluid at a time until it gives a permanent colour cbange 
wMcb may vary from black and blue to brovn. (Avoid adding too 
.mncli^ however.) The testing fluid now only acts on tbe 'excess blue 
tablet wide the medium is acid. It does'not matter exsfotly bow: 
mucb testing fluid is used, provided it is more than '2 cm. ; should less 
be used, ^ the entire ^ oxidation test must be repeated, a whole blue 
tablet being used, since the fact that so little fluid is used to remove 
the tablet shows that the dip is, excessively* oxidized and more blue 
tablet is needed to convert it back to arsenite. * 

After the blue tablet has been removed, one white tablet" is 
added, small pieces at a time, and “thereafter testing fluid from the, 
smallest tube (filled up to the zero mark) until a permanent colour 
change is obtained as described under 5 (a). Note the reading, say, 

B c.c. — for calculation, see 5 (c). 

(c) Calculation of the Strength of a Seven-day Dip: 

For this the values required are those obtained under 5 (a) and 
5 (6), as given above, i.e. A c.c. and B c,c. or, say, the actual values 
obtained, viz. 12 c.c. under 5 (a) and 21 c.c. under 5 (b). 

In most cases, however, A and B happen to be equal, which 
means that the dip has not become oxidized. This always happens 
when more than, say, 100 animals per week are dipped. 

In most other cases, and especially when dipping is carried out 
at longer intervals, oxidation can be expected. 

If B exceeds A, a portion of the dip has become oxidized, i.e. we 
subtract A from B, and thus obtain the oxidized part, e.g. B - A = C 
(say), or, if we take the values as 12 and 21 for A and B, respectively^ 
then 21 - 12=9, which means that the oxidized part is C or 9, and it 
is here obtained by subtracting the arsenite value from the total arse- 
nic value. Now we assume that the oxidized part possesses two-thirds 
the effectiveness of ordinary arsenite, i.e. |- of 9 = 6, and the 6 is 
added to the arsenite value 12 obtained under 5 (a); thus we get 
12-4-6 = 18. The strength of the dip according to the test is, there- 
fore, 18, or, as we put it: the dip gives a corrected iodometer reading 
of 18. The iodometer reading (18 in this case) is now used to read 
from the tables the amount of dip or water required. 

It should always be remembered that after the corrected value 
has been calculated, the total arsenic value will not exceed 20 after 
additions have been made. Should it be higher, however, a.riother 
6|- gallons of water should be added for each iodometer reading by 
which the total arsenic exceeds 20. 

After the corrected iodometer reading ha s been determined , 
Table II is used to make the corrections for a, seven-day strength. 

■ (d) Calculation of the Strengtli of a Fourteen-day Dip: 

' , If' the dip':isvoxidized,.;.in the.-case of 'a fourteen-day^ strength,'''' 

only the total arsenic value is taken as the iodometer reading, when 
'Table' III" will show what has to be added. 'An this case the ,| Oalcularj:; 
'■'t'ion is'-not used." : 

) ;;;:'Summary. ■ And. Diagrammatic Representation: ^'of :":Test*' 
oTseTiite [cf. 5 («)]: 100 c.c. dirty dip an 

':tahlets=nl'ean', dip. 26 c.c. of .this f 1 white' tablet -4- iodine testing 'flpid';: 
''"‘'till black "Colour obtained, ; determine exactly what quantity .has" been.: 
used fsee calculation under 5 (c)r. 

Test for total arsenic content flpxidation test — cf. 5 (o)] : 25 c.c. 

clean dip (obtained as above) -4- J blue tablet (allow to stand for 6 
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minutes) + iodine testing fluid until changed to Hack, should take a 
little more than 2 c.c. (the actual quantity used is immaterial since it 
'is only used to destroy the blue tablet) + 1 white tablet 4- iodine testing 
fluid until black colour obtained; now determine exactly what quam 
tity has ‘been used. The strenght is calculated as explained in 5 (c), 
and Table II or III is used to determine how much should be added. 


^ASiOg 

■ Arsenite form 
i 


— Baeteria in Pipping Tank. — 
+-wltite taMat Iodine tesiisig iyisi* 


I 

AS2O5 

Arsenate or 
oxidizeii form. 


-f-blMe talilet while acid (red tablet added) 


The test is, therefore, based on a conversion (oxidation) of the 
arsenc trioxide (ASgOg) by naeans of iodine, to the pentoxide • 
(AsgOg). Bacteria do the same in the dipping tank, however, 
especially where few cattle are dipped or where the intervals between 
dippings are longer than a week. If a portion of the dip has been 
converted to the inactive form (AS2O5) by bacteria, it should first be 
converted back to the arsenite form (AsgOg) by means of the blue 
tablet in the acid medium (red tablet), before the actual strenght 
can be determined. 

Official Dipping Strengths. 

Tlaree< day strength 0*08% AsgOg..... 16 ounces of sodium arsenite per 100 gallons 

of water. 

Seven-day strength O' 16% AsgOa 32 ounces (or 2 lb.) of sodium arsenite per 100 

gallons of water. 

Fourteen-day strength 0*24% AsgOg. 48 ounces (or 3 Ib.) of sodium arsenite per 100 

gallons of water. 

A three-day strength signifies that with that particular strength 
dipping takes place at 3-day intervals. It is very seldom used, since 
for ail practical purposes the seven-day strength is also used for all 
shorter than weekly intervals. 

The seven-day strength is actually the most convenient strength,, 
since weekly dipping is quite possible from a practical point of view 
and since a week is also the required interval for the general control 
of ticks.,' ' 

T^ with fortnightly intervals is not 

recommended for the general control of ticks, because the life cycle 
of most ticks is such that after dipping they can climb up, engorge 
and drop off again before the next dipping takes place. Only during 
the winter months, w the duration of the life cycle is extended, 
dipping at fortnightly intervals can be resorted to. In the circum- 
stances the dipping can just as well be carried out with the seven- 
day strength, which under normal ctoditions is able effectively to 
control ticks, provided dipping with the fourteen-day dip has not 
been prescribed. 

Nature of Dip. 

Oip containing 80% AsaO^s is sold in powder form under various 
trade names as sodium arsenitu-. and dip containing 64, 48 and 25 % 
AsiOa in fluid form as patent dipi, also under various name% and by 
various firms. The only difierenc|e between the four kinds is that in 
the last three the sodium apenite Hs already dissolved and in the first 
the farmer must dissolve it in braling" water himself. The farmer 
naturally pays more for the conwenience that it is ready dissolved 
and this is, in fact, the only advantage. ^ ^ 
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TABLE L 


BIps with the following arsenic 
contents 

AsgOg 

(powder). 

64% AsjOa 
(fluid) 

48% AS 2 O 3 
(fluid). 

25% As, 0 , 
(fluid). 

Weight of sodium arsenite in 1 gali. 
fluid dip 

Powder all 
present in 
form of 
sodium 
arsenite 

8 it). 

6 m. 

3j m 

Quantity of dip used when freshly 
mixed, i.e, dilution for — 

7-day 

14-day..- ' i 

2 Ib. per 100 
gall. 

1 gall, per 400 
gall, water 

1 gall, per 
300 

1 gall, per' 
156 

3 tb. per 100 
gall. 

1 gall, per 
267 galL . 
water 

1 gall, per 
200 

1 gall, per 
i04 

Quantity of dip added per 100 gall, 
for each iodometer reading the 
dip ’s too weak. The same for 
7-day and 14-day strengths 

% ounces 

fluid 

ounces 

3J fluid 
ounces 

6| fluid ', 
ounces. ■ 

Quantity of water added per 100 
gall, for each iodometer reading 
the dip is too strong 

For a 7-day strength it is OJ gall., whicheve 

r dip is used. 

For 14-day strength 4f gall. 


In all of them the tick-killing constituent is arsenic only, in 
the form of sodium arsenite. By merely looking at the label, there- 
fore, to see what the AS3O3 content is, one can determine with the aid 
of the aboYe table which dip will be most economic to buy. The 
particulars given on this table will enable one to mix the dip anew 
without any further tablets and to bring it up to correct strength 
after having tested it. For convenience’ sake, however, one can, when 
one knows the iodonieter reading, adjust the strength of the dip with 
the aid of the tables that are given further on. 

All the various cattle dips can be mixed and tested by means of 
the tester. If, for instance, one of the 64% AsgOa dips has formerly 
been used and you now/ wish to add sodium arsenite, you test in the 
ordinary way and use the table for sodium arsenite (containing 8(5% 
AS2O3) to determine how much should be added. 

TABLE IL 

Table for the Correction of a Dip of Seven-day Strength: 

The total arsenic content must, after the correction has been 
made, hot exceed 20 in the case of an oxidized seven-day dip. 

Column A gives the iodometer reading,yand the corresponding 
figure in column B indicates how much sodium arsenite (arsenite of 
soda containing 80% AS2O3) or water should be added for the par- 
ticular iodometer reading in order to give a dip of the correct seven'^ 
day strength. Similarly, column 0 is used if it is desired to acid one 
ol the patent dips containing 64% As^Os. In case a dip containing 
48% AS3O3 is used, column D should be referred to. Should your 
choice fall on a patent dip containing 26% As^Os columii E will show 
,;,what'' must' be add^d., ' 

Example: Presuming that t)be corrected idddmeter reacling is 
'10, then , 12' ounces 'of sodium ';arsbnite ' (80%"' AsgO's)', sho'uld'\be"' added. ;' 
In the case' of, a''64% ' A82O3 ‘dip, |t' should 'be;' 16 fluid*, ounce's,, 'a'nd';;'in: 
the case of 48% and 25% As^OJ" dips it should be 20 and 38 fluid 
ouces,;,;:,res^^^ 
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Ae iodometer reading of 16 means tKat the dip contains 0*16%, 
AS 2 O 35 which is the correct seyen-day strength. In the case of a 
14-day dipj the iodometer reading is 24, i.e. it contains 0*24% AS 2 O 3 . 
'An iodometer reading of 1 therefore represents 0*01% AsaOg* 

Table II. 

Correction of a Seven-day Strength. 


16 buaces ==: 1 !b. (Powder). 20 fluid ounces = 1 pint. 8 pints = 1 gallon. 


A, • ' :■ 

B. 

c. 

D. 

E, 


80% AsoOa 

64% AsgOj 

48% As20a 

25% AsA 



■ 


(Fluid dip) 

(Fluid' dip) 

Iodometer 

(Powder dip>. 

(Fluid dip). 

Add per 100 

Add per M)0 

reading in 

Add per 100 

Add per 100 

gallons dip in 

gallons dip in 

CCS, 

gallons dip in 

gallons dip in 


tank. 

tank. 



tank. 

tank. 

(Approximated 

(Approximated 





to 1 

fl. ounce). 

to 1 fl. ounce). 

0 

See table I for on 

ginal dilution. 




1 , , 

30 

ozs. (powder) 

374 wuid ozs- 

50 fluid ozs. 

96 fluid ozs. 

2 

28 


35 

47 


90 

3 

26 


32i 

43 


83 

4 

24 


30 

40 


77 

5:. ] 

22 


m 

37 

»» 

70 

6 

20 


25 

33 


64 

7 

18 


22i 

30 

>» 

58 

8 

16 

»> 

20 

27 

9> 

51 

9 

14 


17i 

23 


45 „ . 

10 

12 

n 

16 

20 


38 

11 

10 

ft 

12J 

17 

>9 

32 

12 

8 


10 

13 


26 

13 

6 

ff 

n 

10 

99 

19 

14 

4 

»» 

5 „ 

7'' 

■ f» 

13 ,, . 

15 . 

2 

.ft 

2i 

3 

T7 

6 „ . • 

16 

[ i,e, correct seven-day strength. 





Quantity of water to be added for every 100 gallons in tank, 

(Identical quantities for all four kinds of dip, in order to get a correct 7-day stongtb). 


17."' ■ 

6J gallon, for all 4 kinds of dip. 

■18', ' 

12i 

99 99 

99 99 99 

99 99 

■ .■19. 

ISf 

99 99 

99 99 99 

99 99 


25 

99 99 

99 99 99 

99 99 ’>',,'■'■ 


aii 

99 99 

99 *9 99 

■ '99 99 ■■,,'■'' 

22-: 

zn 

*9 99 

99 99 99 

99 : . '99 ^ , 


43f 


99 99 

' ' V, ' ■ ' i,' 

„:■ ■■■,■■24 ■■:„",:'■■■:■„■■: 

50 

99 99 

,■»>'.■'??■■■■.. 99 ■ 

, :■ >■*■ ' 


i.e, add another 6J gallons water for every successive iodometer reading. 


Tlie manufactTirexs of fhe 25% As^Oa dips usually recommend 
tteir own dilutions wMch are weaker tKan ttose given kere. Wkere 
dipping is not compulsory, the fariner can ckoose whether he wishes 
to dip or not. If the trouble of dipping is taiien, however, it will he 
worth while to use a dip of the correct strength and to use it at the 
correct seven-day intervals as recommended above. Since all patent 
dips contain afsenic as their only tick-destroying constituent, dilution 
should be carried out according to the AsjOa content, as reconamended 
"■ ,/ 
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Examples for Calculation of the Amount of Dip or Water to he added 

per tank; 

AssiiBiing that the following iodometer readings have' been 
take II : — 


Etiiniples. 

1.' 

2. 1 

a. 

4. 1 0. '6. 

Arsenito — Uadef 5 {a) 

8 

14 

3 

12 ' iO 8 

Tout araisiiic — Under 5 (b), 

15 

20 

21 ■ 

12 ■ ■ 9 26 

Corrected value — Under 5 (c). 


18 

15 

12 ■ 10 20 • 


Example No. 1 : 'The .corrected iodometer reading of 13 is 
obtained as follows: 15 .minus 8 gives 7, and two-tiiirds of 7 is 
approximately 5j wliicli is then added to 8, giving 13. This calcula- 
tion is usually written as follows: 15-8 = 75 I "^=,5 (approxi- 

mately) which is added to 8 and gives 13, or. summarisiecl, the cor- 
rected iodometer , reading C = A-f§ according to the' 

example C = 8+ | (15 - 8) = 13 approximately. According to Table II, 
column B, G ounces of sodium arsenite or, say, 7| fluid ounces of a 
04% dip should be added to every 100 gallons. For a dipping tank 
with a capacity of, say, 3,700 gallons it should, therefore, be ()x3T = 
222 ounces, i.e. 13 lb. 14 oz. sodium irsenite or 7|x37 fluid ounces, 
i.e. 277^ fluid ounces = 13 pints 174 fluid ounces of a G4% AsaOs clip 
should be added. 

Example No. 2. For an iodometer reading of 18, 12J gallons of 
water should be added for every 100 in the tank at the time, i.e. for 
a 3,700 gallon tank it is 12| X 37 = 4624 gallons. 

Example No. 3 : Although the corrected value is only 15, the 
total arsenic content is 21, and for a sevp-day strength a value of 
not more than 20 is allowed for total arsenic; therefore add G| gallons 
of water for every 100, i.e. 37 x 6i=23lj gallons for a 3,700 gallon 
tank. , . 

Example No. 4: The dip is not oxidized at all; therefore we 
simply take the arsenite value 12 as the iodometer reading, i.e. 8 
ounces of sodium arsenite must be added per 100 gallons, and for a 
3,700 gallon tank 8x 37 oiinces = 18| lb. 

Example No, 5 : The total arsenic value cannot be less than the 
arsenite content; too much testing fluid was therefore added when the 
oxidation test was carried out to neutralize the efl’ect of the blue 
tablet. In any case the dip has not been oxidized and the caleulation 
is made On the iodometer reading 10; i.e. 12 x 37 oimces = 27| lb. 
.jodium arsenite is added for a 3,700 gallon tank. 

'Example: No. .6: '(The 'corrected'. walne'' is 20,. i.e; aceording'to 
Table II, 4 x GI, i.e.. '25 .gallons' of water nuist;.be added', to. 'obtaia^'a' 
correct seven-day" strength..;' ’.The; total: ■■arsenic"' value, '.will then still 
."'■be .2.2, since: the addition : of Gi :.gallons brings the' iodometer ..rea'ding" 
"1 ■down, and',' it should,' not , be more" than' , 20 ; ■ another '2 x' G.J,, or, .1,21,, 
''■gallons, ^should, therefore" be added.; :The, (.total' quantity "that has ,'tO' 
he added, is ■ therefore":'' 25 A 12|, i.e.' 37 1 'gallons ,' to 'fulfil all' ,;,require- 
ments. "For .'a, 3,700' gallon Taiik 37'X''37,|.,,', 'or',l,387|;galIon8 of'.water 
should therefore' be., ''.added,., ' 


TV'. S.— If"' the quantity ,, of ■■•'wat^^^ is too large for the 

tank, a portion of the dip must simply be bailed out. In such a 
case account should be taken of the reduced , contents of the tank, 
:',:'^hi,ch::....wi'l:l..'.t,heh^ If fhe test is carried 

:'::nui',.'''-:as':'Teqpinnaend,ed,.^'':'^^^i:*e'V tested' f O'l* ..arsenite '..aS' 
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for arsenate, this hj^pothetical 'position ■will never arise. If the' 
oxidation. test is not carried out, however, the above can be expected. 

Warnmg »‘ — Both the owner of the .dipping tank and .the field staff are 
warned to carry out the complete test, in order to avoid legal proceedings 
being taken in case any animal should die as , a result of too strong a dip. 

TABLE IIL 

Fourteen-day strength. — The total arsenic content should not he 
more than 24 for, this strength; Le., in this case no use is made of a 
corrected value, but only of the total arsenic content when the dip 
has been oxidijzed. - . . 

In the case of an iodometer reading of 16 and less, Table II is 
used and to the quantity which, according: to this table, should be 
added to every 100 gullons, another 1C ounces of sodium arsenite is 
added in order to get a fourteen-day strength. Should a 04% dip 
he used, 20 fluid ounces should be added; in the case of a 48% dip, 
27 fluid ounces, and 51 in the case of a 25% dip. 

"With an iodometer reading of 17 and more Table III is used. 

Example: Assuming that the arsenite value is 8 and the total 
arsenic 10, only the total arsenic content of 10 is worked on for a 
fourteen-day strength, as explained. Now, according to Table II, 
for an iodometer reading of lOf, another 12 ounces of sodium arsenite 
{80% AS2O3) must be added in order to obtain a correct fourteen-day 
strength. To the correct seven-day strength another 16 ounces must 
be added, i.e. 12 + 10 = 28; or for a 3,700 gallon tank 28x37 = 1,030 
ounces = C4 lb. 12 ounces must be added to obtain a correct fourteen- 
,,.d.a'Y strength. ■ . 

Table III. — Fourteen-day strength. 


A. . 

B. ' , 


j ’ ' B. 

B. 

Iodometer 
reading in 

80^ AsgOj 

(Powder <lip) 
A<Id per 100 
gallons dip in 
tank. 

64% AsjOs 
(Flukl 

Add per 100 
gallons dip in 
tank. 

48% AsgOa 
i (Fluid dip) 
Add per 100 
gallons dip in 
tank, 

( App ro vi ma ted 
to 1 fluid ounce). 

' , 25% As,0.. 
(Flidd dip). 
Add per 100 
gallons flip in 
tank, 

(Approximated 
to 1 fluid ounce). 

: ■ ' 1 

■ 16 

and less. Use Table IT as evphined jn prerions paraj 

graph. 


. 17 ■ 

14 ozs. powder 

17| fluid 0 Z 8 , 

20 fluid 028 . 


, 45: fluid ' oze. 

18", 

13 

1.5 „ ■■■ 

20 


ss ■ 


,-,..'.19' 

'dO'' 

12J „ 

17 ■ ■ 


32 

»* 

■..',,■,.20',' 

B,-' ■„ ■ 

10 „ ’ 

12 « 


" 26 ' ' 


■ ■""21,'," 

^'6'' ,/■ ■ :■ 

n 

10 


19 

fP ' 

n : 

"A, 

5 

7 


,13 ■ 

»» 


■ 2' ■ 

2| ■ 



6' ' 

ff 


1 i.e. correct fourteen -day strength. 






QuaatJty of water to 1^ added .for every 100 gallons in tank* 
same for all our kinds of dip to obtain a eorreot fourteen ^day strengtli). 


25 

u 

26 

8 i 

27 

I2i 

28 1 

IHf 

29 1 

2n 

SO 

25 


4| gallon, for all four kinjda of dip. 


■*r' 


!.©, add another 4-J gallon water fo)|;^every snoeespiv© iodometer rea'ding; 



lOBOMETER DiP TeSTEH. 


Submission of Samples. 

In case you are not satisfied with your own, test^ especially if the 
dip is very niiicli oxidized, send' a sample to the Birector of Veterinary 
Services, P.O. Onderstepoort, for a free' test. Send it in an empty 
testiii,^ fluid bottle (or another bottle of approximately the same size) 
and add 2 pulverized red tablets. Enclose full particulars, such as 
name and address of owner, dip used, what strength is required aii.d 
date on which ^sainple was taken. Also submit these particulars in a 
separate covering letter. 

Application for new instructions , — The field staff are advised to, 
encourage everybody who possesses a tester to order the new instruc- 
tions, which are supplied free of charge, from the Director. The 
amended instructions are intended in pariituilar to set out in a 
simpler manner, the procedure to "be followed and to remove the 
di,tli€u]ties presented by the determination of the total, arsenic con- 
tent (oxidation test). 


Nile Grass (Acroceras macrum). IContinued, from page 507. 

Taking into consideration that this grass grows well in the 
Soiirveld areas of the Eastern Transvaal, where crops such as lucerne 
generally fail, the value of. this grass in these areas can hardly 
be overestimated. 

Acroceras is a grass which is still comparatively unknown, yet 
it will undoubtedly play an important part in future in the proper 
feeding of farm aniinais in the high rainfall areas of the tJnion. 

References. 

(1) Pasture Research in South Africa: Progress Eeport Ko. 1. 

(2) Morrison, F. B. — Feeds and Feeding, 


Winter Cereal Grazing for Milk Production 

[Continued from, page o2Q. 

The results obtained in tbe above-mentioned experimental^ work 
clearly reveal that the most effective use of winter cereal grazing is 
obtained by limiting the grazing period per day. ^ Apart from the 
aveilabality of grazing, the degree of limitation will depend on the 
production level of the cows, such as, for example, to one hour's 
grazing pluvS 20 lb. of lucerne bay per cow per day in the case of cows 
Yielding up to 2| gallons of milk: to three hours' grazing phis 20 lb. 
lucerne hay per cow per day invthe case of cows producing 2| to 3 
gallons, etc.' Besides offering the advantages of more effective use of 
the nutrients of these crops by tbe limitation of the grazing period, 
the carrying capacity is also considerably increased. Fiirthermorej 
considerably le?=s trampling takes place and in many cases pasture 
management is facilitated., 

Where wheat is produced for grain purposes the same grazing 
system can be applied, provided idiat the wheat should preferably be 
grazed only on ee ; this grazing thkes place before the pipe stage has 
been, reached "SO that a grain ,, crop \can. stilly be, obtained. ■ The' decrease 
in,;the, grain 'yield after one judicipus grazing wiilbe t 'toT'O'P 

at '',th© /utmost. '■,■,"'7 ■ . ■ , 

■" ' -.Jii ■■■■■■.".: , . ^7 , 

■ ■ .531 
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Official Milk Recoeds 
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Price Review for June, 1944. 

-'-Jiarg'e supplies were marketed, especially during the 

tii'sl. Iialf of tiH-3 iiiontlc began 'to- decline. Towards the end 

of I'.in; mcuviJi, however,' prices were more stabili7A3d. ' and' 
a/veraged IDs. Hid. pi-vr Img free-on-ra-il for. June as against 18s. aiul 
ISs. bib. |ier i'uig, i'es'pe(‘tivel,y, for the previous jnoiitlu 

71/*// hf.mis . — As a, result of .tlie poor crop, olferings of all varieties 
of- dry I'lOMiis w-ere iDadecjimte to nieeftlie de.m,and, and f.iirthe'r I’ecord: 
prii‘e aflvancies were rcuilized. Particular diliiculty' was experienced in 
olitaiiiing stifsplies of sugar beans, whilst tlie demand foi" eowpeas also 
. increawta!. Oil tlie Jcilianiiesburg market speckled sugar beans ^rose^ 
fi'om 7is. ScL per bag' in May to 90s. Id. in June:, kidney beans .from 
54s. 5{L to TSs. lOd., and eowpeas from 37s., 'lid. do 42s.. 

Larg.e supplies, o'f Cape hieerne,liay and teff,.lnit mostly 
of ail i,nl‘er!or quality, were offered. The -demaiid was;' strong, and -the 
best qualities ivere disposed -of mostly at '.maximum fixed prices. 

still, further ,;d\iriiig : 111 in oiith,, 
and towards tire end of the'mont'h the position' was even criticaLy„lTi, 
many eases 'the- -quality' was -poor, '"but -.as.'a','resu]t„'of- tlie 'great, existing; 
shortage, ■f}:raetic-a.l)y,,all; grades.- sold at, the maximum fixed prices. 

Supp'ii,es- we small. to moderate, and ('‘oimiste'd largely 
-,of Ca'im on,io,ns*,'Qu ,all 'markets, prices ;advance(i''still 'further. Cape, 
onion, N (ill |!h‘ Ckipo Town market' averaged ISs,.' 8d,. per, bag for June 
as against' ,1'5's-., ,0d„ „for. May ;- 21a.;Tl,d. on 'the Johannesburg, market,-, 
as, -agai,ri'st ,19s.;'10'd." for May C ami 22s: lid. per 'hag on „th-e,;Durban': 
market aS' against '21s., 7d. for May, ' ' ' - , ,■ y':‘ 

Offerings'- in ..general were''modera'te, but.a^few.dcinds, 
like cabbages, ^pumpkins "and sweet '- potatoes .'..'w'ere 7 , relatively 'well-'' 
supplicul. ""The demand for all vegeta'bles.,,,Jiowever,,,' incu'T.ase'd 
rf'Hiiii cd' the shortage of potatoes^, -A "'.'general "'rise 'i,n prices was 
tlicrcdbVc* evident^ 


.All, prices ■.mentidn.ed.'ar^^ ■'-averages.. 
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'Tdrnatoes. — Good siix.)plies were prese.nt and consisted larg-ely oi 
Transvaal tomatoes, particularly towards the end ^ of t.!:i 0 
Large c'|iiaiitities of Mark toina.toes were also^oiiered, aiid^ prices 

0,11 most inar.lvets declined soiiiewlnit. ?lat. Mark Fo. 1 on, the fPoliaii- 
lies bn rg ■ market was 4s. lOd. per tray\, and ordinary tomatoes 2s. Gd, 
On the Cape Town market tomatoe's'' averaged 4s. per tray foip tlie 
nioiitli, and on the Dn.rban market Is. 8<I. per tray. 

Fruit. — Coiisigjiirumts of deeisiuous fruit decrtaised^ sliarply 
during the moiitlp' and the offerings of apples were practically all 
out 'of cold storage. Oranges, and partjeiilar.ly navels, were again 
marketed in large quantities, and ,wei*e' readily disposed of. Naartjies 
were also well ' supplied.,, As regards tropical fi'uit, pmvpaws' were 
plentiful and prices in general receded. Nat. Mark on the Jolmiiiies- 
biii'g market decdined from 4s. 4d. per standard box J' or .May tOfts. Sd. 
for June, and, ordinary pawpaws' from 3s. ad, to 2s, lOd. C„)nly on 
tlie Cape Tow’ii market wns a slight advance in prices evident, viz., 
from, 3s. 7d. per standard, box to '3s. lid. for June. Pi,! imp.) pies and 
avocados were in€derate]3r si.ippli 0 d ■ and j,)rices, pailicnhVrly of 
avocados, advniieed in general. ^ ^ _ o' 

E:ggs Fresh -.eggs ■ were still 'relatively scarce 

during "tlie nirst half of .the month.- The ' position quiclvly .iiiiproved, 
however,' during the second half' of the .month, mid prices began to 
.decline. ' 'New-laid eggs averaged ffs. per dozen .on the rTohruineslmrg 
market, and 3s. 3d. per dozen on the Durban .niar.ket for June. The 
supply of ponltTy was ■smaller than that' of the previous ino,ntl:!i and 
pri,ces generally W'ore somewhat higher. 


Index of Prices of Field Crop and Animal 

Products. 


This index, wdiicli appears elsewliere i'li this issue, shows only a sbb^’hi- 
decreiise' ns compared .with.' tl'ie' f!g.irre for 4:he |'):revious montli, viz., 
from 16T to : ICG for; June.' ' 

Tlie .most' important increases- oecu-irred in the groups: — 

(a;) Hay, viz., from'' 15'S to .170. ' ' 

(h)' Other field,' ,(‘ro])s (i.e., "potatoes, sweet p,c)taloes, onions and 
.dry heans)," viz.,,A-rom ,289.. to. the .record .level of 315 in June. , 

Tlie. ino-st Importan’t decrease's:. oec!'},rred., in t'he' g'.ro'nps : — , 

, (VO S'laiighter stock, viz., from 166'''to' 161. ■ 

'ihV .Poultrjr, ."and' poultry products,,,' .viz.,' from 273 to 257." - ' 


■ ■ 

Agricultural Conditions in the Union 
■ ^ during ^ -'June, 1 944.-., ■ ■, ', 

TiiiniE:; w'a'S,^tT'g.oo.d;.,'di■s'trihutio■n;■,pf^uT^ rai:ns tlirottgho'yt the count'iy-, 
;except''.;in'.'fth.:e;'tpw.veld:.:arp^^ soutlieri::i' -coastal 

nrea.s. .the ,^pr.e-,cipittrt,p^tV-,^ ■ heo,vy . : "Mery c'old" weath,e'i‘ 

,w'as'---:'e'xperieiie'ed' 'wa"sv'-agg',ravated'. h-y ,st:rD'ng 

:;we'sterly:: ;'win'.d s',.- .es'itedially:''.. -int'-MF:.' western '„Aogioh,S' 'mf ' the -’country 
''S:evere':'fiPsts'::'o''c'cu'rre.d''.fairl'y,-\gah -'- 

::.,,^.....'-Lr-''rr.^,thci'We-i*e,'-in po.ormoB,d,ition;generaH 34 'mB i:i::i"t'he' 'grass-. 

-y0H',''area;B,','-.'Qw^^m to the, loW,..'h'ntritive' value ;'pf-:the,,,; abundant- b'lit "'-dry,' 
winter ..pa-ature,;. P-hile' /the:' ^cold '■ weather calsd- Tiad effect ... -on the- 
liipii'imls. ,:-'':'MeiA'''.feW'''.'Stoclv:-'dise.as.es'','h(miirred.'--' c'.; 
w--/;, .m.ai,.z-e,,.'!,ind'-kaffircorn,. 

In the westepi Transvaal and on the Springbok Flats au oxceTdioiially 
good crop of was being, reaped. Iir the remaining maize ureas 
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of tile eouiitiy tlie yield, vrus some;vh.at lower tiiuii that of the previous 
season, hiehis oi ixajjirconh in general were good, except in pai'ts of 
the liiglive,l,(.i, Natiil and 'llraiiskei. 

and putaioe.s every w.kerc yieleled exeeptioiiaily poor 
crops. groiind'iuit ^ of the ypi'ingbo.iv F,lats (Transvaal) was 

also sciiiiinviiat longer than that -of the previous season. Vegetables 
we,re seriously atun.*ted hy the ra.;i.:ns, weather and frosts. Miicli' 
more wheat and oidi.er pvintor e.e.reahs were sown, after tlie good winter 
raijis.' A sli'ortage of .iaboiir and the small supplies of available seed 
wheat we.rej, lioweveiy liiuiting factors in this "respect, especially in 
the easterly O.hhS. In the Aiexa,iidria district a larger acreage of 
chicory was planted. A start was made with .the cutting of sugaw cane 
along the Natal c.oast, a.nd a good.' crop is expected. 


The Meat Control Scheme—Further , 
Developments. . 

In t.lie previous issue of. t.his jounral a brief expositiern .was given of 
the Meat 'C,,i.:)!,itrol Selienie 'in dhe X.I.nio,n wliicli, came into operation on 
10 l\iay of yea.r. Siibs(H:}uen,t,l.yg .however, a few aineiKiinents and 
additions to tlie s<*„I:ieme w'ere eifected, viz., t'lio following : — 

■ Sajjcr Beef.- ~T,.lie. number of grades of l)'eef under the Stdieine has 

been increased' from five to six. The new grade i.ntrodiiced is super 
gra(h3 and' is defined; in Governnient Gazette Ewtra ordinary of 23 
June 1944, This grade is jtlaced above prime’, and sjmeial 'wholesale, 
retail u:ind producers’' periees .liave l>een •fixed for if: in tlie , coi'itrolled 
areas. The price to tlie prodiicnr ihw 100 lb. .warm dressed weight is 
tivS f()Ilows r—dhipc I'own, 73s.; .Pi'etoria a,nd Witwatersiraiid, 70s. (Id. ; 
aB,d tlie reinai'iii'ng' (■a)ntroll(:..d markets, tiOs, Od. 

Seasonal Prunes.— As .w-as started in the previous article, the 
iB.te'ntio,!,i, is gnulnallj to ■ .i:!.u,'rease ' the producers’ p:rice '.of slaughter 
cattle during the .last lia.]f of the year in order, to compensate for 
i!,i,creased costs i’!i 'feeding during .tliis time of Ih.e year. 'These prices 
have^now betm i,nt:rod'iiee(l for -the present sea,so,n a,nd were announced 
ill Governraent Gazette'' EartramdtMary of 30 June 1944.' To tlie fixed 
liasic price of beef to the' prod.ucer, ' Is. I'.ier.KlO 11).. ;in list .be' added. 
duri'.ng' J'uly; 2sc' d'ur'ing 'xAiigust; 3s. duri'iig September, and , 5s. 
during ()(rtol'')(;'nmrrn|, , 

Price of 0/faL—A.s a result of a '.revision of the o:ffal pool ,i,t .has 
been .iio'U'iid '|■)f.)^■sil)le to secure. for -producers an 'extra Is. per; 100 lb,: 
beef and ;'[d. per ],b. iriiitto'n. and iamb 'in. the Jo]:iaii,n,esh'ur.g areU'. ' 

■ Slawi/rrmni/ Rwtail Pru^^ in Rural A"reas.—~Ks amio'imeed, in 
Gawerramamt'EaizeU^^ Extraoidmary of 7 July 1944, niaximuin retail 
.prices ,'.fo:r beef,. :i''nuito'n unid" lamb, .have' also been fixed for' all..^ i-ural 
■areas, in 'theyTJ'nioir.'' This 'step,''',was taken on' account of the fact."tliat' 
.p.'riee's' of slaughter. s'tock in, the" uncontrolled areas have .eonti'naecl 'to 
remain on, a' highei* level 411011' in.'the '.controlled areas and the .latter,.' 
therefong did not receive their rightful proportion', ■ of.' available 
,'Sl,augh,',ter' stock';' also' ter- proteet„'the 'consumer', in ■rural;"areas'„„ 'against 
;ex'cessi,ve ''high meat 'prices’ ; ^ to : .stabilize /livestoek " and- meat prices .■ .in 
'rural areas';, and,,' frirthermor'e, to' ,,aS'Su,re,4he'-'' 'success' 'of, 'tlie"Scli:eine. ,■ 

" .Levy orV&au.yliteT:Pigs.~kz>^'^diwn Gov.ex7immp Gazette 

MMfanrdinary 'vRt '7 ' July :'i944('..h. Jevy'',:has,''been iinposed;'nn,all', pigs 
slaiightererl'^ 'i'!! , ■ B'ni'nicipal ’ and ' , other ''(a-battoirs ^ ■ or , ■ slau-ghter-poles ■ 
"W'li'i,(,d,i a;re, controlled ''by,' a'' local ■■■authority.,: '■.vThe^'.levy.'.i's,'. 'per. pi'g, 
■for '■■pigs .of 2 'iiiontltB' aiid olde.r,' and^'Sd.'C'p.er pi,g'' Under'2;|n:,ohths.':;',Tho 
levy: .is., ,|>ay'a:ble''to ■the.„'Iii,V'esto'ck:' aind-Aleat jnfl'u'stries,;,,,Cp'ntroi',,''B, 0 'ar,d.'^ 
■As* was pointed out in the previous artiede,^ the levy payable to the 
Board was formerly only on cattle, sheep and goats slaughtered. 
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Dairy Products— 1944 Winter Season. 

Increases in Prices ■and Subsidies. 

In tlie previous issue of this Journal the 'prices of, and s'ubsidies on, 
dairy products for the .winter season commeiicino- 1 May 1944 were 
gdveii. Siibseqiieiitly the Dairy Inclusti'y Control Board decided to 
increase some of fliese ijrices .amrsiibsidies, yiz;, as follows^— - 

B niter jai, — The 'subsidy on ,.all grades of butterfat delivered by 
producers to creameries has been increased to 7d. per lb. as trpiii 
i July 1944 and until further notice, which means that from this 
date producers will receive 2s. 2d., '2s. and Is, lOd. per jb. for Ist, 
2mi and rhal grade, respectively.' During the previo'us winter season 
the subsidy was increased from ,3d. to 5d. per lb, butterfat from^L 
July 1943, audio Gd. per lb. from 1 August 1943, to 31 October 1943, 

Butter . — The wholesale’ and retail prices of creamery butter Imve 
been increased by Id. per lb., as from 1 July 1944, to Is. 9(!., Is. 7(1. 
and Is. .5(1. per lb. .for Ist, 2n{l and 3rd grade, respectively, in the'* 
^wholesale trade,, and to Is. lid., .Is. 9d. and Is. 7d. per Ib. respeo 
tively in the retail trade. 

Cheeae -’The subsidy o.ti all cheese milk delivered by pro- 

ducers, to cheese factories lias been ■ inc*rease(l by Id. per gallon (or 
DJd. per lb. butterfat contained therein) to 24(1. per gallon (or 7(1. 
per lb. butterfat contained therein) as from 1 July 1944. 

Milk for Coiidenstng Purposes,'— Board has also imu'eased 
the producers' price ,pf .milk for condensing purposes l)y '4cl. per 
gallon, to 12|d. per gallon (or 2s.. lid. per il), butterfat contained 
therei'iD.as from 1 J'uly 1944. 

For more particulars regarding fixed prices for butter, and milk 
.'for condensing purposes, see Government Gazette EurtmordJ/nary of 
30 June 1944. 


Index of Prices of Field Crops and Animal Products* 
(Basic period 1936-37 to 193a-39 = 100.) 


S®,ASOI^, 

(lat July to 
SOtb June). 

Summer 

Cereals. 

' "m 

Winter , 
Cereals. 

'(5) 

■ Hay. , 

W 

Other 

Field 

Crops 

(d) ■ 

Paaforaf 

Products. 

<e) 

Dairy 

Products. 

(/) 

Slaughter 

Stock. 

ig) "' 

Poultry 

arnl 

Poultry 

'Products. 
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bloei"l 
, Index. 

WflGHTO. 
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13 

2 

8 

34 ■ 

6 

" 17 

6 

100 

im 39.. 

',92 

107 

, 98 , , 

89 

79 
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106 ' 
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,' '1939-40....... 
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77 

95 
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. 89 

103' 

194()“4L, 
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110 
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143 

203 
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' 131 
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,. 123 
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, ■ 149 ■ 
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. Average Prices of Lucerne, Teff, Kaffircom and Dry Beans* 


Luoeene (per 100 Iti.). 


Kaffikoor^t in 
bags (200 ib,). 


DiiY Beans (200 lb.), 
bags. 


SEASON' 
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Month (b). 

Johiuinesburg («). 

Cape 

Town 

Tetf 
Johan- 
nesburg 
(a) 100 Iti. 

. 

— 

F.o.r. Pfodncers 
Stations. 


Johannesburg (a). 


Cape. 

Trans- 
vaal. _ 

lat. 

grade. 

Kl. 

K2. 

Speckled 

Sugar. 

Cow 

Peas. 

Kid-' 
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s. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

8. d. 

s. d. 

8. 

d. 

s. 

d: 

s. 

d. 

B. d. 
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3 

10 

3 

1 

4 0 

2 7 
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1 

12 

9 

25 

0 

16 9 

24 2 
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3 

0 

2 

5 
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8 

8 

9 

4 

21 
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13 11 

21 2 
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2 

3 

5 
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6 

17 

0 

30 

0 

10, 8 

27 11 

1941,-42 

6 

7 

5 

2 

5 8 

4 7 

IS 

10 

19 

0 

32 

10 

19 8 

2S a 
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5 

5 

f» 

0 

7 4 
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24 

10 
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S4 

0 
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24 2 
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6 

0 

4 

5 

7 3 
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27 

3 

27 
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3S 

7 

21 4 

21' 1 
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5 

0 

6 

6 

7 2 

5 0 

34 

2 

34 

2 

30 
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5 

f» 
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3 
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5 4 

29 

6 

29 

6 

84 

8 
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27 1 
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5 
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21 

7 

21 

9 

35 

7 
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5 

7 
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5 4 

21 

8 

21 

S 

41 

0 

28 3 
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6 

7 
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9 
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21 

4 

22 

1 

42 

1 

28 7 
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July 

6 

U 

6 

0 

7 9 

5 8 

24 

6 

25 

6 

40 

9 

29 9 

31 10 

August 

7 

0 

6 

6 

7 9 

6 8 

24 

7 

25 

0 

53 

11 

33 0 

32 4, 

So|tte!n!>er. .... 

7 

4 

' 6 

8 

7 0 

5' 7 

23 

8 

24 

4 

55 

6 

34' 6 

; 34 8 

Octiihcr 

6 

2 

5 

,7 

7 4 

6 6 

22 

9 

23 

9 

54 

7 

33 S 

1 32 U ' 

November 

4 

9 

4 

7 

0 9 

4 11 

2? 

9 1 

22 

6 

53 

1 

34 5 

! 35 - '7 

December 

4 

6 

4 

2 

0 9 

6 4 

21 

a 1 

21 

8 

59 

10 ; 

,31 0 

1 ' '32 5 

1944— 

Jarinarv 

r> 

0 



7 0 

6 10 

20 

3 

20 

5 

62 

4 

20 0 1 

35 2 

February. 

5 

2 

3 

"s 

7 0 

4 5 

IS 

10 

19 

2 

68 

1 

23 4 i 

so 11, 

Mf> rch. ........ 

4 

11 

3 

8 

7' 3 

8 8 

17 

9 

18 

0 

62 

6 

35 8 1 

SO 6 

April.... 

'5 

3 

4 

6 

7 2 

3 9 

17 

9 

17 

7 

71 

6 

38 9 

44 ,0 

May 

6 

4 

3 

9 

7 3 

4 4 

18 

0 

18 

f> 

71 

8 

37 'll 

54 5 

June. 

0 

1 

9 

5 

6 


4 11 

ic 

io 

16 

10 

96 

1 

42 0 

1 78 10' 


(a) Municipal Miarket. ■ 

ib) S(‘a«una! year ior KaOircom lui Jiine-SIat May j Dry Beans Ist April-Slst Marcli ; Lucerne and Teff life July- 
80th June. 


Average Prices of Potatoes (per 150 lb.) on Municipal Markets. 


Season 

(Lqt July to ' 

' SOth June). 

Johaimesburg. 

Durban,' 

Pretoria, 

Ca,pe Town. 

TransvMil 

N.M. Grade I. 

Natal. 

■ O.F.S. 

Trans- 

vaal 


Cape, . 

,Ko,' 1. 

'No. 2., 

No. 2. 

■ 

No. 

S. 

No. 1. 

' No. 1. 

No. 1. 

'No. 

L, 

No, 2. 


8. d. 

B. 

d. ' 

s. d.' 

8. 

d. 

», d. 

8. ci. 

B. d,. 


d. 

's.' d. '' 

1038-39 

0 9 

e 

2" 

8 10 

8 

■1 

8 10 

8 4 

,6 0 

8 

2 

6 , 2" 

19S0'-4O. . 

6 7' 

0 

7' 

' 8 8 

8 

2 

9 10 

, 8 9 

6 ' 8 

9 

'0 

'7 4' 

1940-41...,, 

14 2 ■ 

18 

4 

18 6 

18 

5 ' 

16 10 

17 1- 

U 7 

15 

7 

13 11' 

1941 --42 

10 ' 3 ' 

18 

7 

24 .0 

. 25 

'4 ,, 

23 S 

21, 0 

10 10 

-20 

i 

17 3 

"1942-43. . . 

13 ' ,7 

12 

6 

15 8 

15 11 

:10'' 9, , 

' 17 -8 

■:15' ,3 

15 

0 

11 10',;' 

'1943— 













January, ...... 

7 '0 

6 

8 

10 9 

10 

,8 

14 2 , 


8 6 

10' 

9 

7 „ 1', ' 

''February 

8 8 

7 

2 

11 ' 8' 

11 

6 

13 7 

13 '1 ' 

10 0 

, '8 

4 

'' 6 ,2' 

" M,arch 

'8 10 

' '8 

5, 

13 1 

,12 

7 

33 9 

13 8 

„ H ' 1 

8 

,'4 

6: ','6 

April... 

11 ,5" 

II 

1 

15 ' '8 ' 

15 

0 

, 14 7 

• 15 10 

' IS 7 

13' 

0 

10 ' ,6":", 

' May....',',.,... 

' 12 ,6 

,' 12 

2 

15 11 

15 

5 

10 3 

15 '2 

13 11 

16 

6 

' 11 7,'' 

', June.. 

12 11 

14 

1 

19 0 

19 

0 

17 9 

16 4 ■ " 

IS 4 

14 

'6 

11 10 

',' July.. ., 

16 4 

,15 11 

,21 5 ' 

21 

4 

18 10 

18 '2 ' 

18 9"'' 

18' 

"1 

14 5 

' A'iigust. ' 

13 5 ' 

,' 12 

6 , 

' 21 S 

21 

■7 ' 

16 3 

15 ,2, 

,17', S'"' 

'''19 

,0 

14 5 

• Se|,)to,fnl)er. 

10 , 5, ' 

11 

3 

19 3 

19 

10 

17 U i 

'■ 15' S 

IS'll 

20 

0 

15 0 

October...'..,.. 

10 '10 

■10 11 ,'', 

18 10 

18 

1 

18 10 ' 

■14 '8, 

' 18 4 ' 

',21 

3,' 

,: 16 "'O': 

' Jlovember, . , . , 

,17' ,3' 

15 10 

22 10 

, 22 

4 

23 10 

18 '3 '' 

.'18 '',"'7 ,' 

' ' l.T 

■''2 ‘ 

' 11 '10','" 

'December...,,.. 

18 7 

1511 

21 4 

21 

1 

:'25'11,' ,; 

" 16' ,8 '", 

„ 18 ,8" 

:,18' 

8' 

',14 ',0:',' 

"1044— ' 













L *Jan,uary„',,'.'. . . 

13 11' 

'11 

4' 

10 n 

16 

7 

22 0 

’ ''"20 Z'S" , 

17 " '6'' 

17 " 

'6' 

18 '11'::,'"^ 

J^bniiMy. ..... 

,'13' "8 

'11 

4 , 

17 11 

18 

1 

24 10 

25 0 ', 

,' 18 '0' " 

',"18 'll ■' 

' 15,11''""', 

March.:..'..,.,, 

14 '4 

' 18 

'4 

':"'17 0 

17 11 

19 10 

19 7 

18, , 1' ', 

14" 10 

'" ''ll'',"'®''':' 

'April.,.....'.,. 

'28 1 

21 

11 ' 

SO 2 

SO 

4 

29 9 

•' 2611 '" 

,','28'' 4: ,' 

" ' SO, 

2' 


May.... . . . , ' 

27 10 

'"26 

7 

80 7 

29 

A:: 

29 4 

22 10 

'.'SO': 0 

28 10 

26 3 

June.. , . . . i , . . ,' 

,29 '"'''8 ' 

'"' 27 

8 ' 



ll 

30 0 

■ 20, '11 : 


29 

8 , 

,', '28''", 4' 



'F^-iiMiNG IF South Afihca . ' August 1944 

Average Prices of Eggs and Poultry on Municipal Markets. ■ . 


EfiGS. Fowls (Live, each). | Tfreevs (Live,, each). 


Seasok 
( 1st J!3!y to 

SOtli Jis'ne), 

Jobaniies- 

bur", 

New 

taiid. 

'Per 

Doaea. 

Bur'biLn, 

New 

Laid. 

Per 

Doseii. 

Pape 

Town. 

per 

lOiK 

Johannea- 

burj?. 

Durbaa. 

Oape 

Towa. 

Johaiiries- 

bsag. 

B'lirban. 

Cape 

Town. 


s. 

cl. 

8. 

d. 


fl. 

a. 

il 

-a. 

(1 

a. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

1'. 

a. 

8. 

d. 



1 

0 

• 1 

i 

7 

H 

ss 

6 

2 

4 

2 

7 

10 

7 

12 

■ 7 

10 

3 

lW-40...,. .... ■ 

0 

il 

1 

3 

7 

4 

2 

6 

2 

5 

2 

5 

10 

2 

12 

5 

9 

3 

im}-4l 

1 

I 

1 

3 

8 

3 

2 

11 

2 

10 

3 

0 

8 

5 

12 

0 

9 

a 

.... 

:i 

G 

1 

9 

10 

n 

.3 

3 

8 

4 

8 

7 

12 

10 

10 

2 

'14 

4' 

1042-43 

1 

10 

'2 

0 

IS 

6. 

4 

6 

4 

2 

• 4 

8 

16 

,3 

.16 

10 

15 

0' 

1943— 



















Jainiftry,,..,.. 

1 

8 

' 2 

2 

13 

i 1 

3 

10 

3 

9 

4 

3 

17 

11 

15 

5 

11 

6 

/'Jehriiary 

a 

3 

2 

7 

16 

7 

3 

H 

4 

1 

8 

10 

18 

5 

16 

3 

12 

3 

''Slarfeli ..... ! 

2 

0 . 

8 

2 

19 

4 

3 

10 

4 

3 

4 

4 

13 

11 

'I, I 

8 

14 

9 

: April ; 

3 

3 

8 

11 

24 

8 

4 

2 

•4 

8 

4 

8 

13 

8 

14 

8 

11 

0 

'May,.,.'. i 

3 

10 

4 

10 

29 

2 

4 

11 

4 

U 

4 

2 

14 

8 

15 

10 

il 

9 

■ 'Oiiiie.,. ....... . ^ 

2 

3 

”' 2 

9 

18 

7 

5 

6 

4 

8 

4 

10 

17 

2 

„ 17 

1 

13 

1 

if illy,... 

1 

9 

2 

0 

16 

3 

6 

4 

6 

5 

6 

0 

17 

6 

19 

1 

15 

6 

,Aui.iwst. ...... . 

1 

8 

i 

"0 

13 

f) 

6 

■ 4 

5 

5 

6 

11 

17 

1 

20 

7 

18 

10 

September,' .... 

1 

7 

1 

11 

11 

8 

6 

7 

B 

6 

7 

4 

17 

6 

23 

1 

20 

10 

Ocloher. ....... 

i 

5 

1 

8 

H 

7 

7 

1 

B 

10 

'7 

,3 

18 

7 

'25 

0 

17 

0 

.. Kovernlier. .... 

< 1 

8 1 

1 

9 

H 

8 

5' 

11 

,6 

1 

6 

8 

20 

n 

25 

9 

16 

2 

' Dee.ember. . 

1 2 

1 

2 

2 

: ' 

7 

6 

4 

5 

0 

„ 6 

0 

21 

il ; 

24 

10 ' 

18 

',8 

1944— ' 

i 


i 


1 














January....'.,. 

i' 2 

4 , 


4 

i 17 

3 

■ 4 

10 

4 

10 

§ 

,0 

16 

,10 

19 

4 

13 

11 

February.,*... 

[. S 

7 

1 2 

9 

19 

2 

4 

3 

4 

10 

4 

4' 

14 

9 

20 

1.0 

12 

10 

March,'. 

! 2 

10 

i 2 

9 

19 

10 

4 

1 

■4 

11 

4 

7 

13 

f) 

18 

3 

13 

4 

April.,....' 

i 3 

" 2 

S 

5 

24 

5 

4 

2 

6 

3 

4 

1 

15 

0 

17 

0 

13 

8 

: .May..' 

i ?> 

2 

' 

6 

24 

9 

5 

0 

B 

■ ,5- 

4 

2' 

13 

H ' 

'1.5 

8 

13 

11 

■' .Time 

i , ''S' 

0 

i 

3 

20 

7 

5 

7 

B 

7 

5 

1 

14 

m 

U 

0 

13 

9 


Average Prices of Onions and Sweet Potatoes on Municipal Markets. 

■ I Osrioss (120 ih.)/ ] 


Sweet Potatoea,' 


SlSASON, 

' (Ist 'J)'ily to 
' ,'30th ,Jutte). 

Johannesburg. 

Cape 

Town. 

Pretoria. 

," Durban. ' 

(120 1b.).'' 


Trans- , 
vaal' , 

Cape. 

Cape. 

Cape. 

Local 

' 

Cape. 

Joharn- 

burg. 

Tabic. , 

.Durban. 

Cape 

Town, 

■* 

' 8. ' 

d.' 

8. 

d. 

' „ 8. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

a. 

d.'. 

8. 

d.' 

B. 

a. 

0. 

a. 

, s. 

a. 

I038:'39 

8 

3 

8 

10 

7 

4 

7 

LO 

8 

.6 

0 

6 

6 

7 

4 

8 

■' 6' 

3 

m9“40'.... 

6 

3 

0 

10 

,,,■■7 

3 

0 

il 

9 

8 

10 

5 

5 

7 

■■ 6 

'©■ 

6 

0' 

1940-41 

12 

5 

12 

3,'' 

■'■0 

10 

11 

11 

11 

2' 

12 

7.,"' 

" . 7 

3 

6 

4 

5 

6 

194 M2 

10 

5 

IS 

11 

10 

■4 ■ 

13 

10' 

13 

0 

14 

3 

9 

„10 

7 

1 ,■ 

'8'’ 

4 

1942-43.. 

13 

s 

14 

0 

12 

6 

14 

7 , , 

12 

■9, 

■ ,',i'&: 

6',' : 

'■.,"' 9, 

',a " , 

',8 

T„ 

', , ■$■ 

6' 

1943— 



















jamiary....... 

8 

B 

9 

4 

7 

8 

9 

6 

8 

;I'" 

11 

■5 ■• 

10 

2, 

■',' .7' 

6 

10 

4 

" February. . . . . e 

7 

10 

10 

■"'9' 

7 

S’ ' 

11 

3 

' '6 

1 ' 

12 

'4 

'12 

0 

.. 0 

9 

. 9 

4 

Karch..". ! 

8 

1 

11 

0 

8 

f 

12 

'2: ■ 

8 

B'-' '' 

10 

■'3''' 

■' '9' 

6 

0, 

10' 

8 

'S 

April., i 

■ 11 

6 

12 

10 

0 

10 

13 

0 

9 

■4 

:".^14 

9 

'9 


,■' '9„ 

9 ' 

' '7 

,1' 

May 1 

16 

4 

',,16 

8 

13 

2 

17 

3 

■ .16 

6 

i" 18, 

■2."' 

'■ „' '8 

0 

■' 7 

6 

', ■?: 

11 

1 

17 

3 

17 

4 

16 

"3 

18 

1 

12 

0 

18 

:9\ 

' '8 

■$ ' 

,'■' „8' 

'■,6' 

'■,, ,9 

,,'2 ', 

July 1 

17 

9 

20 

2 

16 

5 

19 

a 

20 

7 

23 

r'\ 

."7' 

11 

,' ' 8 


,'"'8 

6, 

August 

17 

8 

23 

S 

21 

4 

2? 

9 

21 

4 

23 

C'''' 

'■" 9' 

S' 

', I'O, 

■'0' 

" 12 

■4' 

; S^l-Aembej. .... 

26 

■6 " 

26 

8 

' 24 

9 

26 

a 

26 

.4" 

''"'28 

6' 

11 

'4 ' 

10 

'8 

12 

7, 

Octol)er.... .... 

19 

4 

23 

10 

24 

6::. 

21 

a; 

34' 

5 

30 

0",'' 

13" 

2', 

11 

' ■' "3 ' 

,',11 

■0, 

Hovember..,.. ’ 

1 16 

B 

' 

_ , 

19 

7t",’: 

' ■*— 


22 

,9 

, 26 

"1'- 

13 


"'"11 

11 

■10 

,'„8 

December 

! 12 

11' 

IS 

10 

1 ^ 

3' : 

.16 

y 

’..18 

6"'. 

■: 16, 



:0 ' 

', '■ 10', 

;6"'' 

■''/''O, 

■,9,;,,, 



i 





■). ' 














11 

3 1 

1 10 

9 

1 8 

8 

12' 

's't 

9 

• 6 

'll 

7,' 

' ■■ 14 


' ' 0'' 

"4: '■ 

11'" 

10''' 

February * 

12 

7 < 

1 14 

0 

7 

10 

11 

7 

12 

'9 ' 

r 'la 

,,'0 '■ 

Ifi' 

■■'8' '' 

,'■,'■10 

10' ' 

■li 

6 

March 

14 

4 ' 

i 

10 

11 

1 

' '16.'', 

■.'O.','- 

13 

5 ', 

1 '16 

■ '1,' 

,12 

It',' ■' 

■8 


10 

■10," 



16 

6 

16 

11 

IS 

7 

17 ' 

0 

14 

0 

I 18' 

2 " 

12 

6 

8 

8 ', 

, 9 

,8 



17 

2 

19 

10 

36 

6 

19 

7 

20 

s 

1 21 

7 

12 

3 

18 

6 ", 

,' :9', 

6 

, ^ime 

26 

1 

21 

11 

18 

8 

23 

2' ' 

■'■■22 

■ '2 ■ 

22 

11 

16 

3 

14 

0: 

','11 

'■'1 


Ml 



Chops and . Markets, 


Average Prices of Cabbages, Cauliflower and Tomatoes on Municipal 

Markets. 



(a) 'Woitrlttij ot"baf3:s vary, but on the a'yerajze are a|>i)TOxiiuately as rohowp : For eal-ihj5,g('s-“-Jo{iniiirie»l)iira, 105 lb, 
Cape Town 105 aiul Durban hO Ih. For iaiiHllo\ter-’~iohauiieshiirp 100 li>., Capo Town Of* 1I>., and 
Durban !^r» lb, 


Average Prices of Green Beans, Green Peas and Carrots on Municipal 

. ' Markets. 


i ■ , . 

tliuifi!N\BB,iNS (Pocket iiO lb.). Orien Peas (Poekei-j 20 lb.). ■ Casoiot® (Bag), (u). 


Jol'tan- 

nesburg. 


8. d. I 8, d. 8. ■ d.. s. d.: s. d.. ^ s, d. " !,' s,. d. r s. d. ' :s. d, 

JM8--39 I S ' '2 3 ■ 2 0 ■ 2 4 TO 1 2 ! 3 8' ,! 2 6 ■■ 6.1 

1940 41... 1 11 , ■ 2 0 1 -5 ■ 2 '8 2 I , "2 3 i h 0 T ■ ,4 U , 

1041-42 2' 7 3,10, 2 3 1V 3 3 3 4 8 5, ! '8 10 17 ',2 

1942- 43...' 3 ' .I , 4 3 3 (V, 3 3 2 1.0 '3 0 | 5 ''1, [,■ 8, 9 18,2 

1943— ■ ■ " 

Jamiary ,,,.1 9 ■ 3,3,, ,,3 5 2 4 ■ '60 47 ,3 O 5 1 '■ ,11 ' 3 

February. ' 2 5,' '4 ;4 ' , 3 10 .'■'■4 8,' , ,5 'O'- 5, I 6 O', ,,, 6, '5 It' 4, 

''.'■March. "■ 2''B,' '3 1 I '6" „ d 7 '''4 B" ' 3 10 ' 7"'0 ' 4„ 0 10 1 

Apiil '...'■ 2,0 , ''2 2' ■ 2 3 r. 1- 3 '0 2 8 ■, ,8 1 6 10 23 11 

'■: ■■May...... '2 'll 411' 2 11 BUI ■ 4 '8 5,2 ,'■ B 5; 'll 1 ■, 16 10 

■■■" ''.lUMv...... .... '’6 B'„ ,4 0- ■' 4,"7' .' 6'-5'' B. ,' 0 3 ' 0' 1 • H' 4' 18 7r 

, Uuiy,. , 'SF 0 '10 I,' ' 7 '"2 AH ■ B 9 ' ,5,10 ,11,0 16,, i , ' 1710 

,A,UK»'at..'. '5 2 ' on ' 0,’'n ■■ ,■■ '4 10'- : ,5 4 ' ■ 4 ,7 13,' 3 14' 6 :, ■ 21 0 

Septetuber.,.,.. ■ , aF' 3 'Vy '7 ■ ,4 U ■ ■■ '4 7 '■■,',',5 2 • '3 4 f 'IO.'IO' 13: 4': ,21 '2:' 

October... ',' 1,11 ■ 4''4„'' 'F''10’"'’ ' 1 10 ' ■ 111'' •' 2 3 ■!'„'„■ 8' "B '■'' 10 1 1 , ■■ ',12 3 

Romnber..... '■ 1,5', 2 '2' ■■'.4, '5'.' 1 0, ■ ^'''- 3 10", ","7 A ,, '6 '3, ■ '', S'll 

December.,,...,.. , 2„1, , 0 ft ■ ' ■ . "a .Uy . 11^ '8' , ,,' B IO’ '' ■;;',;'8', '6 ,| , 7 ,;0 /,, '■,,,, '■7'\ 7'; 

1044—' "' ' ' ' , ■■''■'.'■■'.'■1 "i: ■■'' 

January , ,' ,1 ,9 ; ,■ 1 '2 2 ■'.ft, ■'■,4 T ■ '1 ''-ft:'" ■'■' 'ft .7.': ■,' ~T..A ■; ";3 ■'''&,'■, ' , '7,'"10 

February....... 4 4' 2 1 4 0 7 2 1 — 5 0 0 0 6 0 15 1 

MarciL... ...... 2 8 3 8 2 0 ft 0 5 0 ft ft 13 6 8 11 24 5 

April... MO ! n 1 4 3 7 2 3 4 6 10 3 !2 .5 35 1 

>iav ..... 3 5 2 10 2 0 7 4 B 3 4 10 MMO 12 7 27 0 

June .. ft ft 0 1 5 ' 4 7 0 0 4 6 .5 FMO .13 ft 20 ft 


(«) Welghta of bap vary; but. on the average are approxitioately ajj follows Johannesburg, 130 lb. Cape 
,'''Towu, pOlb/paiM'l ilurbau, 120'tb. ■ 




Johan- Cape 

Joh}:tiv 

Cape' 1 

Durban. 

iiesScarg. Town, j Durban, 

nftsh'urg. 

Tovv,n. j 


SeAf»ON 
(tat July to 
SOth June). 



•Fahmikg in South Africa 


'1944 


Prices of Avocado -Pears and Pawpaws on Municipal Markets* 


Avocado PKAiis (Per Tray), (a) 


Paavpaws. ib) 


Season , 


1 


i 

JohanmesbiSTfS!. 

Cape i 



Johann 

esbnnr. 

Port 

Klir.a* 

lictii 

St-d. 

Box. 

Cape , j 
Town. 1 

'Durban.,; 

Ordi- 

nary. 

ISM. 

Town i 
Std. 
Box. 

DiirbaE. 

Tray. 

OriH- 

nary 

Std, 

Box., 



1 s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

f!. 

d. 

a. d. 

s. 

d. 

B, 

cl 


1028-39 

i 1 

0 

0 

11 

1 3 

1 

11 

2 

0 

0 

10 

1 7 

2 

0 


0 


1939-40 

i 2 

I- 

1 

2 

1 9 

2 

11 

2 

3 

0 

10 

1 4 

1 

9 

T 

11 


1940-41 

1 i 

10 

0 

10 

1 5 

2 

4 

2 

1 

i. 

1 

1 9 

2 

2 

2 

3 

I 

1 

:i 94 1-42 

i 2- 

4 

' :i 

7 

2 1 

3 

4 

o 

5 

0 

10 

1 10 

2 

1 

1 

11 

1942-43 . 

j 3 

1 

1 

.8 

2 10 

4 

■3 

3 
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Stud Services for Selected Mares, 

194445 . 


OTTJD services for .selected farmers’ mares (donkey mares at 
^ Potcliefstroom only) will ag'ain be available at tbe following 
colleges and stations. 


^hid Station. 

1 . Grootfontein College, 

, Middeiburg, C.P, 

2. Glen College, Glen, 

O.F.S. 

3. Eiaenbvirg College, 

Stellenbosch, C.P. 

4. Cedara College, Gedara, 

Natal 

6. Potchefstroom College, 
Potehefstroom, TvL 

6. Ermelo Researeh Station, 
Ermelo, Tvl. 


7. Dohne Station, P.O. 

Bohne 

8. Pretoria University, 

Pretoria 

9. Oakdale School of Agri- 

culture, P,0. Riversdale 


Sche^ne A. 

Lakanal, 

O’Laet 

Grootfontein Bayard 
Grootfontein Monsieur 
C. Peter 

Grootfontein Just ; and the 
Donkey Jacks, Joe Louis 
and P. Knight 

Glen Jix 

Grootfontein Pontius 
Grootfontein Jasmine 


Scheme M. 

Lancier, 

Offenbach. 

Reuben i\.m,os ; and the 
Thoroughbred, Bo bio. 

Grootfontein Karel 

C. Estane. 

Glen Jan ; and the Thorough- 
bred, East Castle. 

P. Tjaka (Jack). 

Grootfontein Champion ; and 
the Thoroughbreds, 
Kenilworth IH and 
Vlakfontein. 


Conditions of service are obtainable from tlie stud nearest to 
the applicant. In view of the experience of the past two seasons, 
farmers are requested to apply early, i.e. not later than August 
(31 July for tile Grootfontein College area), because applications 
exceed the existing accommodation at all the stnd stations, and 
bookings cannot otherwise be properly regulated. 

Subject to other conditions, mares will not be received after 
25 December. Only mares of good type, 14*2 hands and over, in 
good condition and fully halter-tame, will he accepted. •Mares noi 
conforming to these requirements may be returned after inspection. 

The season opens on 1 October 1944 and closes on 15 February 
1945. 


Sale of Blowfly Spray. 

_ ^The Onderstepoort Blowfly Spray is now obtainable from 
Dealers and Go-operative Stores, at 4s. per gallon. 

Farmers must provide clean and air-tight containers. 
cDealers can obtain the blowfly spray from Onderstepoort or its 
substations at 3s. 6d. per gallon (in large drums). 

Full particulars obtainable from the Director of Teterinary 
Services, Onderstepoort. 


New Bulletins for the Parmer.. 


Bulletins have just been published and are obtainable from 
The Editor, Department of Agriculture and Forestry, Pretoria. 

Brief Control of Household Insects in S. A. 


Bulletin No, Dairy Farming (Fifth Edition) ; Price 6<i. 

Bunetia No. Poultry Houses *» : Price M. 
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Conserve Your Soil! 

A plea for conservation farming in South Africa by Dr. H. H. 
Bennett, Chief of the Soil Conservation Service of the United 
States’ Department of Agriculture, and the world’s leading 
authority on soil conservation, who is at present visiting South 
Africa at the invitation of the Union Government in order to 
make a survey of erosion conditions in this country. 


I HAVE come to South Africa primarily to 
study the problems of soil erosion and the 
methods of conserving soil and water which 
you are using to keep your farm lands per- 
manently productive. Frankly, I am expecting 
to learn much that will help us in America to 
speed lap our nation-wide programme of soil 
and water conservation and good land-use. If 
I can offer anything to your agriculturists 
in the way of advice from our American ex- 
periences that may be applicable here, I 
shall do my best to give you that information. 


At this early stage 
there has not been 
the opportunity to 
study more than a 
few areas, and, 
accordingly, there 
is not a great 
deal to offer at 
the moment, further 
than to say that 
you have , at least 
locally, some grave 
problems of land 
depletion and out- 
right ruin b’-; ero- 
s ion. The s e pro- 
blems are being 
studied through a 
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type of research that is seeking their solu- 
tion in the form of practicable methods of 
prevention of erosion and improvement of 
areas already damaged by erosion, over-crop- 
ping, and exhaustive grazing. Moreover, I 
have seen some excellent examples of practi- 
cal improvement of damaged land and methods 
o’f using grazing areas, particularly with 
respect to rotational and seasonal grazing, 
stocking according to carrying capacity, and 
burning. Some of these findings, I am sure, 
can be profitably applied to some of our* 
Americain conditions, and I intend to do what 
I can to present them to our farmers. 

One thing which I am beginning to think, is . 
that you, much as we in America, are not 
going nearly fast enough with actual work on 
the land. In the United States we finally 
have under way a far-reaching programme of 
soil conservation. We are now beginning to 
get extensive and outstandingly good results 
with our nat-ion-wide efforts— much greater 
success than we dared hope for only a few 
years ago. We are also finding that con- 
servation farming is easier, cheaper, and 
more remunerative than was our old way of 
wasteful farming. It is easier, for example^ 
to plough across the slopes, on the contoilr, 
than to plough up and down the slopes,, and 
more saving on the strength of both plough- 
animals and tractors. Contour farming takes 
less fuel for a machine and less time for 
operation. Yields per acre are higher with 
farming methods adjusted to the land accord- 
ing to the capability and needs of the land, 
based on the soil-slope-climate factors, as 
nearly as may be practicable. 

Turning to the general aspects of erosion 
Ipreyention and soil building, we must all , 
everywhere thro^n^ the world, come to 
' tinderstand quickly that 'good farm land, in 
the final analysis, is the source of man' s 
strength as well as the strength and life of 
vigorous nations . From productive land comes 
our food and fibre and wood supplies . 

When the soil loses its capacity to produce, 
a farmer _ cannot remain on that land. He 
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retreats before the drive of erosion — as wim 
and rain strip off the topsoil. Whole civi- 
lizations have fallen before the attack of 
this aggressive enemy. And the tragedy is 
the greater because it need never have 
happened. Man brought it on himself by abus- 
ing the land. Much of the abuse came about 
unintentionally or unconsciously; but some of 
it — too much of it— was the result of careless- 
ness and exploitation. 

Man at first had little conception of the 
delicate soil balance maintained under a pro- 
tective cover of vegetation. Only recently 
have w,e come to understand the full building 
and sustaining effect which vegetation has on 
land. 

Rains falling on trees and grass do not 
strike the bare land to loosen soil particles. 
Instead, the tangle of plant-life catches and 
dissipates- the beating, gouging effect of 
raindrops, and otherwise protects the soil 
and allows the ground to drink up and store 
the rainfall for crop use. And wind cannot 
blow away soil that is tied down by grass or 
other dense vegetative cover. Under natural, 
conditions a good depth of rich topsoil is 
slowly developed. Plants live and die in the 
same place, and so contribute their decaying 
materials to the enrichment of the soil. 

But man upsets this balance of Nature. With 
his axes and ploughs he clears away the pro- 
tective cover and turns the soil upside down. 
His cattle graze the grass down to the very 
roots. Wherever agriculture has spread, the 
earth has been exposed to the erosive effect 
of rain and wind. On flat lands and steep 
lands, on both dry and wet areas, agriculture 
has paved the way for mah-made erosion. 
Water, pouring down hillsides with nothing tp 
obstruct its flow, tears away the topsoilf 
finally exposing the subsoil. And subsoil, 
as farmers -everywhere know only too well, ifj 
not real soil . Often, with the topsoil gGnb| 
with slopes deeply dissected by gullyingl 
farmers have to look for new 

In South Africa, parts of the country are; 
simi lar t o par t s of the Uni t ed S tat es . Yf 
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tooj know that one of the penalties for over- 
grazing is less forage on the veld and in- 
creasing erosion damage to the land. Erosion 
of the veld has been due, I am informed, 
chiefly to mismanagement of stock, just as we 
in the United States have worn-out grazing 
lands on our western ranches. 

Erosion must and can be halted,, both as a 
measure of farm efficiency and as the soundest 
kind of economic safeguard. Fortunately, the 
needs of man and the needs of Nature can be 
harmonized under a policy of wise land use. 
Erosion and security are completely incom- 
patible. Through a sound programme of soil 
and water conservation, already tested and 
proved, we can check further damage to the 
world’s limited supply of agricultural land, 
so that there may be more food for people 
everywhere. 

In America, as in South Africa, we are just 
beginning to mend our ways in the use of 
land. It was only little more than a decade 
ago when, becoming conscious of the increas- 
ing damage we were inflicting on the land, we 
began to take positive action to halt de- 
structive erosion. The government of the 
United States, like that of South Africa, 
came to regard soil erosion as a national 
problem— a national menace — and it initiated 
a programme of control. 

In the United States, the Soil Erosion 
Service was formed in 1933. In 1935 this was 
reorganized as the Soil Conservation Service. 
To-day, I believe we pan say that we have a 
vastly effective programme of soil and water 
conservation under way. We have already 
applied it to representative parts of the 

than 60 million acres— ^using 
measures developed to suit the various regional 
pr ob lems , phy s i c al and economic. To me , t h i s 
seems one of the most fortunate instances of 
correct timing in our national history. A 
conservative estimate of our average increase 
in production is 20 per cent. Essential 
crops of grain, vegetables, potatoes, cotton 
and soyabeans are being produced at a rate at 
least one-fifth greater on conservation- 
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treated farms than on untreated farms. This 
figure is a minimum.’ Frequently, crop in- 
creases are much higher — 40 per cent., 50 per 
cent., and more. In effect, therefore, con- 
servation farming is the equivalent of find- 
ing new cropland. Every 5 farms where con- 
servation has been completely installed are 
now producing the normal output of 6 untreated 
farms. The significance of this achievement 
can hardly be over-estimated. 

A great many American farmers, having dis- 
covered how well soil conservation practices 
work, are applying them to their lands as 
fast as they can, and more and more of them 
are asking for assistance from the Soil Con- 
servation Service. The methods vary with the 
land. strip cropping,- contouring, terracing, 
dam building, crop rotation, planting of 
steep slopes to protective vegetation, im- 
provement in grazing methods, and many other 
methods and combinations of methods are being 
used.’ 

Contour cultivation holds water on the land 
and then facilitates its absorption. Strip 
cropping cuts down both wind and water 
erosion. Cover crops, crop rotations, con- 
trolled grazing, terracing, and other soil 
conservation practices all help to increase 
production. 

You in South Africa already know the im- 
portance of co-operating with Nature in 
bettering your veld problems. The Division 
of Soil and Veld Conservation of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in South Africa, like its 
sister organizations in the governments of 
the United States and other United Nations, 
is co-operating in the worthy job of try- 
ing to supply adequate food for the human 
family. - - 

If any principle of conservation can be 
oa,lled universal, it is the saving of rain- 
fall and the utilization of all available 
water on the land. In the United States, 
contouring is a simple and widespread practice 
for retaining moisture in the soil and pre- 
yentlng erosion. In South Africa you have 
found that grazing, so ---^utroll the 
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veld, is not left bare, contributes to mois- 
ture preservation. Irrigation with water 
from reservoirs and streams and the flooding 
of lowlands with the run-off from neighbour- 
ing uplands are other ways of making use of 
available waters. Whatever the method, the 
objective is the same- — to keep the land in 
good shape and condition, and to make prac- 
tical use of available water. 

It must not be understood from what I have 
said that we can revolutionize agriculture 
overnight. We soil conservationists under- 
stand that you cannot undo the errors of 
centuries with any magic wand or with mere 
advice or planning or passing resolutions. 
No, it is a tough job which calls for the 
co-operation of all^ — ^both farmers and people 
who live in cities, and it requires decisive 
action by individual farmers, communities, 
nations. The longer this vitally important 
undertaking is postponed, the more difficult 
it will be and the more expensive it will 
become. 



Short Courses in. Beekeeping. 

following tliree courses in apiculture will be 
giyeii -free of charge, Tij? :— ‘ 

One course at Cape Town, January 16-19 ; 

One at Stellenhosch, January 22-25; and 
One at Pretoria, 2-5 April. 

Applicants are requested to state which of these centres 
most convenient for them. 

The course in Pretoria will he held in the Conference Hall 
and at the Departmental Apiary, Union Buildings; lectures will 
commence at 10 a.m. and demonstrations will stop at 4.30 p.iu. in 
order to enable Johannesburg beekeepers to make use of the express 
trains each 

The exact time and place of the lectures in the w 
Province will be- announced later. 

Applications for the two courses in the Western Cape Province 
,5 should reach the apiculturist, P.O. Box 513, Pretoria, before 15 
December 1944, and for. the course at Pretoria before 1 March 1945. 

; Railway concession forms will be obtainable for long journeys 
to each of these centres, where applicants will have to make their 
own arrangements for hoa^3:d^-*^nd lodging. 
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Grade Southdown Sires for Sucker- 
lamb Production** 

J. S. Starke, Officer in Charge, Losperfontein Experiment 

Station. 

TN a previous article(‘) it was shown that the purehred Southdown 
and Dorset Horn breeds were superior to the Ryeland as sires 
for sucker-lamb production, and that the Southdown produced a 
better lamb carcase than Dorset Horn. 

Owing to, the shortage of purebred rams of the mutton breeds 
and also to the high incidence of deaths among these, it was con- 
sidered desirable to investigate the possibility of using grade South^- 
down_ sires for sucker-lamb production. Accordingly, a large-scale 
experiment w'as undertaken during 1941-42 at the Losperfontein 
Experiment Station.' Conditions at Losperfontein, which is situated 
under the Hartebeestpoort Irrigation Scheme in the Brits district 
on the fringe of the Busliveld, were fully described in the article 
referred to above. 



|“bred Southdown-Persian ranis. 


In tlie present experiment various Persian and Merino cross- 
bred ewes were mated to rams of varying* grades of Southdown on the 
Blackliead Persian base, viz., starting wdtK |-lbred Southdown- 
Persian, increasing to the .|-bred and -J-bred Soiithdown-Persian' and 
finally the pure Southdown. The percentage blood of the Southdown 
breed iii' the. four types of ram's in', the, .same ■ order 'aB.^mentioned above,": 
was tlius'50 per cent., 75. .per ce:nt.,':'-87A per eent. and 1.00' .per cent.',,,': 
whilst,': the' Blackhead .Persian percentage blood decreased' 'corres-''. ' 
pondingly.':',, , ^ ^ ' v . 

_ '. .'' The' mating' period .extended .over. 40 .'days 'from thO' hegmmn'g',:Op^^^^^ 
November '' until mid-Dece'mher'w .; The ewes wer'e.'Fro.n,ght,'',in,,,:'fr:Om;'dh^^^ 
'..grazing, shortly ..before 'suniset,, 'drafted, into 'their: 'respective' '''groups/^ 
and, .' k'Pa'aled , unti.l' sunrise. '' .The,: 'rams we're put.' with,' the,' ew.es ' whilst 
they were in the kraals at ’night at the rate of three nuns per flock 
of approximately eiglity ewes. The rams were allowed to serve at 
Jiberty with as little interference as possible and with no assistance 
what8dever, e.g.y holding the large crossbred ewes. to be mounted by 

fn tins article the is used to denote lambs sold 

before weaitina:, whereas the term fat lamb ’’ indicates weaned lambs fattened 
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tlie sliortJegged rams. The ewes were disturbed as little as possible » 
Even so, it is' possible that the driving of the ewes from, the pac1doc3ks 
to the kraals and the drafting necessary for dividing ^ into experi- 
ineiital groups may have had an effect on the ewes exhibiting* oestrus. 
By running. the rams with the ewes in the paddocks, a lambing per- 
centage still greater than that actually obtained, is lOvely, due 
largely to a greater expectancy of twins. 

As the ewes lambed, they were put on winter-cereal gTazi.og in 
April and during the early part of May, When about a week old, 
the lambs started nibbling at the lush grazing, and when about four 
weeks old, were eating lustily, No supplementary , feed was ^given 
to the ewes or lambs. Docking of the lambs^ tails and castration of 
ram lambs were done' at the age of 8 to 16 days.' It was not found, 
necessary to dose the lambs for internal worms. They were put 
through the foot-dip at weekly to fortnightly intervals, but were not 
given a full immersion dip. 



|-bred Southdown-Fersian rams. 

The lambs were , marketed off their dams as soon as they had 
passed the live weight of 60 lb. ; this was done at weekly intervals 
from the end of June till the end of August. 

Results. 

Only the more practical aspects of the large amount of data col- 
lected will be considered in this article. Lamb production experimenls 
oan^be divided into three definite phases: (1) conception, in which 
fertility and fecundity of the sire and dam, respectively, are the most 
important practical aspect, (2) growth, in which the post-natal 
growth period is of greater importance than the pre-natal period, 
and (3) the carcase as final product. 

('1)'': 'Fertility, b': 

In Table 1 the number of dM^^ types of were 

mated to the different sires is tabulated, together with the resulting 
lambing data. The percentage pregnancy represenis the number of 
ewes that were known to be pregnant, expressed as a percentage of 
the^ number of ewes present' at the end of the mating season. 
Twinning and the losses at and before birth are expressed as a per- 
centage of the number of ewes pregnant. The lambing perceBtage 
represents the number of lanabs alive 6 hours after birtn, expressed 
as a percentage of number of ewes present at the end of 
the mating season. ! 






GbADE SoUTHBOWE SiBES bob SuCICEB-LAMB PBOBtrCTIpN. 


As different sires were. used to serve the skips in tke supple- 
mentary three-week mating period at the end of January for winter 
lainbsj the winter lambing results are not included in the data under 
discussion. 


Table i . — Lambing Data — Autumn, 1942. 


A.— Summary of Bams. 

Ho. Ewes. 

Percentage 

Ewes 

Pregnant. 

Percentage 
Twins 
of Preg- 
nancies. 

Percentage 
Lost of 
Preg- 
nancies. 

Lambing 

Percentage. 

■ 

Dorset-Persian, 

54 

92-6 

22-0 

4-0 ' 

109-3 

Suffolk-Persian 

64 

82-8 

17-0 

1-9 

95-3 

Dorset-Merino 

77 

49-4 

34*2 

13-2' ' 

59-7 

Romney-Merino 

92 

59-8 

18*2 

7-3 

'66-3 

Total 

287 

68-3 

21-9 

6-1 

79-1 

B. — Summary of Sires. 
J-bred SoutMown-Persian 

69 1 

69*6' 

25*0. 

'6-2 

' 82-6 

|-bred Southdown- Persian — 

72 

70-8 

25*5 

11-8 

80-6 

|-bred Southdown-Persian. . . . 

73 

64*4 

10-6 

6-4 

67-1 

Purebred Southdown 

73 

68-5 

26-0 

0-0 

86-3 

Total 

287 

68-3 

21*9 

.6*1 . 

79-1 


The results contained in the summary of dams confirm the 
findings of the previous years Q) which were published in July 1942;, 
in that: — 



i-bred Southdown-Persian rams. 


;(1)' The . Borset-jP'ersian and\S:uffolk-Persian cross, eweS' were /Out-; 
■standmgly 'more ■iertile tbat the, .'Dorset-Merino ■ and Eomney ^Merino,: 
'crosses. 

(2) Although the Dorset-Persian was more fertile and had a 
greater fecundity than the Suffolk-Persian ewes, the difference was 
not significant statistically; nor was the difference in fertility 
between ■ the ■ Dorset'-Merino ■' and ■ Eomney-Merino , significant. . ,, v 

(3) The higher twinning percentage obtained from the Dorset- 
M.erino and .Dorset-Persian ' 'ewes is again noticeable, ^ as well as tha 
larger percentage of lambs lost from the Dorset-Merino dams. 
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A glance at the summary of lambing results from the different 
sires (Table 1 B.) shows that there is very little difference in the 
percentage pregnancy obtained in the ewes mated to the different 
sires. In fact, the greatest difference in pregnancy, viz., G per cent, 
between the l-bred and |-bred Southdown groups, proved to be not 
significant statistically. The lambing percentages, however, show 
a greater divergence. The pure-bred sire- group now shows the 
highest lambing percentage, i.e., 86 per cent., due to a higher 
twinning percentage and no death losses. The ewes sired by the 
|_-bred Southdown rams had the lowest lambing percentage, which is 
significantly less than that of the ewes bred' to the purebred and 
halfbred Southdown rams; this is due to the slightly lower per- 
centage pregnancy and significantly fewer twins than in the other 
groups. From a general survey of the data, however, it would appear 
that there is no marked difference in fertility between the various 
grades of Southdown rams. 

An intersting sidelight closely associated with the fertility of 
rams is revealed in the results of the rectal temperatures recorded 
for the different types of rams. Individual rectal temperatures were 
taken daily in the afternoon, at about 5.30, before the rams were 
allowed with the ewes and again after they had been taken out in 
the early morning at 6.30. The means of temperatures recorded for 
the individual rams during the mating period of 6 weeks are given 
in Table 2. . ' 

Table 2.— J/ean Body Temperatures of Individual Rams 
4.11.41 to 13.12.41. 


Typo and Number of Ram. 


' ■ l-BEJSD SoUTHBOWN-PeBSIAN. 

S.P. , aa..... ........ 

■:43. ' 

- ■ S.P.;172 

B.P.'.m.......' 

n 

, .......... . 

I-BBED S'OUTHDOWN-PeKSIAN 

S.S,F. 

.48.......'..:. 

A..,.;' 8.aP.A57.. 

'Mean.. . . . . ......... 

Sgothdowk-Pebsia'E- 

"" '"'S.P. 3 " 

S.P. 4 

Moan 

PCTBEBBED SOITTHDOWN. 

Ill 

‘ 153... - 

2502, 

233 

237,. 

Mean 

Mean of all 





GrxIbe' Southdown Sires i^or Sucker-lamb Production, 


From tlie above jtable it is obvious that there is no difference in 
the rectal temperatures of the various grade Southdown rams. The^ 
mean evening temperature^ of 104° F. (5.30 p.m.) is considerably 
higher than the ineaii .moriiiiig temperature of 101-9^ F. (6.30 a.m.). 
There wus also quite. a wide range in temperature, viz., 101* 0-104*0^ 
F. in the iiioriiiiig and 102- 6-105 *4^ F. in the evening. JN’oiie of the 
rams showed any noticeable indisposition 'during the mating period. 
During the months of November and December the air tempera- 
tures recorded in a Stephenson screen at the Experiment Station were 
as f ollow^s : — 


MontK 

Mm% Max. 

Mange, I 

Mean Alin. 

[ Mmiqe . ' 

November ! 

92. 

SO-104'’F 1 

63.6'>E 

60-78‘^P 

.December j 

88-5'^E 

72- 99°F 


' S4-7S°F 


It is thus seen that the purebred or high grade Southdowm rams, 
were not affected by tlie high local temperatures any more than., the 
halfbred Soiithclown-Persian rams in so far as body temperature 
and its effect on fertility are concerned. 

(2) Growth. 

In the previous study Q) the twin lambs were eliminated from the 
results, but as twinning, is considered an essential part of sucker- 
iamb production under irrigation, all lambs are included in the 
following analysis, except those that died before they reached 
slaughter weight or ’weaning. Even those few lanihs. that had not 
reached the slaughter weight by the time they were weaned at to 
4 months, are included in the data given in Table 3, which gives the 
mean growth data of the different second cross lambs from the various 
crossbred dams, as well as a summary of the lambs 'from, the different 
grades of Southdown sires.- ■ , 


’-Mean. Growth Data of Sucker Lambs (1942). 


Ba-in, 

Sire. 

No. 

Lambs. 

‘ No. 
Twins. 

Birth 

Weight, 

(lb.). 

Pinal 

Weight 

(lb.). 

Ago 

(Days). 

Daily ' 

Gain 

(lb.). 

X)orset-.I?©raian 

|Sd-P 

13 

6 

8*20 

62-81 

, 98-8 

0-667 


i Sd-P 

. 15 

4 

9-01 

62-50 

93-3 

0-581 


■JSd-P 

m 

4 

8-64 

62-53 

93-8 

0-586 


Pure kScI 

u 

5 

8-70 

62-50 

9.7-8 ■■ 

0-571 

Total " 

, , 

58 

19 

8-65 

- 62-58, 

95-8 

O'* 677 ' 

Suffolk-Persian. . .. 

ISd-P ! 

16 

4 

7-44, 

61-69 

101-5 

,0*543' 


. -f Sd-.P' 

16 

8 

■ 7-64 

62-28 

97-4 

'0-572' 


iSd-P-,' 

13 

— ■ - . 

8-63 

62-96 

96-8 

.. 0-572''',) 


Pure Sd. 

14 

4 

8 -96 

62-60 

. '96-4 : 

■ 0-574 

Total,* 

' '' — ■ : 

59 

16 

8*12; 

62-30 

98-1 

: 0-565^ 

,Dorset*M©WE<j.' 

' iSd-P 

10 

' - 2 : 

8-20 

' 62'- 65' 

,96-1 

0-581 


',|-Sd-P 

10 

6 

6*59 

61-50 

118-0 

0-471 


, fSd-P-, 


2-, 

7*70 

62-90 


0-474 


Pure Sd 

18 

8 

8-18 

61-89 

98-2 , 

0-562 

T , " 'Total.-.....,. .. 


43 

18 

7'76 

mm 

104-7''' 

'0-636' /' 

,Ro,miiey"M©rmo .V. . . 


13 

-2-'' 

7'-45^''.- 

■'Mm''' 

106-5 

0-523 

;ir-Sd-P' 

15 

2 

''7*30 

.''MM '■ 

■''i09.-'6,':,' 

0-509 


'ISd-P ■■ 

14 


7-99 

61-53 

100-9 

0-541 


Pure Sd. 

14 

4-:; 

"■ 8- 16.",-"' 

60-39 

110-6 

0*484 

, .--Total..,..; 

— 

56 

'8 

7-72 

61-34 

106-9 



557 
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SUMMARY' OF SIRES. 


|-bred Southdown- Perdan 

52 

14 

7-78 

62-14 

101-0 

0-552 

|-bred Southdown-Persian 

56 

20 

7*73 

62-04 

103-3 

0-540 

-^-bred Southdown-Persian 

48 • 

6 

8-35 

62-40 

90-3 

()-667 

Purebred Southdown 

. 60 

21 

8-48 

61-83 

■ 100-6 

0-54:9 

GRAND TOTAL 

1 216 

i 

61 

8-09 

62-08 ! 

lOM 

1 

0-549 


From the summary at the foot of Table 3 it will ^ be seen that 
the lambs from the 'different sires reached an .average live weight of 
'62; lb. in about 100 days^ with no appreciable difference between the 
different groups. The lambs reared by Dorset-Persian crossbred clams 
reached this weight in 9'6 days (and 'the Suffolk-Persian group in 98 
days), whilst the lambs from Dorset-Merino and Romney-Merino 
groups took, 105 and lOT days, respectively, to reach 62 lb.. This 
again demonstrates the excellence as a inother-ewe for lamb produc- 
tion of the Do.rset-Persian crossbred in particular, and of the Persian 
cross ewe in general, in comparison with the Merino cross. 

Bonsma(^) - obtained similar results at the Pretoria tjniversity. 
He showed that although there was no appreciable difference in the 
milk production of the Dorset-Persian and Dorset-Merino mother- 
ewe, the lambs from the Dorset-Persian dams grew faster than the 
lambs from the Dorset-Merino crovssbred ew'es. It would thus appear 
that the lamb from the Persian crossbred ewe is able to utilize the 
available nutrients better for conversion into flesh than the lamb 
from the Merino crossbred ewe, 

(a) Birth weight of Lambs. ’—A ji analysis of the birth weights 
of the lambs revealed that the male lambs were 8 per cent, heavier 
^.thanthe female lambs and that single lambs were 20 per cent, heavier 
than twin lambs, e.g. : — 


Type of Lamb. 

' 

Number. 

Moan 
'llirth 
Weij-^ht 
/" (lb.). 


66 ' ^ 

1 ''8-94 

Females, . . . . . 

82 

r ' 8-21 

Twins. ....... .... 

79 

! ''7-15 





These differences were statistically significant at 1 per cent, 
level, i.e.y P<' 01, which means that the probability is less than one 
in a hundred that this result was due to chance. 

Tn the following table the birth weights of all the lambs from 
the different sires are summarized. 


^ Slice. 

1 ■ : 1 

■No.,:" ;, 

Lambs. 

1 

'No.;''"’ 

.Twins. 

' , 1 

!■ . ' '' 

Mean , 
Birth.' 

" Weight" ■ 
'(lb.). 

'f>bred Southdown-Persian, .... . 

'57,' ' :'! 


' 7-71 '' 

.,f-bred Southdown-Persian. .c;; . .v. ... . j 

,57 , ■ 

'' ■■ ■■" '22'' „ , 

7*77 

'J-bred'. Southdown-Persian. . . . . 

50 


'..,.8-27, 

Purebred Southdown, . . ■. . .. ' .* 

. .63'' . 

. ■ '. 26 : ' 

■' ' 8*44'."' 


The lambs from the pur^^ Southdown sire were signiflcaiitly 
heavier (P<* 01 per cent.) thjan those from the half and three-quarter 
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bred sires. The seven-eighths hred sire also produced a , somewhat 
heavier lainh at birth than the and f-bred sires; the same value^ 
however^ cannot be attached to this difference, as the |-bred South- 
down sired considerably few’^er twins than the other groups. 

A comparison of the birth weights of the lambs from the 
different dams in the summary helow reveals that the Dorset-Persian 
crossbred ewes gave birth to heavier lambs than the other crossbred 
ewes ,(P<;’01), whilst there was no significant difference between the 
Stiff olk-Persian, Dorset-Merino or Romney-Merino ewes in so far as 
the birth weights of their larnbs are concerned. < By the nse of proper 
statistical methods of analysis due allo’wance has been made for the 
varying number of ^ twins and of both sexes in singie lambs in the 
data under discussion. 


Dam. 

1 

i No. 

1 Lambs. 

i' 

t 

' No. 
Twins. 



Dorset-Persian 

59 

20 

8-63 

Suffolk- Persian 

62 

19 

8-08 

Dorset-Merino 

46 

24 

7-69 

Romney -Merino. 

60 

16 

7-73 


(6) Hate of Growth . — The rate of growth of the lambs was 
measured by the daily gain, which was obtained by dividing the 
number of days required to reach j;lie final tveiglit into the difference 
between final weight and birth weight. There was no difference in 
the daily gains made by male and female lambs, but the single Iambs 
had a 20 per cent, greater rate of growth than the twin lamb 
(P<T)1), 



Males. - . 
Females. 
Twins. . , 


Type of Lamb. 


Number. 


67 

87 

64 


i 


Mean 

Daily 

Gain 

(ib,). 


n-685 

6-669 

0-481 


In tlie above growth analysis one of twins reared singly by its 

own dam was regarded as a single lamb, wMlst lambs not reared 
by their own dams were excluded. All twins born alive were included 
in the birth-weight analysis, whereas in the growth analysis only the 
lambs reared as twins by their dams were included in the data. 


' ' .Sire,' 

No. , 
Lambs. 

-No;' ' ' 

Twins. 

Mean.'. 
Daily 
Gain 
^ (lb.). 

|-bred' Southdown. 

'.'62 '■ 


' G-'662:. " 

|-brecl Southdown.'. 

. .56 

■" 20' 

0-540'' 

l-bred .Southdown. . 

60 

■■ '8'. 

0-654 "" 

Ihirebred' Southdown. ..... .... 

60 

:■ "22. '.' 

'0-649.-' 


559 



Table 4 . — Mean Carcase Bata of SucheT Lambs (1942), 

Table 4 gives tbe mean carcase data of tlie various second-oross 
lambs from tlie different sires on tlie various crossbred dams with a 
summary of the sire groups as the bottom of tbe table. 
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Grade Southdown Sires poii Sucker-lamb Production. 


The daily g-aiii of the lambs, _^groiiped according to the type of 
dam, is given belov^: — 


Ham. 

■ No. 
Lambs. 

Ko. 

Twins. 

Mean 

Daily 

0-ain 

, (lb.). ; 

i 

Dorset- Persian 

58 

20 

0-577 

Suffolk” Persian. .... 

60 

17 

0*563 

Dorset-'Merino ’ 

43 

18 

0*535' 

Pi^omney-Merino 

57 

9 ■ 

0-513 


The summary of the daily gain of the lambs, grouped according 
to sire, indicates that there is no significant difference in the rate 
of growth of the lambs sired by the Tarioiis grades of Southdown 
rams . 

The lambs from Dorset-Persian mothers grew' significantly faster 
(P<*01) than the lambs from the Dorset- and Eomney-Merino dams, 
but the slight superiority over the Suffolk-Persian ewes was not 
significant. 

The lambs from Eomney-Merino ewes had a slower rate of 
growth than the lambs reared by the Persian crossbred ewes (P<*01); 
and, if due allowance is made for the few twins included in the 
Eomney-Merino group, the lainhs from the Dorset-Merino ewes also 
grew significantly faster (P<-()5) than the former. 

'{a) Dressing Percentage. — Since the lambs were slaiij^htered as 
nearly as possible at a constant live weight, any differences in carcase 
weights would he due to a difference in dressing percentage. There 
is, however, no significant difierence in carcase weights nor in the 
dressing percentages of the lambs -sired by the different grades of 
Southdown rams, as can be seen in the summary of the sire groups 
in Table 4 . , 

{})) Grading .—The gracing figures show that the |-bred Soutt- 
down-Persian sire had significantly fewer lambs in grade A than the 
other three grades of Southdown sires. The |-hred Soiithdown- 
Persian had the highest percentage of A-grade lainhs, hut statis- 
tically this figure was not significantly greater than that for the 
f -bred or purebred Southdown sires. ^ 

Althougii the lambs from Persian-cross dams showed a better 
grading result than those from the Merino-cross ewes, the niimbers 
were not large enough to establish any significant difference. 

The standard of grading adopted was that in use for the export 
of 'lamb before the; war. P 

In addition tn being graded, the--earcases were also- ad-judicated'^ 
by at, least two competent judges'and’ assigned 'a value, out of TO for 
conformation," finish’ and, evenness '.of -finish,' respectively.; Thenneans 
Tor the 'Various ■■crosses, are indicatedTn Table d. -, ; , 

■.{cy,,:Gemml '';CoR/of'matmn.-~~The-''-|'-bred ■ South down-'sire-' group of 
lambs had a poorer conformation (value of 6' 6) than the f-bred, 
f-hred or pure SGuthdown-sired lambs (values of 7*4, 7*3 and 7'2, 
respectively).' -(Significance, .-of ?-.<;■'* 01 ).'--; There --wasmo- -difier’ence,,,Ei, 
the conformation of the lambs froih the latter three types of sires. 
The relatively low value scored by the Southdown group of lambs is 
largely -due to-, 'the', poorer, average .^information -, of , the: -Southdown -x ■-'■ 
.:'Eom'ney»-MeriiiO' lainhs,, ■■■(see ,Tah-l6\. 4 ), , .,;■-■■■■', 

-"■- '''■The--'lamhs, front Pe''rsiaB",^''cr-ossbred.^'-',dams,'had''a"Tietter conformal' 
tion than the , lambs from Merino ^crossbred dams; the difference 
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between, the Snlfolk-Persian and, Dorset-Merino groups of lambs was, 
bowever, not sufficient to establish a significant rlilfereB.ee. 



Purebred Southdown rams. 


Single lambs bad a significantly better conformation than twin 
lambs (P<-01), but amongst the single lambs the difference between 
female and male lambs was not significant. 


Type. 

No. La,mbw. 

M,earJ 

Omformaticui 

Value. 

Male. * . y 

61 

80 

6;^ 

7 . 1 ■ 

Female . 

7 . 

Twins...**.'. ' 1 


■ ” 1 

_ (c) rmw7i.— The single lambs also had a better finish than the 
twin lambs (P<-01); the difference between the female and male 
lambs was not significant. 

Type. 

' ' j 

No. Lambs. I 

: i 

r"'" 

Mean 
i Finish 

Value* 


' ' .AT' ' 1 


Female. . ; . . ' " ; ■ ' 

. V X , 1 

■ftfk'' ' i 

* W / ' ■ , 

Twins.'.'.-..*.':'.'.',,,.......'.'./.'....: 


0 • UZ 



, 7 * 36 


XI, comparing the sires in Table 4 it is seen that the lambs from 
the i-bred Southdown X Persian- ram had significantly better finish 
^ A o^'oups. A closer study shows that 

within each group of ewes the |-bred Southdown consistently sired 
iambs of better finish than- the other rams. The difference is rather 
accentuated by the fewer twins sired by the § Southdown, hut even 
when due allowance is made for thig factor, the difference in finish 
in iavour nf the g Sonthdown is still significant, although not so 
marked.^ The reason for the superiority of the Southdown in this 
respect 18 not quite nlear. Possibly it may be due to the small per- 
^ntage of Persian Mood wrfh that of the Southdown. The South- 
down sire IS noted for its ^hility to produce a finished lamb at a 
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relatively light weight, . In the | Southdown sire this ability is most 
likely ^largely retained and;, in addition, we have a slight infusion, of 
the highly developed fattening propensity of the Persian. 

In judging the carcases for finish it was considered that the 
value ,of 8 indicated the most desirable finish, and values between 
7 and 8 as still desirable. Thus the lambs ■ from the -g-bred South- 
down sire must be considered to be slightly overfat on the average. 
It must be borne in mind, however, that the lambs were reared 
under very favourable conditions at Losperfontein and so this ten- 
dency should not cause any misgiving*. ■ 

The Southdown-sired lambs had the lowest value for finish, al- 
though in comparison wdtii the half- and three-quarter bred South- 
downs the difference is not significant. The lower average finish of the 
lambs sired by the Southdown is largely due to the relatively poor 
finish scored by the Southdown x Dorset-Merino and Southdown x 
Romney “Merino lambs. (See Table 4.) Of all the different crosses of 
lambs the two last mentioned crosses bad the lowest finish, viz., that 
of 7 and lower ; they are also the only two with no Blackhead-Persian 
blood. It would thins appear that the inclusion of some Blackhead 
Persian blood in the fat-lamb would be desirable under South 
African conditions for tbe production of a well-finished carcase. 

A comparison of tbe lambs from the different dams shows that 
the Persian-cross dam groups had a much better finish than the 
Merino-cross dam groups. The better finish of the lambs from the 
Persian-cross ewes appears to be due to the ability of these lambs to 
utilize tbeir feed to better advantage than the lambs from the 
Merino-crossbred ewes, as well as to a greater infiisipii of the Black- 
head Persian blood with its remarkable fattening propensities. 

(d) Evemiess of Finish,- In determining tbe score for evenness 
of finish, a value of 10 was regarded as the most desirable. This 
however, can be considered as a theoretical optimum seldom obtained, 
whilst a value of 8 to 9 would indicate a very desirable fat distribu- 
tion as obtained in practice. "When comparing the lambs from the 
different dams for evenness of finish, it is evident that the lambs from 
Merino cross dams had a much more even distribution of fat than 
those from Persian cross, ewes. ■ 

Of the various sire groups, the lambs sired by the halfbred 
Southdown "had a poor distribution of fat, the difference in score 
for evenness of fat distribution being significantly lower (P<C" 01) 
than that of the other vsire groups. The Southdown-sired lambs 
showed a desirable distribution: of fat which was significantly better 
than that of the lambs from the other -sires (P'<"'05). In comparing,; 
the: individual breeds' in Table ' 4 ' it ' will be sefen that the 'l-bred 
Southdown-Persiaii X l)orset-Persian''and x-Suffolk“Persian lambs' haci 
the poorest- distribution :of fat. "This can' be expected as the 'progeny 
had 50 per'-,, cent.," Persian' blood. The ■ mating of |-bred' Persian -' 
crosses for, '.sucker-lamb production is thus most undesirable as farAS;" 
;-,th,e iat' distribution over the 'carcase' is, ,concerned.,-' -.Although the,, 
f-bred and §-bred Southdown sires produced lambs whose carcases 
had a significantly poorer fat distribution than those sired by the’ 
Southdown, the former nevertheless had a fair fat distribution; and 
if the progeny from these grade sires on the Meriho-cross ewes only 
are '"'Considered, it will - be; ',,'seen -'Tha-t ,'tb,e,,:/fat'''dis:tribution' of' their." 
ca-rcases was - p'ractically as -g' 0 .ofl.,.','as that'Af 'the' lambs '"sired by 'the,;- 
.So,uthdown.- '':(S,ee ' Table, 4)'.', 

'KTo^'diff "evenness.'-'of "fat . distribution" between male': 

and female lambs or between single and twin lambs was observed. 
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Summary and Conclusions* 

111 comptrriiig' tlie Tai’iciis grades of Soiitlidowii sires it lias been 
shown til at: — 

(1) There ivas no marked difference' in ’ fertility between the 
4’-bred, |-bred, |-bred and purebred vSoutliclowii* 

(2) There ivas no significant difference in rectal teinperatures. 

(3) The purebred Sonthdowui sired lambs heavier at birth than 
the l-bred and J-bred Soiithdowms. 

(4) ; There ivas, how^ever, no significant difference in the snbse- 
growth of the lambs sired by the different grade rains. 

(5) The carcases of the lambs from the halfbred Soiitlulowii sire 
were of a louver grade than those from the other sires, due to a poorer 
conformation' and poorer distribution of fat over tlie body. There 
was no significant difference in tlie^grading figures of the la'iribs from 

' the' f-bred, §“bred and purebred sires. ■ * ' ' 

The following additional points were established: — 

(6) The Persian crossbred ewe again showed its superiority over 
the Merino crossbred as a mother-ewe for sucker-lain b, prodiietion. 
(The wool factor has not been taken into consideration.) 

(7) Tbe Dorset-Persian cross ewe was only slightly superior to 
the Suffolk-Persian. 

(8) Single lambs .Tvvere on the average 20 per cent, heavier at 
birth than twdn iambs, and also grew- 20 per cent, faster; in addition, 
they, produced a carcase of better conformation and bettor finivsh aiicl 
■graded higher. 

From this trial it can be concluded that wdiere purebred South- 
down ■ rams 'are not available, f-grade. and |-gra,de Soiithdowro- 
.Persian, rams 'can be used, on cro83"bred owes for siicke:i>lainl> produo 
''tioii'w^ith,' excellent -results. It must be borne in mi'nd,,hi')'wever,, that 
:S\ick,er-lainb production all the resultant progeny are 'marketed, 
and SO the use of grade sires can he reconnnended. 

The use, of a halfbred -sire, .such as the SontlKlo'w.!:i-I:hu*sian half- 
bred, is absolutely undesirable for sucker-lamb production. 

:■' ■ It wwld, appear ..that a certain' amount of Blackhead Persian 
blood is very desirable in the sucker lamb. Where the mother-ewe is 
'■'a',. M'erino\cross,, the-tuse of ,a high .'grade Southdown-Penman 'ram 
would even he preferable to a purebred Southdown; in the case of the 
Persian crossbred mother-ewe a purebred Southdown ram is most 
likely to give the best results. 

' , ' ' : 'v.AGKXOWLE.DaEMENTS. ''. 
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Hints on Seed-Potatoes* 

W* van der Merwe, Field Husbandry Researcb Officer, 
Vaalhartz Experiment Station* 

of the most important factors determining the production 

of a profitable crop of potatoes is the quality of the seed. . Even 
tiioiigh cultivation^ fertiliising and other conditions may be ideal, 
maximum yields eaiuiot be expected, unless the seed-potatoes are of the 
l)est quality. , . 

Wiiat is Understood by *'^'Good Seed-potatoes^^? 

1. Good seed-potatoes must, as far as possible, be free from 

disease — not only visible but also virus diseases. These virus diseases, 
which are not visiUe in the tubers, are ' primarily responsible for, 
the rapid deterioration of imported seed-potatoes after a few years’ 
cultivation in the Union. In most parts of our country climatic 
conditions favour the spread of virus diseases .Owing to the 
danger of hidden degenerative diseases in any ■ tuber, it is recom-' 
mended that only tubers from- strong, healthy .plants be used as' 
seed-potatoes/ If this is impracticable, it is better to plant seed-,, 
potatoes of more than 3 ounces, for the chances are much better 
that a large tuber comes from a healthy, vigorous plant than from 
.a sickly, weak one.' _ ' ' ■ 

2. Good seed-potatoes must be firm and have shoots just begiii- 
iiiiig to sprout; if the shoots have already developed they must be 
short and thick. 

Problems in Various Areas* 

111 spite of the fact that potato-growers may take all precau- 
tionary measures to 'ensure the, quality and vigour of their seed- 
potatoes by careful selection of the plants on the land and by strict 
inspection of the ■tubers afterwards, ■ or alternately, by purchasing 
Goveriijiieni-certified seed-potatoes, one finds that the matter does 
not end there. Often seed-potatoes are planted which, although 
they generally comply with the above requirements, still leave imich 
to te desired in other respects. The result is that yields are low and 
uneconomic, , v ’ ' , ■ . ' . 

In accordance with climatic and moisture conditions in the 
various parts, of the country, the planting season for potatoes varies 
considerably. In iiiost of the potato-producing areas of the Union 
oiily one crop per year is raised, but even here the ■ planting season, 
■varies.' .So,, ■'for instance, there' are areas in the,. Tranavaal, Orang,e 
jfree 'State 'and Fatal where potatoes' are planted chiefly' in 'Septem- 
ber /'October, ''so, that' the niain. crop ■''' matures "in .January /February,: 
•whe'rrtlie teinp.erature is still , 'high.' and conditions are, of 'such a n.af-ure', 
that '"it ■ is' practically, impossible to ..keep thO' seed-potatoes. over, in ,a 
fre'slx and, iir.m ' .condition ' until '"the ■ following'' planting ■■ season.". 'By. 
this .time ""'the, tubers ',' will .'’be .. old '.and','.' shrunken,, ..with, ',' shoots; 
: which will have' had 'to be" 'removed'' once, or; twicef.: .'Apart, fro'm; 
the possibility' \that' 'degenerative "'"■diseases ' may".^ be ''present: in '■.such' 
old seed-potatGes, maxim um yields cannot be expected as a, result 
of a change alonei It is a fact that seed-potatoes from which the 
shoots have been broken off. before planting will not only sprout 
later," ..but ;wil?'' ''also':"produee' more and..: therefore ..weak^ steins, than; 
'freshly, .sprouted ''^tubers.,':" The: plants :aIso,;m.ature,, earlier, ".with".'' the 
'result' that ''the 'yield, is" ■,'po,or. 

.In '.'the'' low-veld; ■'areas,;' 'which;-. are,.' .,free.sJrom.,', frost, 'potatoes': 
canD.ot be cultivated during the summer heat. They are therefore 
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planted during winter and the crop is lifted from September to 
November, so ' that even in those areas it is not possible to keep 
seed-potatoes ,, in good condition throughout the siiininer riioiiths 
for the next planting season. 

Keeping Seed-potatoes Fresh. 

In order to eliminate the harmful effect ^ which the raising 
of only one potato crop per year has . on the quality of seed-potatoes, 
viz. ageing, potato-farn}.ers must do all in their power to keep their 
tubers fresh as' long as possible. The higliveld. farmer must 
aim at planting that part of his crop w^icli must serve as seed- 
potatoes for the following' year as late, as possible, even though the 
danger 'of blight (AUernaria) and therefore poorer yields may be 
greater. If this is done the potatoes will ripen under /favourable 
"climatic conditions and the storage , period will be ' shorter and 
cooler than that to which the normal crop is subjected^ in these 
areas. In addition, care must be taken ■ that storage coiidiidoiis are 
correct. Storage in large heaps or in bags must be avoided. It 
is better to ^spread seed-potatoes out on trays in a cool, well-veiitilated 
store, or otherwise to keep them in crates. The aiin must be to 
keep the temperature as low as possible. 

Greening of Seed-potatoes. 

It is advisable that seed-potatoes undergo greening by exposing 
them to indirect light. Greening will cause seed-potatoes to 
develop a tougher skin and also to keep better. The sprouts will 
be 'short,, thick and sturdy -and not break off easily. "Where , the 
potato moth, is ' active, , care must, be ■ taken that the tuliers 
are not- attacked , by this pest. In spite of the above-mentioned 
precautionary meavsures . it ' is often in. the interest of producers, 
especially on the higliveld, to. obtain s(Hui -potatoes' ' from, elsewhere., 
namely, Government-certified seed-potatoes which are offered by seed-' 
potato growers*"' associations, 'and -which, as' a result of earlier or 
later planting, or as a result of the practicability of two cropvS per 
year, are still fresh and young. Seed-potatoes from some of the 
irrigation areas will, as far as this is concerned, meet the needs of 
both the highvekl and the lowveld . Seed-potatoes from the August / 
September plantings will, for instance, be ready for planting in 
the lowveld from April, whilst the autumn ci^op, which is planted ■ 
during January to the middle of February and lifted during the 
winter months, will be ready for planting in spring on the higliveld. 
,'I,n, .'certain areas, as e.g. at the' Vaalharte , and ' Eiet, Biver settle'inents, 
'the-,, usual procedure is to- plant, the' fi.rst crop in August /'September, 
that 'it - matures , towards the . end-... of ' November and ; the' first ' .half 
-.'-.o'f '.December. -..'.From'-t-his.' crop., seed-potatoes a're again pl'anted' during 
-January /February, for- .the „ .autumn' 'cro.p,..in, order ■ to /provide 
tnbers.'for.the.sp.riilgplantings.- 

.. Rest ..Period for Seed<-potato-es* 

Although in the real sense of the word seed-potatoes are not 
seeds, potatoes which are required for j^l^^ting purposes must also 
undergo a period of rest, as is usually, the case with seeds. In 
the ease of potatoes the rest period normally lasts from 4 to 12 
weeks, according to the variety and the temperature duriiig storage. 
The Dp-to-Date variety, which is the most iinportant in 
is especially slow in this respect and attempts are eometimes made 
to force seed-potatoes to sprout in order to have them ready for 
certain planting times. So, for instance, special steps must be 
taken at the Vaalhartz and Riet River settlements to get the crop 
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wliicli is^ lifted from Koveinber to the middle of December, ready for 
planting from January to the middle of February. 

Poor yields ate nsnally obtained when seed-potatoes which show 
no or few signs of growth are planted,' but owing to the short antnmii 
season planting cannot be postponed too long either. Farmers w^'ho 
plant fresh or nnspronted seed-potatoes usually obtain ' poor stands 
and therefore poor .yields. 

During the planting season the prevailing soil temperature is 
high and only seed-potatoes which will grow immediately stand the 
least danger of rotting. Such seed-potatoes will give rise to strong 
plants which can make the most use of the available soil moisture 
and will thus be well developed before the early frost. Rotting 
of the tuber during the early growing stages of the plant causes 
loss of vigour. It has been established experimentally that the plant 
can derive strength and nourishment from the seed" up to the time 
it reaches the flowering stage. If the mother-tuber is removed or rots 
before that time, the plant suffers. 

How to Obtain Two Crops per Year. 

For the above-mentioned areas the production of a profitable 
second potato crop thus, depends on a good and uniform stand, 
followed by uiiinterrnpted development and maturing of the crop. 
To ensure this, two ways are open: — 

(1) Certified seed-potatoes must be bought from areas in which 
the lifting season is such that the tubers are still fresh by 
January, but have already undergone the rest period. Seed- 
potatoes which have begun to sprout will immediately begin growing 
after planting. 

(2) The necessary steps must be taken to ensure that tubers 

from the first crop are suitably sprouted before planting. In order to 
lengthen period between lifting and the second planting 

and so obtain the necessary rest period, part of the spring crop 
can be planted earlier than usual, even thoiigh it runs the risk of 
being damaged by untimely frost. Such potatoes, which ripen a 
few weeks before the- rest of the crop, may serve exclusively as 
seed-potatoes for the autumn crop. 

To Promote the Sprouting of Seed-potatoes* 

As soon as the potatoes have been lifted, they must be stored 
in a suitable spot where they will not be exposed to direct sunlight, 
but where a moderate temperature can be maintained as uniformly 
as possible. If the temperature rises too high, rotting will ensue; 
if it is too low, sprouting will be retarded, A storage temperature 
of 70-80^ F. appears to be the best. It has been established That 
potatoes stored at such a temperature will germinate more quickly 
and more uniformly than those stored at a temperature lower than 
50^ F. or higher than 90^ F. The maintainance of humid air 
conditions also helps to promote sprouting, 

- ' Storage ' under, dry air conditions will cause the seed-potatoes 
to shrink and be less firm— a condition which retards the sprouting 
process. Seed-potatoes can, e.g., he packed in a layer in fine straw 
kept moist by regular wetting. Here, however, care must he taken 
that the layer of potatoes is not too thick or packed too tightly. 
As potato tubers are living parts of plants and as such also give 
off heat/ the heaps must he inspected regularly to see that the 
temperature does not rise too quickly, for such conditions may cause 
rotting. Another precautionary measure is to see that all surplus 
water drains off from the heap'* The seed-potatoes themselves mn^ 
not be wet. The right moisture conditions must be maintained 
during the whole storage period. ;. v- 
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Stimulants for Sprouting* 

Considerable attention lias already been devoted to tlie treatment 
of fresli potatoes witli cbemicals in order to force new groAvtli* Some 
researcb. workers bave obtained favourable results, but in practice 
the application of such treatments was not always possible. 

Under certain conditions acetylene gas gave good resiiltvS. Into 
a tank or other container with a capacity of more or less 24 gallons, 
pour 16 to 17 gallons of water and add f lb* calciimi carbide piece 
by .piece so that the acetylene gas generated may slowly bubble 
through the water and so dissolve. If the process' takes about 15 
uninutes the water in the container will be saturated with the gas. 
Then place a bag of uncut seed-potatoes in the solution and leave 
it there for. 4 to 5 hours. After removal, the seed-potatoes must 
immediately be planted in moist soil. If the soil is not right the 
treated potatoes can be kept between w-et bags for as long as a week. 
A. cool spot in the shade must be chosen for this work. 

(N*B. — ^Remember that acetylene gas is highly inflammable.) 

Cutting Seed-potatoes* 

Observations made at the Vaalhartz experiment station show 
very clearly that it is advantageous to cut seed-potatoes for the 
autumn crop, as can be seen from the following table* 


Table inclwating the 'percentage of sprouting plants. 




Percentage sproxitcd plants aft er - - 


Treat- 

ment.', 

Sisie of 
tSeed-potato. 

3 weeks. 

4 'weeks. 

5 weeks. 

0 .weeks. 

'1,2 we<jkB 
(!Pi,nal 
Hfcaml). 

',i 

'■ ■ 1"' ' 

2-oz, imout. 

% 

0-0 

0/ 

/o 

IT) 

•%. ■ 
1-9 

% 

2'!) 

%' 

' S4*7 

2 

4*-oz, "wbolc . . . , . . . . 

0*0 

0*0 

1*9 

2-9 

GS'S 

81, '8 

"' 'a 

4-oz. cut ill 2-oz, pieces 

1>0 
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The potatoes used were from tubers planted towards the 
middle of September 1943 and lifted on 22/12/43* Potatoes from 
this crop were kept in open trays in an ordinary store under a 
layer of straw. At the time of planting (28/1/44) they were still 
very fresh and no signs of sprouting were to be noticed* For treatmeiit 
(3) 4-ounce iseed-potatoes were cut lengthwise in equal pieces of 2 oz. 
each (as far as possible) p and the cut pieces were immediately pltoted 
in soil which had been irrigated the day before, 

From 'this'Tt" would .appear '-that the' sme , of "the /seed-potato is. 
immaterial/'^ .but where' the 4-.ounce- .seed-potato..' was. ''cut' in,' '.two, 
germination' ' w.as ^ promoted . and accelerated ■ 'to., a,' '..higli ', degree* '■ , /, 'Six 
weeks after planting, 65*5 per cent, of the seed-potatoes had appeared 
whereas only 2*9 per cent, of the 2 oz* and the 4-ouTn^e^ u 
potatoes had come up. Therefore, although the final stand was 
more or less the same with all the treatments after 12 weeks, when 
the first frost had fallen, treatment (3) promised the largest yield. 
It was also found that, under the prevailing cHmatie eoii^ 
of the 1944 autumn, the percCT^ cut seed-potatoes which^^ d 
not appear owing to rotting or other causes, was not higher than 
the percentage in the case of uncut seed-potatoes. This is 
in the figures for the final stand* 

It may also he added that relatively high daily maximum 

^ 568 [Continued on page ,572, 
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Straw Mulch for Summer Vegetables. 

^ Dr. V. A. -Wager, Acting Officer'-in-Cliarge^ Botanical Station, 

Durban. 

I N’ tlie coastal belt of Natal it is the general experience that 
^ vegetables are difficult to grow during the hottest summer months. 
The plants are usually small, often have an unhealthy colour, and 
produce no crop to speak of. , ' 

Insect pests and plant diseases are,- -of ■ course, always worse 
when temperatures and humidities' are^ high, but .thej' are not 
responsible for the poor growth in this area.. During ' midsummer 
the soil often becomes so hot that potatoes, for example, which 
are lifted in the late afternoon from a foot below the surface feel 
as though they have just been cooked. 



y Fig. ;1:.— Mealies showing ■' the .difieren^^ in growth ' 
due to the straw mukli on the right. 

Much of the coastal soil is a red sand. With a comhiiiation 
of high temperatures and copious rainfall--the annu average at 
Durban being over 50* inehes---what little humusv there may have 
been in the soil soon disappears^^ ' Hence the soil has very little 
•water-holding capacity, and as a result rapidly becomes, dry and 
hot. 

It was therefore reasoned that the ^ h^ was the cause of the 
poor growth, and that if the soil were kept cool with a covering 
of straw mulch, this would have^ a good effect. It certainly did, 
as was proved hy a simple experiment. 
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Results of ati Experiment* 

Mealies were planted in midsninmer in rows some ‘15 feet 
When the plants were a few' inches high, four rows were completely 
covered with cut grass to a depth of about 4 inches, so that only 
the tips of the mealies slioumd through. The next form rows were 
kept bare, four more covered row\s, and four bare, and a third repeti- 
tion. All other conditions were the same : soil, fertilizer, and water., 
The season was wet with hot days in between showers. Weeds \¥ere 
pulled out by hand throughout the planting as they appeared* The 
mealies with the grass cover seemed to shoot ahead from the start. 
They grew to a Eeight of '^8 feet, and had thick robust stalks; the 
leaves were a dark green colour, and the cobs were large. 



Fig. 2.^ — It is hard to believe that these brinjals or egg-plants 
are ail the same age. The plants on the right are large and 
robust as the straw kept the heat off the soil. 


Where the soil was bare, the mealies grew slowly, were stunted, 
and had a slightly yellowish colour. They reached a height of 
only about 5 feet, and had spindly stalks and small undersized 
■.cobs. ‘ ; 

The same results were apparent in all three repetitions, and the 
difference in the plants wms amazing. 

This experiment was also carried oitt with tomatoes in one 
instance, and brinjals in another. The hay was again added when 
the plants were a few inches high. After a mo^n^^ or so, visitors 
would hardly believe that the plants were all of the same age, for 
those with the mulch were three to four times the size of the adjacent 
ones in the hare soil. In these two experiments all the plants were 
watered whenever the soil appeared to be getting too dry. 

Ornamental plants in the ’flower garden also benefit greatly 
by this treatment, which, incidentally, saves a considerable amount 
of labour, since the mulch plants require watering far less frequently. 
Shrubs and trees also seem to improve when mulched. 

In all cases, however, care must be taken that the mulch is 
mot packed up against the stem of the plant, for this might cause 
Irptting. It should be an inch or so away. 
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Stkaw Mulch foe.'Summee Vegetables, 


It kas been, argued' that vegetable matter on the surface of 
the soil encourages white ants ’h These . pests usually do not 
attack growing plants/ however, but if they should eat the mulch, 
more can be added. They could also be discouraged by spraying 
the nmlch with arsenate of lead. 



Fig. ;J. — The small tomato plants on the left are in bare 
soil, whilst the adjacent ones hare- beneftted from the straw 
mulch. ' 

Any plant refuse will do for the surface covering: mulch from 
the humus pile in the corner of the garden, lawn or hedge clippings, 
pulled weeds, grass cut with a sickle from a neighbouring field, 
or, in the case of large towns, grass cut on street pavements. 

For large-scale gardening it would be impossible to cut enough 
grass for a useful mulch, but householders are certainly advised 
to try a surface straw mulch on their vegetables this coining summer. 


Price of Paratyphoid Vaccine. 


The Director of Veterinary Services notifies for general 
information that the price of paratyphoid vaccine has now 
been changed from 2cL per dose to 3d. per single dose and 4d. 
per double dose. This change has become necessary owing to 
the more concentrated vaccine now being manufactured. 

In ordering paratyphoid vaccine, farmers should note 
• this change in price in order to avoid delay in the despatch 
of the. vaccine. ■ , ■,'* ■' 


To Clemi /MvnoTS OT, Windrows wmier alone, or, water, mixed 
with a little borax, washing soda, ammonia or methyla'fc^ spirits. 
If soap is used, use as little as possible since it leaves a dull film on 
'the glasB/., Rinse a cloth in'oold water and wipe '.the'' .glass;, thoroughly, 
'Rub '.dry,' with; 8inoQ,tlr, so,ft cloth,, '.newspaper or.'., , chamois ,lea,the,r 
, Wliiting ' .'mixed ,', with , water; or' "'methylated ^'apirits ■ .can, , also', 'he 
■used,'.'. "It", give'S; '"a, 'marvellous:, shine, to the gla'SS. , 
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Hints on Seed-Potatoes : — icontifiupd fr<nii. pane 

temperatures occurred during the first six weeks after plaiitiiiga A„t 
a depth of 4| iiiclies — the depth at 'which the seed-potatoes were 
planted — the daily maximum temperatures varied from 86® F. tO' 
96® F, During 60 per cent. of. the days the niaximum te.raperatTire 
was ,92® F. or higher. 

Treatment of Cut Surface., 

It is not always advisable to' treat the cut surface of seed- 
potatoes, If the soil is -moist and cool (not waterlogged).^ as may be 
'the case under irrigatioiij the best procedure ivS to plant seed-potatoes 
iniin.ediately.’ Dnder no circumstances must cut pieces be left in 
heaps for a time, for’ this may have disastrous results. 

Where the possibility exists that the soil may be too d,i'y or warm 
during.the planting period, it is advisable to treat the cut pieces 
as follows in order to enable the cut surfaces to form a corky layer : — 

Place the cut seed-potatoes in thin layers and cover them with 
wet. hags' 'and a layer of straw in such a manner that surplus water 
will not collect. After 8 to 10 days the cut surfaces will have 
formed a soft, pliable, protective corky layer. The seed-potatoes 
are then ready for planting. 


Fertilizer for 1945. 

AS far as can be gauged at this stage, only, a slight iinproveineiit 
to 'a.' maximum of 20 'per cent, can be expected, in the 1,945 
supply jiosition as compared, with 1,944. The 1945 supplies^will in all 
probability meet' o.nly , about 60 'per cent.r of the , deniand and 'will ; 
theref ore have to be rationed once more. 


Farmers who submitted the required application forms for 1944 
■.and received permits, accordingly, need ma'ke no further a.^pi.'iIicatio'ii 
';lor 1945. The 1944 application forms of 'all siich farmers will , be 
'used for. their ,1945' allotments,, and every one will, 'in due course 
receive the required permits without asking for same. In most 
cases such 1945 permits will be mere duplicates of ‘those issued in 
' „'i9,44,, plus"' a percentage increase, in accordance" with' any i'.m'provement 
in the supply position. 

' fertilmer can he made available for expansion of existing 
farming operations. , Tj,ioBe, farmers %yho, actually, applied' for 'fer.ti.lijser' 
forT9'44,, hut ,.'wh'o' 'desire "to' ,'effect'''.minor.- "alterations .in' their : f a'lining 
::;,,operat.ions,',',an,d,''''consequ.en% require ''.other ' kinds' .'nf ■fertiliiae.r , fo,r, 
'"I.,945-,, '' .or those, who -.changed, .farms -and their addresses, 'should 'advise 
the Controller , of Fertilisers' ■■accordinglT' before the 'encl , of ■ October, 

jSTew application forms for 1945 will therefore oiily be is 
upon application to the CGiitroller, to^ those farmers who' are starting 
ne\y farming operations and to those who have not applied for 
fertilizer before. Such forms will be sent out early in September, and 
should be returned, duly^ completed, before 31 * October 1944, 
to the Controller of Fertilizer, Private Bag, Diiion Biiildings, 
,4Pfetoriav,',w . .t-: - 

(Controller of Fertilizers.) 
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Early Weaning of .Lambs for Saving 
Winter Cereal Pasture* 

S* W* Bosnian^ Assistant Professional Officer^ and H* C*. Boiismai 

Professional Officer^ Sheep and Wool Research Section^ College 

of Agriciiltiire^ Grootfontein, Middelburg, C*P* 

HEN lambs are produced on -an extensive scale for marketing, 
as fat lambs, ttie feeding of e^Yes and lambs reperesents an 
important item of cost. A preliminary experiment conducted at the 
(Irootfontein College mf Agriculture with a view to determining the 
extent to^, which production costs can be reduced by weaning the 
lambs at an early stage, revealed the following: — * 

_(1) It is possible tomffect a saving of more or less 20 per cent.,' 
in this respect by weaning the lambs at an age of 8 weeks instead 
of allowing them to stickle until they reach a marketable weight. In 
the experiment merino ewes with cross-bred lambs were used; the 
ewes and lainbvS were fed on a dry ration consisting' of lucerne hay 
and maize. No particular retardation of growth resulted from 
this treatiiieiit. ■ * , 

(2) (jood results can he obtained by w^eaning the merino cross- 
bred lambs at the age of 8 weeks and grazing them on winter 
cereals. ‘ ' 

The feeding of ewes with iamb at foot on a dry ration is, 
however, an iineconomic proposition since succulence has a stimu- 
lating effect on the milk production of the ewe. If the farmer 
thus utilizes winter cereal pasturage, he can expect Ms lambs to 
make more rapid growth and consequently his production cost on 
feed will he less than in the case of the dry ration. 

.As i*egards ]):iX)di:ietioii. costs on lambs subjected to the above 
two systems of control, the following figures are interesting : Bonsma, ; 
and Engela (i) found that ' if a dam and her lamb receive h 
daily ration o:l:‘ d lb* of Ixicerne hay -and ,1 lb. of maize, ' production 
costs of feed, to pro.duce s'ueh a lamb 'of 60 lb. — -a weight,' which' iS; 
reached within llS*4 days— amount to 198 .pence. Turpin, and"' 
Marais (“) found that the ' -grazing, costs per sheep amount to' 
34 '94 pence if the wheat ivS grazed three times a season. 

If, therefore, it is assumed that a merino ewe running on 
green pasture can imrse a crovss-hred lamb to a weight of 60 Ih. 
within 34 inontbs and that, a lamb dimng, this -period' iises'' |-''the'C 
amouiit of wheat consumed by. the ew*e, production costs ' of "'such,-' 
a lamb will ainou'iit'do 153' ]:)ence.. 

' 'In' both calculations 'labo-nr-'' costs'- in 'connection-, 'with feeding- 
-are -not included in' the, production' co.sts, nlse the difierence .between -' 
production ' costs in respect ,of theseytwq methods of control .will be 
even-'' -greater,, for the feeding^ o,| ''a Ary .-'ration to ewes 'requires much , 
'morn labour' than does , pastuidng '-.■■''Sheep^ , on^crops. Fencing costs 
are , included -in the a-bdve estimates.'';.' ,' "y'-: 

', ' In an' intensive system of . fat-lamb , pro'duction-, on,, gmen .pastures' 
under irrigation',' the* 'success,",, .of. ''the"' 'undertaking', ''m'ainly' , depends 
nil The"', '.rapid ,' growth ,' of' ",,,',the' ; lambs ■' ''until Ahey" .reacli',, ;'m'arketablq:-'''' 
weight, ,' , This .-rapid "growth' .of - fhe lambs'/rs, determined 'by th'C, 'type"';', 
'.-.'of ewe,.' her''<30-,ndi'tion,'' at' ."the time; ofd.ambing and" the '.feed,' available-' 
iro'tn- 'the ', time ''of lambing imtil .'the ,; marketing .of,' the lamb e-...,„; 

'(^) Fajw'ihg ,ra 'South- ArEiOA, Bept. ' 194i--^*‘--Weamng 'Lambs at .Varioa's ,A'g-e,s.,*’.,', : 
flPABMiNO IH' South 'ArETOA;, Sept. 103S—*'Orazihg-'. Winter Cereals, 'Fader Irrigate 

'■' '', :tbd'Kam> 0 “>rir, Costs.' of '.A ; '• ■ -y..'' , ' -"V'" 




In practice, lio^^eTer, green pastnres are, as a resnlt of climatic 
conditions and otlier factors, not always adeqxiate for niaintamin 
boti. ewes and Iambs until tbe latter reacb a good finish. 

In the Karroo such a critical period of scarcity mostly falls in 
July and August; as a result of the prevailing cold very little growth 
takes place during these months, which are appropriately termed 
'' dead There is thus a real danger of a grazing shortage occuiTing 
during the end of July and the beginning of AugUvSt unless winter 
:;S^reals",are' sown, early,:,, i,e., from ■■'February to: March',' and, 'several' 
camps are also available. 
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Eaely WEAyiHG OF Lambs fob Savihg W inter Cebeal Pastuee* 

Various metliods may be applied under practical conditions for 
bridging* tbe periods of scarcity. Ewes with lambs may^ for example^ 
be run for only 2 hours per day (1 hour in the morning and 1 
hour in the afternoon) on green pastures and for the rest of the 
day on good veld in an adjoining camp..^ Another method adopted 
on . a certain farm is to keep the ewes and lambs on the pastures 
until the latter can feed properly (i.e. until the age of 4 to 6 weeks) 
and then to separate them from the' ewes for the greater part of the 
day, allowing them alone on the pastures and runnihg the ewes on 
veld. In the afternoon the lambs are put with the ewe's and again 
separated from the ewes the next morning. This method has yielded 
good results with merino lambs. It allows the lambs the maximum 
use of green pasture and the ewes the opportunity for peaceful 
gracing without being “disturbed by suckling. It also brings about 
considerable economy as far as grazing is concerned, for the lambs' 
apparently grow as rapidly as when they are rim. with the ewes 
continuously, while the ewes do not feel the effect of suckling as 
much as would have been the case otherwise. The advantages of 
early weaning are outlined in the results of the above preliminary 
experiment (^). 

Suitable Age for Weaning and Saving of Pasture* 

The second experiment thus aimed at (1) determining the earliest 
age at which lambs from cross-bred merino ewes could be weaned 
without impairing the growth of the lambs, when both ewes and 
lambs are run on green pasture from the time the lamb is born or 
shortly afterwards and (2) approximately determining what could 
be saved on pasture. 

The experiment was carried out on wheat pasture during the 
winter of 1941. The ewes were all merino cross-breds — merino flock 
ewes mated to Dorset Horn, Border Leicester and Romney Marsh 
rams. The triangular-cross lambs used in the experiment were 
out of these ewes by Southdown rams. The experimental groups 
consisted of 11 ewes and 11 lambs each, and weaning took place as 
follows : — ' 

Group I.— Weaned at the age of 6 weeks (42 days). 

Group II. — Weaned at the age of 8 weeks (56 days). 

Group III.— Control, i.e. no weaning. 

The body weights of ewes and lambs were taken at fort- 
nightly intervals after a starvation period of 14 to 18 hours; the 
lambs were, however, allowed to run with the ewes and thus not 
prevented from suckling. When the lambs were weaned their weights 
too were taken and then the ewes were removed from the pasturage 

to veld. , , , /■ , ' ■ ( ; 

The lambs were slaughtered when their fortiiightlj weighiiigs 
showed a live weight of 60 lb. and more. Lambs weighing from 
56 to 60 lb. were also slaughtered if they had attained a good 

finish or if they had gained very little during the previous 

fortnight. Full slaughtering particulars Of all lambs were taken 
and the carcases graded according to the export standard require- 
ments for fat lambs. Use was made of a scoring card taking^ fat cover 
and conformation into account ; 50 marks were awarded in ^respect 
of each of these requirements and grading was then, carried out 
as 'follows ■; 

.'' Grade'' A, V6', marks, and more; Grade B,. 66'' to T5' marks;' Grade, Cr, 
56^ to" 65 ''marks while 'the'; carcases/'scoring: less ,, than '56, maTk„8..'"were; 
rejected'.,'.,, : 

A' BeBults of experiments carried oat at the Grootfontein College of Agriculture 
'■during .1943' will 'be published shortly..'' ■■. ■ ' . ■ ■ 
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There were not sufficient camps available for o.ccoiiiiiiodatiiig each 
.group separately with a view to ■determining the saving oil pasture. 
All ewes and, lambs were grazed together and the . pasture coiisiiniptioii 
thus calculated in. terms of sheep days. 

The saving on pastures was then calculated as f olhiws : —Froiii 
the iiiiniber of sheep-days for the control group of j:)eg'i.n.iiiiig 

from the time that the groups of 6 and 8 weeks respectively were 
weaned until the lamb reached a weight of 60 lb., was deducted the 
■difference in lamb-days 'between the 6- and 8- week groups and the 
control until the lamb reached a wnight of 60 ib. The writers are 
not aware of' any experimental data which , indicate the ratio between 
feed consumption of the lamb and the ewe on ^ unlimited green 
pasture. Consequently the appi’oxirnate consiiniption of the lambs 
'..was assessed as follows: 4 lamb-days, from birth to a weight of 60 
ib,.,„ were taken as equivalent to 1 sheep-day; this average was. adopted 
since the feed consumption of the lamb at a very early age is pra- 
tically nil, whereas it amounts to about 50 per cent, of that of the ewe 
when the weight of the lamb approaches 00 Ih. • The loss in pasture 
as a result of the fact that it took the weanling groups longer to 
reach the 60 lb. mark, was calculated on the assiimptioii tliat tw'o 
laiiih-dayS' are equivalent' tn one sheep-day since at that stager the 
weight of the lambs of the weanling groups is comparatively near 
the (>() 11). mark. 


The effect of the saving on pasture is illustrated by the following 
example: The control group reached the 60 Ih. mark in 91 clays 
and the 6 week group in 12f3 days. The eoiisuinptioii period in 
grazing .days of the control group then equals 91. sheep-days per 

, ....gj, - , .. 

'••ewe + ,''^Csheep)-days .per lamb.- 113*75. sheep-days.. In 91 days the 

91 

consumption , of the 6-w-eek. group ivS 42 sheep-days per ewe + ' sheep- 


.■days' per ,lamb,= 64 *75 sheep-days. 

.....In arldition, the lamb, cluring -this period cainsinnes ■ feed^ for a 
further (123-91) “32 days and for this- period 2 lamb-days were 
regarded as equivalent to. l-^ sheep-day.. , Ooiiseqiiently, the total 


con’sumption 


period per lamb was 64*75 4- 


32 

■2 


==80*75' shdep-days. 


., 'The. pasture -naviiig,. .expressed ' as- ■ a. percentage in.' .the case of 

'.. . .■,.^ - '.--/..v. I13.75-8b*.75x'100.''' na 

•the- ■D-week„ group', ' .was' then rb . iollow\s.': — =: 29, 

■■'.■ ^ 11,3 '■To 


.' Results ' and ' Commentt . 

1* Growth of Lambs. 

The average foi'tuightly weights of the three groups of lambs 
and also the calculated age in days at which the 60 lb. marie was 
reached is given in Table 1 (A). The weights were calculated on 
■a basis of exact fortnightly intervals and the age at wliicli a live 
weight of 60 lb. was reached, was also calciilated according to the 
individual growth graphs of the lambs, which are given in graph 1. 
iFor consumption the dai.a of the previous experiment (1) are given 
in Table 1 (B) for purpo.ses of coinparison. 

In comparing the results of .the two experiments the following 
' factors should be taken into account. 

(a) Feed . — In this experiment, Groups I to 111 [Table 1 (A)] 
were kept on winter cereals from the time the larrih was horn until 
it was slaughtered, whereas the animals of the previous experiment 
{Table 1 (B) in each case received a dry ration of lucorne and 
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Early Weaning of Lambs fob Saving Winter Cereal Pasture, 


Table 1.— (A) Summary of Lamh Weights. 


Group, 

No. 

of 

lambs. 

Treatment of lambs. 

i 

i 14 
;days. 

A 

28 

days. 

verage 

42 

days. 

weigl 

56 

days. 

it at £ 

, 70 
days. 

ig<3 of- 

84 

days. 

98 

days. 

112 

days. 

Average 
calculated 
age in days 
within 
which a 
weight of 
60 !t>. was 
reached. 




lb. 

lb. 

lb. ! 

lb. 

lb. 1 


Ib, 

lb. 


I 

11 

Weaned at the age of 












6 weeks 

16*9 

23*7 

31*8 

35*4 

40*1 

46*1 

51*8 

57*0 

123 

II 

11 

Weaned at the age of 



i 









8 weeks 

17*5 

26*1 

34*9 1 

42*4 

47*0 

52*8 

57*7 



109 

III 

11 

Control : Not weaned.. 

16*7 

26*3 

34*8 

42*8 

49*8 

57*5 „ 

64*8 

— j 

91 


Table 1 (B). 


Group. 

No. 

1 of 
lambs. 

Treatment of lambs. 

Average iveight at age of— 

Average 
calculated 
age in days 
within 
which a 
weight of 
60 it), was 
reached. 

1-2 

wks. 

1 7-8 

1 wks. 

8-9 

wks. 

9-10 

wks. 

|10-11 

wks. 

11-12 

wks. 

!12-13 

wks. 

17-18 

wks. 




lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

r lb. 


T 

7 

Weaned at the age of 8 












weeks 

14*3 

30*9 

33*4 

34*7 

36*8 

39*6 

41*4 

57*1 

1 126*0 

II 

6 

Weaned at the age of 












10 weeks 

16*1 

33*4 

35*9 ' 

39*1 ' 

41*3 

43*7 

47*0 

63*2 

118*7 

in 

6 

Weaned at the age of 












12 weeks 

15*1 

32*8 

35*3 

38*0 1 

89*9 

43*3 

46-3 

61*3 

118*5 

XV 

7 

Control : Not weaned. 

14*6 

31*6 

34*4 

36*2 

39*2 

43*1 

45*6 

60*5 

118*4 

V (a) 

3 

Weaned at the age of 












8 w'eeks. 

14*8 

36*8 

39*2 

41*3 

44*0 

47*8 

53*0 

66*2 

104*7 ' 

V (6) 

3 

Weaned at the age of 












10 weeks 

14*7 

34*7 

37*2 

39*5 

40*3 

42*0 

44*8 

59*3 

119*7 

V (c) 

3 

Weaned at the age of 












12 weeks. 

16-0 

37*3 

39*8 

42*6 

44*5 

49*0 

53*3 

66*5 

110*7’ 


make, except in tke case of group T (a), (b) and (c) wliere tlie lambs 
were placed on winter cereals after weaning. 

(6) Breeding.— In the previous experiment tlie ewes, were all 
merinos with, cross-bred lambs. In this experiment cross-bred merino 
ewes were used with Southdown triangular-cross lambs. 

If the growth graphs, and especially the age in days at which 
a live w'^eight of 60 lb. was reached are compared, it is remarkable 
that the lambs of this group grew much more rapidly than 
those of the previous experiment (control groups and 8-week weanling 
groups). These results, therefore,^ prove that feeding and breeding 
have a partieiiiarly important bearing on the rapid growth of lambs. 

This fact emphasisies the necessity for oollecting experimental 
data with a view to determining whether it is indeed possible to 
wean lambs which have made, rapid growth from birth, at an earlier 
Tige than 8 . weeks. 

2. Growth of Lambs Prior to Weaning. 

As regards the growth of lambs prior to weaning, the following 
facts are revealed ■ ' ' ' 

(a) At the age of 14 days the weights of the various groups 
showed no particular 'differences. ' 

(b) At the age of 42 days the average weights of Q-roups I, II 
and III 'were 34*9 and'"34*8 lb., respectively— a small; difference 
in favour of Groups II and III as compared with Group I. 

The difference must be ascribed to individual variations in the 
'.'growth of lambs' ^ 'within: the groups'.'., : 

(c) The growth of the lambs from birth to tlie age of 42 days in 
all three groups may be regarded as satisfactory for fat lambs. 
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3* Growtii of Lambs Subsequent to Weaning* 

As can be -expected, tlie most critical period' in the growth of 
weanlings is during the first two weeks after W'eaiiing.^ This is 
due to the fact that the lamb then has to fend for itself without the 
aid of its dam, and so has to adapt itself to new feeding conditions* 
Flow far the lambs succeeded in bridging this critical period is 
reflected in their later growth ' np to marketable weight. This 
growth is anaJlyzed in Table II. 


Table II . — Comparison of growth of Yariom Groups. 


Average increase in weight. 

Gro'i'ip I. 

Group II 


‘ ■ lb. 

lb. 

During fortnight prior to weaning 

■ 8-1 

7*5 

Control group for corresponding period 

8*5 

8*0 

During fortnight after weaning. 

3-6 

4*7 

Control group for corresponding period 

8*0 

7-0 

From -weaning till age of 98 days 

20-0 

! ■ 16-4 

Control group for corresponding period. 

30*0 

22-0 

Average daily increase in weight from the age of 14 days to 



weaning. 

■ 0*53 

0*59 

Average daily increase in weight for control during corresponding 
period 

0*05 

0*02 

Average daily increase in weight from weaning till age of 98 days. 

0*357 

0*364 

Average daily increase in weight for control during corresponding 
period..... i I 

0*54 

" 0*52 


From Table II it appears — 

(а) that during the fortnightly period immediately Before wveaii- 
ing the lambs in all three 'groups showed a good, inc-rease in wnight; 

(б) that during the fortnightly period following immediately 
oil weaning a considerable retardation in the rate of growth of the 
two weanling groups is observed. This retardation is more pronounced 
in the group weaned at the age of 6 weeks than in that weaned at the 
■age of 8 weeks. 

(o) that during the period from weaning till the age of 98 days 
both weanling groups made less growth than the control group. The 
average daily increase in weight in respect' of the groups which 
were weaned at the age of 6 weeks was less than that of the group 
weaned at the age of 8 weeks. 

/ From-' the above;it is. clear,-' therefore, 'that the weaning of lamb's 
-;'had' a generaFretarcling infl the rate of growth; Consequently 

.a- statistical ./analysis ' of''' w^M^ a'- su-mmar 3 r':is- given in Table' III, 
was made/of the' period, ■.witMn which /a.Vlive'''' weight , 0 'f 60 lb. was', 

.-■ reac,he,d-'-c,"''' ■ . ' ' 

"■ ,AGco,rding to .this ' vstatistieal .analysis it "appears that the ' g,ix)wth ',' 
qf the ■■lambs.'.was.-s'.ignMcantly. affected ' b^^ weaning at the age of (>. 
weeks, ^ whereas weahing-.,,.at .'The: .age'.' .of .',8weeks had no 'aignifi,caiit ' 
retarding effect in this respect. 

On closer 'examination of the figures it is foiiiid, however/ 
the groups themselves show considerable variation in weights in 
respect of lambs ^ at' the ages of 6 and 8 weeks. Cohsequently these 

ngtires were subjected to a further statistical analysis with a view 
to determining whether there is any correlation between the weight 
oi the lamb at weanmg and the number of days it takes to reach 
a live weight of 60 Ih. 

. anali^sis: ,■ appears ,in > Table:, IV. : 
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Table TTL,— Summary of Statistical Analysis of Period in -Days 
in tvliich a U/oe Weight of 60 Z6. loas reached.. 


Groups 

com- 

pared. 

‘ Treatment. 

Average 
period 
within 
which a 
weight 
of 60 ib. 
was 

reached . 

Dif- 

ference. 

P. 

Value. 

Signifi- 

cance. 

I and II 

Weaned at tlie age of 6 weeks 

Days. 

123 

Days. 



i 

Weaned at the age of 8 weeks 

109 

14 

o 

A 

Insignifi- 

II and 

Weaned at the age of 8 weeks 

109 - 



cant. 

III 

Control — ^not weaned 

91 

18 

P>. 05 

Almost sig- 

I and 

Weaned at the age of 6 weeks 

123 



nificant. 

in 

Control — not weaned 

91 

32 

P<. 01 

Significant. 


Table IV . — Correlation hetiveen Weight at Weaning and. Time 
required to reach a Lwe Weight of QO lb. 


No. of 

ment . 

amoiak. 


Measure of 
independent 
factor X. 


Corre- 


lation Value 

Coeffi- of P. 

cient. 


Coeffi- Com- 
cient. parison. 


Lambs., , , 


22 


Weight of lamb at 
weaning 



R<01 




Y«196‘22. 

~2*19X 


Prom the above it will be observed that a sigiiificaEt negative 
colleration exists between the weight of the lamb at weaning 
and the number of days within which such a lamb reaches a weight 
of 60 lb. i.e., the heavier the lamb at weaning the shorter the period 
it requires to reach the 60 lb. level. 

In view of the close correlation between the weight of the 
lamh at weaning and the nnmber of days which it needs for attaining 
a marketable weight, it is desirable to choose the time for weaning 
on a basis of weight rather than on a basis of age. Moreover, it 
will be more practicable to wean all lambs above a certain weight 
than at, a certain age. , ' ' 

, , ; 4* Slaughter Results. . ■' ■ 

The slaughter data of the lambs are given in Table T. 


Table Y. Summary, of Slaughter Data of Lambs. 



' '' ■' 

.Average 
' age,' at ' 
slaughter. ' 

■ , , ' j 

■ ■ ■„■■■ i 

',, ', ' ■ ,1 

■ , Average ■ 
slaughter 
, 'Weight. , 

Average 

warm 

carcase 

Average ' 
slaughter 
percentage. 
Warm 
carcase 
on empty 
body 
weight. 

'■■ average ', 
fat' 
distri- 
'.butioA’, ' 

, .''A over ",. , 
,,^back 
■ .'.ihuscle.,',. 

. .Grading ■ 

' - % : 

Group., 1 

weights 
(inclusive of 
kidneys 
and kidney 

■' .'■fat).''.; 

r' 



" .Days.,' ' 

'132,''''„ ■, 

■'"•''lb.'' 
:,\62»l ''' ■ 

28-4 


'cm..,, 

0*22"' 

I""' 55 '' 

'.45,'',,' 



' ',,'64*6, 

30-9 

' ■6,7-*2 '' 

'0*"23','"' 

Y3 

,'"'27' ■■ 

-TII' ■■ 

■A 113 

" 71-4' '■'■" 

36^8 

1 '•■'',58-'4 ',■'■•■ 

':■ ''0*'34'' 
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From Table V it is clear tliat tbe lambs of tbe weanling* groups 
were in all respects inferior to 'tliose of tbe coiitroL Tlie 6- week 
gTOTip was inferior to tbe 8-week group. It is of practical importance 
tkat the lambs of the -weaning groups produced, carcases much lighter 
than those of the control group in spite of the fact that they were 
older. A further fact which merits special attention is that early 
weaning* also adversely affected the grading of carcases. 

The 'growth 'graphs and particularly the slaughter data of 
the two weanling groups tend to show that, if the production of prime 
lambs is aimed aty the weaning of iambs cannot 'be recommended. 

Weaning of lambs at such, early ages as 6 to 8 weeks will prove 
a policy of great practical ' importance not so much in ' the case of 
fat lambs as in that of merino lambs. With the latter the only 
requisite is a well-growing condition. ' Conseqnently it is thought 
that,,, when grassing becomes ‘ poor, both ewes and lambs will profit 
if the lambs are weaned .at this age and then moved to green pasture* 


Saving of Pasture by Early Weanmg of Lambs. 

A calculation of the grasjing saved is given in Table YI. 
Table Y1.— Calculation of Pasture saved per Etve %vith Lamb, 


Groups ■ 
com- 
pared. 

i 

m, of 
ewe days 
OB „ grazing 
until lamb 
reaches 
weight of 
60 It). 

EJifference 
ill sheep 
days saved 
ill favour 
of wean ling 
group with 
, refetenoe 
to ewe. 

Age of 
lamb when 
reaching 
the OO-lb. 
mark. 

Bilference 
in sheep 
days saved 
in favour 
of control 
with 
reference 
to lamb. 

Net 

' sa'ving. 

1 

.Percentage 
■pasture 
saved by 

1 weaning. 

I and ' 

' 42 

49 

Bays. 

123 

16 

Blioep days.' 
33 

29 

III 

91 


91 

— . 

— 

•— 

Hand 

56 ■ i 

35 

109 i 

9 

’ 20 

■ 22 - 9 ; 

III 

, 91 " 

, . ■ 

91 

— ' 

— 



[The niimber of sheep‘-days required to obtain, a good fiiiis.h 
in a lamb, is the sum of the number of days which the control 
ewe will imn with the control lamb on pasture (from birth until 
a weight of 60 lb. is reached. 4 Lamb-days are considered the 
equivalent of 1 sheep-day. The control took M days. The .number 

' 91 '' '' '' ' '' ' 

of B'hee,p,-days==91;+,*^ 113 -TO:. / - The number of ' sheep-days ' lost .'as ' a 

result ' of ' weaning is . thC'' difference 'between the : weanling group and 
the. eontrol (2^ lamb-days. ".were' 'considefed". equivalent' to"' 1 sheep- 
day: 'since'' at' this stage '.the'" . weight ''"of ..the... la approached, the .60 lb* 
mark.)',']', ■ 

, Prom Table 'Y'l 'it '''"appears ' that the " saving .effected' .in • pa.sture. 
by weaning at an age of six weeks, as compared with the control 
amounts to 29 per cent, as against 22*9 per cent, when the lambs are 
weaned at the age of 8 weeks. 

On the same land where this experiment was carried out the 
average carrying capacity of ''wheat', was: I'S*. 4 .sheep ' per ,'morgen 'for 4 
"months over a period of 5 years. This mean'S'.,:,that a,'','eonsiderabl'e; 
saving can be effected on pastures by weaning lambs at an early 

'y„ .y.;. 


589 


IGontinued on page 583. 
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Land Service Tackles Soil Erosion^ 

J. J. Strydom, Extension Officer, Frankfort. 

'T'HE Land Service Association of Frankfort recently held a camp 
in this district. _ Such a camp can be regarded as a new develop- 
ment in our campaign against soil erosion. The main idea is to 
impress upon the younger generation the danger of soil erosion 
and to enlist their services. They should he prepared not only to 
hear, read and talk about soil erosion but also to handle a pick and 
shovel, _ and to use the plough and tractor in fui-therance of the 
campaign. 



Fio. 1. — Contour channel ploughed according to the island method ; 
almost 2 feet deep. 

To-day very few people are unaware of tlie fact tEat soil erosion 
implies tEe gradual removal of our most fertile soil, wEicE constitutes 
our most valuable national asset, Ey agencies sucE as water. MucE 
more remains to be done, however, before it can be definitely stated 
that tbe nation Eas taken tEe bull by tEe Eorns, because our efforts 
are by no means sufficient for arresting tEe danger. A certain 
farmer recently stated that Ee was prepared /b prophesy . tEat in 
tEe near future a farmer would not be judgrA by Eis bank balance 
but by sucE facts as tEe presence or absence of contour banks on 
Eis cropping lands and judicious or overgrazing of Eis veld. 

TEis camp was pitcEed during tEe April school Eolidays bn 
tEe farm Tonteintjie, owned by Mr. Fanie 'Burgers, and during 
tEe September EGlidays anotEer will be pitched somewEere in tEe 
Heilbron district. It was gratifying to see Eow tEe young people 
enjoyed tEe camping out. TEe number wEo participated was tEirty- 
four, including’ four young ladies, wEo undertook tEe cooking. 
All were animated by tEe great idea tEat they personally were doing 
sometEing towards healing tEe wounds whicE foolisE Eumahity haa 
Inflicted; on mother eartE;^^:^ 

It .is appropriate to point out tEat our young people too are 
concerned about tEe future of our country and are by no means 
as easy-going as many would like us to believe. The organizers 
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of tlie land' service camp have found' that as soon as the young 
people learn the object of the movement they are , quite prepared 
to co-operate. As a result of, their zeal the camp was contmiially 
visited .by their parents, friends and others interested. Even people 
who do not derive their living direct from the soil came to .study 
the method applied in combating soil ■ erosion. Consequently the 
public gained a good idea of land contouring and of the methods 
of making contour banks by m.eans of the ploug'h^and also of the 
measures which can be taken to promote the silting of sloots, so 
that in their area the Department of Agricnltnre and Forestry will 
only be too willing to assist. The following are a iew hints which 
will contribute towards the success of such a camp. 

Necessary Orgatikatioii. 

(1) The provisional committee should consist of: chairman, 
secretary and 5 farmers. They do the recruiting work, make arrange- 
ments for housing/ food, implements, etc. 

(2) A sympathic farmer on whose farm the camp can be pitched 
and who is prepared to give every possible assistance. The rest 
may be obtained from his neigbonrs. The most suitable farm is 
one to which transport can easily be arranged and on which a wide 
range of work can be performed. 



Fig. 2. — donga caused by erosion and running right through a 
cultivated land. 

(3) Make provision for recreation by way of lectures, music, 
songs, folk dances, etc.^ Every member who can handle a musical 
instrument must bring it. A few ladies who undertake the cooking 
can do much towards creating thV right atmosphere. 

(4) The campers should choose their own leaders for arranging 

camp activities, time-tables, etc. ^ 

(5) Plans for anti-soil erosion works are drawn 

expert, so that they may be technically correct and have a maximum 
educational value. The expert must be in position to pay a personal 
visit to the camp with a view to explaining the plans and to ensure 
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that they are carried out correctly. He must be interested in the 
combating of soil erosion and be able to arouse the interest of all 



Fig. 3. — Round tlie flesh-pots of Egypt’’. 

witli wiiom lie comes into contact. The realization of the real 
objective in camping will thus to a large extent depend on him. 


Early Weanitig of Lambs for Saving 

Winter Cereal Pasture: — icontimied from %mge sso. 

Summary and Conclusions. 

1. Weaning cross-bi'ed lambs at an age of 6 weeks retarded 
their growth; their carcases had to be graded lower than those of a 
com.parable group which was not weaned, 

3. Where lambs were weaned at the age of 8 weeks the set-hack 
suffered in body-weight gains was insig,iiificant. 

3. Wben lambs are weaned at ages of 6 and 8 weeks the 
saving effected on pasture is 29 per cent, and 22*9 per cent, respec- 
tively. In the previous experiment on a dry ration about 20 per cent, 
was saved on feeding costs by weaning the iambs at an age of 8 
weeks. . V;" 

4. The advantage gained by weaning early is partly neutralized 
by^ the fact that the lamhs do not attain the finish desired at a 
weight, of, 60' lb. or’ more, ^ 

5. There is a significant /negative correlation between the 

weight of the Iamb at weaning and the number of days within 
which' it '''attains- a P<*01). , 

6. With a view to early weaning, weight is recommended as a 
better basis for weaning tha|i age. 

7. Early weaning is more desirable and practicable in the case 
of merino lambs than in the ease of cross-bre'd prime lambs. 


Remoml Of TAme Iri Kettles.— Vom little dilute solution of 
hydrochlorio acid into the kettle and leave it tindisturbed untik^^t^^^^ 
acid has dissolved the lime, Repeat the process if necessary. Wash 
and rinse the kettle thoroughly before use. 
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Dry and Wet Gallsickness. 

Drs^ R. Clark^ S. J* v* d* Walt aixd J* W. Groenewaldi 

Research Officers, Onderstepoort* 

^HE term gallsickness ”, in various combinations,^ is used by 
farmers to denote a variety of .diseases. Veterinarians nsnally 
consider gallsickness to be synonymous with anaplasmosis, and drunk 
gallsickness with heartwater. Dry and wet gallsickness, however, have 
nothing to do with anaplasmosis or heartwater, but are^ diseases in 
which digestive disturbances occur as a result of the ingestion of 
large quantities of dry feed of low nutritive value. Where the diges-» 
tive disturbances result in constipation, the term “ dry gallsickness ” 
is .used, and where they result in diarrhoea, the term ^‘‘wet gall- 
sickness ” is used. . As will he shown in the course of this article, 
the digestive disturbances form only a part of the pictiire of the 
disease. The disease is actually the result of malnutrition which 
leads especially to an energy de&iency. 

Reason for Severe Stock Losses* 

It is well known that severe losses among stock occur in South 
Africa every winter from poverty. Eveiy farmer knows that when 
an animal does not receive sufficient food it gradually loses weight 
and, if the underfeeding continues long enough, it will eventually 
die of ■ weakness. What is not so generally realized , however, Ls 
that an animal may die of undernourimiment long before it is actually 
in poor condition,^ When this happens, the real caxise of death 
is usually not realized, and some disease or other is often suspected. 
In order to understand how an animal can die of starvation wffien 
still in good condition, we must understand some facts of the working 
of the body. 

Body Requirements. 

The animal body is like an engine: it btirns fuel, which it 
derives from the food, in order to produce the heat and energy 
required to keep it tV running The amount of fuel required to 
keep the body going depends very largely on the state of the animal, 
climatic conditions, and the work done. Young growing animals 
and pregnant or milking females naturally need a large amount of 
extra food. Walking also uses up a large amount of energy. Food 
must also be used to maintain the body temperature, and this requires 
a considerable amount of energy when the weather is cold. Long- 
sustained fright or excitement "also increases the energy output, as 
is shown by the way stock often lose weight on a train journey at 
a rate out of all proportion To the time they may have been without 
fqbd, j During' -such ■ a train,. ^journey ^ .the 'animals ■ usually remain' 
standing, thereby also increasing the energy output. 

When the food intake exceeds the body requirements, the animal 
tends to put on weight by building up extra muscle and fat, whm^ 
act as a store of nutriment and which can be drawn upon by the 
animal in time of need. When the amount of material required 
by the body exceeds the intake, the animal uses these reserves of 
energy-producing substances to make good the deficiency. These 
body reserves can be divided into three classes namely, carbo- 
hydrates (mainly sugars), fats, and protein (largely muscle). All 
these classes of material can be nsed by the body for the production 
of energy, b\it only the sugars can abt as fuel for the muscles, and 
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tliere lias to be a certain amount of sugar in tbe blood for life to 
continue. On an inadequate diet, tlierefore, the animal will first 
use up its reserve of carbohydrates. ■ When this is exhausted, it 
must convert the other’ stored materials into sugar. We will now 
consider the classes of stored energy-producing substances separately. 

(a) The carbohydrate reserve ^ — The main storehonse for sugar is 
in the liver. As 'the sugar in the hlood is burned up by the muscles 
it is replaced from the liver, whose store will decrease and soon 
become exhausted, unless there is a constant flow of new , carbo- 
hydrates from the digestive tract. The store of carbohydrate in the 
body is not very great. At Onderstepoort, for instance,, it has been 
found that a’pregnaiit sheep can use up all its reserve in from three 
to five daj^s. The same would probably apply even to non-pregnant 
animals which are exposed, to severe cold or which have to perfo,rm 
a considerable amount of muscular excercise, such as walking. 

(b) The fat reserve . — ^Fat does not act as a source of carbo- 
hydrate for the body, but can be burned up for, the production of 
heat. This is one reason why fat animals can stand cold so well, 
the other being that the layer of fat \inder the skin acts as an 
insulator and prevents the loss of heat from inside the body.* When 
too much fat is burned at once it cannot all be fully destroyed, and 
the half-burned fat circulates in the blood and acts as a poison. 
We may compare this process of combustion with that which occurs 
in a paraffin stove. When the wick is at the correct height and the 
right amount of paraffin is being burned, there is a strong flame and 
plenty of heat, but when the wick is too high and too much paraffin 
is present, the flame sip-okes, ' The smoke would, represent the poison- 
oxis substances in the blood mentioned above. This is the reason 
why, -strange as it may seem, it is safer to starve an animal that 
is in normal condition than one that is very fat. This was shown 
in a recent experiment at Onderstepoort. When six very fat and 
six normal sheep were put on a diet of poor quality dry grass, the 
fat ones all died suddenly within a month, while still in very good 
condition ; the others merely lost weight slowly, and nine months 
later were very poor but still alive and healthy. An animal . can 
usually use its stored fat in vsafety, however, unless it has to be used 
very quickly. The disease of pregnant ewes known as domsiekte 
is caused in this way. Here the requirements of the body are very 
large, owing to the state of pregnancy, and any disturbance in the 
feeding of the ewe may cause domsiekte, especially if the animal 
is in good condition. *A similar condition may arise in very fat 
stock which are being railed to market, 

(o) The protem Protein, which is stored mainly as 

muscle, can also be used to provide either sugar or energy direct, 
but for this purpose it must first be broken down. Part of tlie 
protein (the nitrogenous portion) is excreted bf the kidneys ^ and 
the rest is used or converted into sugar. The excretion of the waste 
portion, however, throws an extra load on the kidneys and, if the 
process takes place too rapidly, these products may accumulate in 
the blood and cause poisoning. ' 

The body can, therefore, use its stored energy, but only at a 
certain rate^ without danger,: The\-speeed at ^ which the ' stored materials; 
must he broken down wilP depend on t^^ difference between the 
amount' of, .energy required and. that 'being "taken: inPhe: food. Whern 
this gap is not too large, the animal will get thinner by the dis- 
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appearance of fat -and muscle, and tliis process can g‘o on until tliere 
is practically iiotliing left, i.e. until the animal is^only “ skin and 
bone If the gap between expenditure and intake is too great, how- 
ever, death may result long before this stage has been reached. It 
must be remembered that this position can arise either as a result of 
a very high expenditure or a very low intake, or as niostly happens, 
from 'both. Thus veld that might jceep cattle going in nlild winter 
weather, may suddenly prove quite inadequate during very cold 
weather, rain or snow, or the dry sheep. .may be quite all right and the 
heavily pregnant ewes may get domsiekte. 

Digestive Disturbances* 

It must be remembered that the food is of very little value to 
the body until it has been digested and absorbed. In other Avoids, 
if digestion stops, the animal will starve. This is of especially great 
importance in the ruminants (cattle and sheep). During the winter 
a large proportion of the grazing consists of fibre, and this cannot 
be digested by. the animal direct, but must first be broken down by 
micro-organisms (yeasts and bacteria) in the paunch. ^ These organ- 
isms, however, cannot live on fibre alone, and as the diet becomes 
poorer, they tend to decrease in numbers until finally the normal 
fermentation in the paunch may cease entirely. The contents of 
the paunch may then become a dry solid mass, the animal ceases 
to chew the cud, and loses its appetite. As the plant fibre is no 
longer being broken down, course pieces of it pass into the intestines 
where they may become packed, causing constipation, or they may 
cause diarrhoea by irritation. Once this stage has been reached^ the 
intake of the bod}^ falls to practically nil, while, in the case of 
diarrhoea, the output is increased by the loss of mucus and possibly 
blood. 

With the foregoing facts in mind, it may be easier to under- 
stand the following description of w’^hat may actually happen to 
stock during the winter. Most of the deaths clue to underfeeding 
naturally talm place in winter and are more common on the high- 
veld, owing to the poorness of the grazing on the one hand and the 
high expenditure of energy on the other. This extra need for energy 
is due to the cold and’ the increased exercise necessitated by the 
Search for food and often also for water. 

Animals thqt have recently been moved are the most likely to 
suffer, both because of the extra expenditure of energy while trek- 
king, or, if railed, by the nervous tension as well as the fact that, a 
change of diet and surroundings may cause a loss of appetite and 
digestive disturbances. 

Usually there %re no losses, until digestive disturbances set in. 
Under most conditions the intake of the animal, small as it may 
be, is sufficient to_ allow the body to use its reserves in safety so that 
nothing more serious than a gradual loss in weight occurs. Once 
the _ digestion is affected, however, the animal is thrown entirely 
on its already depleted reserves and death may take place in a few 
days. It may be argued that in such cases the animals actually die 
of the digestive trouble, which is in a sense true, but the fact is 
that the digestive disturbances are tbeniselves due to the poor diet. 
Furthermore, should such trouble arise when the animal is in normal 
condition, it would probably not prove fatal. 
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Syfiiptoms . — The first symptoms observed are digestive disturb- 
ances. The appetite is impaired whilst the affected animals either 
develop diarrhoea or become constipated. The diarrhoea may be . 
bloody and in the case of those animals which are constipated, the , 
faeces may be covered with mucus 'and even blood. The animals 
rapidly lose condition and the eyes become sunken, due to the dis- 
appearance of fat from the tissues surrounding the eyeball. Due 
to anaemia the mucous membranes are pale. The anaemia may be 
aggravated by internal parasites.' The pulse is rapid and strong. 
The contents of the paunch are firm, whilst the movements of the 
paunch are weak or absent. Some of the affected animals may be 
inclined to charge. Before death the affected animals go down and 
may struggle violently so that severe bruising may result. Cases 
have been observed in which one horn was driven deeply into the 
soil as a result of repeated efforts to rise. 

Some animals die suddenly, whilst the majority are ill for a 
few days. Others may be ill for weeks. Few animals, recover. 

Post mo7^tc)n appearances . — Extensive bruising may be observed. 
The mucous membranes are pale and the blood watery. There* is 
practically no fat in the carcase, hut there is usually very little mus- 
cular atrophy. Fluid is present in the body cavities. The lungs 
are redder than normal. The contents of the paunch are relatively 
dry. The leaf Astomach may he impacted. The foxxrth stomach, if 
not empty, contains coarse undigested material. The folds of the 
fourth stomach may be swollen and the mucous membrane may be 
reddened. The mucous membrane of the small intestine, which is 
usually empty, may be reddened. The large intestine may he empty 
and contain Ixard masses of faeces, whilst its mucous membrane may 
be reddened. 

Diseases which m&y he confmed with the above disease are— 

(1) Poisoning* by arsenic and poisonous plants such as tulp 
which cause diarrhoea. 

(2) Diplodiosis, which results from the ingestion of mealie cobs 
infected with the fungus Diplodia zeae. (This disease frequently 
occurs in cattle running in harvested mealie lands.) 

(3) Anaplasniosis (gallsickness), which may be suspected in cases 
where the animals are constipated. 

. (4) Heaitwater, since in many cases of heartwater a severe 

diarrhoea is observed. (Heartwater may be introduced into the 
Transvaal highveld by moving stock on to the highveld froui the 
bushveld.) , 

* ' ' ' ' 

(5) Blackqxiarter, which may be suspected where animals have 
severely ■ bruised , themselves.; . 

‘ (6) Anthrax/ which should, be suspected in those cases where 
'the animals die suddenly. 

(7) Internal parasites such as conical fluke and hookworms, 
which' 'may ' cause diarrhoea. 

Pamphlets dealing with all these diseases are obtainable from, 
:'th0 'Director 'of ' 'Veterinary ^'Services,' P.O.'' Onderstepoort;. , Ain' "all. 
these pamphlets full .details are* given concermng the specimens 
which 'idiould be ' 'submitted: to ■ the: D'ivisionmf ' Veterinary'" Services^ M 
Older to confirm or exclude the presence of these diseases. 
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Treatment. 

The correct treatment for malnutrition is naturally to provide 
■better, food. A sudden change in the ration should, however, not 
be made, as this will aggravate the digestive disturbances. The 
animals must gradually be brought on to an adequate diet. 

It must he remembered, however, that once the disease has 
developed too far, the animal will refuse all food. In -such cases' the 
animals will simply have to be force fed at least twice daily by ■ 
dosing gruels made from a good dairy meal.^ To such gruels sugar or 
molasses must be added so that each animal consumes one pound of 
sugar or molasses daily. ■ Sugar acts as a laxative and, Jn those 
animals suffering from a diarrh^oea, may aggravate the condition. In 
such cases the quantity of sugar given must be reduced if necessary. 
'It will also be of value to inject a solution of glucose into the 
jugular vein. A full-grown beast should be given 1 ounce of glucose 
dissolved in 200 c.c. (± 7 oz.) of water every 3 to 4 hours. Part __ of 
the glucose solution may advantageously be injected under the skin. 
The total quantity of the solution is, however, too great for it all to 
be injected under the skin. 

As has been explained, the digestive disturbances are the result 
of a decrease in the number of micro-organisms in the paunch, but 
these micro-organisms can be increased by dosing animals with the 
liquid part of the contents of the paunch of a healthy bovine or 
sheep. As much as possible of the liquid part of the contents of 
the paunch should be administered to each affected animal. This 
procedure is obviously practical since farmers slaughter cattle and 
sheep for their own consumption. 

Animals suffering from constipation should be treated as 
.follows:- — 

(a) Give a full-grown beast one to two pounds of Epsom-salt 
and half a pound of ordinary table salt. The affected animals 
should be given free access to water. 

(b) Massage the paunch of the animal by gripping the back of 
the animal with both hands and repeatedly pressing the knee into 
the left flank. 

(c) If the above treatment is not effective, the animal can be 
given 2 to 4 pints of raw linseed oil or liquid paraffin to which 
1 drachm (—I teaspoonful) of croton oil or 1 pint of castor oil has 
been added. 

Gases of diarrhoea are treated by administering twice daily to 
a full grown beast one bottleful of a mixture of equal parts of raw 
linseed oil and lime water. To each bottle of the mixture (Carron 
oil) 2 tablespoons of tannic acid must be added. 

: Prevetition. 

Losses from the above disease can be entirely prevented by pro- 
viding shelter and adequate food during the winter months. 

Very often animals cover miles in search of the few available 
tufts of more nutritious young grass. In fact, the amount of energy 
expended in looking for their feed may be greater than the energy 
gained by the consumption of such feed. The position would be 
peatly alleviated, however, if the available summer roughages could 
be put to better use. It would be found profitable to gauge the 
carrying capacity of the veld by the number of animals carried cluring^ 
the summer months. The procedure would allow of a proper system 
of rotational .grazing and a greater interest in veld conservation. In 
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Farming on Small Holdings* 

J* J* du Toit^ College of Agticiilture^ Potchefstroom* 

■^#ANY people^ especially townsmen, dierisb. tlie i.ope of becoming 
1¥1. owner of a small farm.. Suck a holding is pictured as a 
real paradise, the foundation of a happy life, away from the bustle 
of the "town. It is remarkable how many town-dwellers have recently 
acquired plots or small holdings in the vicinity of cities with a 
view to commencing^, small-scale farming operations ■ without 
sacrificing their work in town. Often exorbitant prices are paid 
for only^ a morgen, of land. Should irrigation water be available 
in sufficient quantity so that lucerne, vegetables, ,, fruit-trees and 
flowers can be grown successfully, the potentialities of such holdings 
are great, but if irrigation cannot be - applied the prospects are less 
bright, unless the holding is relatively extensive, so that fodder 
crops can, be grown, on a comparatively la.rge scale under dry-land 
conditions for cows, fowls and other animals. 

Good Water Supply Essential* 

In many cases the irrigation water on which hopes are based 
is obtained from a borehole, the water being pumped into a cement 
reservoir by means of an engine or wind mill. The general tendency 
is to overrate the area which can be watered by such a limited 
supply. Theoretically, one morgen requires 150,000 gallons of water 
per irrigation, but in practice the quantity is usually much larger. 
Most crops, especially vegetables, must in times of drought be 
irrigated at 10 to i4-day intervals, but at such times the borehole 
and pump plant lusually cannot supply more water than is needed 
for watering the original 1 to 1^- morgen, unless supplementary 
water be(*omes available either by way of timely rains or storage 
water, collected in large reservoirs. 

Where only small areas can be irrigated, inteiisive vegetable, 
flower and fruit-farming is proving a success, but in those cases 
where poxiltry and dairy farming are contemplated the irrigable 
land could be used mostly for the cultivation of lucerne and the 
necessary green fodder crops such as oats or barley for winter feeds. 
If a relatively large area could be irrigated, so that, in addition 
to lucerne, it would be possible to grow vegetables and annuals 
the adoption of a system in which lucerne and the other ctoys are 
grown in rotation would be advisable for maintaining soil fertility. 
Half the areq under irrigation may, for example; be planted to 
lucerne and the remaining half • to vegetables and the necessary 
green dneclvs, After about.'S or '6 years' the lucerne 'land is ploughed - 
and planted to annuals, whilst- lucerne' in - its turn is , established' 
on the land previously planted, to vegetables. , Regular applications:'' 
of superpho-sphate and'; kraal manure or' compost, and the prevention,,:' 
of - soil infestation, with the, dreaded' eelworm,, introduced by- diseased:" 
seed potatoes are important requisites of success in crop-productioii 
on ' small - 'holdings under irrigation. 

Dryland Crops* 

The prospective intensive farmer who has no irrigation water 
at his 'disposal usually concentrates mainly - oa', ' dairy and poultry 
farming', -and :t'he'"first ,,question' which :,he, 'usually : ask-es'' the-: College-,'' 
of :-AgT:i'cnltur,e is. 'what -types- o'f -fodder crops Rescan' grow 
cows and other animals under dry-land conditions and what area 
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of land .lie should plant to . each . specific crop. These questions 
can only be answered if more particulars are supplied as regards 
the locality, size of the farm, nature of the soil and area which 
can be ploughed. The feed requirements of all dairy farmers in 
the summer-rainfall area are more or less the same. In addition 
to his natural grazing a farmer on the highveld needs at least four 
different kinds of feed for his cows, namely, (1) a concentrate 
such as maize; (2) a protein rich feed, such as lucerne, cowpea or 
soybean hay; (3) a grass hay, such as tef, Sudan grass or millet; 
and (4) some green or succulent feed, such as oat pasturage, ensilage, 
or a root crop. The morgenage to be planted to each of these four 
crops will depend on the number of -animals, the particular ration 
to be fed and the possible yield per morgen which can he expected 
from each of these crops under normal conditions. A popular ration 
which usually gives good results in the case of cows yielding about 
3 gallons of milk per day is 7 to 8 lb. of maize meal, about 12-15 lb. 
of legume hay, 5 lb. of teff and about 30 Ib. of silage per day. 

The following recommendations which are of a more specific 
nature can be made as regards the fodder crops required by a high- 
veld dairy farmer : (1) the new improved Sahara variety which is 
a suitable yidlow maize type and which is very resistant to drought, 
answers well even on relatively poor soils and usually xnoduces high 
yields; (2) the new upright-growing cowpea, No, 361, as a protein- 
rich hay fodder; (3) Teo maize or else Sahara maize for ensilage; 
and (4) teff for hay. Under normal conditions yieldvS of 15 to 20 
bags of maize, 3 to 4 tons of cowpea hay, 3 tons of teff aiid 20 tons 
^ per morgen can be produced. Thorough weeding^ and 

the application of manure and fertilizer will tend to produce higher 
"'.yields. ■ 

If a definite number of cows is taken for calculation pui'posea 
the area of land to be planted to each fodder crop can be determined 
according to the above figures. Assuming, for example, the number 
of cows to be 30, the annual requirements aecording to the above 
ration would be about 383 to 438 bags of maize, 82 tons of legume hay , 
27 to 28 tons of teff and 81 tons of silage. These feeds can be harvested 
from about 25 to 30 morgen of land planted to maize, 21 to 27 
morgen planted to cowpeas, 9 to 10 morgen planted to teff and 4 to 5 
morgen under maize^ fox ensilage. In short, the feeding of one 
cow per annum requires the planting of aboixt one morgen of land 
to maize, one morp*en to cowpeas, ^ morgen to teff and | morgen to 
a silage crop. The silage requirements are calculated for 6 months 
only since this fodder is not essential when green grazing is available. 

Should the holding be too small for the production of all feeds 
required, it will in most cases he more profitable to plant the available 
land^ mostly to cowpeas and other roughage and to buy the maize 
required since the former fodder crops are relatively more expensive 
^and less readily available than maize. . 


V’' 

I 


Tq Clean Playing Cards . — Rxib tbem with a piece of butter on 
a clean flannel cloth; then polish with another flannel cloth dipped 
into dry flonr. After this treatment the cards will have the appearance 
of a- new pack. 


• Moths in a Carpet . — ^If moths have got into a carpet, the best 
plan_ is to spread a flamp towel over the affected part and to press 
it with a b.ot iron until dry. It is not necessary to press bard, as 
'.e beat and steam will destroy botb moths and eggs. 
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A Sheep-Grazing Experiment on 
Natural Veld at Glen* 

J*:J* Morris, Pasture Research Officer, College of Agriculture, 

Potchefstroom* 

W HERE sheep farming alone has been practised, the effect on 
the grass Yeld has, not been very favourable, ^ especially in 
areas with, a low rainfall. Where grass veld has deteriorated in this 
manner, it can, to a certain degree, be attributed to injudicious 
grazing systems or even to the absence of such systems. Sheep 



Siieep on good natural grazm ; IFhoto ' T'kB/FaTm.^er^s 

have a more detriinentai effect on the veld than cattle, as they 
gra^e much shorter and more selectively. This is one of the causes 
of the occurrence and increase of unwanted encroaching plants, 
such as steekgras, bitterbos, vaalkarrdo and even a poisonous plant 
■such., aS;, vermeerbos., ' 

It is, however, an encouraging fact that farmers in such areas 
are going in more and more for cattle-farming and that sheep are 
being regarded as only supplementary to cattle-farming. Several 
such cases are known and in every case a considerable improvement 
is to be noticed in the veld. 

The following experiment was conducted at the Glen College of 
Agriculture, which is in a low-rainfall area, from 1937 to 1944 to 
determine the effect on grass veld of sheep grazing under a controlled 
system. 

Various periods of grazings alternated with various periods of 
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restj were compared with coutiimous grassing, 

Ty-pes of grass. — At this institution the veld is characterissed 
by a climax type of red grass (Themeda tria7idra)^ chiefly supple- 
mented by a small sw^eet grass {Eragrostis lelvnianniana) and^ to a 
lesser degree^ by other Eragrostis types, finger grass, cotton grass, 
Setaria species and others. Pioneer types, such as steekgras {Aristida 
congesta) and wortelsaadgras {Tragus koeleroides)^ frequently 
appear on damaged veld and on bare patches. 

liainfalL^ — The average annual rainfall during the 7 years in 
which the experiment was conducted, was somewhat higher than the 
average rainfall for the past 26 years. The following is the average 
annual rainfall for the 7 years (1937-43), viz. 

1937 (21-37 ins.), 1938 (13*96 ins.), 1939 (19*45 ins.), 1940 
(25*88 ins.), 194P (23*89 ins.); 1942 (17*14 ins.) and 1943 
(38*49 ins.). 

The average yearly rainfall for the 7 years (1937-43), was 

.22*9 ins. 

The average yearly rainfall for the 25 years (1915-42) was 

19 *,8 ins, 

' The 'average yearly rainfall for .the 26 years (1915-43) was 

20*5 ins.^ 

It will be noted that the rainfall during 1943, viz. 38*49 ins., 
which wms the highest for the past quarter of a century, considerably 
increased the yearly rainfall figure. 

During the period under review, there were 5 precipitations of 2 
inches or more within 24 hours, viz. 

1939— 19 October: 3*20 ins. 

1940 — 8 November: 2*58 ins. 

1940 — 9 November : *2*53 ins. ■ 

1941— 4 February:' 2*39 ins. . ' 

1943^ — 12 October : 2;20 ins. 

Outline of Experiment-. 

Eight morgen of natural veld, x'epresentative of the area, was 
divided into 4 paddocks of 2 morgen each. The following* treatment 
was applied to the four paddocks : — 

Paddock 1. — -Letting 12 sheep graze on it for 07ie month and resting 
it for three months, so that the paddock was grazed for 3 months 
and rested for 9 months during the year. 

Paddock 2.— Letting 6 sheep graze on it for too months alxd resting 
it for too months, so that the paddock was grazed foi' 6 months 
and rested for 6 months during the year. 

Paddock 3.— Letting 4 sheep graze on it for three months and resting 
it' for one month; , so, that the .paddock was grazed'' for 9, months 
and rested for three mon^^^ 

Paddock; ''4.— Letting. 3, nhe'ep graze on it /Continuously. ,■ 

This four-month cycle of ^grazing*' .and: re.8ting„ was begun 'annually 
in spring after the finst rains' .during , the 'growing' season, ahout 
the beginning or the middle of October. ’ The grazing . and resting 
periods were thus as follows in the various paddocks : — 

:;P'addock.'l : .. , ■ 

1 month grazing and 3 months rest duving' early summer.' ' 

. 1 month grazing and 3 months test ■ dmmg' late 'summer.. 

1 month grazing and 3 months rest during 
Paddock 2 : 

2 months grazing and 2 months rest during summers, 

2 months grazing and 2 months rest; during late summer.-' 

2 months grazing and 2 months rest during winter. 
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Paddock 3 : 

3 montlis grazing and 1 niontli rest during emiy summer. 

3 montlis grazing and 1 inontlx rest during late sumaner. 

3 montlis grazing and 1 month rest during winter. 

PacMock 4 : ■ 

Continuously grazed during early ■summer^ late summer and 
winter* 

Altlioiigli a’ carrying-capacity of ' 1*5 sheep per .morgen per 
year was decided on, it was not -always possible to attain this figure 
or even to keep the number of grazing days per year the same in 
the four paddocks.. ■ Due to varying climatic, conditions^ it' is prac- 
tically impossible to determine the carrying-capacity and the number 
of animal grazing days mathematically. . This matterj howeverj, 
is discussM further under carrying-capacity '’i 

Changes in the Vegetal Cover, 1937'-44- 
As far as the most important types of grass appearing on the 
experiment area are concerned, the following conclusions can be 
drawn at the end of the 7-year period, 

Med grass {Themeda t^dandra) .—Tkh grass is regarded as 
one of the most important types of the veld. After the seven years 
a relatively large decrease was noticed in all the paddocks, except 
in paddock 1, W'here there w^as a slight increase and spreading. This 
type of grass decreased more and more in paddocks 2, 3 and 4, 
respectively. The observations, however, indicated that short concern 
trated grazing, folloived by relatively long periods of rest, had a 
favourable effect on the veld. 

Sm^ll sweetgrass (Erasgrostis lelimaniviana) . — -This type of grass 
is also regarded as good grazing, especially in the young stage. After 
the seven years a decrease was aioticed in all four paddocks, although 
considerably more in paddocks 2, 3 and 4 than in paddock 1. 
This phenomenon also indicates that short heavy grazing, followed 
by a good period of rest, influences the veld favourably. 

' Eragrostis sp. — This is not such a palatable type of grass as the 
iotmex ' ErayrosUs type. The prevalence remained more or less the 
same in all four paddocks during the 7 years’ grazing. 

White steekgras {Aristidei con gesta),— This grass is regarded as 
a pioneer type, and its considerable prevalence is a good indication 
of the effect which the various grazings had on the veld. 

This relatively worthless steekgras showed a considerahle increase 
in paddocks 3 and 4 in comparison with paddocks 1 and 2, and the 
steekgras occurring in paddocks 1 and 2 was found mixed with 
better types of grass such as small sweetgrass and red grass. 

Wortelsaadgras (Tragus koeleroides).- — This is also a pioneer 
type' and, fits, greatest value lies in'the'-fact that it' covers, bare groiind' 
5 'iist like' steekgras.' It ' is ' a . flat' nx'nner type,'' and as, "far' as. grazing' 
Is concerned, it is not . off - imich value, as ' even ' sheep ' cannot find', 
much, to ,:eat on it.; .O.ver the .:period mf ' '7 years ' it ,also showed 
the 'same, gTeater increase in paddocks 3 and '4. ' 

Enneapogon sp..—T'his^'fiype. of ■■^gra.ssA.s', ' usually ,^found,' 'on-'',lto 
soils,,',.' and", 'as .far ,''aB^ sheep ’'grazing., is' emicerne'd, fit:,"is, not o'iimtieh' 
value. In part of paddock 4 a considerable amount of this type 
" was '.found, "and the phenomenon 'must'^,to n" certai.U' extent. 'be, "regarded 
; "as ',the , result ' of , 'selective "'grazing., : 

■■ ,'Other',gras'ses''which, 'occur '.to a, .lesser' degree, and of "which changes" 
', in '.density'werembtnctually 'noticed, 'Were 'e'.g'.~: '. , 

' ■ Bigitmia ' sp.. (fin,ger' type .„of.^' grass),'. :W'eel'uissaadgraS'',''(i^ra 9 ro,^tw^ 

' "fiouV'atgTas (ETagfostis obtus^d).yySetarm^'^' lime; '■•grass' 

(Fingeruthm ep.),. .te.a sugar grass. ’ turpentine grass' 

(Cymhopogon porinodes) and kweekgras {Cynodon decatylon). 
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Encroaclimg -Plants* 

Tliis term is used to indicate, plants wkicli are mostly unwanted 
and wkicli as a result of bad control encroacli on t'iie better types^ 
so that the presence of encroaching plants is always an indication 
of damaged veld, 

A few of these encroaching plants were found in the experiment 
paddocks^ e.g\^ steekgras, springbokbos (Ot/ion'/irt pallens) kriedoring 
{Lycium sp.) Helichrysum sp., meercat or vaalkarroo and bitterbos 
{Chrysocoma tenuifolia). These encroaching plants were more notice- 
able in paddocks 2, 3 and 4, especially, the last so that it may 
be concluded that the damage by sheep-graxing was more severe in 
■paddocks 3 and 4'. 

Carrying-capacity* 

At the beginning of the experiment the carrying-capacity of 
'the veld was taken as 1*5 sheep per morgen per year. The various 
concentrations of sheep for the various grazing periods were arranged 
so that the four paddocks received exactly the same number .of grazing 
days during the year. Due to highly varying climatic conditions, 
however, • it was impossible to carry out this fixed ' procedure in 
practice. It was found, for instance, that 1| sheep per morgen could 
only be carried for 1 year out of the 7 (1939) in the four paddocks; 
and the fqur paddocks could carry approximately the same number 
of sheep per morgen per year for only 3 out of the 7 years. Neither 
could paddock 4 carry the 4 sheep continuously, except during 1939, 
when 3 sheep were kept in the paddock for the full 12 months. The 
average number of sheep per morgen per year which the four 
paddocks carried during the 7 years, was as follows: — 

Paddock 1 : 1*21 sheep; Paddock 2 : 1*16 sheep; Paddock 
3 ' : 1'16 sheep an Paddock 4 y. 1*14 yheep. Paddock 1, the 
carrying-capacity of which was highest, viz. 1*2 sheep per morgen 
per year, was least damaged at the end of the 7 years. These data 
indicate that the grazing, system which was followed in paddock 1, 
viz. 1 month grazing and 3 months rest, is very favourable. 

Prom these data concerning the carrying-capacity, it can be 
assumed that under a reasonably favourable system of grazing and 
resting, such as was canned out in paddock 1, this veld can hardly 
carry an average of 1*2 sheep per morgen per year without damage to 
the veld. Under less favourable grazing systems, such as were carried 
out in paddocks 2, 3 and 4, t& carrying-capacity was lower and 
the damage to the veld greater. 

Conclusions* 

1. None of the grazing systems brought about the desired or 
expected veld improvement with sheep-grazing alone. 

:2v' The ',carrying-cap^^^^ of the' particular weld, ■ viz/ 1| sheep 
per morgen per year, was probably overestimated, 'aS' appears, from 
experiment 'results. ; A ■ carrying-:capacity of ',1*2 sheep' per 
. morgen per year, under a reasonably '■fayourable, system of grazing, 
which does not damage the veld, seems to be more praotical. Under 
less favourable grazing systems, .as'. well as continuous' grazing,'' 'the, 
earryihg-capacity is lower and the veld damage greater. 

; S.'Uf :all 'the., various grazing - systems,'' it .appears' .that,,, a , high; 
concentrafion of sheep for a short period, followed by a relativmy 
■ long period of rest, as in paddock 1, causes least damage to the 
.veld, and at the same time gives^ 'the',, highest' ''carrying-capacity.: 

4. The longer the grazing period, lollowe shorter intervals 
of rest, even with a smaller concentration of sheep, the more detrh 
mental is the effect on the veld and the lower is the carrying-capacity. 
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Studies o.n Merino- Wool Production* 

The Return per Sheep as Opposed to the Price per 

Pound of Wool 

Dr* V* Bosman^ Senior Wool -Research Officer^ Onderstepoort* 

¥T is conteiided that, in the post-war textile market, wool will he in 
^ competition with other fibres, and very largely on a price basis— 
a threat which cannot be ignored by the wool producer. 

To-day, more than ever before, the, economics of wool production 
must be' studied by the producer. Foremost among the topics for 
attention is the necessity for producing the most profitable fleece. 

Generally speaking, the most profitable fleece is one where both 
the characteristics of quality and quantity of wool are exaggerated,, 
but the question of specifying the fleece in relation to its market 
value, and ultimately as^the monetary return to the wool farmer, has 
not received the attention it deserves. ■ It ' has been observed that 
many farmers are satisfied with a high price per pound of wool 
without scrutinising the monetary returns received per sheep. In 
many cases the high price per pound of wool when coupled with 
a small fleece, constitutes an uneconomic basis of production. 

A few facts as they are revealed- by the research work now in 
progress are here discussed. 

The Wool Income. 

The farmer’s wool income depends on the number of sheep that 
are shorn, as well as on the income from each sheep. The number of 
sheep shorn is more or less controlled by the carrying capacity of the 
farm, but the income from the wool per sheep is a variable factor 
depending on the detailed virtues of the fleece. 

It has been shown to what extent the factors of wool length, 
number of fibres growing per square inch of skin, fibre thickness 
and siae of skin area of the animal control the quantity of the wool 
in the fleece. For instance, a well-grown merino ewe possessing a 
fleece that has a 2|-inch staple length (for 12 months’ growth), 
20,000 fibres per square inch of skin and a wool of a 64’s quality 
number would produce about 2^} lb. of clean scoured wool (or about 
5| Ib.'.of greasy fleece). ■ 

If such a ewe could produce a inch staple length (in 12 
months) it would now give lb. of clean scoured wool (or about 8 lb. 
greasy fleece).. .■ , ' , • 

Tf the latter ewe could,- instead' of producing 20,000^ fibres- per 
square inch, possess, say,' 30,000 fihres per square- inch' of skin, the ewe'' 
would give' 5 lb. ■ of ', clean scoured wool (or 'over 11 lb. of greasy -fleece). ■■ 

■ Comparisons such , as these have ^ made it possible -to' formtilate;- 
underlying principles in wool production and,., since dhe market-prices 
are'' fixed' lor '.different ' grades '.-of ■'.-wool,.- rit -is', possible -to^ assep"'the' 
returns obtained from different types of fleeces. This directly 
concerns the topic of returns per sheep as opposed to the price per 
pound of wool.', ^ 

, ' . The ' Returns -per , Sheep . Constitute ^ Sound, ' Policy*, ^ ■ 

.'The, question.-, has .'.often been ■ asked,, whether .those .'I arm.e,rs,' who", 
.o,btuin, ' say, ,,' '20" pence 'pet; pound- of' wool ., are '.better, ■vo.r -'wo'rse-:^ 
'^than '' those - obtaining, . '.say, .15 pence per poundy'^ , The ' position- m 
', 'anal'ping, ,' -and' „con3.parisonB - o f ' some- cases . ..are .given ,, in ■ table, fo.rin , - - , 
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A weli-^TO'wii ■ type of flock eAve Avitli cljfferejit staple leii'gtks, 
quality niiniliers and iiii.ml)er of fibres groAving per squar'e iiick of 
skill is analysed for fleece weiglits, both clean and greasy (assumed 
with 52 per\!ent. ' 3 deld), price per pound of aa'ogI (clean and greasy) 
and also the total returns per sheep, . 

Wide' differences in the returns per sheep are evident and these 
depend 'Oil the staple length, number of fibres, per square inch of 
skin, quality lumiber of wool and the price paid per pound of vaioL 
It is shown that flock eives can return anything fro in 2s. lid. to 
128, 8d, per sheep, depending on these factors. 

Table : (Jo-mparuon of different types of fleeces end their 
monetary tmiues for 'icelhgrowyi flock ewes'^. 


Ex: 

■ a,mplG 
. No, 

Staple 

length 

(with 

aormal 

erimplng). 

(hiality 

No. 

No. 
fibres 
per 
square 
incli of 
skin. 

Fleece Weights 
(tb.). 

Trice per ll>. 
(pence). 

Eetunt 

per 

sheep 

(ShiU'ings 

and 

1 pence). 

Clejiu, 

Greasy 
(Assumed 
52 per 
cent, 
yield). 

i 

! Clean. 

Greasy 
(52 per 
cent. 

^ yield). 









1 

1 s. d. 

1, 

3'1 lacli... 

70’s 

: 15,000 

2*0 

3*8 


. 19 

■ 6 3 , 

2 


i 70’s 

20,000 

2*7 ■ 

5*2 

i m 

3.9 

■ 8 4 

jjj 


! 70’8 

25,000 

1 3*4 

6*5 

36i|' 

i 19 

5 10 5 

4 


00/04’8 

15.000 

2*7 

5*2 

B3| 

m 

1 7 7 

5 


(5(V04’a 

20,000 

3*7 

7*1 

ssi- ■ 

i 171 

1 10 2 

(5 


60/64’s 

25,000 

■4*0 

.8*8 



1 12 8 

7 

21 inch... 

70’s 

15,000 

1*G 

3*0 

m 

20| 

5 2 

8 


70's 

20,000 

2*1 

4*0 

SSI- 

201: ' 

6 M 

fl 


70’a 

25,000 

■ 2'7 

5*2 

tm 

20'| 

8 8 

10 


6()/64’8 

15,000 

2*2 

4*2 ' 

.■321 

17 

5 10 

11 


00/()4’b 

20,000 

2*9 : 

5*6 

32|-' 

17 

7 0 

■ 12 


60/64’s 

25,000 

3*6 

6*9 


17 

0 9 

1,3 

2,1’ iiiclL.. 

70*8 

35,000 

1*3 

■ 2-5 

361 

■,19 

4 0 

■ . 14 « . 


70’a 

20,000 

1*'8 

. 3*5 

' 36|- 

19 ■ i 

r? 4 

'15 


70’s 

25,000 

2*2 

■ 4*2 

mi 

19 ' 

6 8 

16 


C)0/64’S 

15,000 

1*8 

3*5 

30| 

151 

4 '5 

■ 17 


60/64’s 

20,000 

2*4 

4*6 

' 30T ' 

, 'Ifjf 

5 It 

., 18 


00/64’s' 

25,000 

2*9 

5*0 

m 

15'| 

7 ' 5 

: 19 

' l|:,Uich..> 

, 70's 

15,000 

1*3 

. 2*1" 

■ • m' ' 

.ICi 

■ 3,11 

20 


70'8 

20,000 

1*4 

2-7 

81?^ 

,' 16:1 

3 8 

21. , 


70’s ■ 

2.5,000 

1-8 

3*5 

'311' ', 

lef 

4 0 

'. 22 


60/64’b 

15,000 

•1*4 

2*7.", 


Ml 

.3 '3 

23', 


60/64’S 

20,000 

1-8 

.■8*5'' ' 

2'7'| 

Ml 

'4 S 

■.'" '' 24 


60/a4’8 

25,000 

2*3 

'.'4*4 ■ 

271'. 

, Ml '' 

, '5 4 


, '“It i’S ' also "dear that a' high- price .per .pound does not necessarily 
niean.' a good, return; Examples' are' quoted:" Sheep' 

'producing: 6G-64’s'" quality wool with ■ ' 2| inch staple length (example 
fetching 'T7‘ pence 'p pound.;',, could .actually .''bring' in,"' more 
'money, ,„ (,7sl'v'9d.)*''';than ',':,sheep ,. producing' ,a '"'TO'^S'". ,',w,.o,0'l and .'fetching' 
"'20'| pence 'per pound, "the .latter .giving', ,6s't'''',lld.':'''per ' (exa,Bi'ple 

Wo. 8),^ Such a difference means over. '£40 'per ■ lyOOO , sheep. 'A,' 
comparison between example's' Wo.s. "'.7 and 6 'Sho'ws-;t,h:at,''',,a.i^^^ 7 

obtains 20| pence .per pound with 6s. 2d, per sheep, Wo. 6 with only 
171- pence per pound'; obtains' -'Ks per sheep, a difference of about 
:£375',,:per,: .1,000 ;'''Sheepr 

From the table many comparisons are possible which shoAv that 
the return, per sheep depends on factors other than the price per 

;;;pqu:nd:''of',,wooh>,','''';';:;^ ^ 


^ It,. has been shown that flock ewe© usually have a fleece density of from 
15,000 to, ^,000 fibres per square inch of skin, and the calculations in the 
table are based on theoretical considerations which have been practically 

,'exa3nplea,^'::Of;;.'ieec©S',:,:''tested'vlO:rAwooT,,farnie^^^^ 



Studies on Mek,ino-wool Peobuction, 


Sound Selection and Breeding Metliods* 

III slieep selection and flock ciilling, tlie retention in tlie flock 
of tlie most' payable types of fleeces, would ensure tlie most profitable 
wool cbeque, Siicli fleeces sliould be ■ characterized by a good length 
(for the 12 months) and by^a good fleece density. It is' also obvious 
that a very fine-fibred wool is not, according to present market prices, 
a paying proposition and the price paid per pound for such wool 
does not warrant its production where, it is possible for the* farmer 
to produce the coarser type. 

The retention o'f the most profitable vrool producers alone would, 
not ensure continued profitable w’ooL cheques, but this must . be 
coupled with the ^ use of the right type of ram that transmits the 
desired characteristics to its progeny. It has been ' shown in .it 
previous article * that the prepotency of desired characteristics in 
the, rain has a far greater influence on the progeny of the breeding' 
stock than has sheep selection, and flock culling as such. 

Other Aspects. 

The finaiieia.i success or otherwise, of inermo-shee]! farming, 
although greatly controlled by the production of the most profitable 
fleeces,, does not depend entirely on the fleece. The advantages of 
large lamb crops, healthy well-grown 'sheep and minimum mortality 
are essential to economic woo! farming. It is these that greatly 
assist in the lowering of the costs of production so as to enable the 
wool farmer' to 'sell his wool on a competitive price basis on the 
world/’s' textile' markets. 

Summary and Conclusion. 

Since price competition with other textile fibres in a post- 
war market calls for the production of the most profitable fleeces, 
an analysis m given of the return, per sheep its opposed to the -price 
per pound of wool. It is shown that a high price per pound of wool 
is not ' necessarily the basis' for profitable, -fleece production and 
farmers are urged to give attention to' the returns per sheep rather' 
than to a high price per pound of ivool. 

^Studies on M'erino Wool Production.' . Fleece tests * on , Stud , Sheep, 
V. BommUf .Farming in Soni/i.'. 4 /rim, .November 1943.'' 


A Sheep-grazing Experiment] on Natural 

Veld at Glen z — ■ .{^Contvnued from i)og'e''"dM, 

'With ',,c,o,ntinuouS'''giTmiig^ .the, maximum -'damage' iS' caused and 'the. 

' .caiwing-capacity, .is lowest.,' - ,' '' 

■ ,5,.,' The ., experiment results do-; 'nob'' ; offer ,,, any . solutio to • the 
.'Steekgras ■''''probiein--^im^^ even , the -. results' of the .''best of ^ the four 
,,gra'zi'ng :, systems,.' ' .wdiere-' ,:sheep-gTazing^ ' alone ,■ 'was^ 'appH'ed,.,,'., 'The:' 
relatively high occurrence of steekgras in the experiment paddocks, 
:'in, ',' comparison with' the adjoining - cattle. , cam.ps, ■, wa'S "very,,; marked... 

' '' ■ fl'.'" With ' sheep-grazmg::'alone, ''a ..large degree 'of seleetiva- grazing 
takes place. As a result, unwanted encroaching plants predominate 
■over 'tne 'better"' and 'more,: ' palatable.' types of grass. 

7. The solution to this jiroblem in^ the grass veld of the low 
rainfall areas seems to ' lie in the partial or total ':repl:aeeinenh^^^ 
■'C'attle^-f'armin'g:'by,:Bhoe'p-farming,;.:.prpvided.;,a,',sound' ', 8 ystem,,;' 0 f'';:graz,i'iig:'^ 
:';ia/.follpW6d> 
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I The Farm Home* 

I (A Section devoted mainly to the interests of Farm Women.) | 

Cooking of Cereals* 

Miss S* Siiyman, Home Economics Officer, Department of 

Agriculture and Forestry* 

S INCE cereals as a regulating and .body-Wildiiig food are siich 
an important factor' in a balanced ' diet and arc served day by 
day in some form or other, a thorough knowledge of their x^repara- 
tion is essential. 

Cereals are obtainable in, 'So many forms that the housewife 
can, by serving them, introduce much variety in the menu. 

The coarsely-ground product contains more iron and phosphorus 
than the refined product. Although cereals are no reliable sources 
of .calcium and proteins, ■ these nutrients , can be supplemented by 
using milk and other products in conjunction Avith the cereal to 
.obtain a. better-balanced diet. 

The cereal which is served for hreakfast in the form of porridge 
has become such a common food,,, that its preparation no longer 
requires special thought. This course often forms the main breakfast 
dish and should thus be w^ell-prepared and appeti^sing* 

,, Modern; iiuiiitifacturing methods have rendered it possible to 
■obtaiU' cereals coiiunercially in either cooked or partly-cooked fomi. 
Partly-cooked oats^ and wheat,- for example, are sold in packets,, 
and many manufactured foods need 'only be w.armed, for a few minutes 
before serving.' 

' Cereals consist of starchy material contained in u' net'work of 
■ proteins and are protected, , by various layers of fibrous substance 
..known as. bran, or -cellulose-. 

. , Ill manufacturing ■ cereals ■ these oute.r bran , layers are removed 
' either . entirely or - partly. , 

Coarsely ground-,, cereals, -i.e those retaining the greater portion 
of the bran, should he cooked longer than the refined product. The 
-cooking procesS' may. he ' shortened - by .first soaking the cereal. 

V;' . The, refined;.,procliict,\Avhich-. contains' little; bran,' -absorbs ..more.; 
; water :■ than.' The ' coarsely-ground one." '.The duration of .the cooking 
■:'process;', will thus ..be : 'determined-- by, the. coarseness of the ' cereal. ■ 
:ThiS'' implies that., a..,, refined "cereal wdll, use .relatively more; water 
than the coarsely-ground product, although it will need a shorter 
cookings time.; V 

Thorough cooking of cereals is essential since the cellulose or 
.'"■..bran .'does not, -readily soften,, .and' 'p.rolonged.' -.-boiling- 'improves 'the 
.,,;.'flaA^'Our.;'of The'ntarc 

The Cooking 

. In cooking cereals two important aspects; must be , .borne' ■ in 
'■' ■inin First, the quantity" of w,ater added 'should ' be'' sufficient ' , to 
allow of swelling and soaking, secondly, the boiling should be 
|;gbntinnedi:,suffi,eiently,''^ improvement, .of''' .flavo'ur-'''and'' 



Cooking' OP Cereals, 


Cereals may be cooked eitlier by tbe direct application of teat 
or by steaming in a double cooker. Naturally^ tbe application of 
direct beat is tbe quicker method ^ but this method demands more 
attention^ 'since the .cereal has to he stirred every now and then.' to 
avoid burning. Since prolonged boiling improves the taste and 
softens the cellulose more thoroughly, the use of a double cooker 
recommended. 

Cereal foods which are boiled by the application of, direct 
heat,, are slowly added to boiling' salted water and -heated until 
the product thickens. ,The heat is then reduced and the porridge 
allowed to boil slowly for the remainder of the time. To prevent 
the formation of flumps the meal should -first be mixed with a little 
cold water or milk before it is added to the boiling salted water. 
If a double cooker is used there is no need for stirring continually, 
since the porridge will not burn. 

As regards the consistency of. porridge various views are held. 
The quantities of ^ water given below represent averages which, can 
be changed according to individual taste. 

For 1 cup of mealie meal use 5-B cups of water which will 
give about 5 cups of porridge. 

For 1 cup of oatmeal use 4-5 cups, of water which will give 
about 4 cups of porridge. 

For 1 cup of rolled oats use 4-5 cups of water which will give 
about 4 cups of porridge. 

For one cup of kaffircorn meal use 7-8 cups of water which will 
give about 7 cups of porridge. 

For 1 cup of soybean meal use 4 cups of water which give about 
cups of porridge. 

Cereals may be boiled in milk instead of in water, or a proportion 
of the water may be replaced by milk. This will increase the 
nutritional value of the cereal. 

A safe rule for determining the quantity of salt to be added, 
is to take 1 teaspoonfiil to every 4 cups of water. 

Since prolonged slow boiling has the effect of considerably 
improving the taste, cereals which have not been soaked beforehana 
can be boiled from 4 to 5 hours, whilst others which have been 
soaked overnight or for a few hours in sufficient cold water can be 
boiled for 2 to 3' hours. 

In the case of manufactured cereals, the boiling period is much 
shorter, although extra boiling usually improves all cereals. 

Variation in Meals. 

' ,.If porridge is 'cooked 'in the ,evenmg' for 'breakfast ,the followings 
day, it may be allowed to cool off by standing the cooker in a pot 
of cold .water ''and re-heating it in the morning, .It' is well not to ■, 
' stir the porridge in the morning until it is thoroughly hot, because 
if' it is. stirred while, still cold, , lumps ■ will ^be ' .formed which;. are,; 
difficult , to remove. ' To prevent the ' 'formation . of, a film on ,;'top;'' 
of the porridge, two to three tablespoon fuls of water may be poured 
over.', it after '■ -the boiling ,process ' at . night., ; ■ ' In ,, order, to; introdiice' 
variation, dried fruit can be added immediately before the porridge 
is served. Fresh or canned fruit can also be served* . 

,: ' Cereals are , an . Important .food ■ on . the 'breakfast table and .".,|)lay 
..an, equally . important role on. .the .dinner' table as ' samp, ,. in,e,alie-rice,' 
..'orushed, 'kaffircorn a.nd.'Wheat. ' '.v ' 

. If' 'the ' nutritional' '^valu.e.' of; ':m 'wheat'; is' 'taken ;.''into:,^^ 

,;account these' foods," can: be regarded ' as . economical', and. , by ' 
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them in tli-e form of various dishes, the housewife can .introduce 
variety in the menu. 

Delicious dishes of crushed -wheat or samp may be prepared 
as follows : — 

Take half a' cup of samp or 1 cup of crushed wheat, soak 
it overnight in cold wm,ter. Boil it the next iiiorningv, in 2i cupfuls 
of boiling wmter to which tablespoonfiil of salt has been' added. 
.Allow to steam- until the cereal is soft. ^Mealie rice is another form 
in which maize can be served. In this case 1 cupful of rice is 
taken to 4 cupfuls of -water. The cereal ivS then steamed for 2 hours 
or until it is soft* 

Even, in the preparation of -puddings cereals hnay be used.. 
Remove the cores of apples and -place the fruit in ' a greased baking 
dishj filling the openings , with ■ a cooked cereal.^ Cover the apples 
/with a cupful of brown sugar- and place a little butter on the 
apples so filled. 'Bake in a moderate oven for half an hour. 

Instead of apples, quinces may he used. Wash the quinces, and 
/remove the core* Boil the quinces until 'soft in ,a syrup ^prepared 
from 1 cup of sugar and 1-|- cups of water. Take' the quinces oiit 
of the syrup,' .place them in a baking ■ dish aj'id fill them- wuth a 
cooked cereal; pour some syrup on the quinces; bake the fruit in 
a moderate oven until it is quite tender. 

Mealie ricej too, can he converted into a pudding. Mix 1| 
cups boiled iiiealie rice with 1 cup of milk, 1 well beaten egg, 2 
taDlespooiifiilwS of brown sugar and | tablespoonful of vanilla. Pour 
the mixture in a well-greased baking dish. Place cubes of butter 
on top. A little grated nutmeg will improve the taste. Bake for 
30 minutes in a moderate oven. 

'Since- there are such a, large variety- of cereals , on The 'market, 

.- a supply, of ..each , may he kept on hand so tli.at a va.riatioii in the 
menu may be introduced at any tiine. . 

/'■' The cereals should always be stored in .a dry "place in order 
to 'prevent the'ir -imming, .rancicl’ or ’-from d)emg infested , with mite. 
Coarsely-ground cereals are more subject to spoilage than the refined 
products. Consequently' cereals - should regularly ' be stored in tight- 

'.hoiaers.-' ■' ■' . .i “ ' '' 

Inexpensive Hot Puddings* 

Miss S. J. A. van Schalkwyk, Home Economics Officer, 
Department of Agriculture and Forestry. 

OT only does a dessert serve to finisli off a meal, bat it can also 
be included in tbe niemt to_ supplement and balance meals. 

vegetables are scarce, a dried fruit pudding can take tbeir 
, and suck a dessert is always ■welcome, even if it colisists only 
of stl^med_ dried fruit with enstarrl. Tbe most important mineral ’ 
salts inXdried fruit- are calcium, pbosphorus and iron. They are 
essential ''Constituents for maintaining health and promoting the 
working of ^he body-processes. Dried fruit also contains sugar in an 
easily digestible form. A large Variety of baked and steamed 
puddings, such as given in a few of the following recipes can be made 
withdriedfru-I-t- 

//;' / / / / h::/'''':-/://y -of/ Puddings. ' 

Left-over ydgetahi|ih: snch as pumpkin, ‘ potatoes or sweet 
potatoes, and even porridge, can be used in interesting wavs in 
puddings , such as fritters, ;;mealie-meal pancakes or baked 



I:d3'expehsive Hot Pudbings* 


mealie-meal cmstard* Criira'bs from the cake or biscmit barrel can form 
the basis of many a tasty baked pudding. 

Steamed puddings are always popular and often a boon to thfe 
housewife who iniist_ prepare a variety of dishes, A number of 
puddings can be prepared beforehand and kept in the moulds^ even 
for a few^ weeks, The pudding is then just steamed for half an hour 
before being served: 

The dough-mixture for steamed puddings must be fairly stiff so 
that the fruit %vill not settle 'at, the bottom. The buttered tins or 
moulds must only be filled two-thirds to allow for the rising of the 
pudding. Butter the lid well on the inside with butter or fat and 
see that pt fits tightly on the^tin or mould.'' If the puddings are 
steamed in a saucepan with boiling water, the moulds must be only 
two-thirds under water, ^lleep the lid of the saucepan well down and 
add boiling water when it becomes necessary to supx)leme]it the water 
in the saucepan. 

To remove steamed puddings. whole from the moulds, a damp 
cloth is wrapped round the tin; slightly loosen the sides with a, knife, 
turn over the mould, but do not shake the tin, for the weight of the; 
pudding will draw it out. 

A sauce with steamed and baked puddings can usually add to the 
flavour and attractiveness of tlie dessert. A rich^ sauce,, such as a 
caramel sauce, is made with plain puddings, for it is not necessary to 
suppleinent a pudding with a rich sauce if it already' contains a lot 
of butter, sugar, fruit or nuts. In this case use is rather made of 
a. lemon sauce. 

Recipes, 

(iV.B.— T, stands for tablespoon; tsp, for teaspoon; c. for eupd 

Dried Fruit SouffiJ.. 

1 c. dried apricots or prunes. .■ i c. sugar. 

2 T. lemon juice. S eggs. ‘ . 

1. Thoroughly mash the fruit. 

*2. Soak, overniglit in water and boil in the same water until soft. 

3. Force fruit throngih .a coarse '-sieve. 

4. Add' sugar and lemon 'jiiiee. ■ 

6. Fold in the stiffly beaten whites - of five eggs. , 

6, Pour mixture in a buttered dish and hake in a slow oven for 30 miiuites. 

' 7. 'Serve with custard made from the yolks of the eggs, IJ e. -milk and 

3 T, sugar. . ' , . , ■ ■ ' ' 

Driet) Fettit -Bold. ' 

2 c. flour. 4 tsp. baking powder. ' . ' ’ ■ 

2 T. sugar. • 2 T. butter. ■* ■ 

i tsp« suit. "■■■ 2 eggs. 

, Milk or. water to itiahe a dough. J ;c.. -seeded raisins. ■■ 

I e.'dried figs. 

T,' 'Wash' tlie figs, soak 'for a few hours 'and boi.l until soft. ■■ 

2.. Drain off, add to the' raisins and rnince together. ^ ,, ^ , 

3, Add., the lemon juice a-nd, while st.in'ing,, .boil on the stove , until tliO': 
fruit becomos stiff.- ' 

' '4:. Sift the 'dry ingredients together,, '-'rub- the butter In, - add to the' well--: 
beaten 'eggs, and enough' milk or -water' to form'A 'doug.h .w'hich can he'^roliec! -put,; 

, 6.. Boll out the xlough' to a, thickness of -about half air inch, -spread fruit over; 
it, roll.Jn' the sliape„of a jelly-roli.'and-place'in a buttere.d didi. , ... 

6. 'Pour the following 'sauce.-. over ’it.:-— y ' - - 

1 c. ' water.' 2 T,' jam. 

a pinch of salt. ' - 2'T. butter. - 

|'■c, ho'ney, - -'■■■; 2: T, ■sugar.'" ,' 

'■', -I tsp,' ■vanilla ■essence, , ' ...y-- 

' ' Bake .in an "ope'n., d,ish' in a .moderate-' oven, .■ ':" , 

PauHE-ruDUiNU WITH, /Orano®, 'S ine®. y''. ' - 

- ".i" lb. ''-prunes." .■.,,- '■.-'2'. eggs."- 

'.■ A'. little, "-grated orange rind, ' " ■''2'c; diluted 'sweetened eondense'd 

1 X). dry bread crumbs. 


88 


601 
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i. Soak the prunes in enough water to cover them. 

2« Remove the pips and thinly slice the fruit. 

3. Add to tile bread crumbs which have been soaked, in the eoiMieiist^d milk.. 

4, Add the grated orange rind and the weil-beaten eggs. 

5. Place in a buttered moiiki or tin and steam for 1-| hours. 

6, Serve with the orange sauce. 

Orange Smice. 

2' T, sweet Jam. i c. orange juice. 

1 tsp. maizeiia. i c. winter in which the prunes have 

a pinch of salt. ^ been soaked. ^ . 

• Mix all the ingredients and boil for 2 minutes or oiitil the maizena ii 
cooked. . ' . 


Brown AppijI Pdddino with Lemon Bauck. 

1 lb. apple rings, or 6 apples, 3 T. butter, 

thinly sliced. I c„ siigar._ 

2 c. soft bread crumbs. >1 T. ground cloves. " ^ 

T, ground cinnamon. 1 c. seeded raisins. 

1. Wash the apple rings and soak overnight. 

2. Place a layer in the bottom of a buttered dish. 

3. Mix the sugar and spices. 

4. Sprinkle some of this mixture over the apple rings in. the dish, 

5. Place ,a layer of bread crumbs and raisins on top, with a few lumps of 
butter distributed all over. 

6. Repeat tbe layers until all tbe ingredients have been used; the last 
layer must be one of bread crumbs with the sugar mixture and pieces of butter 
on.' top. 

7. Bake in a hot oven for 45 minutes with the lid on. 

8. Remove the lid and leave in the oven for a few miniites to brown on top. 
Lemon Sauce. 

4 . sugar. , 2 T. butter. 

1 T. maizena or meal. 1 c. boiling water, 

2 T. lemon juice. a little' grated nutmeg, 

a pinch of salt. 

1. Mix sugar and meal thoroughly. 

2. Add boiling water and salt and boil until thick and clear. 

3. ', Boil for another 5 minutes. ■ ’* 

4. Remove from the stove and add -butter, lemon juice and nutmeg. 
Grated lemon rind may also be added. 


StEAMEB FrUIT-1»UBD1NU. 


4 tsp. bicarbonate of soda. - 
I tsp. salt. 

1 c. seeded raisins or any cooked dried 

fruit. 


3 T. butter (melted). , 

4 c. syrup or honey. 

I c, milk. 

' 1 egg. - 

- 1| c. meal. ' ■ . . 

1. Mi'x the dry ingredients. ■ 

2. Add to the mixture of butter, syrup, milk and egg. 

3 . Mix well and add the fruit. 

4. Steam in a buttered tin or mould for 24 hours. 

.Serve 'With a. caramel sauce. 


Spicb PtjnniNo. 


1 c . seeded raisins. ' ' 
X''‘<egg. 
sugar. 

-.,2; cy milk,' " 

: 1 1" c'. . fresh '■ bread,”' crumbs. 


"1 tsp. 'Cinnamon. " ' 

' , i-tsp. ground cloves, 

’ 1 tsp.; grated 'nutmeg. 
. a .pinch. -of salt, 

'.1 tsp. melted butter. 


;1',, 'Boat , -the, egg'-„and. 'sugar together. 

'-2'.':''',Add'.;m'iIk-an'd;p'our:'mixture over- the' orumbs, - . - 
''3'. ''Cut'Up the'' raisins- and'-'.'.add to' the'' -previous mixtiire.''' - 
4. Mix the rest of the ingredients and add. 

5- Mix,', thoroughly-''' and' bake in a. moderate oven ' until ' atijff. ' ' 

6'. Serve with 'any, sauce,- 

■ TBaETABIiB---PuBBINO’.-'' 

,',',:'''V'-';^'l'''c'.'-';sugar'.,',^ -I tsp. '.-bicarbonate -of so'da." 

'meal. ''y V l-c. -grated' r„aw''ca'rrots. 

:-'i:::,;',;,';2,,-''ts,p'.'v;baking powder,. '^- •- Xc.'grated raw;'potatoes. " 

, ' "1,C. rSeededTaisiUS. V 

^ 1. Sift, meal, sugar, baking powder, salt and bicarbonate of soda together. - 
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IraxpEKsiYE Hot Puddings » 


2. ■ Ad4 til© oilier ingredients and mix well. . . 

Steam for 2 hours, 

4, Ser¥e with a hot saticBj e.g., win© sauce. 

Pumpkin Fbitteks. 

2 c. mashed cooked sweet 1 ■ egg. 

pumpkin. a piiich of salt.' 

2 tsp, baking powder. ' 

Enough meal to bind. 

Mix the ingredients well and drop spoonfuls into a hot pan with melted 
butter or fat. Fry on both sides and sprinkle with cinnamon sugar. ^ 

Mealie-meal Porkidge Pancakes. 

1 c. mealie-meal porridge. , i o, sour milk. 

1 tsp. bicarbonate of soda. 1 T. sugar, 
a pinch of salt. J tsp. grated lemon rind: 

Mix the ingredients well and drop spoonfuls into a hot pan^ with melted 
butter or fat. Fry on both sides until light brown and serve Ek© cnimpets 
with butter, syrup or honey. 

, Mealie-meau Porridge Custard. 

1 c. mealie-meal porridge, 1 c. milk. 

J c. sugar. ^ 2 eggs, beaten. 

1 tsp, vanilla essence. a pinch of salt. 

1. Dilute the porridge with milk. 

2. Add til© remaining ingredients. 

3. Four the mixture' in a buttered dish, grate a little nutmeg over it and 
place a few pieces of butter on top. 

4. Bake for 1 hour in a moderate oven. 

5. Serve with any preserve syrup such as that, of fig or water-lemon 
preserve. 


Economical Pudding. 


Cake crumbs (rusk crumbs ■ sugar. 

may also be used). meal, 

milk. baking powder. 

, egg. 

1. Soak the crumbs in milk until soft. 

' 2, Press fine ivith a fork. . . 

3. Us© 1 egg and 1 tsp. baking powder for every If c. mixture. Add the 
beaten' egg. and baking powder.' 

, '4. Ad'cl sugar to taste. 

5. Pour^in a buttered dish and^bake'in a moderate oven for 20 minutes,."' 
Serve with custard or any pudding sauce. 

Steamed Plum' Pudding. 


i c. 'butter. 

3 vvell-beaten eggs. 
1 c. nuts. 

4 c. boer meal. 

I tsp. salt.' 

I'C,' stewed prunes. 


1 c. sugar, 
i c. seeded raisins. 
i c. currants* 

4 tsp. baking powd'er. 
1 tsp.uinnamon, 
i c. milk. 


1, .Cream, the butter' and add th© sugar and well-beaten eggs...' 

'2. Sift the dry ingredients' together. . 

' . 3 . Add I c.. of this ^to .the fruit, and the vre.st to the sugar an.d. .■butter 
mixture alternately', with th© milk. ■ 

4. Mix the fruit with the 'mixture. 

' fi. Put in a buttered dish and steam for S hours. 

' 6. Serve'with' a. wine or' brandy sauce, ,■ 


'JJrandy Sauce. / 

„ J c. butter.', " ' '■ ' -2 eggs. ''. 

' 1 e.' Ii,ne sugar.. , ' ' ■ 4 c. milk. 

; 2 T. brandy. . 


1.' Beat the butter and. sugar 'until creamy. 

,,'2. ' A'dd .the 'brandy ' slowly. . 

3, ' Beat the ,egg-yoiks. .well 'and add slowly.' ' ' 

4, 'Heat'' over .’boiling w.ater until., it- .begins to. '.thicken :like custard. 
"5.' '.Pour it into th© stiffly-beaten whites of ,' th©', eggs. 
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‘ Wime Sauce. 

1 egg. i a. sugar. 

1 T. butter. ' 1 c, sweet wine. 

1 stick of cinnamon,. 

1. Mix the beaten^ egg with' the sugar and butter. 

2» Add tlie wine aiid cinnamon. " ' 

3. Stir over boiling water or a slow flame until it begins to' thicken. 

4. Remove the cinnamon and serve. 

(J.atamel Sauce. 

1 c. sugar. 1 c. boiling water. • 

1 'T. butter. 1 T. meal. 

1 tsp. vinalla essence. 

■ 1. Place the sugar and 1 T. water in a frying-pan ' and stir coiitiiiuously 
on the stove until it forms a light brown syrup. 

2'. Add the boiling water and stir well. 

Dissolve the meal in a little cold water and stir it in slowly. 

. ’ 4. Let it boil for i minute, stirring all the' time. 

6. Add the butter and when melted the sauce will be ready. 

6. When the sauce 'has' cooled off slightly, the vanilla , essence is added. 
Serve hot or cold, ' 


Hints for Housewives. 

Piano. Danip' a soft cloth with alcohol and wipe the keys 

along the grain. Dry with a soft .linen cloth. If the keys have 
become yellow, rub' them . gently ■ with fine saiKlpape,r,, or cover them 
with a ihick paste made of lemon juice and whiting. The paste 
should he left on for a few minutes, and then washed of with a 
soft cloth, wrung 'Out of warm- water. .Polish with a little sweet 
oil applied with a, soft duster, and rub until all trace of oil has 
disappeared, . 

Use Of Tea Tea leaves can' be put to various uses in 

the' house. They can be sprinkled- over carpets and so help to collect 
and , fix. dust. Ti tea leaves which have been kept for several clays 
are - infused with boiling' water and then strained, they ' 'make a 
usefiil -polish' for mir windows, glasses, varnished wood^ and 
furniture.' Boiled up, in a fish pan, tea leaves will also remove the 
mneil. ' , ' ■ — - , , , ■ , 

Dry S-Hd | ' W 6t CJ 3.IlSiCtll6SS ' [Continued . from- page 588. 

'■additio'n, ' stacks of young veld grass should he built at conveniently 
situated ' spots where animals '..may 'find water and shelter:, ' Mealie, 
stalks' may ,1)6' 'put to better: use- by.' stacking them .as well If this 
■is ''done, it will', be .'found .'that animals ' feed around' the stacks 'and' 
actiiaUy thrive^ iairly ■'well,;, ..the- main .'.reason ''probably being , that., 
exercise is consul erably' 'curtailed. 

Various varieties of legumes, such as beans, thrive well ■ in ' the 
mealie belt. The-' hay, from •such:" plants,' i'f mixed with', veld or .other ', 
hay and fed in conjunction with mealies, would prove suitable for; 
production. Details ‘concerni'ng:''dhe.' 'growing'' of-, suraiiier 'aii'cl,' .winter 
::leedS'-for ■-stocks are '.obtamable-' :from,-^^'The'':',':Chief j ;:Di'vis'ion' ' of: , Animal 
and^ Crop Production, TJuion ';'Buildings, Pretoria-,' , 'and 'the '■ Chief, 
Division of Veld and- ''Soil', Conservation, ■'■./Steyn’s ■'Buildings- Pretoria. ' 


Nursery Quarantiries. 

Tb© following mirsery quarantines.'were': in foree,'; 0 'n,'l''':'''A -'-1944:'— '',:' ' ,' 

* Parktown North Numries,'.-: 167469,, '■' Jan,, ,,-Avenu'e', -' .P'arktown.,,, 
North, ■Johannesburg, for.-'-.-.permCious- : scale -: , 0 n,',,”,'-py,raca'rttlia:'': a-n'd,',' -'mixed 

decidhous trees, 

" 
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'^Trice Review for July 1944. 

Gmin ami Ha/y , — Large (quantities of - maize arrived ' during tire 
niorit..ii; b'ut the demand was relati'vely weak. . Kaliircorn, reinaiiied 
on a stable altliougli . lower le-vel tlian that of the previous month. 
Kl and lv2' averaged 16s- 2d. per bag free-on-raii as agai'ust 16s. lOd. 
per bag for June. Prices -of .dry" beans were also' some'wliat lower, 
although offerings were smaller than ■■'those of the previous 'month. 
On the . Johannesbiiig* .market ■ speckled sugar beans decdined from 
96s. Id. per bag in June to '92s. -Jd. in- July, and. kidney beans 'from- 
78s. Kiel, .to, 64s.. 8d. Oowpeas were unchanged at 42s. per bag. "Cape 
lucerne hay and telf grass were relatively plentiful but were mostl}^ 
of inferior quality and prices consequently receded slightly. On the 
Johannesburg market Cape lucerne hay averaged 5s. 9d. per 100 lb. 
for the month, and teif 4s. 7d. per 100 lb. • 

FotatOGS.—JDiQi serious shortage of potatoes continued while the 
qualit}^ in . general also weakened. ; National mark ;qualities ' ' 

exceptionally scarce. ' The '^naximum,.' fixed' ,prices",.were , agaiii' 
u-ealized .in iiiosi , '..cases'. ■.' New -'.fi-xed-' inaxiiiixmi prices ' came . into 
effect on 11 August 1944..'..,For' particulars in this connection .see the,'' 
short .article elsewhere' in. this''i.S8iie.', 

' Oniom.— Supplies still' consisted. ..largely .of '.Cape' onion's, , and , 
consignments ."'Were 'som'ewhat smaller ''than ■ those , .of .'.the , previo.usl 
mo'nth." .Prices.' remained, more' -nr.: 'less .'unchangedvl.. C.a.pe';/ onions"''' 
averaged' ^2ls.' '6''d." per 'hag on' t.he.'^"Johanneshurg,'m.a'rket,; ■ISs.i.'.Bd'.'-qn,'" 
.the „' Cape,'. Town market ';, ■and''';'23s'.:".lld.: 'on , the Durban ■market.'"" V"'; "" 

'■ Larger,' offerings, ■■''■particularly' of ■Transvaal.tomatoes,'.' 

came' 'o'n 'the ,, markets., ■ ■The.' 'quality ..'in I'generaL -wa's,' good and .the'',, 
,','den,ia'nd' 'C'on,si'st,ent; with the' resu^ price,s" did not decline much. 

'^On .the," ■', Joha'nn6'sburg:':,'m^arket',^''''Nat^ ''"M.ark,', tomatoes averag'ed; 

4s. '„■ Td'.'' „p'er ' tray ■ for thd, month, ■,nnd'"OTd'inary; .tomatoes, ,'f s. ■ '4'd . ' per '^tray,.^' ,. 

Most kinds were better supplied than during the 
.''previous '■m'onth, ■ particularly ■:"gre 0 n"v:peas, , , 'green^:"bean,S',,^;''''c^bage:^^ 
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leafy vegetables. - Pimiiikins were also still fairly plentiful. Prices 
itt general were somewkat lower than for the previous month. 

-—Largely quantities of oranges, 'mostly navels, were still 
ojfered daily. Naartjies were somewhat less plentiful and prices 
eoiisequeiitly higher. The markets were reasonably well supplied 
with cold storage apples, an.d prices" on the whole were somewhat 
lower. Papaws were better supplied, but prices remained more or 
less^ on the same level' as that of the previous month. ' Avocados 
were scarcer. 

Eggs and Poultrg , — The plentiful season for eggs eoininenced 
during the month, and large 'quantities were offered: Prices as a 
result declined fairly sharply, ■ especially towards the end of the 
month. New'-laid eggs averaged Is. 9cl. per dozen on the' Johannesburg 
market, and 2s, Id. per dozen on the Durban market. Poultry, 
especially fowls, were well supplied and experienced a strong deiiiancl 
at higher prices. 


Index of Prices of Field Crops and 
Animal Products. 

This index, as shown elsewhere in this issue, declined Ji'oni 166 in 
June to' 163',in July 1944 (with the period 193()-37~l938--39' as basis). 
The group poultry and poultry products declined fairly sharply 
from 257 to T87 in July as a result, of the drop in prices of eggs. 

Hay 1’' declined from 170 to 147 in July. Dairy products 
rose fro.m 109 to '195 in J'uly as a result of the increased ,sul)sidies on 
butterfat and cheevse milk and the increased price of milk for con- 
densing' purposes as ' from 1 July 1944.. 

'The other groups showed little or no change. 


Index of Prices Paid for Certain 
Farming Requisites. 

A TABLE indicating the quarterly index of prices of a few important 
fanning' requisites, appears elsewhere in this issue. 

According to this table, agricultural implements ad-sraneed from 
158 in AprH to 100 in Julj (with the period 1936r38 as basis). Bags 
rose from 301 to 314 during the three months April to July; feeds 
from 151 to 159; fencing materkl from 236 to 248 and dipping and 
spraying materials from' 132 to 136. Pertilizers, fuel and building 
materials remained more or less un 


Potato Prices.^^^^^^ 

The maximum price of potatoes as fixed on 6 May 1944, viz. 6 lb. 
for Is. for any quantity of potatoes sold by any person, has now 
:aheem:withdra'wn''again.C V.; 

In the place thereof the following maximum prices have been 
► fixed as from 11 August 1944 : — 

rtVv’' '■-■H-?:'', ' .606 
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(1) Producer’s prices, i.e. when the producer sells direct to 
the dealer, dSs. 6d. per bag (150 lb.) free-on-rail producer’s station 

or on producer’s farm according to buyer’s option, 

(2) Market price, i.e. sold by auction or otherwise on behalf 
of producer by an auctioneer, market agent, broker or agent; 3Gs. 

per bag (150 lb.) 

(d) price, i.e. when sold by a licensed dealer to 

another licensed dealer, 37s. Od. per bag (150 lb.) 

(4) Eetail price: — > 

(i) f38s. per bag (150 lb.) for quantities of 150 lb. or more;' 

(ii) 3;]rd. per lb. for quantities less than 150 lb. 

Tlie^ above maxiiniini producer’s price will remain in force up 
to and .including 21 October 1944, unless otherwise directed; the 
market and wholesale inaximuin, price up to and including 25 
October 1944; and the retail price up to and including 28 October 
1944, unless otherwise directed. 

The- .maximuiir prices of -seed-potatoes have 
been fixed as follows from 11 August 1944: — ‘ . 

(a) With a Government A certificate, 45s. per bag (150 lb.) ; 

(b) With a Government B certificate,. 42s. 6d.. per bag (150 lb.)* 

T.lie previous fi,xed prices for .Government Certificate A and 
B seed-potatoes, as fi.xed on 16' June 1944,. were 42s. 6d. and 353. per 
bag (150 lb.'), respectively. 

For full particulars regarding all the above fixed prices of 
seed-potatoes and other potatoes see God eminent Gazette Extrao-r-^ 
dinar;/ of" 11 August , 1944. 


Agricultural Conditions in the Union 
during July 1944. 

Rainfall aaul Climatio In the 'Western Cape Pro- 

vince aim south-eastern coastal areas of the Cape Province the rain- 
fall varied from vsatisfactory to good. In the rest of the country, 
however, cliinatie conditions were exceptionally dry, cold and windy, 
while frost was fairly' common. Prospects for an early spring are, 
however, good. ■ ■ ' ,■ 

file cornZfCmn o/ consequently deteriorated further. Lamb 

crops, particularly in the Karroo and the drier western parts of the 
country,, were also relatively ' p.oor...' Few stock diseases occurred. 

Winter cemalr in the 'western 'Cape' Province, as well.as' oii' the' 
Transvaal hi gl:) veld, '..made satisfaetoiy progre'ss. In the'-Orange F'ree'/ 
State, 'however; lice .caused considerable, damage' to yo'ung crops. .'In.,' 
'the;.'clrier,'areas'li'.k'e the, ■north-western, 'Cape Province winter' cereals.'; 
were' sown on a'. much s,iria,ller scale. 'than usual owing "to, the. vpoor pre-;; 
cipitation. .' ’ ■ 

Potatoes .and other were, still' scarce,' e'xc,ept in parts'' 

of the..^ Transvaal "I'owveld ".where ..faiidy.- .good ' crops; are',' .expe'C^ 

■ Farmers '. in the,' maize '■a.rea's". were still' busy '.reaping, maize',.; but;' 
'lack , of ..sufficient labour and'" 'transport .caused.' considerable '"'difficulty '' 
,in.' ' parts." ' .A" certain amount of assistance.' was, however,' rendered ,.by" 
milita'ry .lorries "a'lid 'prisoners.' of war which, have; been" made .av,ail'able...'.' 
'Farmers " in the.; Transvaal middleveld. werp" still ''huBy ; '..planti'iig;.' 
'■tobacao''*'. 'r.' ,' 
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Index of Prices of Field Crops and Animal Products. 
(Basic period 1936-37 to 1938-39= 1«).) 
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Average Prices of Potatoes (per 150 lb.) on Municipal Markets. 
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1043— , 

January. . 
"February, 
'■.March, 

, May.'," 

June.. . . • • 

July ;< 

August 

September, . . 

October 

Kovember 

December 



r-t 

, I * . f 



Crops and Markets. 


Index of Prices Paid for Farming Rfequisites. 


Year and Month. 

Imple- 

ments. 

. («) 

Ferti- 

lizers. 

ih) 

Fuel 

w 

Bags. 

(d) 

feeds. 

(e) 

fencing 

Material 

(/) 

Dipping 

and 

Spraying 

Material 

io) 

Building 

Material. 

(A) 

Base— 









1P0-88 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 . 

100 

100 ' , 

1939 

105 

106 

98 

146 

90 

114 

■ 100 

103, 

1940 

120 

139 

117 

171 

95 

176 • 

112 

124 ' 

1U41 

, 124 

170 

■ 124 

175 

109 

. 208 , 

116 

144 ' 

1942— 





144 ,,, 

, 

January 

121 

146 

125 

188 

115 

229 

117 

164 " ' 

April 

■ 122 

■146 

134 

104 

i 127' 

228 . 

117 

165 

July..., 1 

- 124 

140 

146 

1 220 

' 147 

231 

116 

167 

‘ October. ........ 

124 

146', 

162 

! 224 

144 

230 

116 

171, 

1043— 




' i 

1 




January 

128 

145 

154 

i 232 

143 ■ 

238 

120 

174 

April.... 

126 

145 

154 

! 234 

350 

238 

122 I 

176 

July 

126 

' 145 

156 

235 

157 

239 

132 ! 

,179'', 

October 

142 

108, 

156 

249 

155 

240 

' 132 

'181 ' 

1944— 









January. 

154' 

161 

156 

304 

149 

240 

' 132 

182' 

April 

158 

161 

156 

■ 301 

151 

236 

132 i 

184',' 

July (:/).. 

100 ' . 

161 

156 

314 

159 . 

248 

135 i 

183 


The following is the composition of the above groups. (The items are weighted according to their respective 
importance) , . 

(a) Flotiglis, planters, seed drills, harrows, cultivators, ridgers, mowers, binders, hay rakes, silage cutters 
hammer wills, separators, windwilla. shares, land sides, mouldboards, knife, pitman, guard. 

{b) Superphosphate, ammonium tiulphate, potash-muriate, bonemeal 
(e) Petro*, power jjaraiiia, crude oil, grease, lubricating oil 
id) Woolpaelm, grain bags, sail twine, hiiuier twine. 

(«) Mealies, bran, oats, Iwjerne, gromidnut-oil cake, bonemeal, salt, 

(/) Fencing wire, standarda, haliug wire. 

ig , Bordeaux wixturo, lime aulpiiur, arsenate of lead, cyanogas, Cooper's sheep dip, Little’s dip, Tixoi cattle dips 

(h) Corrugated iron, deals, cement, Umo, ilooriag boards. 

(i) Freilmlnary. 


Average Prices of Onions and ■ Sweet Potatoes on Mtmicipal Markets^ 


SlASOH 
(Ist July to 
30th June). 

ONIONS (120 lb.)/ 

Sweet Potatoes. "' 

(180 1b.), 

Joharmesbuxg. 

Capo 

Town. 

Pretoria. 


Durban. 


Trans- 

vaal 

Capo. 

Cape. 

Cape. 

Local 

Cape. 

Johan- 

burg. 

Table. 

Durban. 

Cap® ■ ., 
Town, 


s. d. 

8. d. 

s. d. 

6, d. 

s 

d.. 

s. 

d. 

s. d. 

's. d. 

8. d. ' 

1938-39. 

,. 8' "3 " 

8 10 

7 '4 ■■■ 

7 10 

8 

6 

0 

6 

6, 7 ■' 

'4 8 

5, 'S' 

1939-40. 

6 ,3 

9 10 

7 3 

9 11 

9 

8 

10 

5 

6''^ 7 

6 9 

6 0 ', 

1940-41..'.....:. 

12" B 

12 3, 

9 10 

11 11 

11 

2' 

12 

7 

7 S 

6 4 

5 5 

1941-42......... 

10 5 

. '13 11 ' 

' ,'XO, ■4,".' 

13 10 

13 

0 

14 

3 

9 10 

:'7,l 

B 4 

1042-43...'..,'... ' 

',13',' A ; 

14 , 0 

12 6 

14 7 

12 

9 

,,16; 

B,„ 

9 8 

,, "8 I 

8 6 

1043— ■ 









■ 



January. 

'85, 

9 4 

■ 7: 8" 

9 6 

8 

1' ., 

11 

6 

10 2 

7 '6 

10 4 

, February...',;. 

■ '7 10 

10 9 

'7 ■S ' 

11 3 

' ,'6 

1 

' 12 

4, 

12 0 

9 2. 

9 4 

March....;..,'*': 

8' 1 

'11 ','0' ' 

8 7 

12 2 

8 

5 

10 

",3 

':''9 '6 

©■, 10 

8 8 

'April',.,....'.,'.. 

,11 " 6 ,'' 

12 10 

■' ■''»'■, 

18 0 

'','9' 

4 

u 

9 

„,9 »■, 

9 '9 

7 1 

'':v,May 

'':i6 ,'A"„ 


18 $ 

17 3 

15 

6 

18 

■2"^ 

8 0 

7'.6 

7 11 

'■"'■'June.. 

',17''" 8'", 

':"17'",'4:'';' 

16 3 

18 1 

12^: 

0 

'1'8^ 

9 

" ■ 8 " 5', ", 

'8, ■O' 

9 2 

July... 

";l'7''.''9 ,'' 

'20 ,2' 

16 6 

19 3 

20 

7 

" '2'8 

1 


',"8 ■O 

8 6 

'■■■■'', :'August.','.. , . 

" '17'," 'S'"" 

'23 ' 8 

21 4 

27 9 

.' -21 

4 

23 

0 

,9 ■ 8," 

' 10 ■' 0 

12 4 

September..,., 

" ''26" 6'. 

26 ' 8,' 

24 9 

26 8 

26 

4 

28 

A 

,,'■,','11 4,' 

10 

12 7 

. October.....'...' 

; ',19 "4 ■' 

'■28 '■,10'',', 

' 24' A""' 

21 4 

34 

8 

so 

0 

'13^ 2' ; 


'll 0 

' ■ 'November. .... 

:: ' 16'' 6 


19 7 


22 

9 

'' 2,5' 

1' 

''■", 1S"^"'6,',| 

',' 11 11 

,' 10 S’ 

December.. .... 

:',,'l'2'''ll,'':,' 

1'3.,,10''' 

"'■"^"'■S ',, 

XB^-'l': ' 

,"18 

6 

16 

6 ',, 

',,12 0 : 

"■ ,,';i0:' 6, 

9 9 

1944— 







''''■ 





January.',..',.,.' 

i ' " 

10, '■O' 'i 

'", '8 8 

'A2'A:,.':, 


6 

■11! 

'"7' '■'' 

■,14^''l 



fe'bruary.'.''. '' 

12' ',7'',',''" 

', ''','14', ''"O;,, 1 

7 10 

11 f 

,.'12' 

: 9' ,' 

13 

9, '■ 

'',15''"S"''' 

'■"'101.0' 

',■11 6 

March.,..'..',.,'., 

14>,'4','^,' 

,'"'14, '10'"''! 

11 1 

15 0 

13 

'■A'' ■■ 

■',15' 

1 

"'■' 12''11 ,■ 

'■' ','8,'',' 6'' „ 

10 10 

" April.,,:.....,.,. 

16', "6' 

' 't6,,U,''.'i 

'■ 18' 7 ■'■i 

17 0 

14 

0 

■' i®' 

.■t' 


■' '8.'' 8 

. 9 S 

May 

,'',"17" ','2,' 

19 10 

18 6 

19 7 

20 

3 

21 

7 

12 3 

■'■13 ■' 6" ■ ', 

■■ '9 „ 'd"'; 

June 

','26" 1,',,'' 

'''" 21 ll;^' 

18 8 


22 

2 

22 n 

16 n 

', ,,14", '{! ■. 


July 

,'14'' '0'. 

',,‘'21. 

■,, ''* 

18 6 


24 

; B.^.' ' 

23 11 

16 10 

',■'12, ',4',',^' 

■11 
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Average Prices of Lucerne, Teff, Kaffircom and Dry Beans. 



Ltjoeene (per 100 IbO. 

Teff 

Johan- 

nesburg 

(«) 100 m. 

Kapfiecoen in 
bags (200 lb.). 

TIES' Beans (200 lb.). 

, bags. 

Seasoh 

AND 

Month (&). 

Johaoiiesbiirg {a). 

Cape 

Town 

F.o.r. Frodncers* 
Stations. 

Johannesburg {a). 

L.... 


Cape. 

Trans- 

vaal. 

lat 

grade. 



K2. 

Speckled 

Sugar. 

Cow- Kid- 

peas. 1 ' ney. 



s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

8 . 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

B. 

d. 

8 . 

d. 

S. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

losa-so......... 

3 

10 

3 

1 

4 

0 

2 

7 

13 

1 

12 

9 

25 

0 

10 

9 

24 

2 

19B9~40, 

3 

0 

2 

5 

3 

4 

2 

6 

8 

8 

9 

4 

21' 

11 

13 

U 

21 

2 

194(l"41......... 

4 

2 

3 

5 

4 

3 

3 

3 

15 

6 

17 

O' 

30 

0 

16 

8 

27 

11 

1941*42....... .. 

5 

7 

5 

2 

5 

8 

4 

7 

18 

10 

19, 

0 

32 

10 

19 

S 

28 

3 

1942-43......... 

5 

5 

6 

0 

7 

4 

5 

5 

24 

10 

24 

10 

34 

0 

25 

8 

24 

2 

1043— 



















Janaary. 

5 

0 

4 

5 

7 

3 

5 

5 

27 

3 

27 

3 

33 

7 

21 

4 

21 

1 

' February 


0 

6 

0 

7 

2 

5 

0 

34 

2 

34 

2 

30 

1 

22 

8' 

23 

3 : 

March 

6 

0 

5 

3 

• 7 

3 

5 

4 

29 

6 

29 

6 

34 

8 

20 

3 

27 

1 

April 

May........... 

5 

6 

— 


7 

5 

5 

3 

21 

7 

21 

9 

35 

7 

27 

1 

24 

10 

5 

7 

™ 


7 

5 

5 

4 

21 

8 

21 

8 

41 

6 

28 

3 

28 

9 

June 

6 

7 

6 

9 

7 

5 

5 

5 

21 

4 

22 

1 

42 

1 

28 

7 

29. 

3 

July... 

6 

11 

6 

6 

7 

9 

5 

8 

24 

0 

25 

6 

40 

9 

29 

9 

31 

10 

■August 

7 

0 

0 

6 

7 

9 

1 5 

8 

24 

7 

25 

0 

53 

11 

38 

0 

32 

4 

September 

7 

4' 

0 

8 

7 

9 

! 5 

7 

23 

8 

24 

4 

55 

'6 

34 

6 

I 34 

8 

October ^ 

6 

2 

5 


7 

4 ! 

1 5 

6 

22 

9 

23 

9 

64 

7 

33 

8 

32 

11 

, November ■ 

4 

9 

4 

7 

6 

9 

4 

U 

21 

0 

22 

6 

53 

1 

34 

5 

36 

7 

, December 

4 

6 

4 

2 

0 

9 

5 

4 

21 

3 

■ 21 

3 

59 

10 

31 

6 

32 

5 

1944— 













■» 






January... 


0 


7 

0 

5 

10 

20 

3 ^ 

•20 

5 

62 

4 

26 

0 

35 

2 

'Febiuary. ..... 

5 

2 

B 

8 

7 

0 

4 

5 

13 10 

19 

2 

'58 

1 

i 23 

4 

30 11 

March... 

4 

11 

3 

S 

7 

3 

S 

8 

’ 17 

0 

18 

0 

62 

6 

! 36 

8 

80 

6 

„ April 

6 

3 

4 

6 

7 

2 

3 

9 

17 

0 

17 

7 

71 

6 

i 38 

9 

44 

0 

May 

0 

4 

3 

9 

7 

3 

4 

4 

18 

0 

18 

6 

71 

8 

37 

11 

54 

5 

June. 

f, 

P 

5 

0 

- 


4 

n 

10 

1.0 

10 

10 

on 

1 

42 

0 

78 

10 

. July 

5 

9 

4 

11 

7 

5 

4 

7 

16 

2 

10 

2 

02 

3 

42 

0 

04 

8 


fffl) Mimlcipal Market. 

(b) Seasonal year for Kaffircom Ist Juno-Slst May ; Dry Beans 1st Aprii-31st March ; Lucerne and Teff 1st ifnly-. 
Both June. 


Average Prices of Green Beans, Green Peas and Carrots on Municipal 

Markets. 


Season 
(I st July to 
30th June). 

Gebin Beans (Pocket 20 lb.). 

Geeen Peas (Pockets 20 Ib.). 

Gaeeots (Bag), (a). 

Johan- 

nesburg. 

.: . Cape 
Town. 

Durban. 

Johan- 

nesburg. 

Cape 

Town. 

Durban. 

Johan- 

nesburg. 

Cape 

Town, 

Durban. 


s. d. 

s. : d. 

s. d. 

8. d. 

8. d. 

8. d. 

s. '. d.'.'. 

8. d. 

s. d. 

1938-89 

1 8 

, 2 ' 3' 

2 0 

2 4' 

1 9 

1 2 

3 8 

2 0 

0 " 1, 

1940-41..'..'...,.' 

1 U 

2 9 

1 6 

2 8 

2 4 

2 3 

5 , 0 

4 11 

13 4'. 

1941-42...., ■' 

.'2 7 ' 

3 10 

2 6 

3 11 

3 3 

3 4 

8 5 

8 10 

17 2 

1942-43 

3 '1 

. 4 3 

3 0 

3 8 

2 10 

3 9 

5,,1 

8 9 

18 2 ', 

1943— .. 






: 




'January,.. 

." 1' ."9' 

3 3 

3 6 

2 4 

6 9 

,. '.'4' 7 

... ■ 3" '9 

6.„1'. ' 

11' "S' 

February. . , . . . 

' '2 0. 

' '4'. '. 4 . 

3 10 

4 8 

5 9 

5' 1' 

6' "'0 

6 5 

'll 4 

'..'AfarciL 

'." '' 2 "8. " 

■''■S' '1' 

1 6 

6 7 

.'4 6 

'3' .'10 

7 0 

'4 0 

19 1 

April. .,i, ..... 

2 0 

' ' 2 ' ' 2 

2 ' 3 . 

5 1 

3 0 

.'2 8' 

■'.S’ '1 ' 

6' 10 

'. 23 11 

May,.....',..',.. 

.■2"11' .' 

4 11 

2 11 

6 a 

...4. 8 

.6 . 2 ■■ 

.' ,8 5' 

' 11 1 

16 10' 

June.,.,,."..... 

"'6'" 8 

4 0 

4 7 

0 5 

. .5 '1 ■ 

.' 0.' 3 

9 1 

13'. 4 

IS 7' 

July...... 

9 0 

10 1 

.. .'7 '2" 

4 0 

5 ■ 9 ' ' 

5 10'.'. 

11 ', 0 .' 

: .16' 1., 

.' 17 lO','.".' 

August.. 

5 2 

: ''O.'ll. 

6 11 

4 10 

■ .5 ."4' 

,,■'4 7:'. 

■ 13 ' 3 

..'. 1,4 ' 0 

21 0" 

September 

5 3 

:/:Z '1 

4 11 

■■.■ 4 . 7 

■ : B 2/ 

3', 4 

,. ,10' 10".' 

"■ 13' ' 4 

21 ,2 

October,:.,.,,.',''.' 

1 11 

.'■..4: .4' ' 

1 10 

1 10 

" , 1,11 " 

'.'2 '3.''.' 

, , 8 .5 : 

10 .11 

', 12 , 3, ", 

November 

''.'.I.''' 5'. 

..'.'...'2' '.'2 .'." 

'^.2.'..2" 

4 .5 '■' 1 

'■ t 0''',' 

:',3 10'.' 

', :. 7 ' 5 , 

"6,' 3 .', 

8 .11'.' " 

December 

'\"2' 1;"'. 


'■' :'.2.' ,5 ', 

" :''8 ' 8 ' : 

■ 1 ,5 

5": 10 '.; 

■ 8. '6 

', ,'7 0; 

7 .,7,'.'„ 

1944—.'"'. 










... ..January.,,.., 

1 ' 9 '. 

■1" 2'"' 

' '., 3 ' 6 

■.'.4 ..7.' i 


.'"^"6 ' 7 " 

7 ' 4 ■ 

', ' 3 ' .5 

'■ 7 ' 10 , 

February 

'. 4. .."4 

2 1 

4 0 

7 2 


.' ''6 9', 

., 9'','0 

6 0 

",15 1 

March 

2 8 

3 8 

2 0 

6 0 

'.' r"o„' 

' '6'" 0''' 

., 13 ,..'6 ■ 

'8 11 

24 6 

April 

1 10 

1 11 

.■ I..' .4' 

3 7 

"■:2' '3' 


"10, s 

'M,2 r>' 

35 1 

May 

3 5 

2 10 

.'■.'.2.,.:'9:",' 

■ ■ ■ ■ "7. 'A' " 

■ '''5 " '3. 

.'. 4'.10.,'' 

'■^' , 9 ,'. ,10. 

12 7',' 

27 0 

June 

0 0 

■^ .9 1,'' 


7 0 

■'"■■' 0, 4' 

0.''..5' ", 

■I'l'.'iO 

'■' ,1,3, .0' 

20 6 

July.... 

4 0 

8 .'4.' 

:\t '3'' 

' . "4' ..I'"' 


'.'■,'6':"7'.,' 

.'".911" 

', 13,11 

,, '19 .0 '. 


(a) Weights of bap vary, but on the averagA are ' appioxinaately as 
; and Barbao, mm ' aV 



Crops -anb" Markets 


Average Prices of Cabbages^ Cauliflower and Tomatoes on Municipal 

® Markets* 


Season* 
(1st July to 
30tli Juoo). 


1938-89. . . . 
1940-41.... 
1941 42.... 

1942— 43.... 

1943— 

Ja Hilary. . 
Tebruary. 

; Marcli. , . . 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August... 
September 
. October. . 
l^ovember 
December 

1944— 
January... 
February. . 

March 

April 

May 

June. ... , . . 
July.. 


Cabaoes (Bag), (a) 


Cauiieioweb. (Bag), (a) 


Tomatoes (Trays 15 lb.). 


Johan- 

nesburg. 

Cape 

Town, 

D'oiban. 

Johan- 

nesburg. 

Cape 

Town. 

Durban. 

Johaunesbui'g. 

K.M. 
Ro. L 

0 

1 

Cape 

Town. 

D'Uiban 

S. (I. 

a. 

ci. 

8. 

d. 

8. d. 

8. d. 

8. d. 

s. d. 

e. 

d. 

s. d. 

s. 

ii. 

3 10 

8 

0 

8 

10 

3 0 

1 8 

3 5 

2 2 

1 

3 

1 8 

0 10 

5 10 

4 

8 

7 

1 

3 11 

4 3 

5 3 

2 7 

1 


2 1 

1 

2 

8 10 

5 

6 

11 

5 

5 9 

5 7 

7 11 

3 1 

1 

9 

2 3 

1 

0' 

6 6 

5 

11 

9 

1 ’ 

6 0 

5 9 

7 6 

3 4 

1 10 

2 1 

2 

7 „ 

6 1 

9 

0 

12 

6 




4. 11 

2 

4 

2 6 

2 

8 ' 

6 4 

10 

2 

15 

2 

6 7 

5 8 

— ■ 

5 '6 

2 

7. 

1 S' 

2 

11 

5 6 

9 

6 

' 8 

6 

6 6 

5 11 



3 11 

1 

9 

1 10 

2 

7 

4 1 

9 

5 

8 

1 

3 2 

6 1 

7 4 

3 4 

1 

7 

9. 9 

3 

1 

4 5 

6 

0 

7 

9 

3 10 

f) 0 

7 0 

4 10 • 

2 

6 

2 3 

2 


7 6 

5 

5 

12 

8 

8 7 

6 1 

11 11 

7 2 

3 

8 

4 0 

3 

& 

10 4 

6 

7 

11 

1 

8 5 

5 3 

11 0 

7 11 

4 

5 

3 10 

2 

1 

12 4 

6 

8 

11 

6 

7 1 

6 5 

10 8 

7 11 

4 

8 

1 4 . 9 

2 

8 

17 0 

6 

8 

11 

8 

14 5 

6 8 

13 5 

8 5 

4 

3 , 

! 4 5. 

-2 

5 

7 10 

8 

0 

11 

4 

8 10 

6 5 1 

6 2 ^ 

8 3„ 

4 

2 

4 4 ■ 

2 

S' 

10 5 

5 

7 

14 11 

12 7 

6 0 i 

3 9 ; 

4 0 

n 

0 

2 10 

1 

1 

9 8 

4 

0 

• 8 

7 

7 4 

6 10 1 

— 

4 2 

1 

■7 

3 2 

1 

'8 

6 5 

B 

2 

14 

6 

5 4 

2 6 

.... 

4 3 

1 

6 

2 2' 

1 

2 

7 6 

7 

8 

22 

2 

6 8 

— 

— 

4 7 

1 

9 

2 9 

2 

3 ' 

13 4 

10 

6 

■25 

7 

10 4 

8 11 

15 6 

6 8 

B 

3 

2 5 

2 

5 

11 3 

11) 

11 

22 

8 

9 1 

8 5 

12 2 

5 11 

2 

10 

3 1 

2 

, 4 

11 11 

7 

10 

18 

0 

10 5 

8 2 

13 10 

5 6 

2 

10 

3 8 

2 

5 

12’ 2 

8 

9 

12 

0 

11 10 

10 2 

11 11 

4 10 

2 

6 

4 0 

1 

8 

■ 9 10 

8 10 

8 

5 

7 8 

7 2 . 

7 2 

4 7 

■ 2 

4 

2 10 

1 

0 


(t») Weighta of bags vary, l)ut on the average are approximately as follows : For cabbages— Jobaunesburgj^lOS lb. 
Cape Town iOli lb., ami Dinlian 90 lb. For cauliflower— Johannesburg 100 lb., Cape Town 65 lb,, and 
Durban 8f> lb. 


Average Prices of Eggs and Poultry on Municipal Markets. 


Sbasow 
(I gt July to 
30th June), 

, ■ Egos. 

Fowls (liye, each). 

TimKEYS (Live, each). " 

Jolmnnes” 
burg, 
New* 
laid. . 

'Per 

Dossen, 

Durban, 
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10, ,3 
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9 ','S 
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IS 6 
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17, 1 
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September 

.'1 7', 

1 9 

11 8 

6 7 

'5*6 

,7 ,'. 4 '' 

■.■ 17, ■ 6,' ',' 

'■ 23,'' ,1,' 

,'■■20 10 

October. 

■ 1.5 

•' 1 '8 

n 7 

7 1 
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7 S ■' 
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■■' ■I?, ''''O''''','' 
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' 5' O "' ' 
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f" ^ " 

' f '9 

'■'^lO' 2 
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■,■ ,4' , 4 
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'' ,4"' 7 

',",18',' S'' 
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8 ''2' 

' ' S"'''' '5' 
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13 !!■ 
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. ': "3 '■'O 
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Prices of A¥Ocados and Papaws on Municipal .Markets* 
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Information on Departmental 
Publications, 

Frtrroing in South Africa, the monthly journal of the Department, contains popular as 
well as scientiBc articles on a variety of agricultural topics, useful to both the farmer 
and the housewife, while the Crops and Markets Section supplies information on crop 
prospects, market prices and exports of agricultural produce. 

The following particulars in regard to subscriptions and advertieemenia should be- 
noted: — ' 

Subscription. — Within the Union, South West Africa, Bechuanaland Protectorate, 
Southern Ehodesia, SwajEiland, Basutoland, Mocambiaue, Angola, Belgian Congo, and 
British Territories in Africa, 5s. (otherwise 7s. 6d.) per annum, post free, payable in- 
advance. 

Applications, pith snbscriptions, to he sent to the Government Printer, Koch Street, 
Pretoria. ^ ■ 

Advertisements. — The Tariff for Classified Advertisements is: 2cl. (two p» e) 
word with a minimum of 6s. per advertisement (prepaid). Repeats, not entah., 
change in the wording, wdli be published at half the cost of the original. 

Goriditionss — • \ 

(1) The advertisement will be classified under specific headings, and only one 
black letter (initial letter) is permitted. 

(2) Advertisementa in which prices are mentioned must contain the name and 
address of the advertiser. A nom-cle-plume or box number only is not s»^ffioient, 
and unless this condition is strictly observed, advertisementB will not be 
accepted. 

(S) Advertisements will be classified .strictly in accordance with the subjeot-matter 
of the announcement, determined by the first item mentioned and cannot be 
inserted under irrelevant headings. 

(4) Displayed, classified advertisements will also' foe accepted. The charge, however, 
will be lOs. per inch, single column, per insertion, without reduction for 
; repeals. 

Copy, for ' Advertisements to be in the hands of the Government Ptinter, Pretoria, 
not later than the 20th of the month preceding publication. 

Send all adveTtiaements direct to the Government Printer, dr write to him for details- 
as'' to tariff' for advertisements., . 

' ■ ■ ■ 

Popular Bwllctins.—Bulletina on various agricultural topics are published by the- 
Department to meet public demand. A list of available bulletiaa giving paxticulars of 
cost, etc., is obtainable free of charge from the Editor, Department of Agriculture and 
Forestry, Pretoria, ■ 

Sclcnfific PMhfications.—F'rom time to time the different Divisions of the Department- 
issue science bi^lletins incorporating the results of research work conducted by them. 
Other aoientifio publications issued are : The Gnderatepoort Journal”, “Memoirs of the 
Botanical Survey,''''of: , South; , Africa Bothalia,”, '“ Entomological ,'Mem,oirs ” 'and .the" 
“ Annual Reports of the Low Temperature Research Institute Information in regard 
to these publications is obtainable from the Editor, Department of Agriculture and 
''’'ForeBiry,; Pretoria; '' 

Press Scrmce . — ^The Press of South Africa is now supplied with a bulletin of agricultural 
information for their exclusive use. This information is published fortnightly by all news- 
papers and other journals throughout the country. 

Farmers^ Radio Service. — ^In addition to the printed information supplied by the- 
Department to* members of the farming community, the Department, in collaboration 
with the South African Broadcasting Corporation, also maintains a daily broadcasting 
service to farmers. Information in regard to, times of broadcasting is contained in the- 
programmes issued by the Broadcasting Corporation, 

general iiujuiries in regard to the publications of the Department, 
including the Radio Service, should be addressed to the Editor, Department of 
Agriculture and Forestry, Pretoria. 


D..-:' : J'.'' :aBTMOB'B;;,:,:Bditor,^ 
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Wheat Production in Maize Areas. 


“CKW fitnii products liave shown 'SXicli a sudden and signiificaiit 

swing' ill the peiiduliim from surpluses to shortages as has maize. 
The consiiinption of anaize has increased considerabl}" during the 
wjir, prinuirily as a result of tlie greater demand. In many of the 
principal luais^e-growing areas the past season was admittedly 
exceptionally unfavoitrahle, |.)roductioii being handicapped at the 
,yaine tiiue i)y shortage of hi hour, fertilizer and iinpleinents, hut, 
in addition, some producers have evinced a tendency to restrict 
systematically the production of this staple crop. Uiifortiinately the 
reasoiivs for this tendency are in many cases based on unsound grounds, 
one pf these being tlie ousting of maize by wuiiter cereals under 
the incentive of proinising wnhiter rains during the past few seasons. 
Anyone wlio knows the precarious nature of our eliinate should have 
realized tluit such conditions were ahnormal. Despite this, however, 
many prodiuaus not only began to concentrate upon the produetioii of 
winter cereals on an unpi'ccedeiited scale, hut actually made capital 
iiivestnients and clianges in their organizatio!i as if they intended 
to .pr'odiK'e mainly winter cereals in future. Where the latter had 
priMMousIy played only a. .secondary rule farmers apparently began 
to he ol)sessed with the idea that they should take the place of maize, 
harmei's wlio should have thoroughly realized the speculative nature 
of such a reversal of policy, nevertheless reasoned that the possibilities 
of tlie mechanized h and li rig and relatively high prices would counter- 
balance the g]*eater hazards attached to the eultivatioii of winter 
cereals. ' , ' 

Against this must be set the inescapable fact that the prospects 
of the present winter-cereal crop in the summer rainfall area appear 
to be extreinely ptior. Treinendous daniag^ has been caused either by 
lii*e or by unfavouralde (dirivat^^^ conditions. If the onset of the 
suriiruer i-ains is delayed rnuch longer the crop will he only a very 
smaH perceritage of that of last year. 

tinder (Iry-land coiiditions maize must on no account he plaiitecl 
in rotation with’ wheat, 'so that those ■farmers who have, already, planted; 
the 'greater .part .. of Tlxeir , lands to^wheat-, will now i have to decide: 
whether .they, are going- i'O plant, inaiz'e or .not during the. forthcoming: 
^slln^ner '■■seaso.n., 

, The';, danger.- exists th,at,bif.;;cplantmg;;is.^d too ;long^'„witlr 

aA'iexV;' to ;''giviii,g future', rains; a,' chance:;," to ■exercis,.e;':',a' restorative ' effect 
-on the soil, it will not be possible to prepare wheat lands in tinie for 
a, ' maize' crop.;. Wheat '..iands-'-froany which' .'a'/remunerative ' crop^ 'e'an 'iio' 
'loiigeic be ■obtained',' sho'uld rather ;'he''"gra.zed''down:n,ow,', -and,, 
ture conditions permit, planted to maize. Lands which can be 
ploughed only lale i n the summer season, will be less suitable for maize 
■])roduction and the ploughing in of imdecoinposecl plant material may 
iu some cases cause a temporary shortage of plant food in the soil, 
with, the result tliat young maize plants will have a yellow appearance, 
and he retarded in their growth. 
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III any ease, g’razing* is vsearce at x)icse.iit, so tliat wheat whicli 
either shows a. poor stand or has lieeii damaged by lice will in all 
probability be iniich more valuable as xi-vstiirage tliaii for the produc- 
tion of a grain crop. Therefore, ntilke your poor wheat laiids^ 
immediately by graisiiig them down, and then thoroiigdy prepare the- 
soil for the production of maize. 

(I\ X. Lanbscher, Field Husbandry -Officer, Potchefstroom.) 


Use of Phosphate. 

“P hosphate is undoubtedly the ■ most important' plant nutrient of 
^ wliicli there is a shortage in the soil in the Hniony and it can 
not be replaced by other plant foods or lime. Seeing however, that, 
there is a great shortage of super-phosphate at present, farmers are 
strongly advised to use the phosphate allotted to them as Judiciously 
as possible. Apply the phosphate only to soil ivhich can profit most 
hy such an application. A good xiolicy is to apply the phosphate 
to the soil a considerable time before planting, and then to work it 
in well, e.g. wdien the soil is ploughed in winter. 

(Dr, ]Sr, J, Viljoen, Agricultural College, Potchefstroom,) 


Allotment of Government Guano, 

/^XLY one allotment of guano will be made for the year 1945,. 
commencing in April but earlier if (drcixuistancT^s 
The guano which will be available for disposal in this allot- 
ment is limited for distribution -to bona fide hnxi&vB aiid_ gardenerS'^" 
within ■ the. Union who are to pFodnee only wheat, vegetal)les, onions 
and potatoes. For no other, type of crop will gxiaria be available. 

^Applications for an allotment- of guano, must be . submitted on 
the revised prescribed form, U.AJ). 228, to the Superinteiideiit,. 
Government Guano Ivslands, Van Iliebeek Chambers, 32 lliebeek 
Street (P.O. Box 251)^ Cape Town, before noon on 31 October 1944, 
after which date no application wuil be accepted in respect of this 
allotment. (Telegraphic applications will in no circumstances be 
accepted.) 

Completed application forms must be signed by the person re- 
quiring, and entitled to, the guano before a Justice of the Peace or 
Commissioner of Oaths, Incomplete forms wull be returned for com- 
pletion, , ■ 

Applicants for guano are notified that in submitting applications, 
the purpose for which guano is required and the area (in morgen) 
under culiivat^^^ be stated on the application form. Applica- 

tions must be submitted by)registered owners or lessees actually 
carrying on farming operations ; only one application will be accepted 
in respect of any one farm, or group of contiguous farms of the same 
^^:;;;:bwnerprdessee 

Guano allotted will have to be taken up and paid for not later 
than 29 September 1945, after which date it will not be availahle. 

The price of guano is £10 per ton of 2,000 lb. or 20s. per bag; 
of 200 lb. net weight when packed, delivered in hags, free on rail, 
or on hoard ship, Table Bay Docks. The minimum quantity supplied,, 
is 200 lb. A subsidy of £1 per ton is allowed by the State so that 
the actual price to the applicant is £9 per ton or I8s, per bagv Railage 
or freight is payable hy the applicant to whom the guano is consigned, 

- , [Continued on page 622.. 
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Lucerne for Fattening Sheep** 

H. P. D^^vati Wyk^ W* A* Verbeek and S. A* Oosthuizen? Vaalhartz^ 
Experiment Station, Division of Animal and Crop Production. 

A T the Vaalhartz Settlement animal husbandry plays a subordinate 
role, and as long* as the present high war prices for agricultural 
products prevail, the position will probably not change. As soon as 
the war is over, however, and the prices for agricultural products 
probably are again on the pre-war level, a more stable enterprise will 
have to be resorted to, so that animal husbandry may occup^^ a more 
important place. More attention" will then have to be paid to one 
or more of the following activities, namely, milk production, pig 
farming, breeding of slaughter stock, etc. 



Pi 0 , 1,*— Groups A and B on lucerne pasture. 


If grain farmers would concentrate more on stock, they wpuld 
contribute much towards solving the question of soil fertuity And 
be in a position to make good use of any type of hay which might 
he available. Moreover, if they regularly keep a few old, lean, or 
cheap sheep for fattening, they would be in a position to supply 
their own meat to a large extentv ^ 

With a view to assisting settlers in the breeding of livestock the 
Division of Animal and Crop Production is conducting experiments 
at the Vaalharte' Experiment Station to determine the most economic 
methods for utilizing available feeds and also the degree in which 

* Also refer to the article ** Lucerne for Fattening Sheep in Farming in 
South Africa^ August, 1942. 
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tliese feeds—or the vsaioe :fee(l in its various ;tu;iTiis — s"up|.)ieiHiMii o:iie 
another. During* the summer of 1941-42, o,g*., e:x:|)eriineiits were 
franied out on the fattening* of ■ full-gTown, lean slieepnm. liicerne 
pasture as sole feed. ■ The results have shown that sueli sheep sliow 
a good increase in weight (namely 0'24 11>. per sli.ee|) |)er day) and 
after a period of 2 -months of graynug the fat c'over of the sheep 
earease was excellent. The experiment has shown further that it is 
possible to obtain a suece’^"‘?ul finish on lucerne [Jasture alone. 

Namte of New Experiment. 

In the present experiment an endeavour is'm'ade to detenniiie how 
far (i) lucerne pasture. (2) lucerne hay pltis^ lucerne pasture, and 
(3) lucerne lury witliout any supplementary feed as fattening ration 
for young sheep can be compared and wliethei* sii(,*li an enter]>rise 
will prove remunerative. 



FiO. 2,“— (iroup C in the feed camp. 


During the 1943 season a number of | Dorset x Ihwsian lambs 
wliieh had suffiered a setback and consequently had not even rcau'hed 
an average live weight of 45 lb. at the age of 7 inontlis, were grasped 
on the Vaalliartz Experiment Station. These lam))s were horn in 
Api'il-May and were -run on pasture (lueOTie pasture and later winter 
cereul).^ They were weaned on 15 July and brought on veld at the 
heginniiig of October. On 15 November 194^3 when tin*. ])resent 
experiment was commenced, they w*ere still kept on this veld. 'Sim;e 
these lambs were already’ too old for marketing a.s fat lamb, luit 
had not reached the two4ootk age, it wOvS decided to fallen them 
before they shed their teeth, since meat derived from such young 
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slieep is 'graded oiiilie local market as lamb' and fetclies'Mgker prices 
tlian meat obtained froni' older sheep. The experiment was commenced 
with 54 lambs j consisting of equal numbers of ewes and hamelSj 
which were divided according to weight and sex into 3 comparable 
groups w^bich received the following treatments: — 

Gro-uj) A . — Lucerne pasture during the day and kepd in kraal 
at night. , ■ ^ 

Group B . — Lucerne jjasture during the day and lucerne hay fed 
at night. 

Group C. — -Fed lucerne hay only. . 

The hay consumption of Groups B and C wns determined but 
otherwise all lambs were treated in the same manner and regularly 
weighed after a starvation of 12 hours. The lambs had free access 
to water and a salt bone-meal lick— and were also dosed each month 
with nodular worm remed}" or a' mixture of tobacco and copper sul- 
"^hate. Groups A an B grazed together during* the day, a system of 
rotational grazing being followed which allowed of the lambs remain- 
ing on the same pasture for more or less a week. The same pasture was 
never grazed consecutively, the aim being to rest the lucerne and also 
to control worm infestation. The Ineeine was invariably grazed at the 
same stage of growth, namely at the advanced bud or early flowering 
stage, fioven presented no difficulty. 

After the lambvS had been grouped, two young haniels weighing 
more or less the average of the group concerned, were slaughtered. 
The slaughter percentages were, determined and the carcases measured 
and graded. When the experiment was disconti lined on IS January 
1944 the slaughtering' was repeated. 

Findings and Discussion of Results. 

The weight increases of the 3 groups are indicated in Table I. 


Table I.— of the three fjroups of 
kmibs as aUo the daily weight increases for 64 days,. 


G,roiip. 

Number. 

Treatments. 

■ .'■''■ i 
! 

Average 
initial 
weight 1 
in m. : 

Average 
final 
weight 
, in fb. 

'Average 

1 tot,ai ■ 
increase 
.in,',' lb.' ‘ 

Average 
claity . 
increase 
in 'lb. ,' 

A 

16 

Lucenie pasture 

- ’42-l ' 

'55 '..6 

13 -S 

■; 0-21' ■'' 

B . 


1 Luceiiie pjasture 







■ '+ bay.....'... 


"'oO-'O,", " 

17-0 

'■"'0t27''^ " 

C '1 

16 

Lucenie hay..,.. 

'. '42,- 2. 

,.■53-7 

ll'S . 

■ ■ ■': ' ■ i 

■ .O-IS'.'',,', 


: The' .difference' in' weight; increases, .were ^sta,'tisti'cally'' determined, 
according' .to .the, 'method, nf '■analysis'' ■■of',' .variants' .and it .was,, fo.iiiid 
that treatment B (lucerne pasture plus hay) y reliably better 

weight increases, than nither Treatment: 'A,,, or' C.,V','' 

In the accompanying graph, which indicates tbe fortnightly 
■weight increases of the -2 groups from birth to the discontinuation 
of the experiment, the uniformity of the three groups can be 
clearly seen and also the fact that Group B yielded better and nioro 
regitlar increases than either grpups A or C.. Moreover, there is a 
striking similarity between the rate of growth during the experiment 
period and the first 84 days immediately following birth. During 
September, when the winter cereals were rapidly getting poor, and 
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also in October to mid Novembei% when tbe present experiment was 
commenced and veld graxino^ wn.s poor, no weigbt^ increases worth 
inentioniBg were obtained. A striking increase in weight immediately 

' ■ Groeikurwa van tammers— Growth Curve of lambs 



after the experiment was commenced as compared with the preceding 
2 months is noticeable. 


Il.—ASlaughter data (average of 2 Jmnhs). 


Group. 

■ Live 
weight. 

abd- 

Weight 
of cold 

i Eye-muscle measurements, 
(cms.). 

Grading 

Eat cover 

carcase. 

(lb.). 

Length. 

Width. 

Eat, 

! , ^ ^ ■ 

I 

E' 

I. 

: (max. 10). 

1 ; ■ 

/'A/;'; 

Commencement 

i 

■',41, A ■ : 

■'IS'L'' 

4*1 

2*4 

0*05 


1 ' 

■ !■ 

■ 7 and 5 

End 

55-5 

24-7 

4*7 

. 2*7 ■; 

0*10 


1 

1 

., S;and 8 

B 

Commencement 

40A 

■■10 A' ■ 

■, ■3*5'- 

■■ ■2*1. ; 

0*00 



2' 

^■■and ^4 • 

■End..,,..;.,.:.',:.;;' 

G 

Commencement 

5B-5 

25*2; 

,'■,■■■4*6 ,1 

■ .2*5,.- ; 

■,,'. ■'0*15,^ "J 

'„■' .,1 , 

'■':',5- ' 


8 and 8 ■■ 

40*5 

16*4 

3*8 

2*0 

0*00 



, ^2 

7 'and' 5 

End... 

56A 

■.2l*:7:''.. 

4*8 

2*5 

O-IO 


■'2 


■ 8.^ 'and' 8,^' 


The carcases of the lambs slaughtered at the commencement and 
end of the experiment were graded according to the standards pre- 
scribed hy the Department of Agriculture and Forestry. Although 
it is impossible to^draw comparisons between the 3 groups, the assump- 
tion would he justified that, with a few exceptions, all lambs could 
be graded higher at the end of the experiment than at the beginning. 



Lucerne for Fattening Sheep. 

i.e.^ there was an inci%ase in carcase weight cotipled with an imprcve- 
ment in the quality of the meat. Grade is an important factor since 
the price of meat is fixed on a grade basis. 



Fig. 3.— Stubble left after grazing. 


Feed Gonsnmption and Production Costs, 

The hay consumption of Groups B and C has been determined. 
Groups A and C, which grazed together during day time, grazed 
a total area of 1*36 morgen of lucerne. Group C received a total 
of 3,740 lb. of hay. 

If it is assumed that all three groups had access to the same 
quantity of hay calculated in terms of hay and the quantity was the 
same as that fed to Group C, namely 3,740 lb., such assumption 
would afford a good basis of comparison. Calculated on this basis, 
0-73 morgen of pasture yields 3,740 lb., or 1-0 morgen 2*5 tons of 
hay, which happens to he a good average yield for the sheep camps 
concerned. ■■■ 


Table III.— lucerne fed and quantity which remained^' 
in terms of hay . - ' v ^ , ■. ^ 


Group. 

Fed.:''',':' 

Left, 

% of pasture. 

; A ^ 

' ' m. : ' ' 

3,740 (0*73 morgen pasture). 

Stubble 

Stubble. 

' B,.' 

3,740 (0*63 morgen pasture -b 700 tb. bay). 

Stubble -f 

320 Ib. 

46% of hay. 

, v"0 ■; 

3,7# ' (bay .only). ' '' 

stalks 
1,368 Ib. 

37 %. ' 


.stalks, 
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A'ltlio'vigli groiix) B (1(5 Icinibs) re(*eiyed .flay al; iiigiitj ifc' was 
jselilom .iiece&sary to give, a, ration of luorc^ than 10 lb. .liay per .iiiglit, 
'Cxroup €) received f.roiu 40-80 lb. per da.Y. Tire pc,‘r('!eiita,g’e stubble 
left afte.r gra^mg* could not be deterniiiiecl. 

If it is assumed that all lambs at the beginning of the experime,iit 
were of grade I and at the end o.f the experiment oi: prime grade, 
that the i)rice of grade I lamb is 9:l:-d. and that of prime ,9|d. per lb., 
a I'oiigh ii,.id-icatioii of the econo, inic aspect of the fattening of Iniiibs 
can be given to convey some idea of tlie price w.hie.h the liay would 
have realized, Imd it been fed to land)S, 

TAiiLE IV. — Told! increase of ralne of carcases per groiip of 1(; lambs 
and: the pri{‘(' icjiicfi Incetne would hare realizeal as a, feed. 



Total vaU.K 

oI (‘areuf^e. 


]’0,i<.,-e t,')f i'jii ce'r.'rie 
'I'lay |»;‘r '100 lb. 

.up. 

C«:)inmeiiceiaei]it 

End 

IiKrrease in value. 


@ . 

(Jn 9Jd. 



V 

£ s. d. 
n :i8 1 

£ s, lb 
io a 7 

i £ «. (1. 

i 4 5 (! 

<1. 


• 10 17 0 

- 2 2 . 

: fi 4 .S 

j iri • 0 


U',1 .18 4 

1 i. . 

I !4 J 1 

yU'O 


' A large amount of wastage- toolc place in the case of la.rnbs which 
g^:razed UvS well as in that’ of those whicli received i>lie liay, for tin? 
aiiiinals left a high' percentage of the feed. in the form of stali^s or 
stubble. Tile, lambs which I'ec^eived -hay, .seletdmi, leaves only ami', 
left- the stiibhle wliereas 'those whieli, grazed showed, |:)rid‘ei.‘e'm:!e for 
leaves and soft tops. 

Recapitiilatioa* 

1. In 'llie fattening experiment' 54 o-j- | .Doi'set x Be'rsian iamlis, 

7 ;n'imvi:;!is 'old, were used on lucerne pa.sture; liicwme past'ure plus 
lut'cnie hay and lucerne hay alone. 

2. ' The experim.ent lasted 'for 64 days and the average daily im 

■crease i'U weight olitained ■ for the 3 g'roups was 0*21 ()'*27 'a-iid 

I) *,18 lb.- respectively. 

' .3. The group of ]:ambs which received lucerne -pasture plus lueern,.^" 
liayV, showed reliably .better weight increases than, any of the ' oilier ' 
' tw,{> groups.. ,- - ■ ■ ■ 

.'"4. At , the ,co,mmencement. .and'elo'Se of 'the e,xperiiiieiit two small- 
hamels.'in each' group were vslaughtered'and' particulars of the carcases 
taken".,,' ' -xi, de,fi;iiite'--''ini,pro,veinent -in carcase .-meavSiirements -and quality 
','WaS'.,€3hserved.' ,' - , , ,, 

4- 5, , A ,large'::-percentage' of -.-feed-.-wastage .'occurred', in, all treatments. ' 
Ko hoven',,diffi(M'ti'es : were' experienced. :■- ,:'v'' ' y - r"',, 

-6.':Tlie:,eoQnomic-'aBpect of 'the Jatte-iiing -',o£'laHibB- 'aceording, tc) tlie 
'ttrbatinentU'm.'entioiied^^ is: 'briefly ■ -discussed,' 

Allotment of Govemmeat'-: ", IContwm 

..Vyvvyy'i:'-;;' ;y:','^' , 

hut railage inust be., '-prepaid ''when' CGiisigB.ed' to ■. a - ra'ilway 
siding. In no ease will guano be consigned or delivered to any person 
other than the applicant to whom an allotment has been made. 

Payment will not be accepted for guano until nJlotinent bas been 
made. , 

Inquiries in connection with the allotment of guano must be 
addressed to the Superintendent (Government (Guano Lslands, P.O. 
Box 251, Cape Town, from whom application forms are obtainable. 
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Searchlight on Wool from the 
North-Eastern Free State* 

J* C* de Klerkj Sheep and Wool Officer, College of Agriculture, 

Glen. 

T^IJltliSCx the past two seasons the writer was engaged in certain 
^ acti cities in eoiinecdion Avith wool at the Port of Diirhaii and had 
the opportunity of paying* attention to certain aspects of* the wool 
trade and making an analytical study of avooI grown in the North- 
Eastern Eree State. The main findings are gNen in this article,. 


Turn-over and Value of Free State Wool Received in Durb.ati* 


1939/40 ... 60,069 bales. 

1940/41 09,862 bales and 27,879 Imgs,. 

1941/42' ■ (:)2,161 bales and .34,159 bags. 

1942/43 55,187 bales and 29,936 bags. 

"■ 1943/44 *... ^44,313 bales and' 23,122 bags,. 

Tlie quantity of wool for the 1943-44 sihisoii is giA’eti up to 16 Fe1>riiary 
1944 011 I 3 ", since at that date the entire clix> had not been disposed 
of, blit it is highl^^ iinpi'obable that the iiaiiiber of bales will exceed 
the 50,000 niai‘k b^^ niuch. 

The average price, realized on the Duran market for this year 
, amounts to £16. 5s. Od. per bale (European only) and to + £1. lOs. 

' per bag. The lailue of wool caneulated up to 16 February amounts 
to £754,771 and for the season 1941-42 to ± £1,056,000. This ■ 
proves til at the cash value of wool from the area under review is 
by no means inconsiderable and that it constitutes an important 
percentage of the farm income. (About one-third of the ivool received 
at Diirban comes from the O.F.vS.). 


Size of Clip* 

Careful records were made of the size of clips of the present 
season, up to and ineliKling the sales of 22.2.44. 


Bales. 

2-- 5 . 


Clips. 

1,101 

Percentage. 
'36'5 ' 

6-10 . 


.. ... 894 

■ 29. *6' ' 

11-15^ 


... ■ 441 : 

' 14' 

: '16-20 . 
21-25' . 


212 

117 

'7 

4 

■''26-30 . 


■ m , 

■ 2-5 

' .31-40 ' . 

' 41-50'/'. 


65 

''47',' "' 

2-1 

1-5 

than. 50 . 

" totaf . 

60',' 

. ... 3,014 clips. 

■2 


■■ In. this connection it sho.uld.- he home' in mind That , some .clips,'' ', 
'Were ofThe,,,'sliO'iT.' wool type ;,-'and. .that, in' a. .few cases thedW'Ool was ■, 
oiily' a, lO'/ll. .months’ gTowth.' ''The"'' quantities '■.concerned' were, .how-", 
ever, only small and* would not have affected the grand total. It is 
important to point out at this stage that the clips consisting of 2 to 5 
bales were in the majority and that 80 per cent, of the clips consisted 
'.of "'le'S'S' than,' 16:,' bales'*; ' More'' particulars- on this 'aspect'„„'Will': be :giveii : 
,':,at,a„la.'ier",'stage.'d',;',,' u""'' 

Classification ' of /'Districts' "According,- to Quality ' of '.'Wool 'Prod-uced* , 
.An anal^^sis of all fleece wool /\yaa for the season 1942-43. 
'''The,''','P'erce,ntage8' o.f,',,',,'Spiii'ner’s' 'wool, good 'combings, "mud'' ' ."inferiot:", 
combings wnre determined in respect of each district and the list 
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below contains the names of the districts iu tin* ordt'r of the qualit's- 
of wool they produced — 



Bpiimerhs 

Oood 

Inftvrior 


wool. 

eoinbirigs. 

combings. 

Meinei 

% 

50 

0 / 

/!> 

49 

0 / 

'/O 

1 

Foiiriesbiirii ■ 

40 

40 

20. 

Harr is ini th 

■ 55 

00 

5 

Vrede 

55 

(H) 

5 

Warden 

50 

00 

10 

Lind lev 

50 

50 

14 

Frankfort 

’Tweeling 

22 

21 

7! 

51 

7 

28 

Villiers 

19 

70 

ll 

Steynsrust 

11 

80 

-0 

Senekal 

Betlilebem 

8 

7 ^ 

79 

71 
^ 80 

15 

, 22 

Heilbron 

5 

i 15 

25 

Hroonstad 

5 

74 

Eioksburg. 

2 

07 

51 

Marquard 

1 

65 

36 

Keitz. ■. 

0 

75 

25 

Petrus Steyn 

0 

05 ’ 

35 ' 

Clocoian. 

0 

52 

4vS 

Parys 

0 

48 

52' 


A few clips were sent from Bothaville, ■VYesselsbroiv, Odeiidaals- 
rust, Hoopstad, Theunissen, Verteraburg, Vredefort, Thaha ’Nchu 
and liudybrand, but the quantities were so small that these districts 
were not taken into account, h It should be stated here that, as may 
be expected, the gTain-ureas in general do not produce as much wool 
of' superior quality as the Drakensberg- grazing area. 

For the season under review the percentages in respect of the 
types concerned were as follows: — 

Spinner’s wool ... ... 2{)% 

.Good topmaldnig ... 66 % 

Inferior topmaking ... ... ... ... ... 13% 

T^is means that there were 5 bales of good topmaking and one bale 
of inferior combings to every If bale of spinner’s wool. (These 
ugures refer to merino fleeces only and do not include coarse and 
coloured or cross-bred wool.) 

Analysis of Fleece Wool for Season 1943-44. 

. An analysis of all fleece wool for the 1943-44 season up to and 
inclusive of the sales of 16 February 1944 is given below : — 

, „ . , Bale. Precentage. 

bpinner 8 wool ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 4 301 17-3 

vGood fopmaking ^ 15’899 64 

Inferior topmaking ... ... ... ... ... ... 4414 10.2 

The percentage of spinner’s wool received is less than that of last 
season, bnt a considerahle quantity of the better and light types of 
wool from the Drakensberg area was_ still unsold, and consequently 
i that spinner _s wool will again amount to 20 per cent, 

and that the percentage of inferior wool will decrease a little.' 


Quality of the 

W A concern^ th.e p^ast two years were undoubt- 

Jiave been justified in expecting 
&e area to have produced a much larger quantity of spinner’s wool: 
This, however, was not the case. In fact, many farmers are pXbly 
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dissatisfied witli the piices ,at ’whi(3h their wool was sold this season 
although it was disposed of as a spinner’s type. Generally speakingj 
two important facts should be borne, in mind. 

Firstly, the excessive rains had an adverse effect on most wool. 
The wool lacked hulk and^ although much of it appeared to he light 
and clean, the fibres were wild and straight ' and showed a general 
lack of compactness and staple formation. Another striking feature 
ill some clips was the dry and weathered tips of the fibres which, 
on being combed, will yield a high percentage of noil. Although 
much of the wool was clean and free from- sand or dust, it nevertheless 
contained excessive siiint which naturally decreased the yield and 
consequently also the price per pound. 

Secondly, the tenderness of the wool. It will be generally 
admitted that onr veld wms abnornially poor last winter. Many 
farmers had a plentiful supply of green feed but the lands vcere 
too wet for grazing'. In addition, 'continuous cold and wet weather 
"Was experienced. The inferior veld, together with the biting cold 
and dampness resulted in a break in the wool and consequently the 
clip could not be classed as spinner’s wool. These factors explain 
in the main why this season less spinner’s wool was obtained and 
why in many cases the price per lb. was lo'wer than that of the 
previous season. 

Inferior Wool. 

A matter which is again causing concern is the large quantity 
of inferior wool. A review of the underlying causes will certainly 
not be out of place and each producer can determine for himself 
on what score he has lost money. Wool is regarded as inferior and 
is sold as such when — 

(1) the fleeces are unskirted and/or contains bellies; 

(2) the fleeces contain kemp, Persian hair or coloured fibres; 

(3) skin or dead wool is included with the fleeces; 

(4) when it is very tender or has . a sharp break ; 

(5) it eomsists of inferior dirty backs; 

(6) it is infested with keds, khald-bush seed and dust; 

(7) it is ropy or watery; . 

(8) it lacks quality ; 

(9) it is dead or sldn wool. 

The wTiter is of the opinion that no sheep should hear an 
inferior fleece, and that wool farmers can grow much more spinner’s 
wooF by feeding, and managing their sheep better and by keeping, 
the animals free from internal parasites, etc., and that the only 
wool which should fall into the good topmaking class, should he the 
backs of fleeces and/or the somewhat sandy or tender wool. The writer 
bases hiwS optimism qn the fact that clips of outstanding spinning 
quality and containing only the backs and a small quantity of sandy 
and/or tender wool, but no wooT of an inferior type were received 
from, the whole area and sold as good topmaking. 

Relationship between Price, 'Type and Scoured Yield* 

The writer will indicate that it is definitely remunerative to 
produce wool of the best quality only (and we are of the opinion that 
this is the only method which will enable us after the war to compete 
with the artificial fibre) and wishes in particular to point out the 
close relationship between price per Tb., type of wool and scoured 
'yield. 'V ;• ' ' ■ '' 

‘ Graph A indicates the quantity of wool (on a percentage basis) 
which was valued on a scoured basis of 43 per cent, 44 per cent. 
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.etcR, to as Ilia'll as 55 pej* cent. Tlie 'same wool was tnrtlier analyzed; 
the percentage scoured yields. at which inferior wool, good topmaking 
and spinner’s wool were valued, is represented by D, C and B 
respectively. It is at once evident that, wool must be ligdit in condition 
before it can qualify for the spinner’s class. Only a few lots qualified 
at 48 and 49 per cent., but in all other cases the scoured jneld was 
50 per cent, and more. 

An equally striking fact is that heavy wool cannot be sold even 
as good topinakiiig’— only a few lots qualified on a basis of 43 per 
cent, yield. Exceptionally heavy wool can only be run into an 
inferior topmaking class. We must, therefore, realize that w^e are 
only paid for scoured w^ool and (decidedly) not for impurities, and that 
a high percentage of impurity may even disc|iialify such wool froiii 
the spinner’s type. 

It is, therefore, clear that wool heavy in condition containing 
excessive oil and/or sand and dust, is usually classed as inferior. 
The few lots of 48 per cent, and higher (to 55 per cent.) qualified 
on the grounds that they consisted of very light backs or light fleece 
wool, which, because of some defect or other, such as the presence 
of kenip, tenderhes'S, etc., could not be classed as good topmaking. 

The relationship between spiiiner’s wool, scoured ^deld and price 
per lb. is given beloiv in comparison with scoured yield and price 
per Ib. for both good topmaking and inferior topmaking types, 
(All degrees of fineness and lengths of two inches and longer are 
included.) 


1 

Type. 

Scoured i 
yield 

varies fi’om 

Avera.ge } 
scoiu’ed 1 
yield. 1 

Price per lb. 

; iiiiseoiired 

i varies fro.m 

,Av'erage price 
per lb. 

Splimer’s' wool. .... 
Good ''tbpaia,ki,ng,. . . 
Inferior topma.king . 

0/ 

48 to .00 

43 to 50 

34 to 55 

■ o/ ■ 

, . /<-> 1 

52 to '55 i 
■40 to 52 

44 to 48 

' "lord, to 23m. 
12ld. to ISd. ' 
lOld. to 155d. 

17d. to 19d. 
]4id. to lep. 
ll|d. to HJd. 


The scoured yield of wool thus constitutes an important factor 
since, as already shown, it may be the direct reason why a wool is 
not sold as a spinner’s type; moreover, the higher the yield, the 
higher the price. For example, a good medium type of vcool, 3 inches 
in length with a scoured yield of 47 per cent, will realize 15-|d. per 
lb., but if the same wool had a scoured yield of 54 per cent, it wmuld 
fetch 17|d. per lb. . , 

Generally speaking, the Drakensberg area produces a much 
lighter type... of wool than, the ■ grain, area,.' but from 'the latter some' 
very light clips were obtained ■ as -was. proved in ' the' ease., of wool' 
with a scoured yield of 54 per cent, and-higher, shorn in the districts 
of .Steynsrust, Parys, .Villiers,'^ Cornelia, '^.Heilbron,,' Frankfort, 'Twee" 
ling%' ' Edeiiville, : Petrus .Steyii' ■.Bethlehem, 'etc." Wool froni;'.Fra'.nk- 
; fort and' 'Heilhron' even: produced .-a '''.scourecl yield' as 'high./as ,56 per ' 
cent, and wool from Bethlehem as high as 58 per cent; 

■ Analysis of .'Fineness ■df,W.ool Clip's..' 

, ■ '' 'A'n ' analysis • was ' made, of the : de'gre.es" of ' .fiiieness of ' 12,672. , baleS'' 
"'of '"fleece,, '^vool according.' "to ''''the', /sfandards'' 'prescribed by the'. British"; 
Wool .Comm,ission' and' .the'; following^ results 'were' 'obtained y— '; .: ■ . 

'"■Fine" wool— larger.'., percentage' 70’s or more 4,098 bales 'or "32,* 3%' 

'' Medium Wool, ':M/70.’s'.:.y..:'.;.V.:'...:;.7;v 

Strong wool, 60/64’s 260 bales or 2% 
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From these figures it would appear that -the wool grown in this 
area is iiiamly of the medium type. From experieiic^e we know, how- 
ever, that it is impossible to form a correct judgement on the strength 
'of these figures alone, chiefly for the following'' two reasons: — 

(i) In the inferior topmaking* ■class there is no provision made 

for fine wool and all faulty wool— however fine it may be— is regarded 
as 64/70’s. ' _ ^ 

(ii) If the spinnig counts are mixed, i.e. if medium wool is 

mixed with appreciable quantities of fine wool, such wool is regarded 
as medium. ^ ^ 

It is therefore necessary to make use of reducing' factors in order 
to place' fineness grades in the right perspective. This is only i)ossible 
if an analysis of the same wool in respect of spinner’s, good topmaldng 
„aiid inferior topmaldng is available. In this case the quantities are 


as- follows: — ' . 

Spinner’s wool 2,008 bales. 

Good topmaldng 8,304 bales. 

Inferior topmaldnig 2,360 bales* 


The reducing factors which are used in this connection were 
deterpuned as accurately as possible and have the approval of respon- 
sible brokers; it should, howmver, he understood that it is impossible 
to give the correct factors, since the entire contents of all the bales 
cannot be inspected. Consequently the reducing factors are only an 
estimate based on experience and are used in an attempt to represent 
what the actual state of afiairs would have been, if the spinning 
counts were not mixed. 

Fmt step .' — We reduce the 2,360 bales inferior topma'liing typed 
as 64/70’s (in reality only 19 bales of this inferior wool were typed 
as 64’8) by 45 per cent., i.e. by 1,062 bales, and add the latter to our 
fine wool. The position will then be as follows: — 

Fine., wool .... ... ■ 4,098 + 1,062 I>ales^« 5,160 bales. 

Medium wool ... 8,314-1,062 bales==7,252 bales." 

Strong wool ^ ^ 260 bales 260 bales. 

Second step . — The 7,252 bales of medium wool, however, contain 
considerable quantities of fine wool, since in many clips the fine 
wool is not kept separately but mixed with the medium wool. Conse- 
quently, we reduce the medium wool by a further 20 per cent., i.e. 
by 1,191 bales, and add the latter to the fine wool. 

Third step.— We reduce our strong wool of the 64’s type (260 
bales) by 5 per cent, since also medium wool is contained in this 
strong wool, i.e. we deduct 13 bales and add these to the medium 
wool- ■ ' 

Our final determination of fi^neness is then as follows: — 

Fine wool: 4,098 + 1,062 + 1,191—6,351 bales or 50 per cent. 
Medium wool: 8,314 + 13- (1,062 plus 1,191):=: 6,072 bales or 
48 per cent. 

Strong wool; 260-13«=249 bales or 2 per cent. . 

Fibre Length Analysis of Clips. 

An analysis of the same 12,672 bales was also made in respect 
of length, as determined by the B.W.C. and tlie following figures 
were obtained : — 

A length, 2f in. and more 3,369 bales 26% 

B length, 2i in. and more, ... ... 6,362 bales or 50% 

C length, If- in. and more 2,622 bales or 20% 

D length, If in, and more ... ... 299 bales or 2% 

E length, under If in 19 bales or — 

, From these figures it appears that the wool grown in 
by no means conforms to the standard requirements set for 12 months’ 
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growtE. In tkis case too, tEe figures are misleading because, as in 
tEe case of fineness, wools of Narions lengths are mixed. TEe result 
is that wEen appreciable quantities of wool of B, length are found 
mixed with wool of A length, such wool is typed as a B length. 

xis regards length, we reduce B class wool by 15 per cent. 
Naturally B wool has also been mixed with C wuol, but since neither 
B nor C wool came up to expectations for a 12 months^, growth, it 
is not necessary to reduce C wool. Consequently our final length 
classes will be as follows : — 

A wool, 3,369 + 954 = 4,323 bales of 37% 

B wool, 6,362-954 = 5,408 bales of 40% 

, C, B and E wool, the same as preriously. 

It is a striking fact that the area produces practically no strong 
wool of 60/64^s quality. In fact, most strong wool was obtained 
from rams. A further remarkable fact is that the spinning count 
of the wool was practically only medium fine, and in view of the. large 
quantity of fine wool, we cannot but expect that the length require- 
ment will not be satisfied. On the other hand we find that practically 
60 per cent, of the wool is of the. B and C lengths. 

From the above then it is clear that in order to obtain a bigger 
return per sheep, we must grow wool which is both light and of 
better length, i.e. the sheep 'will. have to cany more wool instead of the 
50 per cent, or more impurities, and the farmer will have to ensure 
as far as possible that the wool is not contaminated with dust and dirt. 
Scientific research has shown that a sheep yielding wool of 64’ s spin- 
ning count and having a skin surface of 10 square feet and 30,000 
fibres per square inch produces 9 lb, of wool at 12 months’ growth 
or lb. scoured wool with a yield of 50 per cent. With 50,000 
fibres per square inch the same sheep would have yielded 7| lb. 
scoured wool^ — an increase of 3 lb, scoured w^ool on the original weight. 
(Ordinary flock sheep have from 15 to 20 thousand fibres per square 
inch and stud sheep 70 thousand fibres and more per square inch.) 

wool , — The writer feels that he must mention some- 
thing about six-month clips. It is apparently not a general practice 
to shear six-months’ wool, but -a few farmers in the grain area have 
done so this year. In almost all cases this short wool was sold as 
spinner’s at an average price of I4|d. per lb. for wool of If in. 
(even 16d. per lb. was obtained for short wool from Harrismith). 
Although the writer is not much in favour of shearing wool at six 
months, this practice nevertheless indicates a step in the right direc- 
tion, namely the production of a lighter wool in the maize-growing 
areas with a view to reaping the advantage of the higher price 
basis of the spinner’s type. The writer would, however, recommend 
shearing at 8 months, e.g. in August, April, December, August. The 
breeding policy should aim at length of fibre with due regard to, 
density and quality so that B-length wool of 2;| in. may be shorn at 
8 months’ growth. By marketing wool measuring in., farmers 
will obtain a 2 per cent, higher scoured yield than in the case of wool 
measuring less than 2 inches in length. 

Glass of Clips of Various Sizes. 

At the beginning of this article it was indicated that in most 
cases we were dealing with small clips. It is impossible to endeavour 
to prescribe the correct classification for each clip, since so much 
depends on the quality of the wool and quantity of each type. It 
should, however, be remembered that length constitutes the basis of 
all wool classing. The lengths should be kept as imiform as possible 
and a difference between the degrees of fineness may only be made 
when such difference is Justified hy the quantity. In what follows 
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the writer wislu's to iiidii'iite 'wdiat he regardis as a safe <i‘uide for 
most siiiali idips. 

Five' hales and less , — (Mass .medium, and fine avooI tog’etiier. Any 
wool w’Jiicli is a,i:)p,tr.i‘en-tly ti'io ai'id does 'not 'n'mt(d,i 'witli tliiese 

(dusses slioiild be added to tlie ram \vo(d. It the lenytlis are reyirlar, 


the fleeces 

siioiild lie 

put togetlier and the 

fe\\- slu,).i‘t a,ml/o,:r tender 

fleeces sho 

iild be a(l( 

led to (’.B.’ 

-It the 

difference in 

le,u.gt,!.i is 

'prono'iinced., first and 

second fli^ct't 

^ lines shox 

lid be made. 

du' farme]* 

sho'iild ski'i 

't all fl,eeces 

j)r()])eT‘lY aiK 

1 keep back 

s separate. 

^ f(')Llowi,,ng 

tatde retie 

x:ts a few 

act ual cases. 




iSIii.mber o,! 

Wei,"b.t ' 

Descrriptiori. 

Typo. 

, 

ScDurod ybld 

per 

'bales. 

in lb. 




ib. 

(1) 4 

275 - 

.BM 

47 

4,7 

I4-p-l. 

■ ;i 

207 

0 ,B P 

1,14 

I:,I, 

myi. 



box juid bae 

iks in, bags. 



; ,' '( 2 ) 2 


A ;ic 

■ 47 

- 52 


1 

' ,29(,l 

:.B 

52 

51. 

15 • 40 !. 

I 

:i52 

T 1 > -li 

88 

50 


:i. 

235 

0 B P 

113 

4-7 



1 

i Lox ill 

! 

bags*. 


1 


Teal bales and less . — ..lu t.liis i^ase the first line may In* di\'jded 
into two (‘.lasses,, e.g*. A M a'nd A. -F i.rrovided sxi(‘.h division is jiistifi.ed 
by, (,['i'iaiitii':y and, provided a marked, difierenee exists. It tlie 
wool .'sliO'iild be placed together and. divided' into fi,rst and. second 
i.,n (.d„assin,g' tiirtlier,. ■■i-he same procedni'O s}i,o'iild be 'toll.oua'M.! 
as i.)efore. T,he' follo'wing' il lustrations represent a.ct'ual '('mses : - 


/ 


(1) 3— 352.~A F ; 

7- 55— Itid. 

. F--334~BE : 

52.^....52— ir>fd. 

1—151 -...(IF, : 

57__50-,-...]4d, 

1— 363— CBP : 

, 113— 4:8---124d. 

1—363— LOX : 

135--3>S~.- 7fd. 

(2) 3— 287— A F 

(3-_54_.-19|cl. 

1— 320— B M : 

51— 50— 15|d. 

1— 286— BKS : 

57— 48— 13-|d, 

2— 36S— BB : 

153 46- ll jd. 

l_.457_-LOX : 

166 — "43 — 6yd. 


Fifteen bales and less :■ — In -tliis- case .even the. second liiie -B.ia.y 
be divided into fine wool and medinin wool, if necessary. The fnrtlier 
process" sho.'uld ,be."the',same'- as that ''described .above.'," 'If' the, farmer 
desires to 'make,',' np a third- line, of 'sliort'',’wmol, Tie -may " add, 'n/, few 
OI)B'-b’- a'nd ..tender fleeces 'and' rD.ark -it 


iV.Z?.— The/-b,a(:ks .shoiiM.' always'" 'be'" kept 'separate'" and 'even in' 
the smallest clips '.the , fleeces .should be ‘well , skirted. 'Furthermore,, ', 
it is important,; that ■; the, lengih -sho.uld' - be:; determi^^^ whilst .the ', 
wool is st'ill,sprea,d>:'on; the,-:,table;an.d-''not ,'a'fter,,'it''has :be^ rolled, ^ 
since the 'sho.xilder, '.'.'.'parts ' ..'are ■,'■ usxially longei anfl. ...cover the ' .shorter ,'. 
wool towards the rump. 

Tiventy hales and more : — Clips of more than 20 bales* usuaily 
give less trouble. It is, however, important to remember that a class 
should only' 'be madei.'if the ,. ^quan tity ...of wool justifies' ','SU^^^^ a 'ste.p,.'' 
If the farmer ^'is,: afraid '".that''',Iie has, 'not'- ..suflScient wool .of n ■ ,p,'articular', 
type for making a line, and that the wool may perhaps detract from 
his better lines, lie should add it to a line where it can do least haim,. 
The good old rule still applies, namely that a small quantity of 
superior wool can always he added profitably to a large quantity of 
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The Argentine Ant* 

Dr* J* T* Potgieter, Professor of Entomology^ Stellenboscii- 
Elsenburg College of Agriculture* 

^IIE activities of the Argentine ant {Iridomyr niece liumilis, Mayr.) 

in and about d\velling.s and gardens are well-known, but the 
pernicious role which it pla^^s in gardens,, orchards and vineyards 
in giving protection to numerous important pests, is not so apparent. 

About in 1901 this insect was first noticed in various parts 
of the Cape Peninsula and since that time has steadily increased 
in numbers and is also rapidly spreading inland. The danger that 
it may ultimately ovei-run the whole Union of South xifrica cannot 
be suffic'iently stressed, especially since it can no longer be regarded 
as only a serious p>est of all the important coastal areas of the Union 
as its presence has also recently been established in parts of Johan- 
nesburg and Pretoria. 

Not only are houses overrun and foodstuffs contaminated, but 
man^" forins of animal life, especially nestlings and young* chickens, 
are frequently attacked and killed by the worker ants. In addition 
the nests of useful pollinating insects like wild bees and honey 
bees are also attacked and destroyed by these ants, a fact which 
accounts for the general scarcity of these insects in our orchards. 
The constant presence of ants in the trees and amongst the blossoms 
further tends l:o drive these pollinating insectvS away. Their presence 
also on such plants as sqnash and pumpkin during the flow'ering 
period w'ill often prevent proper fertilization by direct' damage to 
the fluwers. 

The most attractive food supply for the Argentine ant is the 
honey-dew secreted by gardeii and orchard pests such ds aphids, 
scale insectvS, the Australian bug and the mealy bug. As a result 
of this association, the natural enemies of these pests are so persis- 
tently ' harassed by the auts that they cannot keep them in check. 

Control* 

If, however, proper ant control is carried out, then the natural 
eiieinies of such pests as mealy bug on vines and guava, and aphids 
on fruit trees and other plants, will often be able to control thcvSe 
pests to such an extent that other control measures need not be 
resorted . tor ' 

These insects remain active, tliroughoxit' the '.year and the, 'queens, 
continue to lay eggs, but during the winter months the ants are less 
active and less numerous, and colonies are then found in more 
sheltered positions. This period is generally more favourable for 
ant-control operations .aince ' &e,. natural .food, supply of':,; 'the 'ants 
diminishes .during the winter months, and.. The insectS", are\als'0,,',"ia,ore'; 
inclined to "take .the poisoned '’.hait""'when' the weath,er is cool. Persis-': 
tent applications' ;o.f 'the 'poison ’, ;at ;. 'regular.; intervals'' dxiring' winter 
and early spring as soon as the ants hegiii to lyecbme active again 
with':' the .return of. the ■ .'warmer"', weather, ''.-will clecrease. "their; .,numberS" 
to such an, extent that it wilT be comparatively easy to keep them 
under control in summer, when they usually do not feed so readily 
on the poison, especially in orchards and vineyards. The .most 
effective baiting season for the Argentine ant is therefore from late 
autumn., ''until ''e'a'rly; in':.';N.O'Vein,h'er.' After ■■'.this, ,,period.,...,'that .'i'S,"'''.'d.iirin''g." 
the hot dry summer season, they ptefer the honey-dew of insects. 
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As a, result of iiuuierous' experiments witli (liferent poisoned 
baits, an ant poison lias been developed and is now ^‘e,i,ieral„ly used. 
This luiit is very elfecti.ve and ("‘lieap^ and caiii easily be |,)repare(l 
at lionie as follows: — ■ 

Mix 8 11>. of syrup with 4 pints of hot water in a . clean tin. 
Tlieii add 20 grams of sodium arsenite (about 4 level teaspoons) 
'Avliicli has been dissolved in 1 pint of hot water. Stir the iiiixtiire 
well and add enougli liot water to make 07ie gallon of liait. I'he 
solution is tlieii .ready for use. 

Sugar may be substituted for the syrup in. tlie above foniiula, 
by adding 8 Ib. of white sngar to 21 pints, of water and 5 grams 
(1 level teasj)ooii) of tartaric a(ud. This mixture iniivSi tlien be a:ll()we(l 
to simmer for 45 minutes and 'a syrup of about the same consisteiiey 
as tlie commercial syrup will be obtained. To tin’s is added the 
20 grams of sodium arsenite wrhich lias fijvst been dissolved in 1, 
pint of hot water. Add enougli liot water to this mixture to make 
07ie gallon of bait. After the solution has been well stirred, it is 
, ready for use. 

Caution. — ^This ant bait is highly poisonous and should be 
so stored and handled that children and animals do not have access 
to it. Special care should also be taken with the receptacles used in 
preparing and distrihiiting the bait and these should not again 
be used for any other purpose. 

Application of the Bait. 

For use round al)ou.t buildings and lawns the poison bait is 
simply poured into shallow tins or lids of tins which are placed 
t on: a i:)iec.e of wood or a brick to prevent the/ .ants (:‘a,i,‘ry'i:ng sand i,nto 
'them,.' The containers are placed near a Btrea.ii,i of atitS', the bait 
being renewed constantly until the ants disappear. In tlris way 
the,a:iits will be c()ntrolled within a reasonably short .period. ' The 
containers, ca,n be 'effectively secured by attaching them to auspike 
in the ground and covering them with a stone or other (;over in 
such a , wTiy that animals and children cannot get at them, but' so 
that the ants will have easy access to the poison. These containers 
should be cleaned regularly with hot water before renewing the 
, bait. ^ 

To poison the ants on fruit trees, e.g. citrus, guava and peach 
trees and also mnevS, the bait should be applied in such a way that 
it does not spill or leak out of the container as the poison may 
injure the bark or roots. The bait should therefore be used and 
applied ' with", care,. ' ' 

A cheap and useful container to which the ants will come 
readily, '' is' ^ an , .'ordinary ■ reed ■ ..(spaansriet) ,: .about tw.elve' ' inches 
long and f inch in diameter. The first joint is used as the poison 
container and should be at least 2 inches long with two small 
openings about one inch from the top. These openings are cut 
or bored or burned through the reed to serve as entrance holes for 
the ants and allow them easy access to the bait. The large top 
opening is used for renewing the poison and is plugged with wood- 
wool or paper to prevent evaporation and to keep out dust. The 
reed can be securely fixed by simply pressing the lower end, cut 
to a point, into the soil in a slanting position so that only the 
top portion comes in contact with the tree or vine. The amount of bait 
used in the x’eed is about one large teaspooiiful which generally 
lasts for about a fortnight to 3 weeks, but where feeding is heavy 
it may be necessary to renew the poison at shorter intervals. Before 
fresh poison is applied, however, the reeds must again be cleaned 
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The Draught Horse*’^ 

yi (a) Unsoundnesses and Blemishes in Horses. 

Professional Officer, and H. T. van der 
of Groocfontein College 
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it certain defects wliich would render a 
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Location of common unsotindnesses and blemishes. 


1. Poll evil. 

2. Fistula of the withers. 

3. Breast boil. 

4. Capped elbow (shoe boil). 

5. Wmdgaiis. 

6. Ringbone (high and low). 

; TuSldebone. , '"■ ' ■ 

8. Sand-crack. 


9. Laminitis. 

10. Splints. 

11. Bog spavin. 

12. Thoronghpin. 
18. Capped hock. 

14. Cnrb. 

15. Bone spavm 

16. Greasy heel. 


Blemishes are various types of lesions which are not reffarddd 
as^ unsoundnesses; when large and unsightly, they detract from the 
value of a^horse, but do not interfere his capacity for work, 
bears resulting from healed cuts, bony enlargements caused by , kicks 

article was extracted from notes kindiv 

On^SpSrt.®*'' Assistant Director of Veterinary Services! 
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or })ri.useso wlieli not interfering with noriiud, inoviinieiit, must be 
regarded only a,s blemishes ; but blemishes wiiieh, interfe:re with, 
iicjritial iiioviuneiit, sueli as s<‘a.rs on tlie flexor aspi^ot of tiie liock, 
kiietn or pastern, must' be considered unsomulnesses in. work horses. 

The limbs are most freqne,ntly associated n'itli unsoiiiulness in 
draught horses. The cause lies in faulty eon formation, such as 
ligdit, soft boue, calf knees, standing-over or standing-under ’y, 
sickle hocks, too straight hocks, uj)right pasterms, too slo])ing pasterns, 
luiproportionate hoofs, weak shelly horn, and turned-in or turned-out 
toes W'hi(.di cause irregular antion and imiy result in lirusliiug or 
stumbling. Faulty (^information of the body, other than that descri- 
bed in tile case of ' limbs, is not usually a predisposing cause of 
uiisouiuloess of the limbs, although it may lead to faulty actium 
Straiglit shoulders, for instanc,e, may result in stuinbliiig ; long- 
backed liglit-bodied Iiorses soon tire, and this also nmy result in 
stumbling and brushing, 

Ho]‘ses w’jth good conformation are rarely affected with unsoimd- 
nesses of the limbs, unless they have suffered from niechanical injury, 
ISven well-conformed animals, however, are not irainune to aluises 
siuih as overloading, for example, more especially wlien they are 
vepy young, unfit or laelving in (londition (hie to unsuitable or defi- 
cient rations. Deficiencies in pbosphorus or calcium ri'siilt in patho- 
logical hone (levelopnient which renders horses suseeptihle to disease of 
the limbs, and even fraidure. 

According to the Uiiiled States Dejiai'tment of Agriculture: 

The following kimis of unsoundness are regarded liy the Bureau 
''ot Animal Imlustry as suf!ici(mt to bar a mare from being bred 
to 'a Government stallion: hone spavin, ringlione, sidc^ Imne,, heaves," 
stringhalt, roaring, periodie ophthalmia (moon blindness) and blind-' 
ness, ' partial or complete ’a ■ . ■ - , 

Tlie logical assumption appears to he that tliese caniditions, oi*' 
rather the monformation W'hich is predisposing to tlieia, are hereditary. 

' Confori:natxoi\, is undoubtedly-, hereditary but there is in,) rea,so,n ;w'hy 
any of the above-mentioned diseases (rt the fiinbs on a well-formed 
leg should exclude servient by a Goveriiment stallion : tlie (a)nik)rinaii(>ii 
is ' hereditary ; and' not' tlnr disease. ■ Periodic ophth.almia, .-althoiigli 
very rare, does occur in South Africa, but, for praibical purposes, 
'..it can ,l)e' .considered' ^ n., negligihle ■'cause' of iinsoiindnoss. '' Partial 
bliiidiiess cauvsed by an injury should not affect a mare’s usefulness 
for bTeedmg, and such a condition should not can se her lejectioii 
for stud purposes. Heaves or broken xvind (eiriphysema of the lungs) 
is not a liereditaiy (X)ndition^^ and mares not badly aff can b(^ 
successfully used for breeding. There has been u cbntrovcu'sy aJjout 
the^her'edity ■■'of - whistling;; and :i\)txri'ng,/'buf:lthis 'has: ney'er'',l)een 'scdrtled 
by experimentation':;,,or';ahalysis- of".data assembled from .the 'proge.n.y 
of whistlers and roarers. Whistling- ■and ■' roaring,. '.are ,frecp,eut‘ seque- 
lae to diseases such as biliary fever, pneumonia, siraugies, etc., 
which cause high temperatures, and there would a])pcar to be no 
valid reason for excluding mares from stud which arc aflk^cted as 
a result of an acute febrile disease. 

Types of Unsoundness, 

The following are the more common types of unsouiKiiiess 
encountered in draught horses in this country * (See illustration): — 

(p Poll evil is a fistulous condition of the synovial bursa 
abutting m the poll on the top of the neck. Not inilreqiiently some 
neighbouring structures — ligaments, muscle, and bone — are involved 
^ in ,a necrotic process. 
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It is tlie result of injury ancD infection of .tlie reguoii of tlie 
poll 5 frequently caused by striking tlie poll against a low door. 

There is abseessation followed hj a purulent discliarge. Since 
there is insufficient drainage, the abscess rarely lieals spoutaiieously, 
and an operation is usualfy necessaiw to bring about recoveiw. It 
is advisable to have such cases treated early otherwise fatal sequelae 
may result- 

(2) Fistulous nnthers is a fistulous condition in the region oi 
the withers. It is due to injuin- and infection followed by necrosis 
Frequently neighbouiiiig structiirevS (bones ligaments, muscle, carti- 
lage, and iiervevS) are involved. Abseessation is follow^ed b^^ a purulent 
discharge. Owing to insufficient drainage, healing rarely occurs 
spoil taneoiishv An operation is usually necessary; postponement 
of the operation may result in fatal sequelae. 

(3) Breast boil h a fistulous condition at the base of the iieclv, 
close above the shoulder joint. It results from collar injuries. 
Abseessation is followed by fistula formation. The underlying 
muscle is involved in a chronic suppurative inflammatory process. 
An operation is usually necessary to bring about a cure; postponement 
of the operation may result in fatal sequelae. 

(4) Cetpped elhoia and Capped hoch are inflammatory conditions 
of the synovial bursae over the jioint of the elbow and the point 
of the hock. They are usually caused by direct injury to the bursae. 
Insiiffieieixt bedding in the stall is a very common cause of capped 
elbow, while kicking -against the wall of the stall, or the truck 
during rail transport, often causes capped hock. 

AVheii these conditions are^ acute, lameness may be present, but 
wlieii they become chronic, there is no inipairment of a draft horse's 
working capacity. Cousequeiitiy, clirpnic capped, elbow and capped 
hock must be regarded as blemishes rather than as imsoundnesses. 
Fistulous conditions of either bursa resultiuig from abseessation 
following infection frequently require operative treatment to bring 
.about a ■ cure. ® 

{b) ^¥indgall i'S> a distension with joint oil (synovia) of the 
tendon sheath af the l)ack of the fetlock. It ocurs on both fore- and 
hind-limbs, ' The swellings, whicli are fluctuating, are seen on either 
side of the hack tendons, just above the fetlock. This condition 
is a result of continuous hard w-ork, although it may also be seen 
in young horses that have done little Avork. Windgalls do not as 
a rule cause lameness and must be regarded as bleiiiishes only. In 
old horses, they sometimes cause restriction of normal movement 
and' give the animal a .^stiff,’ proppy gait. , ' 

(6) is a bony enlargement inv the pastern or 

pedoi joints. 'The former is called high ringbone, the latter low 
ringbone. The condition is probably more eoniinon on the fore-liinba 
of draught liprses 'than' on , theqhincl-limhs. It ' may : be ■ confined ' to 
the ligaments of the joint (periartimilar ringbone), or the joint 
'cartilage^ may he" Involved .'(articular' ririghone), '. "Eiiigbone', needmot^ 

' necessarily form '.a "ring around" the' ■joint. It 'may..' be on', either side:,; 
in front, or, more inrely, behind the pastern. There is a certain 
a:moimt of. restriction of normal joint movement ; eonsequently, a 
horse snffering from ringbone isrnearly always lame nnd of liMe 
use A^xcept';foT;''the.''slow'.es't'’''''-work,'v'.''Hqrses''sufferin^ from'' articular, 
ringbone' alwaystshow a 'severe' lameness' and "'cannot be worked. 

' As'.' is the case with^inost' ■■other '■fliseae'es■v'of':the''.Ii.m■bsy'^rillgbone 
occur on horses with faulty confoimation, e.g. short, straight pa 
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terns, and very long, sloping pasterns. Strain from bad slioeing 
or over-exertion may' be tlxe immediate cause. 

(7) Sidehons is due to the lateral cartilage o:l: the :foat being" 
gradualy transformed into bone. These lateral cartilages ^play an 
important role in the anti-concussion mechanism, and their trails- 
formation into bone causes inflexibility. Sidebone i.s a common 
disease of draught horses, and, if the hoofs are small, is a most 
serious condition. In wide, open hoofs, ^it is not quite so serious,, 
and horses can do slow work for a long time without showing lame- 
ness., ■ Horses with sidebone require the most careful attention to* 
prevent the development' of '"boxy foot”. There is a tendency 
for the heels to become narrow and high and the frog to atrophy. 
This can be prevented by careful shoeing. 

Sidebone is . usually found on the fore-limbs only ; it is very- 
rare in the hind-limbs. 

The condition is frequently the result of an injury to the coronet 
in the region of the lateral cartilage, but -short pasterns and small 
narrow^ feet are a predisposing cause. 

(8) S arid-crack is a crack in the wall or sole of the hoof, which 
rims parallel to the horn fibres. It may extend from the bearing 
surface of the hoof to the coronet, or its extent may be limited. The 
crack may reach the sensitive tissue, or it may he superficial. 

Lameness occurs when the crack is complicated and reaches the 
sensitive . structures of the hoof . 

^ A sand-crack is most frequently seen in dry, brittle horn and, 
consequently, it is always a serious condition until the cause is 
removed and the crack successfully treated. 

(9) Laminitk is. an inflatninatoi'y condition of the sensitive 
laminae of tlie foot. When the acute condition passes o:ff, a chronic 
laminitic foot freque:nt];y results us a sequel. Such feet are easily 
recognised. The sole is convex, ewspecially at the po;i,nt of the frog; 
the horn 'shows irregular ringvs; the wall at the toe is concave;, the 
heels^are usually high,; the coroiuary line presents an uiieve:ri outline; 
the frog is frequently atrophied; the hoof shows a tendency to grow 
long and narrow; and the horn is dry and hiittle. Lameness is 
nearly always present, especially on hard uneven ground. Ghronic 
laminitis is a serious unsoundness. Palliative measures produce an 
improvement, hut an affected animal will not stand hard work. 

(10) Splints are bony growths situated on the splint bones. In 
the foredimbs they are usually seen on the inside of the cannon. 
On the hind-limbs they are rare and usually situated on the outside, 
being the result of mechanical injury. Splints on the fore-limbs 
are seen on light-boned horses and are the direct result of sprains 
of the ligament attaching the splint bone to the cannon bone. The 
strain results from concussion, bad shoeing, and uneven ground. 

As a rule, splints cause acute lameness when they are develop- 
ing, but this usually disappears when the bony (udlus has formed. 
Splints not interfering with normaL movement by pressing upon 
tendons or the knee joint, and not causing lameness, must be regarded 
as blemishes only and are not an unsoundness. Very large splints on 
the inner aspect of the cannon should always he considered an un- 
soundness as they are in danger of being: injured by the opposite 
hoof during movement. 

- . , (11) Bog spavin is an inflammation of the hock joint (tibiof arsal 
mint). The capsule becomes filled with synovia and the hock has 
i;A®h|fy>' .'.abf t ■: ,appearanee. . '' ,.;Th.e ■ .main' swelling ■ occurs " just "below ■ the"': 
prominent point on the inner aspect of the front of the hock, and 
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tliere are two smaller swellings, one on either side. ' On pressure 
of the large swelling the* other two become ' more , prominent, so that 
it is sometimes called crossgall which is a more appropriate 
name. Bog spavin does not always cause lameness, but there is a 
•danger of the, condition becoming acute and causing lameness as a 
result of severe strain. Consequently, the condition must be considered 
a serious unsoundness. 

(12) Thoroughpin is an inflammation of the tendon sheaths at 
the back of the hock. 'Two main sheaths are involved: one above 
the hock where the swelling occurs on either side of the large tendon, 
and another just in front of the bone forming the point of the 
hock. The latter swelling may extend dowm the innei side of the 
hock to the chestnut. The swellings are soft and fluctuating. On 
flexion of the hock, they become very soft and more tense when 
weight is placed on the limb. Thoroughpin may be concurrent with 
bog spavin. The former is seen mostly in horses with small, straight 
hocks and long sloping pasterns. It may or may not cause lameness, 
but, owing to the danger of the inflammation becoming acute as 
a result of strain during work, it must be considered an unsoundness. 

(13) Capped hock: See under ‘"Capped elbow’’ (No. 4). 

(14) Curb is a sprain of the .tendons or ligaments at the hack 
of the hock just above its lower extremity. It occurs in horses 
with weak, sickle hocks. The condition is seen by standing beside 
the hind-limb when the projection can he seen breaking the straight 
line running between the point of the hock and the fetlock. Curb 
is the result of strain. At first it is an acute inflammatory condition 
causing lameness. Later the lameness disappears, but the tendon 
callus which remains after the acute inflammation subsides, is always 
a weak point. The condition is likely to recur as a result of strain; 
consequently, curb is usually a’ serious unsoundness. 

(15) Bone spavin is a bony enlargement on the inner aspect of 
the hock, towards the lower extremity and in the front of the middle 
line. It occurs in horses with weak or sickle hocks, although 
occasionally it occurs on a well-shaped hock. The direct cause is 
strain on the small hock-bones and the joints which they form. Spavin 
is best seen by comparing the hocks irom the front, while inanipu- 
lation with the fingers will confirm the diagnosis. Spavin is a 
most serious unsoundness, and in the great majority of cases it is 
associated with lameness. Occasionally horses with good hocks become 
sound after the bony callus has developed. Horses with bad hocks 
rarely become sound, and, if they do, lameness frequently recurs 
when they undergo the strain of work. 

(16) Greasy heel a chronic or exudative inflammation of the 
skin of the lower part of the limbs, most usually at the back of the 
pastern and fetlock of the hind limbs. 

The disease appears to be constitutional— some local manifestation 
of a systemic defect, which hecomes evident when suitable environ- 
mental conditions exist. It affects chiefly the heavy breeds of horses, 
especially those with marked “ feather It is associated with unhy- 
gienic stable conditions, lack of sui table exercise, dirty badly drained 
stables, and working in muddy places. It is frequently concurrent 
with the hoof diseases “ thrush” ancl canker, which arise under 
similar environmental oonditions. V One attack leads to recurrences. 
Eepeated attacks cause a chronic thickening of the affected limbs, 
“ elephantiasis ”, which must be considered an unsoundness. To 
avoid recurrences, the environmental conditions under which it 
develops must be removed. 
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Respiratary Unsoundnesses* 

Roaring and . conditions (nvuse respiratory 

distress when a horse is called upon to do hard'^ work. The cause 
of the condition’ is a paralysis of one or_ both^vocal cords, hut almost 
always the left. The cause of the paralysis is a degeneration of d'lie 
recurrent laryngeal nerve which supplies the muscles of the laryiiv. 
Whistling and roaring are looked upon as hereditary eo.iKlii.ions, 
hut ' this lias not yet been proved by researeb. ITiey frequently 
follow, an nttaelv of any acute disease civusing a high temperature, 
such as strangles, pneumonia and biliary ^ fever. ^ Consequently, 
horses that suffer from a disease associated with a liigh teinperatiirc 
should be allowed a long period of convalescencf^. 

The abnormal sound occurs during inspiration only, when the 
horse becomes distressed. It varies in intensity from a sligtit 
,, whistling to a, hoarse, roaring sound. The eondition is detected 
„ py g-iving the 'horse fast work or, i'li the eases of draught horses., 
by putting them to pull a load. In serious cases it can be brought 
' Out by fast trotting.. The disease is .slowly ];;)rog,r'essive : it begins 
as whistling and ends in roaring. Whistling and ii)aring horses 
cannot do heavy work. Consequently, both of these xinsoundnesses 
must be regarded as vserious. ^ 

The question arises whether it is a sound policy' to breed from 
affected animals.' Most liorse-breeding improvement societi'C's will 
not except wliistliug and roaring mares for service by tlieir stallions. 
However, the matte t‘ is sidll controversial and there is no so rind 
reason for excluding mares which have Irecome affected as a sequel 
to some acute r(:‘spiraiory or eonstitutional disease. 

Heaves or hroken The disease empliy-seiim of the lungs 

is a clironic condition. ^Jt cccmrs imue especially in the heaviei* 
l)reeds of horses. It is {Iiaracteri^sed by dlfiiculty in expiriition and 
a ' clirotiic, w,l'i.eezy (.•ougli. 'll; may -be caused, l>y <‘(iritii,n,'n:)us ■heavy, 
or fast work. Tlie coinlition usiuilly follows a elirj^irhv <a)iigh during 
.the winter, wl^n' horses have been eating d,uK'ty hay. , I'lnu'e ;is a 
doulde expiratory effort wliich, can be noticed ]>a^rticubirly in the 
muscles of the flank. The nostrils are slightly dilated. The horse 
nats. well, but,, remains, unthrifty. Th^. d'istress . is exaggerated ■ by 
feeding bulky material. ■ It is an incurable condition and in time 
the animal bet^omes wunlbless. Broken-winded mares can be used 
for stud, unless tbe symptoms are exaggerated. 

■ ..■Vl '.(b)' Diseases'- of Horses; 

Certain diseases of liorses, especially liorse-sickness and dotirine, 
liave greatly inhibited the progress and extensioji of horse breeding 
in South Africa. The following notes iVpon these two diseases a.r«‘ 
intended to act as a warning, especially to beginners. Advice and 
assistance iqiun these ai\d all otlier horse diseases can lie obtaimal 
from the' JHrector of^ Veterinary Services, P.O, Omlerstepoort, 
Pretoria. Valuable animals may be lost it the .])recautions recom- 
mended are not observed. 

I[oi\te-sickness . — The following information on the disease has 
. been obtained from the text Animal Diseases in South Africa '' 
by M. W. Henning, Professor of Veterinary Sc-icnce, University of 
■Pretoria. 

Horse-sickness is a .specific disease of equines; horse's a, re most 
suseejjtihie, mules are more re bant, while the majority of donkeys 
y are completely immune to naPural inflection. 
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Evidence suggests the possibility of transmission by a noctural 
insect. Eecent investigations point to Ciilicoides as being probably 
involved in * the transmission of horse-sickness. (See Farming in ■ 
South Africa^ ’ 1944), 

The disease is confined to the suninier-rainfall areas and is 
most prevalent during V’et seasons. 

The disease occurs^ most extensively in the lowveld anxi biishvekl 
of the Transvaal, in Natal and in the eastern Cape Province. The 
■western, southern and north-ivestern parts of the Cape may be con- 
sidered free from the disease. The remaining areas, the highvelcl 
of the Transvaal, the Orange Tree State and the northern and 
riorth-ea,stern Cape, are normally comparatively healthy for horses, 
but horse-sickness has been found to occur in these areas and to ' 
cause serious losses. 

Normally, the disease makes its first appearance during January 
or February, although the most serious outbreaks generally occur 
{luring March and April, but they may be even later if late rains 
are experienced. The disease disappears about 9 days after the 
first frost. 

Infection occurs wdien susceptible .animals are exposed during 
the night, low-lying parts, vleis, swamps, etc.,, being the most 
dangerous places. 

It is thought that individual animals may have var^diig degrees 
of resistance which, ‘agmin, mrly vary- w-itli the vstrain of the virus 
present. Aiiiiiials which have recovered from a natural infection 
are referred to as being salted An immunity to horse-sickness, 
whether acquired as a result of natural exposure or artificial infec- 
tion, is gene3‘alh- of a very inconsistent nature, a considerable per- 
centage of the animahs being lial.de to contract the disease., more 
than once. 

Affected horses should not be exerted; tliey should be well niirsed, 
protected from extremes of cold and heat, and given plenty of fresh 
water and suitable feed. 

Chances of infection may be minimized by keeping horses in 
the stable between sumset and sunrise, stabling only in high lying 
parts, housing in mosqnito-proof stables, and also by dressing the 
coats of horses wd til some insect repellent such as parafti-ii. 

Horse-sickness vaccine has been used extensively for man^’' years. 
More recently, very considerable improvement has been brought 
about by the inclusion of several strains of virus as first reported 
by Alexander (1986), and the development of the new Poljwalent 
Alouse Neiirotropie .vaccine, the result of wdiich on large iiumhers 
ol horses and muies Avas first reported by Alexander, Neitz and 
du Toit (1936). Since the first issues, the vaccine, has been improved 
by the inclusion, of newly discovered strains of horse-sickness virus 
from various parts of the country (H. Theiler, 1938)., Breeders 
in horse-sickness areas are strongly urged to vaccinate all horses 
■annually. , ■' The .vaccine ' is prepared ' by ' the ' Director',; of ' ■Veterinary'''. 
Services, P.O. Onderstepoort, and is issued only during the period 
15 June to 15 December of each year. Yaccinatibn is .a simple 
operation; it can be iindertakeii by horse-owmers themselves. It 
is most important, however, that the directions for use issued with 
'The ’■ .vaccine;;' are,, carried ','oui' in detail'.'',,, ' '^, 

[DouTins.~hAi% dangers of further spread of dourine in 
"'.South' ' Africa '.were '.pointed'’ 'but, ;by'.:''Drs,.;'''vEol)msonx.a',n'd;''',;de, „Ko'ck''.':'i'n'; 
Farming in South Africa, July, 1938. 
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Tile diwsease is described tus a contag^icriis ve.iiere:',il disease of 
equines. It is caused l':)y a mi(*roscopi€ parasite whicdi is traiisinitted 
animal i'o animal by copulation. The 'first syin];)to,ins appeiar 
in the genital tract; the parasites then enter the bloodstream and,, 
eventually attac.k the nervous’ system where paralysis resi.ilts and 
death follows. The course of the disease may take a year or longer; 
the danger of infection exists during the earlier stages, xilso, animals 
may have a latent type of dourine and such cases are particularly 
dangerous' in spreading the disease. It is further stated that since 
treatment is of no avail, it is hoped that farmers all over South 
Africa will co-operate with Department of Agriculture and Forestry 
in its. attempt to eradicate or control this insidious and dangerous 
disease wherever it may be found to exist. 

Any suspicion of the divsease should be reported immediately. 
'"'Farmers should take every precaution against introducing the disease 
to clean farms, especially through infected stallions whicli inav. . 
appear 'clinically healthy and yet harbour the parasites. In 
areas, only stallions that have been properly tested should 
"on clean farms. On the other hand, infected mares sj^^!wing nc> 
clinical symptoms can infect clean stallions, and wa'^ thft 

disease may spread without the knowledge of the ow|‘.‘aer 

— ^ — _ — kh xn 
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inferior wool but that a small quantity of inferior wj|.|Ool should .never be 
added to a larger quantity of superior wool. v(.< 

Finally, die should avoid over-classing, i.e., hq , should not attempt 
to_ ‘ split hairs or remove the very_ best fleecf .;s if such procedure' 
will detract from the value of the clip as a w'f'hole, for such a steri 
will definitely not he remunerative. 'f ' 

. Uniformity of Flocks Jodssential. 

The writer again wishes to empMasize that if sheep-breeders 
would coiuientrate ^nlore on, classing th4eir flock annually, they would 
find that many of the difficulties wit ch which they have to cope in 
classing their clips woxdd disappeai#:. A breeder should aim at a 
uniform fleece on each sheep a,s fart as length and fineness of fibre 
are concerned, i.e. he should have in'i\ his mind a picture of an ideal 
sheep, and in buying rams, he shotiild ensure that his ideal will 
be maintained or even improved updl>n. In classing his ewes, he 
should eliminate all xmdesirahle anin) lals and use only the l>est for 
breeding. I 

Moreover, it will also he hecessar^y to class the hamels annually 
with a view to obtaining a uniform: clip. Hamel lambs which 

will probably never develop into useft|l animals, should be culled at 
weaning. Thereafter the remaining Ihamel lambs should again he 
classed at 2 tooth so that all sheep | which have undesirahle wool 
characters, may be finally eliminated. X ; 

The secret of uniformity in wool ffilip is thus to he found in the 
following factors: — 1 

(i) the buying of good rams; /•;' 

(ii) the annual classing of ewel^; 

‘ (iii) the annual classing of ham^ as indicated; 

-v: • ■ ’ Literature. 'X, 

H. B. Carter in “ Australian Pastoral Review ”, 1942. 
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Powdery Mildew or Oidium-Disease 
of the Vine. 

Dr* S. J* dll Plessis, Research Of&cer^ Western Province Fruit 
Research Institute, Stellenbosch* 

powdery mildew disease is sometimes called - ' wingerdsiekte 
a name whicli is characteristic of the extent to which this condi- 
tion is known. The disease was probably introduced into South Africa 
shortly after the middle of the nineteenth century, presumably from 
European vines which shortly before had been aliiiost fatally attacked 
by this disease. 

In various parts of the world a particularly large number of 
articles have already appeared and a large number of compounds have 
been recommended for the control of the disease. In most of the 
earlier articles written in South Africa on this subject, sulphur was 
recommended as the best fungicide and various factors which might 
influence the effectiveness of this material, were mentioned. Grradually 



■ Pig. 1.- ■' 

the regular habit of annually treating their vines, especially the 
more susceptible varieties, with sulphur began to take root amongst 
^farmers. ■■ ■ 

Various problems in connection with the control of the disease 
presented themselves and, as a rule, the growers formed their own 
opinion and proceeded on the assumption that it was correct. The 
problem of control was made still more diflicult as a result 

of the fact that an increasing number of fungicides, some of which 
were said to give better results than the old approved sulphur treat- 
ments were put at the disposal of the wine-farmer. In order to 
obtain a clear view of various problems which presented themselves 
in connection with oidium control, special attention was paid to 
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tliis disease for a few seasons and a number of experiineuls vvere 
carried out on vines of. Stein, Waltham Cross and llieshug varieties 
in the areas of Bottelary, Banhoek and Groot-Drakenstein. 



Fig. 2. 


Symptoms of the Disease. 

In South Africa the fungus seldom manifests itself in the form 
of seriously harmful symptoms in the vine leaves. lu the first stages 
the disease spots are of a lighter colour and the leaf surface of these 
spots is covered with a fine,; w^hitisli growth, which is inmost cases 
visible only when the leaf : is held against the. light. Where the' 
nirwdery mildew oer-ur.s severely the leaves show a tendency to become 
curly and the surface of the, affected leaf parts then apiieafs clearly 
white as if sprinkled with flonr (ffig. 1). This appearaTice is dm; 
to the fact that the fungus normally grows on the outer side of 
the leaf and forms spores which fall in large numhers on the leaf 
surface. Badl;f affected leaves show a tendency to fall off early. 
Under conditions of fairly regular treatment, Yiue-leaves which are 
badly affected with the’ disease, are seldom found during the earlier 
part of the season. Usually, however, oidtum occurs iu an increasing 
degree on the leaves after the harvest and in areas which are favour- 
able for the disease. Almost all the leaves of suscejitible varieties 
are effected during late autumn. 

The powdery mildew spots are much easier to detect on the young 



■ M'ii.dew or, (3-!;i)iuM-l)]SEAsi^i of the Vine. . 

sJioots. At first ii' fiRe wJiiie i)o\V(]ery o•r()\^'t^l is i.K)tieeable in tlie 
form oi; irregular, round darker spots. The iTiugiis (^over then grows 
denser and afterwards turns luore inea.ly white. If this cover is 
wiped oft" it will l)e found that the green surface of the shoot shoves 
fine, stid|)e(l, brown (liscolouratious which usually radiate from the 
ce.ut;re to the eireiiiiifereuce of the sj)ot (Fig. 3). 

This jieeuliarity is the most specific characteristic of the disease 
and ail important contributory factor in detecting the condition on 
""the Iirowu wood during the ensuing winter (Fig. 4). These spots 
on the islioois am always superficial and never penetrate deeper than 
the liarls. If tlie s|)ot“infected dry bark is stri|)ped oif during the 
winter, the infection is removed aliogether. 



Fig. 3. 


In isolatfid eases younjy slioots sometiuies are so badly affected 
by tb (5 disease as to i)0 entirely (lov^jred by tbe fungus. In such 
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severe infections it is difficult to recognize the separate spots. The 
general influence of the disease manifests itself in the poor growth 
of the shoots which remain slender and sooner or later die. ° 

• o disease is most feared when it attacks the harvest, but 
intection may take place even before the flowering stage. On the 
young flowers and berries the white fungus cover only is noticeable, 



Fie. 4. 


Selv Srif * controlled in time, the berries drop compara- 

S' ^ ^ 

eracks CFio- 0\ y oecomes Uetormed or, m severe cases 

tracks (hig. 2)., The cracks usually appear when the berries ra^Sy 
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enlarge tliei eolonr appears. Tins condition 's 

often followed l)'y ■ coiisi(lw‘a.l)le secondary rotting' and is fiirtlier, 
aggravated by tlie activities of vinegar flies. The ultimate result 
is that only the dry skins of the berries remain on the vine. 

Occurrence of the Disease* 

111 the winter-rainfall area it seldom happens that oidium appears 
in vines before the middle of November. This phenomenon is due 
to the particular requirements of the causcl.1 fungus, which cannot 
develop or cause .infection in the absence of a high humidity. It 
is, however, peculiar in that its spores do not germinate in water. 
Tliis indicates that the fungus spores will not germinate, and cause 
in.fection. during dew or rain periods, but rather during the damp 
periods whieli precede or follow dew or rain. 

Flirt heriuore , tlie fungus requires moderately warm weather 
conditions.^ The comparatively cold weather of spring, when the 
humidity is usually high., is too cold for the fungus. On the other 
hand, the seorchiug heat of midvsummer, when, it is usually fairly 
dry, is too warm for the fungus. 

Favourable conditions do, lioivewer, occur from before the begin- 
ning of November iintil during January, i.e. moderately warm, sultry, 
weather. Fortunately, however, the berry only remains susceptible 
to infection until its (jolour begins to appear wliicli in many varieties 
takes place early in December. The most ciitical period for oidiu-m 
infection is, therefore, from the beginning of November to the middle 
of l)ece:inl)er. It will, however, later he indicated that this does 
not mean that the vines need only be treated during this period. 

I]:isb'iiiC(3S are also known wdiere vines, owing to their situation 
on tlie nortliern side of a wull . or ' .avenue on which the, sun could 
,' l>a1m,. wei'c Inidly infected with mildew as early as the, beginning; 
of, Octobcia ' It is necessary that every grower should make. a thorough 
survey of liis particular c.ircn:msta.n,ces to determine what iniection 
pe.riod :is the niost (viiti(?ar,in''each particular vineyard; ^ 

Control Measures* 

(1) In idle winter.-- A.s far as the control of oiii>mn is concerned, 
a certain amount of doubt has arisen as to tlie- desirability of spraying 
vines with a vstrong fungicidal mixture. Closely connected with the 
problem of the efficacy of this treatment, is that of the hibernation 
of,' the disease-caxisiiig'-fuiigus,. ■■Various.-' workers': have .claimed ' that 
the'',fung'as hibernates : in , the ■'■form of ' resistant , h.yphae\ under the 
■bud scales.;', ,others ",a'gain believed;. that the , iniign s, d;id .not hibernate' 

' on the.': vin,es at all. . ■ ; . ' ■ '■ '' 

■■■'Some res(airch'. workers' ohta:ined .promising results' with,' appli- 
: 'cationS'"'. of^ vurious. fuugicide's' during ■ winter, -Most,., lioWeve'r, agreed 
" that the BpTayi:ng* .of ; vines’, during,'.-. winter 'Ti'ad;^ visible effect on 
the -disease'. “.■' -■■" : ' ■ ■ 

The' data ,.'obtai.ned ■on'; the'' ' 'Groot-Drakenstein'',' e'^periment ..farin' 
with',' Ilie'slmg; 'and' ':.reiun,8en 'graphically in Fig.; 4, clearly indi- 

''■■cates ,' that ...'.winter - spraying ' with'^'lnne sulphur. , (1 ,in "'8). ■:(tr.e'atment -I— 
''','■■23. '."9. ',4'0') ■had,.'n'o, clemeasing effect'''o,,n'' ■'the'''-mcid.ence of' the, .disease. 

■'■' This , ' finding . ..was -. repeatedly, .confirmed -, '.by, results ■ of , .e'xperiments 
:''',car'ried"'ou,t'' during:: the..'' 8e,asGhs . from''; 1939' ,to ,',1942.. on"; Bottelary, 
.',;.'Banhoek-,a.nd^'.CTroo:t-I),r,afome^^^ "■■,''■,' 

' ,; '■ .a.Ith'.ough ' ' '.'the 'W J:nter' -'tr eatment ' produces '' a ■ .sli-ght ■ . imp'ro'vement, 
when followed l)y sulphur treatments, during the ensuing summer, 
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tliere appears to be no justification for recommending it as a specific 
measure for controlling oidium. 

(2) Choice of fungicide— Sulphur, — In some circles it lias been 
alleged tliat some of the mixtures containing /copper are just as 
effective oidiuvi as sulpbur. The copper-sulphur mixtures 

especially, have been regarded as promising, not only for controlling 
oidium, but also such diseases as anthracnose. 

The following fungicides have carefully been tested out against 
one another: Bordeaux, a manganese-suiphate-lime mixture and 
sulphur. Without exception the ordinary vine sulphur proved much 
better than any other fungicide. The results in this connection are 
so outstanding that the use of anything else instead of sulphur 
for oidium control, is definitely not to be recommended. 

After this determination of the outstanding control qualities^' 
of sulphur, there were a few striking aspects in connection with 
sulphur applications which merited special attention. These were 
investigated separately and the findings were briefly as follows: — 

{a) Influence of Lime, — There were many growers who were 
convinced that lime, even when applied in an unmixed form, 
was almost just as effective against oidium as sulphur. Lime has 
the further advantage of being much cheaper than sulphur. 
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Itis proUem -was investigated by using, for the customary sum- 
mer applications, four different mixtures whicb had already been 
proved to he effective against the disease. One series of vines was 
dusted with fresh fine slaked lime ; another with unmixed 
Lightning” sulphur; yet another series with a dry mixture of 
lime and sulphur (1 part of lime well mixed with 2 parts of sulphur) 
and a fourth series of vines was dusted with a dry mixture of 2 parts 
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of lime to 1 part of siilpliixr. At liarvestiag-time every tmicli of 
the, specitied vines was examined and grouped according to tlie degree 
of oid/ki/m infection. These experiment results are represented in 
Fig. 5. They very clearly reveal that lime-treatments are not only 
totally ineffective againt oidiuvi, hut also' that additions of lime to 
sulphur lower the fungicidal efficacy of the sulphur. 

(6) Dilution of Sulphur . — The general conclusion which was 
arrived at after years of contact with wine-fanners, is that most 
farmers are inclined to apply sulphur too lightly and in many cases 
disproportionately. This habit probably originates from the assertion 
that sulphur under the influence of sunlight and heat is transformed 
into a gas which has fungicidal properties. 

Furthermore, a tendency has developed in the commercial world 
to put sulphur products of the highest degree of refinement at the 
disposal of the farmer. Now-a-days it is no exception for a vine 
sulphur with a sulphur-content of 99-0 per cent, or even higher to 
be offered for sale. This refinement of the product always entails 
an increase in price. 

In order to throw more light on the above-mentioned problems, 
an experiment was carried out in which '' Lightning ’’ sulphur (99 
per cent, sulphur content) was diluted in various degrees with an 
inactive substance, namely kaolin or fine white clay. Each, of the 
dusting mixtures was thoroughly appied to a series of vines at three 
different periods, viz., 13.10.1941, 11.11.1941 and 9.12.1941. At 
harvesting time each individual bunch was again carefully examined 
and grouped according to the degree of oiddum infection. 

The results, as given in Fig. 6, indicate that kaolin had no 
effect on the disease. Fnrthermore, it is clear that dilutions of 
sulphur, even with 20 per cent, kaolin had no weakening effect on the 
fungicidal efficacy of the sulphur. Larger additions of kaolin defi- 
nitely weakened the sulphur although not to the same degree as 
lime. 

From this it may he concluded that, provided the applications 
are thorough, it is not necessary to use the particularly^ refined 
sulphurs. Because of a general tendency of underapply, it Ib 
regarded that sulphur-mixtures for general use must not contain 
less than 90 per cent, sulphur. Mixtures up to 80 per cent, sulphur 
are allowed only if care is taken to spread the sulphur well over all 
the vines. 

The results further indicate that a minimal amount of sulphur 
must definitely come in contact with the vines, if the treatment 
is to be effective. There seems to be ground for urging farmers not 
to rely too much on the inflxxence of sulphur applied from a distanced 
Fewer but more thorough applications are preferred to six or seyen 
short successive but weak treatments. In the end fewer but more 
thorough sulphur applications mean that material, labour and time 
are being saved.:' . 

(o) ChMce ' of'^' Sulphur, considerable degree of uncertainty 
existed amongst' farmers as' to' what -type" of"' sulphur, was the 'best to 
use against oidium. A number of the most popular sulphur mixtures 
■#ere compared with one another, and the results are graphically 
'illustrated, m' 'Fig. 1. ; - 

From this it appears that no difference worth mentioning existed 
between any of the sulphur preparations used in the experiment; 
There were definite differences to be noticed in the dusting properties, 
of the various, "preparations,', and 'with', some ^prep,,arations,; vines vcould,,;; 
only be satisfactorily covered with sulphur at the expense, of conside- 
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Table labour and loss of time. I'or general guidance tlie following 
easily-determinable requisites may be regarded as standard require- 
nients for sulpbur wbicli is offered for sale: — 

(i) It must contain at least 90 per cent, of sulpbur, not 

tend to form lumps, (iii) must lend itself to dusting and, preferably, 
easily form a clond of sulpbur, (iv) must be as fine as possible, and 
(v) must ba-ve good adhesive qualities. If a sulpbur ^complies with 
these requirements, it is fairly certain to be effective if applied 
correctly. ;■ , ' 

Essential Treatments. 

The uselessness of winter treatments has already been pointed 
out. For the summer treatment various workers have already made 
the bypotbesis that because the AjzVZmm fungus lives on the surface 
of the vine, dusting can be delayed even until the disease becomes 
visible.' 

The experiment results as represented in Figs. 8 and 9, clearly 
indicate that the early sulphur applications, i.e. during October and 
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- Hovember, were in any case the most valuable. Therefore, although 
the disease as already indicated, normally only occurs from the middle 
, . of Ifovember, it is best controlled by starting early with the sulphur 


i l>.GonUwed on pane 668. 
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Arsenical Poisoning in Stock* 

Dr* Douw G* Steyrt., Onderstepoort* 

'AS a result of tlie extensive use of arsenical preparations in tlie 
destruction of locusts and’ as a dipping-fluid in tlie ITnioii, 
numerous cases of stock poisoning* occur annually. Tliis is to a very 
lar^'e extent due to the careless handling of arsenical preparations. 
It IS the duty of every jitirson concerned to keep such a virulent 
poison as arsenic under lock and key, but it has come to our notice 
that it is a general pra ctice among fanners not only to store arsenic 
in such a way as to allow anybody access to it, but also to keep it 
in the same room with animal feeds and licks as well as human 
foodstuffs. Needless to say, this is an extremely dangerous practice 
and has been the cause of many cases of poisoning both in man 
and animal* 

Grazing Sprayed with_ Locust Poison. : 

It has been a common belief that grazing freshly sprayed with 
solutions of sodium arsenite according to instructions issued by the 
Department of Agriculture (namely, 110 to 120 gallons of a 0*6 per 
cent, sodium arsenite solution per acre) is safe for stock. This is 
by no means the case. Experiments conducted at Onderstepoort have 
proved that such, grazing ds extremely dangerous to’. stock until 
heavy rains have fallen on it and washed away a large amount of the 
arsenic. We have also proved that sprayed veld is still very dangerous 
even up to six weeks and longer after sj)raying if no rains have fallen. 
Our advice to stock farmers is therefore not to graze any stock on 
sprayed veld until at least 5 inches of rain have fallen on it. Heavy 
rains are :iiiuch more likely to wash away the arsenic from the grazing 
than are loild rains. It is a very dangerous practice to allow stock 
on to sprayed grazing after luild rains when ■s:iviall pools of water 
are likely to collect on the veld. On no accou;nt should stock he 
allowed on to sprayed areawS unlcvss rains which cause a free rush of; 
/water, have ■ fallen. 

If spraying operations are follo'vved by loiig rainless periods 
(months) or droughts, it is advisable to burn the grazing before 
allowing stock on to the sprayed areas. 

Thinpresent method of destroying lociists, namely, by means of 
bait impregnated with sodium arsenite, is much safer than spraying. 
Those coiicTuiied should .be warned, however, that the broadcasting of 
the bait should be done strictly according to instructions in order to 
'avoid'.tJie.' possibility . of 'olybait lying /abouf in.'the veldv., ''On- 

the other hand, the broacleasting of excessive quantities of bait should 
be.^ :Wari'ied against for two '•reasons. ■ Firstly,; ‘Btoct.'.inay. he, able'' to;.: 
;. 'pic,k' up '' poisonous .quantities''’ of '-it, ..and'A'Secondly, „ after: the; first " 
/rains,.;. if. 'these' are: 'not' heavy,, /pools 'of .'water, on ■ the: treated;;arear: 
'.'...may 'oom.tam.: ■da;ngerous .quantities.' of. orsenic. 

'y" ''Symptoms of arsmioal poisoning, vary; in peracute,.'' acute,., 
and chronic eases of 'poisoningv'."--'.''- .. '/ -. '■ 

(a) Peracute m^e^r.—Deatb occurs very suddenly when animals 
ingest very large quantities of arsenic, especially when it is in 
solution. In such cases animals may die within a few hours. The 
only symptoms present in peracute cases are pronounced laboured 
breathing, cyanosis, very weak and fast pulse, subnormal tempera- 
ture, muscular tremors (shivering) and collapse and death. In most 
cases the animals are found dead. 
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,(?j) Acute and subacute cases. — In -tliese ca'ses we see syiupionas 
of , arsenical poisoning as they, are known -to farmers ^ namely^ 
pronoimced and even haemorrhagic diarrhoea, jaundice, loss^ of 
appetite, excessive thirst, rapid loss in^ condition, laboured _respiratioii, 
apathy, pronounced weakness in the hindquarters, paralysis, miiscxilar 
tremors or clonic spasms may be present, and a weak and fast pulse. 
Pregnant -aniinals may abort. Death may occur from within one to 
about fourteen days. 'The urine may 'be dark brown in colour. 

(c) Chronic cases. — These are usually the result of ingesting 
arsenic repeatedly in small quantities over^ short or long periculs. 
The symptoms may be the following: loss in condition (cachexia), 
loss of hair, eczema (usually dry and scaly), anaemia, general 
weakness, alternating diarrhoea and constipation, enlargement of 
the joints, and pregnant animals may abort. 

Post-mortem appearance. — (a) In peracute cases there m,ay be 
no specific lesions to be seen. In some cases large red patches 
(congestion and haemorrhages) are present in the ruminal and reti- 
culum wall. These can best be seen when the stomach contents^ are 
washed off and the wall of the stomach is held up against the sun. 
There is usually congestion of the lungs, liver, and Iddneys. 

(h) Acute cases ^ — Here we see pronounced inflammation, and in 
many cases haemorrhages in the mucosa of the abomasum (fourth 
stomach) and the intestines, especially the small intestine ; jaxiiidiGe 
may be present, ulceration or erosions on the mucosa of the abomasum 
and small intestine, fatty degeneration of the liver (greyish or’ j^ellow- 
ish) and congestion of the Inngs and liver in some cases, 

(c) In chronic there are cachexia, anaemia, subacute or 

chronic catarrh of the abomasum and intestines with liaemortdiages 
and ulceration of the mucosa in some cases, cirrhosis (hardening) of 
the liver and the kidneys, loss of hair, and enlargement of the joints 
in which there may be erosions. 

Treatment of Cases of Arsenical Poisoning* 

* Experiments have been conducted at Onderstepoort in. order to 
determine the most effective antidote in cases of arsenical poisoning. 
It was found that the time-honoured method of treating such cases 
with freshly prepared ferric, hydrate is a waste of time. Of all the 
drugs tested, sodium thiosulphate (hypo) proved to be the most 
valuable. Tf affected animals are treated in the 'manner and order as 
described in this article many of them will be saved. 

. ^ I. If arsenical poisoningVhas broken out in a herd or flock, the 

animals should be disturbed as little as possible, since any form of 
excitement will precipitate symptoms of poisoning and aggravate those 
symptoms, which jhay^^ already set in. The provision of shade is a 
very essentiaT point in the treatment of affected herds or flocks, but 
affected animals should not be driven over long distances, especiallY 
in hot weather. 

2. The herd or flock concerned should be kept away from water 

for a day or two, until it can be estimated to what extent poisoning 
has taken place. Affected animals should he treated as below and 
kept away from water for two or three days, fV. 5. “Animals su^^ 
from should be given small quantities of or 

barley decoctions (for horses and cattle, according to age. and size, 
2 to 8 pints per day, and for sheep and goats G ounces to 2 pints) 
since it is essential that the large quantity of fliiid lost thr^ 
purging should he at least partly replaced. ' 

3. As soon as it is noticed that the animals are ill they should 
mmediately be treated with sodium . thiosulphate (hypo). The best 
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results are obtained when it is administered botli by tlie mpiitli and 
iiitraveiioiisly. Eacli beast eoiild be giyen, according* to age and size^ 
one desertspooiifiil to two tablesijoonfuls, dissolved in about one» 
qnarter to lialf a pint of water, by tlie month. At the same time, 
to 150 grains (2 to 10 grams) of li^^po should be dissolved in about 

10 to 50 c.c. of water and injected into the bloodstream. N.B. — The 
hypo-solution shbuld be boiled for three minutes and then allowed 
to cool down, to blood-heat before injection. 

The dose for the horse is the same as that prescribed for cattle, 
while for sheep and goats it is one-quarter of such dose. This treat- 
ment could be applied once daily, if necessary. 

4. Very strong blac.k coffee should be given as a heart and central 
nervous system stimulant (8 ounces to 2 pints three times daily for 
horses and catle according to age and size, and 2 to 8 ounces for sheep 
and goats). Six tablespoonfuls of sugar should be added to each 
pint of black coHee, 

5. Affected animals should immediately be given raw linseed 

011 as laxative, whether thay are pimging or not to 2 pints for 
horses and cattle/according to size and age, and 1 to 8 ounces for 
sheep and goats). No irritant purgatives should be administered to 
(znirruils sitliering from a/rsenical ^^oisoning. 

6. ^ Animals suffering finm severe diarrhoea should he given the 

following remedies : — ' . 

(a) Lime ivater, raw linseed oil^ carron oil and tannic acid. 

JAme mater is prepared by thoroughly shaking up 1 desertspoon- 
ful of slaked lime in a bottle of water, and pouring off the water when 
the lime has settled. 

Carron' oil is a mixture consisting of equal parts of raw linseed 
oil 'and' lime water, , ' ' “ ■ . ‘ 

Ijiine water and raw linseed oil mny be used separately but it is 
pref 0 ral)le to use tlieirx mixed, i.e. in the form of carron oiL 

In treating cases of purging,' the following remedies should be 
adiniiiistered, not once only, but twice daily, until an iinprovenient 
is noticeable. , ■ ' , ' ' ^ 

JJoses of lime ivater. — -For cattle and horses, 1 to 8 oz, according 
to age and size; for sheep and goats, to 3 oz. ‘ 

Doses of rawJAnseed oW" and carron. oil . — For cattle and horses, 
3 oz. to 1 pint, according to age and size; for sheep and goats, | oz. 
to 4 oz. , • b , . , . ■ ■ . 

A./i.— efficacy of lime water, raw linseed oil and carron 
oil in eases of purging may l)tmgreadly increased by adding to 
i/rree liea^ped^ tablespoonfuls of tannic acid to every pint. It is said 
that some chemists maintain that'' tannic '.acid should not be .added to^ 
''oarron'oil aS'.they are. incompatible, calcium tannate Jxeing pr'ec'ipita-. 
ted, 'but' it, is precisely ''ibr .this reason that, this mixture of' carron 
,.,' 0 ,il anil 'tanuicb acid is recommended.. 

V ‘Various' plants. ■ 'found '/in .South Africa contain' largO. quantities; 
of tannic acid and may therefore he used instead of purified tannic 
' acid..' : dim^se/iiicbidevtii^ following':— ' ' ''. , / 

(i) Elandshoont fie {Elephantorrhiza htirchellii) .—{i) For every 
fiill-growii animal, in the case of cattle or horses, | lb. of the fresh 
Aoot'(or''2'to'.,3'OZ. of the' dry rO'Ot). may'Fe hoilecl 'xn,2.t0'3 cups of rvater 
''io'r an quaiier.of 'an'ho^Ir^..^.(F'or 'y'oung animals, one.-eighth to a halt 
of ihe above quantities 'should- 'be "used..) .'The water .is then .poured off 

* Boiled linseed oil is poisonous and should not he used. It contains lead, 
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and niaj be given alone' ‘or, , preferably, mixed with lime water, raw 
linseed oil or carroii oil in the quantities given above. 

(ii) Instead of the elandsboontjie root, the bark of thorn tree^ 
(Acacia) j willows and wattles may be used.- The quantities of bark 
from these trees required for every animal are about oiie-and-a-half 
times as much as the quantities of elandsboontjie root, while the 
bark is boiled in the same quantity of water. Very strong black tea 
could also be given, but it is expensive. Wattle-bark extract could 
also be used as it contains a high percentage of tannin.^ One table- 
spooniul of this extract should he added to each pint of carron oil, 

(b) Tincture of o'pium (laudanum), — In many cases of purging, 
tincture of opium has a beneficial effect. The dose for cattle and horses 
is one small teaspoonful to four tablespoonf ills, according to sme 
and age ; for sheep and goats, roughly J of these doses. The treat- 
ment may be applied once or twice daily for a few days. 

The tincture of opium may also he added to the lime ■water, 
raw linseed oil or carron oil, but should not he administered in the 
same mixture as tannic acid as the latter causes its precipitation and 
renders it inactive. 

(c) Brandy and tvhite of egg. — If the value of the animal justifies 
the expense, mixtures of brandy and the white of eggs may be used. 
Such mixtures have an excellent effect in cases of purging and general 

. debility. For horses and cattle, two tablespoonfuls to 2 cups of brandy 
should be beaten up with the white of 2 to 12 eggs, according to size- 
and age. Sheep and goats should receive a quarter of the above dose. 
The brandy should be diluted with an equal quantity of water. It is 
essential that this mixture he administered to the animals once or 
twice daily ‘ until impi’ovement ensues. 

Beer“instead of brandy may be used in four times the quantities 
prescribed for the latter. 

In cases where purging is slight or entirely absent, brandy, milk 
and eggs, or beer, milk and eggs may be given. 

7. Provide affected animals with easily digestible feeds ’Such as 
green barley, oats and lucerne. 


In all cases of suspected poisoning, specimens of stomach contents, 
liver, hone and skin (about 2 lb. of each) should be submitted in 
separate containers (preferably fruit jars). N.B.—No' preservatives 
should he added to these speci^^^ 

A large bone is required for a reliable analysis and the thigh 
bone (femur) of large animals and bothAhigh. bones of small animals 
should be submitted.^ The hones should he cleared of all traces of 
meat and forwarded in a hag.. 

It is very essential that all four these specimens be submitted 
and that each of them he placed in a separate contoiner. Furthermore, 
it is of great importance to know ; (1) how long the animals survived 
after having taken ill, (2) the history of the disease, (3) the symptoms, 
and (4) the post-mortem appearances. It. should also be mentioned 
whether the animals were dipped or nCt, If -specimens from dead 
animals are not available,, specimens of hair (5 oz, or more if 
possible), ui-ine (1 pint) and dung (1 lb.) should be submitted from 
affected animals. 

N.B. — In all cases blood smears should he -submitted. 

A fee of 2s. is charged for the analysis of specimens from any 

animab ^ 
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Cowpeas as a Poultry Feed* 

P* J* Serf oiiteiti/ Professional Officer (Poultry Research)^ College 
of Agriculture, Potchefstroom* 

cowpea, wlricli is indigenous to SoutF Africa, is generally 
known for its drought-resisting character. It is a plaiit' that 
adapts itself readily to a laige variety of soil and climatic conditions, 
rurtheriiiore, it is a legaime and consequently its high protein content 
considerably enhaiices its value as an animal feed., 

The protein^ content, which is always the most expensive con- 
stituent of a ration is sometimes hard to procure. In the past this 
constituent of animal rations was chiefly imported, but owing to the 
war and its ^ accompauying transport problems great difficulty was 
Experienced in obtaining the required protein-containing feeds.' The 
poultry industry’s problems have been doubled since the protein- 
containing nutrients used for poultry feeds up till now have been 
mainly of animal origin “ and these happen to be very difficult to 
procure at present. More vegetable protein had to be used. Having 
due regard to the position occupied by cow^'peas in our agricultural 
industry, it stands to reason that this, crop could tinder the circum- 
stances serve, as a possible source of proteins in poultry rations. 

Experiments with Cowpeas as Rations* 

No data were available in regard to the nutritive value of cow- 
peas in poultry rations. Consequently, it was decided to carry out 
experiments to determine its value as a poultry feed in the following 
forms : — ' 

(а) The g.reen plants dried and ground as a- substitute for lucerne 

meaL * , 

(б) The plant as a. green feed*.' 

U) Oowpea gro/in in chicken rations, 

(d) Cowpea grain in laying rations. 

(ai) Very good results w'^ere obtained with ground cowpea-hay, 
and lucerne meal could he replaced by this product. As in the pre- 
paration of liieeriie meal, it is essential that the green colour should 
be preserved in the haymaking process, and the higher the percentage 
of leaves, the better will be the quality of the ineal obtained. The 
results of this feeding experiment were published in the April 1943 
issue of Farming in South Afrim, . ; . 

{h) There are poultry farmers wffio, owdng to climatic conditions, 
are not able to cultivate lucerne, hut can grow cowpeas. In summer 
these .people find , it ' difficult to provide 'sufficient green'" feed ior their 
poultry,. '" It ■':stands.:'to " 'reason ’that'' if ■'cowpeas^ should 'prove,', to be " 
suitable, they .co.iild be ,used 'to , advantage for this'^ purpose, ■ 

,'"""Oiily Imited .quantities of' green,. cowpea plants' were available' 
■and'''(mnkgii,eiitly/R ..'only, be established' whether fowls, would 

'Cat '.plant' „in"tli.e, green '"stage ' or ,not. The birds- were' ixs'ecI..."to' 
■feeding. 'Oil 'green.' lucerne ■' ''which ., had: been'cut before' the flo.wmring 
'sthge .and then ..cut" with ,a;,cuttmg machine, ,in'^ lengths of .froin 
inch., ", The p'Ods .of,, Ifie' cowpea ,:,plahts.,'thai';,were;.fc^ liad just' begun', 
to form',',and .'the plants wmre' cut, 'with the' same machine. ,' . 

These cut plants were fed to two groups of White Le of 

60 each',.'"' To the,. one g'rou.p'’'3 '■'IhVgut lucerne',, were fed in" V-sha,ped ' 
hoppers',, and', the, 'other., .group 'the '.-"same' amo.uiit'' ofi .'cut'',"Cow’'pea 
plants. After half an" hour: .all the, cowpea, plants '^wer''e,'monsump 
whereas there 'ri^as always" ''Bomo' 'lu'cerne,';' left. This .feeding, was, 
repeated for ten consecixtive days, with the sxime results. The cowpea 
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plant would tlierefore appear to be quite suitable for use as tbe 
siiccnleni constituent of a ration. 

In tbe past there were two factors wbicli contributed towards 
the complete elimination or minimum use of vegetable proteins in 
poultry rations. In tbe first place very poor results were obtained 
with tbe feeding of vegetable proteins in poultry rations, -wliicb wus 
due to tbe lack or a disproportion of minerals in them, sucb as 
calciuiii or pliospboriis and certain vitamins (those of tbe B complex 
in particular). In tbe second place there were tbe high prices 
charged for the* product in comparison with those charged for aiiinial 
proteins. . 

It should be mentioned, however, that the idea was not to replace 
the animal proteins altogether, but rather to determine whether vsome 
of the animal proteins could be replaced by these- vegetable proteins 
in order to alleviate the existing shortage of meat- and fish-meal. ^ 

Cowpea proteins show a lack of cystine, one of the amino-acids 
essential to growth. A combination of several protein-containing 
feeds was used so that they could supplement each otlier. From „a 
practical point of view, all vegetable proteins will produce the best 
results when fed in combination with animal proteins. For growth 
a chicken requires about 0-5 per cent, methionine and 0*4 per cent, 
cystine in the ration. Vegetable proteins usually evince a lack of 
these constituents. Certain fish-meals on the contrary are very rich 
in these constituents. 

The cowpeas used for the experiment included several varieties. 
Both raw and cooked peas were used in the form of meal. The 

cooked peas were baked in pans in an ordinary coal stove. The 

temperature was not controlled but the peas were stirred froni time 
time. AvS soon as the cream-coloured peas turned brown and the raw 
pea taste had disappeared, it served as a test to determine whether 
they ere done..: ' ... 

The reason for rising cooked peas as well, was that in the case of 
soybeans it has been proved that heating, liberated amino-acids from 
the methionine-cystine complex and made them available to the, body. 
In the case of soybeans heating considerably increased the nutritive 
value. 

An analysis of cowpeas anct fish- and meat-meaT used in the 
expeniinent, as well of other vegetable proteins tested by this 
Institution together with soybeans, is given in Table I. 

Table I . — o f certain Protein-containing Feeds. 



Protein. 

Plios- 

phoriis. 

Calcium. 

Cowpeas.- ; . . . . ... . . . . ... ... . . ............... . . 

0/ 

/o 

'■28..' 60' " ; 

% 

0-46 

%.: 

0-10 

Cowpea-hay..'.'. , i.. ...... ... ... . .■ . , , , . 

h:-'80' . 

-::0*:.18'.' 

■I.* 54 ' 

Kidney beam...'. . A. . '■ 

22*90 

0-47. ' 


Peanuts (nndex' grade).. ..... "" 

-28*80 

.: ""'.o.-'ea' ■' 

.^y.0'*21 . ■ 

■Soybeans:.' i' .'V’'; , .■■. . . " ■■■ 

37*90 

0.^58 


Concentra fisb-meai. ... . > . 

65-130 

8*2.7' 

''' '5:*62^':':' 

Meat-meal..'.. '.y. . .’.i'. .^v’. ... ............. 

65*50 

I •92':'" 

' 4-00 


12 ft., eacli wjtii a cement run. These iioTises were not provided with 
artificial heating. No green feed was fed. The chicks, were weighed 
indiYidually hi-weekly. The rations fed are indicated in Table II. 

(c) The experiment with chickens started on 29 September 194S 
with 250 White Leghorn chicks divided into 5 groups of 50 chicks 
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eacli. ^ From ^tlie first day up to the age of four weeks the chickens 
were housed in an electric battei’y brooder in which each group was 
heated separately in its own compartment. During this, period 1 per 
cent, cod-livcu^ oil was fed, as shown in Table II. After the fourth 
week the chicks were moved to chickemhouses' measuring 10 ft. by 


Table II . — Ihitwns 

fed from 

1 day to the age of 10 weeks. 

ConstitiK^nts. 

Groups. 

1. 

■ 2. 

3. 

4.. 

5. 


lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

■ft). 

1b. 

Yellow ittealic meal 

48 

40.t 

37 

,28 

58 

Oat meal 

10 

10 

10 

10 ' 

10 

Wheatcii bran., 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

Lucerncj meal 

s 

8 

s 

8 

8 

Con centra IibIi and meat- meal 






100 : 109 

17;?: 

15 

m 

llj 

Ilf 

Cowpea-meal (raw) . ' 


10 

15 

25' 


Oowpea-3 Ileal (cooked) 

. — 



— 

25 

Molasses ■ , . . 

3 

3 

3 

3 .. 

3 

Oyster sliell powder 

If 

If 

If 

If 

If 

Bonemeai... . 





''i, 

Salt. 

} 

1 

-I 

I 

I 

Cod-liver oil 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Manganese sulphate (,MnS 04 ). . 

i 

i oz. 

oz. 

I- OZ. 

' 4 oz. 


* 100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

I’ATtLK lll.—f 

r ' ' 

Jalctilated Composition of Rations, 



Groups. 


1. 

2, 

3. 

4, 

5. 


<v 

/o 

% 

0 / 

/o 

0 / 

/<> 

% 

Crude proteins *. 

19*52 

19*54 

19*57 

19*54 

19*54 

Calcium ' 

] -(ii 

1*()2 

■ 1-55- 

1*56 

1*56 

Phosphorus..” 

0*81 

0*82 

0*81 

0*81 

0-81 

Crude fibixj. 

4*79 

5*11 

5*26 

y-58 • 

5*58 


The chicks, Avere examined weekly for any deficiency symptoms 
such as paralysis of the legs (caused by a flavin deficiency), sores in 
the beak and under the feet (caused by a pantothenic acid deficiency), 
and perosis, which develops as a result of manganese and choline 
deficiency. In addition, regular observations were made of featlier- 
grpwfh, feathciMui ting and mannibalisin ^ 


TabiuiAV Weight mril. Feed Consu^njrtion (dvicken 

the ages 0 / 4, % and IQ weeks, fespectively. 


Croups. 

FOURTH' WEIIC. ' 

EiaHTH WRE'K. ' '. 

Tenth Week. , ' 

Feed' required ' 
to produce 

1 lb. live 
weight at 

10 weeks. 

Cock- 

erels. 

i'' ■Piil- 
lets. 

Feed 
i ■' con-' 
sump- 
i tion. 

1 " 

Gock- 1 
i erels.' | 

Pul- 

lets. 

Feed 
con- i 
sump- ! 
tion. 

.' 1 

Cock- 

erels. 

Pul- 

lets, 

Peed ! 
con- 
sump- 
tion. 


'■ m./'i 


ft), i 

" ft). 

lb. 

'lb.' j 

lb. 

lb. 

' lb.,'"'. 

4b ■ ' 

1 .',..,. ... ' 

0*42 

0*88 

O''08^ '■ 

1*85 

1*13 

3*78 1 

1*89 

1*66 

■5 *57 :' 

'"'',3.*14''' 

2. 

0*48, ■ 

0*39 

I'Ol 

1*37 

1*17 

.3*78 1 

1*94 

'4*50':'., 

5*62 

,,'4 3*38^ 

3........ 

\,0-'87 

0*87 

()*89 

1*06 

0*97 

3*28 

1*62 

1*41 

' 5*15' '■ 

8*49' 

4.. 

0*80 

0*84 

0*91 

1*13 

0'.95 

3*49 

1-05' 

1*33 

'"5*28 ■ 

".,'',3-64 

5 

0*80 

0*80 

'0'*'96 „ 

1,*22. . 

1*04 

2*88 

1*70 

1*46 

5*10 

'3*12 ^ 


055 . 
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Table Y,— Chicks showing Signs of Niitritional Dejiam 


Groups. 

Flavin defi- 
ciency. 

Pantothenic 
acid defi- 
ciency. 

Perosis . 

Nutritional 

encephalo- 

inalacia. 

(Janni- 

balism. 


0/ 

/o 

o/ 

/o 

0/ 

/o 

% 

0/ 

/o 

I. 

6 

16 

— 

6 

2’ 

2., .. 

2 

6 

— 

' 0 , 1 

— 

3 

i ' '2 

16 

— 

— . 1 


4 

4 

1 10 

— 

4 

— 


1 fi 

{ 

1 10' 

i 

1 . . 


1 ' ^ 

! 


Table Yl.—Mortality wp to the Age of 10 IFeeZ'.^. 



Peecentage Mortality. 


Groups. ; 

Fourth 

■week. 

Eighth 

week. 

Tenth 

week. 

'• Total. 


W 

/o 

0/ 

/o 

0/ 

■ /o 

0/ 

70 

X..V. ■ 

2 

2 

4 

'8 


8 

' — 

— 

1 , 8, 



'2 ’ 

2 

4 

4......... ..................... 

■ . '■ 4 ■ 1 

' . 

6 

! 10' 


: ' 2 -.'i 
: ■ , 1 

6 

_ — 

■ 8’ ' 


JResults of Experiments* 

The results obtained witli cowpea grain were very similar to 
those obtained with the other vegetable proteins, ordinary 

beans tested at this Institution. As has already been said, the main 
object was to determine whether corrpeas could replace part of the 
animal proteins. According to Table II as much as 25 per cent- 
cowpea-meal was included to replace part of the fish-meal and iiieat- 
meal mixture. The weigdrts as indicated in Table lY are very satisfac- 
tory for all groups, especially Groups 1 and 2. It is clear, however, 
that any increase in the percentage of cowpea-meal resulted in a 
proportionate retardation of weight increase. The amount of feed 
req^iiired to produce a weight of one pound, increased from 3*14 lb. in 
Group 1 to 3 * 64 lb. in Group 4. It would thus appear to be uiiecoiiomi- 
cal to include more than 10 per cent, of this food constituent in the 
raw form in ehicben rations. Groups 4 and 5 contained the same high 
percentage of cowpea-ineal. Heating considerably increased the 
nutritive value of the cowpeas used in Group 5 as compared with 
Group 4. Group ‘5 had the low^est feed consumption per unit of 
weight increase. It can be assumed that if cowpea grain is heated, 
an even higher percentage than 10 can advantageously be included in 
chicken rations. If the percentage of proteins contained in cowpea 
grain is taken into consideration (Table I), it is -doubtful whether 
it will be economical to use more than 15 per cent. , ' . , 

From^ Table Y it will be seen that cases of flavin deficiency 
occurred in .each group. According to available data, fish-meal is 'a ‘ 
fairly good source of this vitamin. Nevertheless, even in Group 1, 
.where a large proportion of the proteins, was provided in the form of 
.fish-meal, such cases occurred. The only explanation that can be 
given is that the quality of the lucerne meal was such that this 
constituent did not contribute its proportionate share. It is clear, 
however, that this deficiency cannot.be exclusively attributed to the 
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Id. spite of the fact that three per cent, molasses were fed, the 
number ,of cases of. dermatosis as a, result of a pantothenic acid 
deficiency_ was very large in all groups. The molasses used were 
diluted with water in order to facilitate their mixing with the feed. 
The addition of water may have caused fermentation, which may 
have had n had effect on the pantothenic acid content. 

According to Table V no cases of perosis occurred. Only one 
case of toe-pecking occurred in Group 1. At the age of 6 weeks, 
however, feather-eating occurred in Groups 3, 4 and 5, especially in 
Group 6. x\t the age of 10 weeks, this had ceased entirely and all 
groups were well feathered. 

As will be seen from Table VI, mortality was high, although 
not abnormally so. According to the symptoms a large percentage 
of these cases was due to nutritional encephalomalacia. This abnor- 
mality appears between the second and fourth weeks and reaches its 
maximum towards the third week. In most cases the fast-growing 
chickens were affected. The most striking symptoms are that the head 
is drawn haclrwards and that the chicken is inclined to fall backwards ; 
the slighte.st disturbance causes an affected chicken to fall on its 
hack. Furthermore, a twitching of the legs will he observed. The 
condition develops suddenly and the affected chicken usually dies 
within 24 hours. The post mortem . examination . reveals • no abnor- 
mality of the liver, kidneys, proventriculus, intestines, etc. 

If the constituents of the ration are taken into consideration, it 
is difficult to imderstand that there can be a vitamin E deficiency, 
and yet this pbenomenon corresponds, exactly with the description of 
nutritional encephalomalacia. The only explanation that can he 
given is that, since, the factor preventing this disease is soluble in fat 
and is present in the unsapouiflable portion of certain vegetable oils, 
it is liable to decomposition. J. C. Hammand’s explanation in 
Poultry Science, Volume 20, p. 369-371, viz., that there is a factor in 
cod-liver oil preventing the assimilation of vitamin E would hardly 
be applicable in this case. The percentage cod-bver oil fed was very 
low, viz., one per cent. Moreover, in other experiments the same 
quantities of the same, oil were fed without a single case occurring. 
It was remarkahle, however, that this deficiency did occur where 
molasses were fed mixed with water. The addition of water to the 
molasses and the subsequent fermentation are most, probably respon- 
sible for the destruction of the factor concerned. 

The Laying Ration. 

(d) The experiment with cowpea-grain meal in laying rations 
commenced on I April 1943, and covered a period of 10 months. The 
Black Australorps used had just started laying and were individnally 
housed in laying batteries. Five groups were made up, the first 
three of which comprised 40 birds each and the last two 36 each. 

The birds were weighed every two months and separate records 
were kept fpr each bird. All the birds that died were examined 
and a record was also kept of all abnormalities. The same raw and 
cooked cowpeas already described were used in this case. The 
rations fed are shown in Table VII. . 

Crushed mealies were fed in the afternoon on top of .the mixture 
in the feed hoppers., Green feed was fed once a day at noon and 
consisted of lucerne, wheat or oats in season. A quarter of an ounce 
oystershell wa.s placed in eaoh bird’s hopper every ' week. The 
mixture was fed daily so that the birds could just empty their 
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hoppers for the day and consequently there was a loSwS of 

food since it was not possible to scratch out any of it. 


T'ABJuE VII. — Constituents of Rat/ions,' 





Gboups. 



Constituents. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

' 4. 

, 5. 


lb. 

lb. 

m. 

lb. 

lb. 

Yellow meaKe-meal.. 

35 

27J 

21 

13 

13 

Oatmeal...... 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

WReaten bran. 

10 

10 

1 

Id 

10 > . 

Lucerne meal. 

Concentra fish-meal and meat- 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

meal 100 : 109 

20 

17 

14 

10| 

, Wk 

CoA^ea-grain meal (raw) 

— 

10 

20 

30 

\ — ^ 

Cowpea-grain meal (cooked) . . 

. — 

— 

— 


30 

Molasses,. 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

Bonemeal 

7 

-1 

, H i 

7| 

7i 

Oyster-shell powder 


3i 1 

■ 4 

4i 


Cod-liver oil 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Salt 

i 

i 

' , J 

■i- 

i 

Manganese sulphate 

i oz. 

i oz. 

i oz. 

i oz. 

i OK. 

Mash 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Yellow mealie grain , 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 


Table VIII.- — Constituents of equal Parts MLvture and Grain 
according to Calculations. 


Constituents. 

Geoups. 

. 1. 

2. 

■'.s; 

' 4. 

' 5. 


% 

% 

% 

0/ 

/o 

0/ 

/o 

Crude fibre. 

3-64 

3-80 

3*98 

4*14 

, 4*14 

Crude proteins. 

15‘50 

15-44 

15-41 

16*50 

15*50 

Calcium. 

2*02 

2*05 

'2-07 

2-04 

2*04 

Phosphorus . — ............. 

0*90 

0-90 

0-90 

0*90 

0-90 


Table IX, — Average Body Weight. 


Month. 

Aveeaoe Weight Off Bieds* 

1. . 

2..' 


' ',4# 

■ ■"■..5, ■ 


B. 

B. 


: 

"■• .B. ,■' 

April 1 (1943) 

5.-39 

5*26 

5-.09 

,'■ 5-04; 

4*85, ' 

June i . .... i:.'.. ... "i 

6*27 

6-33 

6*15 

' 5 -'82 ' ■ 

' 5*79' ■ ’■ 

'August I...:".'.'. 

6*56 

6*64 

6-61 i 

..■6-.16.' ;i 

', '6*27 ", 

'■October 1. .■'. ..... 

6*35 

6-26 

6^21 

■■5*98: ' 

, 5*74 '. 

^ December:' 1 . . ... ' 1 

6-15 

6-20 

6-30 

■■''"■6*OL''''"":' ■"! 

■.-. ■5-92 

"■January ,. SI: (1944). w'.'. .'''’i 

6*03 

6-30 

6-27 

■■^ 5'*87,-'' ■' 

'■'■'■5-84' ■'" 


The production results were analysed by statistical methods but 
the figures for April were omitted in order to elimate the effect of 
, the change of ratidns. During August an outbreat of red mite 
pccurred in Group 5 and gradually spread ; for this reason the 
production of that month was also excluded for purposes of ^calculatino' 
the results. 
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1 ABLE ^VC'i CIQ0 J TO'd!ucttO')% QTlcl tO'tCll PToUv^CtlOlfh 

of Hens, 


Month. 



Groups. 



Average 
monthly pro- 
duction of all 
groups. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

1 

. 4. 

5. 

i 

April, 1943. . . 

9*55 ' 

7-45 

5*20 

5*25 

5-63 

6-61 

May 

16-72 

15-15 

17-92 

17-02 

17-38 

16-83 

June 

17-47 

18*25 

16-32 

16-16 

16-00 

16-84 

July 

18-52 

19*12 

20*00 

19-02 

20-00 

19-33 

August 

20-41 

22*07 

19*45 

19-00 

2*88 

16-76 

September . . . , 

• 21-23 ” 

23*76 

17*30 

18-34 

■ 12-44 

18-61 

October. 

19-71 

20*95 

16*63 

16*31 

16-52 * 

18*02 

Noveniber. . . . 

18-39 

17*36 

16*52 

. 15-62 

16-38 

16*85 

December 

17-00 

11*28 

14*94 

15-22 

16-00 

14*88 

January 

16-91 

12*76 

1 14*08 

I 

15-91 

16-00 

15*12 

Weight per 100 
eggs in grams. 

6409 

6351 

6439 

6288 

6297 

• 

Average Total. 

175-91 

168*15 

157*54 

157-85 

140-23 

— 


In Table X it was considered convenient to sbow both tbe average 
monthly production and the total average production, since it was 


Table ILl,'— Average Feed Consumption (over ten months) of Birds 
still alive at end of Experiment, and Average feed Consump- 
tion per dozen eggs. 


Groups. 

Mash. 

i 

Grain. 

Total. 

Deed con- 
sumption per 
dozen eggs 
produced. 


lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

1 

55*72 

26*94 

82*66 

5*63 

2 

51*75 

26*73 

78*48 

5*60 

3.......' 

52*81 

27*09 

79*90 

6*04 

4 

50*28 . 

25*63 

75*91 

5*77 

5. 

41-78 

27*02 

68*80 

5*88 


Tabi.e XII. — Percentage Mortality, 


Groups. 

All deaths except 
those due to cancer. 

Incidence of 
cancer. 

A'. 

% 

" 2*50 

0/ 

/o 

5*00 

2... 

5*00 

2*50 ■ 


12*50 

■ 2*50 ■ 


2*50 

■ ■ — , ' ■ ^ 

5.. ; 

. , — 

■^5*00 ; ■'/: 


desired to show the decrease in production in Group 5 during August, 
During that month, however, red mite broke out in the batteries in 
which the group was housed. The most suitable remedies for con- 
trol were uhobtainable, with the result that the pullets w^ere much 
disturbed both by the insects and by handling. As could be expected, 
the pest gradually Sjpread to the other groups, as will be seen from 
the steady decrease in egg production. As soon as the red mite was 
under control to some extent, the production in Group 5 rapidly 
increased. The lower average production in Group 5 can therefore 

G59 
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not be entirety attributed to tlie percentage, cowpea-iiieal. According 
to tbe weight increase with cliickens , (Table IV), it was shown 
tbal beating definitely increased tlie nittritiye value of cowpea -grain. 
■A similar increase in nutritive value by beating is not reflected wbere 
baked cowpea-meal was fed for egg* production, tbe reason undoubtedly 
being" tbe above-mentioned . outbreak of red mite. 

According to statistical analysis there is no significant dilference 
between Groups 1, 3 and 4, and althougb the difference between 
Groups 2 and S is not beyond doubt, tbe first three are otherwise 
better than Groups 2 and 5. ■ . 

Tbe amounts feed required to produce one flozen eggs in tbe 
various groups are given in Table XI. Tbe birds in Groups 1 and 2 
yielded tbe most economical production and in this respect show very 
little difference. The low total feed consumption in Group 5 can 
be attributed to the lower production during August and September. 
Tbe feed consumption during those months decreased considerably 
as could normally be expected if the production decreased. 

Prom Table IX it will be seen that the birds of Groups 4 and 5 
weighed least of all the groups, although their average weight can 
still be considered satisfactory. Tbe figures in this Table clearly 
prove that cowpea-meal does not detrimentally alfect the palatability 
of the mixture. 

Mortality figures are given in Table XII. Birds that died of 
some form or other of cancer are indicated separately vsince 
the mixture cannot be held respomsible for their death. Except in 
tbe case of Group 3, tbe mortality figure was particularly low. Even 
in this group a few cases occurred which could hardly be attributed 
to tbe ration. As far as this is concerned, it is clear that tbe cowpea- 
grain meal did not have any detrimental effect on the pulleGs health. 

Conclusions* 

The results obtained at this Institution in regard to the feeding 
’ of poultyy bn the cowpea plant and its grain, Justify the following 
.conclusions:— 

1. In the green stage the cowpea plant is readily consumed by 
fowls and can be substituted for other green, siieciilent fodder. 

2. Cowpea-hay meal containing a high percentage of green 
leaves can be substituted for lucerne meal in poultry rations. 

3. The nutritive valu^ cowpea grain for poultry is increased 

"by ''heating. ' , ■; ■ ■ k'-:': ''' , '■ ■. ■ 

4. Oowpea-graiii meal can be included both in chicken and in 
laying rations, provided prices are not prohibitive. Although there 
was no significant difference between the control and the groups fed 
with from 20 to 30 pp cent, cowpea meal, it is doubtM from an 
economical point of view whether it is advisable to use more than 


CORRECTION* 

SKeep Grazing Experiment on Natural Veld. 

On page 597 of the September 1944 issue the last sentence should 

7. The solution to this problem in the grass veld of the low- 
rainfall area seems to lie in the partial or total replacement of 
sheep-farming by cattle farming, provided a sound system of grazinf^* 
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Bacterial Wilt of the ' Egg-plant* 

Dr. Vincent A. Wager, Acting Officer-in-Charge, Botanical Station, 

Durban. 

TN many parts of South Africa the limiting factor in the production 
of egg-plants, or brinjals as they are commonly called, is a 
disease known as bacterial wilt.* 

This is a common disease, and is probably familiar to all. The 
plants suddenly start to wilt and collapse, and death soon follows. 
If such a plant is pulled up, the roots are found to be normal 
aud_ there is usually no discolouration of the inside of the stem. 
It is only when the tissues are examined microscopically that it 
is found that millions of bacteria have choked up the water-conduct- 
ing cells and so caused the wilting of the plant. 

Other Host Plants. 

_ Potatoes aiid tomatoes are susceptible to bacterial wilt or, as 
it is sometimes called, “ vrotpootjie ”. In fact, the disease has 
become so serious in many parts of South Africa that neither of 
these crops can now he "grown there. In laboratory experiments the 
tree-tomato and varieties of chilli were also found to wilt after inocm 
lation. 



Fio. 1. — Bacterial wilt produced in tomatoes in the laboratory simply by 
pouring bacteria over the surface of the soil without disturbing the roots. 
Healthy controls on the right. , IPhoto: Br. V. A. Wager. 

Peairiiis may become infected with this wilt, but it has been 
.reported: that' the.; .small .Spanish tj’pey Or^ Natal; common ; two-kernel 
■peanut,, js. more resistant' than- the.' 'Virgiiiih 'Bunch' variety. '■. '■ 

.. ' . '.Ill' other countries tobacco is also .attacked 'by _ ba.cterial wilt, 
'but'.it seems that, this crop' is“imm.une iii'South Afr,ica.^' 

; How ttxe Disease; is 'Spr^^ ' t 

'':On,ce ' the "land ' 'ha's beco.me. infected'' ' with . these ' "bacteria,'; ' any 
healthy seedlings planted in it will be subject to attack* Any 
methocl by which infected soil carried from one farm or 

field to another will, of course, spread the disease, a This could 
happen in irri|»ation water or in mud clinging to machiiiery 
'thB.'',feet of ■ workers' 'Or farm 'ammals',. ' ^ ' 

.'.:A ;.'coiD.:m.on '.source'^ of 'infection'' is'' .infecte.d tomato ,o,r ; brinfal' 
..seedlings'^''', and'.: that, is' why/'it'''^^^ so ne'ce.ssary „ to' 'use; steriliz.ed ■' soil.. 

^ Dm to Bacterium aohnacearum, . 
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for seed tins, or virgin land for seed beds, in order to j)roveB,t tliis 
initial infection. 

A third ' and very common, method of. spreading mfeetion is the 
use of infected seed potatoes. The disease can die recognized in 
potatoes when they are cut opea, and appears in the form of a 



PiC4. 2. — B(nh tills u>ro inoculated with huetcria. The brinjals on tin* 
left are Puerto Rican Beauty and have all wilted, but iione of the resistant 
Kopek variety on the right are aEected. [F/ioio: Dr.,F. A. 'Wager. 


discoloured ring about of an inch below the s.kin. It is there-' 
fore important to make sure that seed potatoes come from a healthy 
crop/ and that is best ensured by buying Government-certified seed 
from any one of the numerous potato aeed-growihgv associaticros in 
South Africa^ „ 

Experiments have shown that the bacteria succumb rapidly to 
drying-out, so it is considered that there is little chance of ' tfieir 
being,", spread by wvinds., ■' 

^ ^ Relations. 

It has been noticed that bacterial wilt occurs only cluring the 
hot summer months. Occasionally a plant may be found wilting 
ini'lafey/aiitunxn^ ..winter'' nr /early^ should; the-' '-weather' .'be, 

warmer than usual. - Then the wilting is usually a slow process 
and often such a plant show^s a brown discolouration inside the 
stem if it is cut or torn open. ; ■ 

Laboratory experiments have confi^rmed this, and have shown 
that soil temperatures above 60 ^ F. are necessary for the deyelopment 
of the disease. Thus, in most areas it is almost impossible to grow 
tomatoes, or potatoes during the hot summer months, 
but where no frostvS are experienced in winter, good crops of these 
vegetables can be grown even in infected soil. 


Control Measures. 

Unfortunately there is at present no kiiowm means of curing 
an infected plant, or of preventing infection. All one <mn do is t(5 
take every precaution to keep the .disease out of new lands. 
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K 0 -susceptible crop sboiild be planted in infected land for a 
ii.'iiiiiber of 3"ears. Seed potatoes sliould be and tomato or 

brinjal seed should be planted only in virgin soil”’ or soil that lias 
been sterilized either by baking it in an oven if small -qiiaiitities 
are required for seed tins, or by building a fire over' the seedbeds. 

Treating the soil witli chemicals, even if effective, would be 
an, expensive process, and not permanently effective since the bacteria 
could be rediitrodueed so easilju 

Resistant Varieties* 

The most effective way of attacking diseases of this nature is 
by the development of resistant varieties. 

Large numbers of tomato varieties from all parts of the world 
have been tested during , the past couple of years.* One or two of 
the small wild-currant tomato have shown, a degree of resistance, 
but not sufficient for use in breeding a commercial tomato. These 
tests are, however, being continued. 

In otlier (*oiin tries certain varieties of egg-plant were foaind to 
he resistant to wilt. Seeds o,f these varieties were obtained''*^ and tests 
have been carried out during the past two years. 



, ' Fig-, 3.— A:' -.field trial showing- two lines, of wilted-Puerto Ricaif Beaxi-ty ' ■ " ' 
brinjals on the' left and 'the resistant Kopek, variety on the right.-’'- 

, ■ ' lPhoto:,'Br. 

Of these ^'repoiiedly -.resistant- .varietieB;,: 'two from,^ Piierto, E,ico,' 
'namely j .the Puerto .-Rican Beauty "a-nd E -12'-, 'were found to -be'/extreHie-' 
"ly '-susceptible, and one, from, .Ceylon," Matale,' was ,', moderately' ,resis», 
tant* Of four resistant varieties from Java, twm of them, Terong 
.Kopek (long- violet) and Terong Gowok (Small mauve), were highly 
resistant while the other two, both small-fruited varieties, Terong 
Olatik/' and: .Witte ,-Roiule-' -Te-rong',-'were--Yery ' -susceptible.--,.- '.The ' Terong 

'.'■^'-Very .kindly sixppHed'by Dr., Arturo "Eoqne, - Agricultur'al Ex'periinexit Station, 
University "of Pxierto H'ico,' T)r. M. 'Fernando', Department- 'of . Agricnltiire, 
'.Pemdeniya'-,'' 'Ceylon,- and; Dr. ,-T,''-''H.."'Thung, ■'-.^blnstituut vpor Plantensiiekte'n,, b;.. 

Buitenaorg,:: Java-'-/',--'-"- ■ . 
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Gowolc developed only one or two wilted plants in all the experiments, 
but unfortunately it is a useless variety, baving round fruits only 

inch, in diameter. 

■ Thus in laboratory tests under South African coiKlitioiis (at 
Durban) two varieties, Matale and Kopek, showcnl a liigli degree 
of resistance. When planted out in an infected field, however ,the 
former . showed considerable susceptibility, as the iollowing figures' 
will prove,: — 


Variety. 

Original number 
of plants. 

Numbei/ of 'plants 
alive alter 

9 weeks. 

Puerto Rican. Beauty... 

60 

0 

E. 12.., 

CO 

0 

Matale ! 

60 

21 

Kopek.... .....;. 

60 

46 


This was a severe test, for the field was severel.7 infected and 
the weather unusually hot and dry. In laborator^r tests, the Matale 
showed up to much greater advantage, but was vStill not as resistant 
as Kopek. 

Future Experimental Work, 

Experiments are still being conducted with these varieties and 
it is hoped that the resistance will be improved by selection of 
seed from the most resistant plants. New varieties are also being 
produced by making cross pollinations of these two and the very 
highly resistant small-fruited Gowok in the hope of developing a 
variety with good commercial-quality fruit together with liigli resis- 
tance to bacterial wilt. 

Farmers wishing to try these varieties may apply to the writer 
for sample packets containing the susceptible Puerto "l? lean Beauty, 
and the resistant Matale and Kopek seed. Thus, the three varieties 
can be grown alonnside one another. Growers are asked to report 
their results, and also to save seed from the surviving plants for 
their own requirements. 

The three varieties have the following appearance 
Puerto Rican x egg-shaped, black to purple in colour, 

and up to 8 inches long by 5 indies thick. 

J/afaZe : fruits long and cylindrical, dark purple in colour and 6 
inches long by 3 to 4 inches thk^^ 

fruits long and cylindrical, bluish-purple in colour and 6 
''';to JO' unches;, long/ by ','=3 ■ inches ' thick. ' - 


[Continued from 632 . 

by leaving them overnight in water and by scraping each one with 
a piece of wires on the following day. 

The bait should be applied about the beginning of July and 
renewed every 14 days, to 3 weeks until October. In vineyards which 
infested with mealy bug, each vine should be provided 
with a reed for the first two seasons and subsequently one reed to 
every third or fourth vine will sufiSce. In orchards every tree should 
be provided with one of these containers and the poison persistently 
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Safeguard the Value of our Wool 

Clip* 

Dr* L* L. ■ Senior Professional Officer^ Sheep and Wool 

Research Section, Grootfontein College of Agriculture, Middeh 
biirg, Cape* . ' 

'T^he average annual wool production of the Union of South Africa, 
is_ round about 200 million pounds (grease weight), the value of 
the clip approximating £13 million.’ The sheep industry is an 
important source of income to, many thousands of fanners and also 
th many hundreds of other persons concerned with the marketing 
and distribution of its products. 

The great bulk of the Union^s clip is merino wool of exceptional' 
quality; this country’s wool is known for its’ superior handling and 
softness, which add considerably to its value as a textile for the 
manufacture of high quality -materials. . During* the past wool season, 
merino wools of good quality realized from 20 to 20 pence per pound. 

Prolonged droughts affect the normal growth of wool, and diseases 
such as bliietongue and internal parasites cause heavy losses. These 
adverse factors have been known to reduce the Union’s annual wool 
clip by many thousands of bales. A fall of 1 penny a pound in the 
price of wool means a drop of over £800,000 in the country’s annual 
income from that product. 

Improved , iiietliods of management guided by the results' of 
scientific research have eliminated some of these dangers and lessened 
the effect of otliens. Good yields and the best quality will give 
maximum returns, to attai-n w.hich, management practices' best suited 
to the 'particular conditions should he employed. Farmers should 
examine or test their practices- periodically; what was satisfactory 
5 or 10 years ago m.ay-,no longer prove efficient. 

More recently, and especially during the war period, some other 
distxirbing' factors have been influencing the merino-breeding' policy. 
Many contend ' tha.t merinos lack hardiness, remain ^ stunted,' are 
vulnerable* to blowfly attack, and that their wool is ruined by 
steekgras ’b Others consider that the greatest menace of all is the 
competition frorii synthetic fibres. Most seem to agree that the easiest 
solution is a departure from the merino. The greatest attraction 
has been crossbreeding, because the crossbred is expected to withstand 
the adverse factors mentioned above; in addition, mutton and lamb 
prices have been' good, while crossbred wool prices are also at a high 
level. , ■ , V . ' ^ ' 

'-■ There can,, o'f .course, .be no criticism of, .the' adoption; of, cross-, 
"breeding, - -What" is- important, "howeyer,- 'is '.that , -the' fa-riner,;mtist 
ensure that-, the" change" will yield -, -a greater profit and that it will 
,'permit of, an" easy tea djiistine-ntj' should' the' "demand for sheep pro-/ 
-ducts .revert' to' ,- previous.''' levels.- -The, .present, -tend.eney - towards' 
'.crossbreeding, w'as: ■e-viclence'd, 'during 'past, war', periods.' 

' Production'^Ratios'*-, 

The production ratios computed from data of the ten most im- 
portant wool-producing countries in the world reveal the following: 
During the period 1890-92, merino-wool production was twice that of 
.-cross-hred' wool., '.Figures ' .for :,the, next' .eight -',years reveal .a; marked 
increase 'iU' cross'bred-W'Ool pTocliicti'on,-"due.larg 0 ly to' -the ...development' 
of refrigeration. From 1903 to 1910, merino-wool production gained 
as a result of' developments in . South' Africa,' the ratio-.'.in ,1910 heing 
:'-l:'.||;'ii,h'i';,,.merino'';'.ta.':..',''|,vlhV''':'er^^ 
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1914-18 crossbred’ ' production'^ was. stimulated, altbougli 
merino wool also s'kowed an increase. In 1920 tlie ;ra,t:!o 
was 3 .merino to 4 crossbred. From 1920 o:iiwar(is ^ pea(3e“ 
tiiiie deniands ■ were for' merino wool, and this increase 
continued until 1928, from which year the ratio, of ^ 1.15 
merino to 1-0 lb. crossbred-wool remained fairly coustniit' until the 
abnormal demands of the present w-ar. T.he falling' oil iifthe d,eiiia:nd 
for crossbreds at the end of the First World War ( 1!)14-IS) caused 
niermo prices- to rise to nearly four times the value of crossbreds. 
During the slump of 1921-22 .crossbred prices ^ were only ^of 
merino prices, and only -I of 'merino prices during*, the depression 
of 1932-33. "From -1933-39 there was a marked decline in meririo 
prices, which was probably accentuated by the increased demand for 
crossbreds for strategic reasons. 


Sound Breeding Policy Essential. 

A point requiring particular emphasis is that, if crossbreeding 
is undertaken, it must not be haphazard since aimless crossbreeding is 
always detrimental. A definite hreedmg policy should he foll/rwcd. 
The procedure will depend upon the material available and the con- 
ditions of management, especially feed. Where the maximum feed 
can be made available, as under irrigation, large-framed, good wool- 
bearing, highly fertile, good milking ewes -such as llomiiey Marsh- 
merino or Dorset Horn-merino crossbreds should be mated to rains 
such as the Southdown. This mating will produce a good quality, 
rapidly -growing lamb capable of reaching a marketable live weight 
of 60-65 lb. at the age of 90 to 110 days. Under good veM con- 
ditions, even with some suppiementary feed such as g:reeB cereal 
pasturage, the same sheep material ma-y give only 80 per cent, 
success. The nutritional requirements of this crossbred type of ewe 
are higher than those of the merino. Merino ewes are not entirely 
unsuitable for crossbreeding, hut they must he ivell-grmvn and 
roomy, and be kept in good condition, otherwise they will not rea;i* 
rapidly growing iambs c^^pable of reaching 65 lb, within, say, 34 
to 4 months or even 5 months. Earns of most of the improved 
mutton breeds are suitable for use on merinos, the Southdown being 
specially recommended. Pure-bred mutton-breed rams are subject 
to diseases, especially nf the lungs; hmce grade rams, vsuch as f-bred 
Southdown-Blackhead Persian, are advocated. All lambs should be 
sold when they attain a marketable weight. 

If, under arid and semi-arid conditions, one or other of the 


hardy non-woolled breeds can be made available for lamb oncl mutton 
production, thivS'.;,procedure;'is preferable, to ''the use- of merinos 'because 
of "the '.'greater '.'.hardiness' and ''hisrher 'fertility., of the form.er . ; In ' this 
ease .'Southdown,':. and-: Dorset Horn'-".. Tam.s. ' are."' recommended. ' .For' 
:re,asons given above, giude ram.'S..'are'.'''also'.recon:im ended .in.^thia',. system 
of crossbreeding. Where conditions'..' are. ■ '':,'h.ard,.';'':'.’.;', '.grading, up , with 
the improved mutton breed will prove 'a. '.s.U'Ccess ' because ' grades 
above the half-bred level lose hardiness. Balf-bre rams may be 
used continuously in order Ao establish a type having ^ desirable 
eharacteri-stic's'' .. of ■ the , 'half-bred., ' ' namely; hardihes.s' , good.''''-''f ertili ty 
and::goo'd/.''in'ilk,. 'production. : b.' '- '"' "''b''. "'.i. ' 


The most destructive step to take is to use rams of such breeds 
asAhe Blackhead Persian, Eonderib Afrikaner, etc., in merino flocks 
purely with the object of introducing vigour and hardiness. These 
non-woolled breeds introduce hair and coloured fibres which ruin the 
clip.^ Some farmers consider that they will obtain greater size, 

ililliilR 
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framed improved wliite-woollecl iniittou breeds;- Tlie resulting lialf- 
breds iiiay reve;al liydrid vigour, but they are crossbreds and as sneli 
produce crossbred wool, (..trading up with tlie iiiiittoii breed reduces 
wliat staiiiiiia. tbe lialf-bred. ini-»*£t have bad, and, if tbe veld is not 
.(‘.apable of iiiaintainiiig* tbe merino, it will be still less able to support 
a large-f rained grade sheep. Tbe. alternative is back-crossing tbe 
balf-bred with, tbe merino. Tbe resulting grades are not likely to 
be an improvement on tbe original merino it tbe level of tbe environ- 
meiit a, 11(1 inanageineiit have not been improved. Tb(‘ use in merino 
flocks of balf-bred rams of Corriedale and Palwortb orig.iii is definitely 
yiot recommended. 

^ E ortiinately, certain merino breeders, are realizing that incorrect 
systems of breeding and wrong methods of management bave pro- 
duced poor doers and unecononiic prodm^ers with low fertility. It 
is gTatifying to see that they are now ai.ming at tbe evolution of types^ 
of merinos wEicb are more suitable for tbeir specific conditions and 
that many are beginning to realize that beallth and vigour ai-e 
.(essential if liigli -wool yields are to be attained. 

Future of Wool* 

At present no one can say with any great certainty wbat the 
ITitiire .bolds foi' wool. Wool is one of tbe most important staple 
c.oinmodities of iiiternational trade and iniicb of its future imdoiib- 
tedly depends upon international tinde agi'eeinents and financial 
.jirrangem exits. Tbe (..)pinion l.i.as been expressed tliat . the inclu- 
sion of xvool in a larg(ii-scale international bxifier pool scbenie operat- 
ed for a wide range ol pri.mary jxxnducts might be of more than sec- 
tional interest by lielping to bring about that degree of geneml 
world eco'nomie stability which is an essential prerequisite for post- 
war prosperity ’’. Wool is the * best textile product that will be 
available in. abiiiuliince after the cessation of hostilities. Wool will 
play a, most importaiit part in clothing* and protecting the large 
mavsaes of peo|)le who will be devoid of even tlie simplest necessities 
of life. As soon as labour and machinery can be made available, 
the several millions of bales of accuiimlatefl wool wiri be put to good 
use. 

Ooinpetitio,!! from syjxtbetie ■fil)res cannot be passed over. Hglitljn 
World rayon production increased from 104 million pounds in 1923 to* 
2,381 miilioii pounds in 1940. Of the four most important fibres 
(cotton,, wool,. raya)n''''and' silk), 'rayon and wool,, represent 13 and 12 
per' cent. , respectively' of 'fixe woxicrs .total production. ■ Aecixrding, 
■tO', tbe opinion of some., ; the' 'greatest '■ influence' of the. competition.,, .of: 
synthetic fibres xvill be'^ experienced only about, 6 years after the war. 
Experts in .te,xtile matters' , emphasize the need for 'thorough and 
ooiistaiit research m, every aspec.t .of , the .,;production,^ marketingq',' and 
, ' ^manufacturemf .wool in order, to. ensure the production, of . a pro'duct'. 
the" highest, possible textile, quality at a competitive'^ price, to^elimd,'. 
nate' unnecessary expense in.Ixandling and marketing,." and: to di's,cover',. 
■.'.'effiGient '., methods ,,'of manufactuTe ' of-' ,ne,w light-wexght 'niaterials'','' of. 
.attractive design. ■" ■■ '. ■' 

Maintaining the:' present, prestige ' of ',' South 'Afri'ca’s 'wool procluc- 
V'tion.',and' guairlxiigtlie 'irBibn’'s merino, wood clip against 'the,, introcluc-'. 
tion. ' of' ■harm.fudfeatnres' 'Such n.B /hair,, coloured fibre's,: "poor quality, 
■etc,., 'S'Cem dO'' be '.tlie'', proper 'tA)htribution'^, of' all" p'roducers'' towards";', 
'the' :establishxn the greatest textile fibres of the 

,',."po,st-war;era.;'' v:,b'. • ■:d,. 
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Powdery Mildew or Oidiiim-Disease ' of the Vine:--" 

[Continued from page 648. 

It may be mentioned here that the three summer treatments, 
carried out at the times represented in Figs, 8 and 9 also^gave the best 
results against anthracnose and various leafspot diseases in most areas, 
including Transvaal and the Orange Eiver irrigation area. Further- 
more it is cf importance to state that sulphur has been found to be 
one of the best fungicides foi\ the control of anthracnose and of the 
Isariopsis and Exosporium leaf-spot diseases in vines. 

The regular execution: of a standard dusting programme in 
which sulphur is applied at periods as indicated above, with, a stip.plet.^- 
' inentary winter-spraying in those cases where; anthracnose occur%, 
is thus strongly ' to- be recomineded as a general programme for 
eontrol of disease. 

Time of Application* 

Most writers have alleged that the, best time for commencing 
with the sulphur dusting applications is after the dew has disappearea 
from the vines — more or less from nine o’clock onwards. 

A series of vines \vas dusted with sulphur according to the stan- 
dard programnie at a fixed timej and eventually the health of the 
crop was compared, as is represented in Fig. 10. It may be mentioned 
here that on all dusting occasions, the vines were only slightly clamp 
with dew^ at 5 o’clock. Excessiv^ dew which could have hampered 
the treatments, 'was not present oh any of these occasions. 

The results as represented in Fig. 10, clearly indicate that iincler 
these circiiinstances, it actually makes no difference whether the 
vines are dusted with sulphur at 5 a.m. or at It) a.m. 

Where weather conditions are promising and the vines are only 
slightly damp with dew, it is therefore nnnecessary to delay dusting 
until after breakfast— -a practice which often proved disadvantageous 
m that dustings later ill the day were hampered to such an extent 
by wind as to render is impossible to apply treatment at the 'appro- 
priate lime. In consequence preventable losses due to the spreading 
of oic^twnwere.of ten suffered.. . „• ' ; 

Sulphur Scalds. 

Sulphur scalds occur particularly in those cases where sulphur 
applications are followed by excessively warm days. It appears that 
the berry is particularly sensitive to sulphur scalds during the period 
of rapid sw-elling. This is also the period when certain berries are 
particularly susceptible to mWmm infection. 

Treatments must, therefore, although thorough, be given as 
lightly as possible. These requirements once again stress the iieccessity 
for timely and thorough treatments at an earlier stage when the 
berries are less susceptible to scald and when timely steps can be 
taken against oidium. 


Nursery Quarantines* 

The following nursery quarantines were in force on 1 September 1944: — 
Parktown North Nurseries, 167-169 Jan Smuts Avenue, Parktown 
North, Johannesburg, on pyracantha and mixed deciduous (part), for 
' pernicious 

Grade Southdown Sires for Sncker-lamb Production. , 

On page 5G0 of the September 1944 issue the columns of figures 

^ iu Table 4 should 
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Price Review for August 1944*^ 

Ffuit * — Moderate qiiantities of apples ex cold storage were 
supplied oil the markets. In general the quality was fair but 
sales were iiii satisfactory and prices . showed, little change. Valencias 
and 'seedlings' were plentiful on ■■most markets. ' The ' demand . for 
these varieties, howeye.r, was less keen^ than for navels and substantial 
quantities, were carried over daily. .Ifaartjies and grape-fruit were 
heavily supplied and sold at lower prices than duringv the previous 
moiitii. In the case of tropical fruit, fairly heavy supplies of papaws 
'and bananas 'were offered and prices fell sliglitly, whereas' avocados 
and pineapples were sold out at 'high x>rices as a .result of einaller 
supplies. ' . ' , 

^ V eg eMbles,— Most- markets were well' supplied with vegetables 
such as cabbages, cauliflower and carrots, except the Johannesburg 
market where supplies declined, especially tnwurrds the eiid of the 
.rno'nth,, ami .prices ■ad'vanced . consicler'ably. ■ ■■ ' La.rger , consignments., of , 
.Tmnsvaal green beans and green peas were received'' and prices ' drop- 
'ped. ' ■Punipkiiis,' marrows,' 'squashes, . ca,rrots.'.,and beetroot experienced 
a. constant' demand' nnd ' '’were'/-sold ■.■oiit''^at reasonable .prices. ■..-,; 

: Tovtaim:%r.—K^ quantities, especially' Transvaal coiisignme'nts.,,;'', 

■'.'arrived' .on, the 'market. . . P.o.o'r- and. ■■.■green qualities retarded 'sales ''and',;" 
.piice ■:■ fluctuations, we.rc ''c.ausa.d*' ■■: ■ ■■■^,' y 

' 'S^ipply ,of''':,Oape'''Onions.',,.vy,as' .fairly ' plentiful. The 

,demand '■ , was ''good': ,an.d''. 'prices ■ .were : ,"'Bi'aintaine'd:' ' ,at, a ',high . 'level. 

position on the showed no improve- 

ment. The inadequate supply could not satisfy the demand. As 
a result of the shortage of potatoes the price of sweet potatoes, which 
were supplied in fairly large quantities, showed a considerable increase 
on all markets. 

Seed and Fairly large quantities of dry beans and peas 

were suplied on the Johannesburg market. Prices showed no note- 
worthy change in fiomparison with those of the previous month. 




* All prices mentioned are averages. 
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Feeds. — Best quality Cape lucerne, tef and locally grown oats 
were scarce on the Johannesburg and Cape Town, markets. Large 
quantities of inferior and ordinary qualities, however, were sold on 
the Johannesburg market as result of the dry weather experienced. 
Good quality grass and green fodder were offered on the Cape Town 
market with the result that the demand for lucerne decreased some- 
what. . ■ » . 

Eggs and Poultry . — The supply of eggs showed a further increase 
during the past month. On the Johannesburg market prices tor new- 
laid eggs drojtped from Is. 9d. to Is. 4d. per dozen. _ Supplies on 
the poultry market were satisfactory and prices remamed him. , 

Index of Prices of Field Crops and 
Animal Products. 

As slibwn elsewhere in this issue,, the, monthly index remained 
uiichaiif^ed at 103. ■ . ^ 

The only important changes occurred in the following groups: — 

1. “ Other Field Crop .Products ’’ wdiicii increased from 31T 
during July to 343 during August, mainly as a result of the iiierease 
in prices of potatoes and sweet potatoes. 

2. “ Siaugiiter stock which increased from 103 during July 
to 170 during August, mainly as a result of the full increase in 
seasonal prices of cattle which came into force from 15 August 1944. 
(For further partieiilars regarding this, see article elsewhere in this 
issue)/ 

3. “ Poultry and Poultry products ” which decdined from J87 
during July to IGO during August as a result of the decrease in 
prices of eggs. 


Agricultural Conditions in the Union 
during fAugust 1944, 

Eafn/aZh— -Particularly heavy raius fell in the Western Cape 
Province, notahly in the districts Caledon and Hopefielcl. The rain- 
fall was also satisfactory in the rest of the Province with the exception 
of the TTanskei and the north-western Cape Province. In the latter 
regions, as well as in the rest o'f the Union, the precipitation was 
very poor, and dry cold weather prevailed, whilst frost occurred 
fairly generally. , 

Livestock.— Ivi those parts of the Cape Province where the rainfall 
was satisfactory, the pasture also improved considerably, and conse- 
queutly also the condition of the stock. Lamb crops in these areas 
also appear to be fair. In the rest of the Union, particularly in 
the O.ILS. and Natal, to of all stock was relatively poor. 

Yery few stock' distoes' ocGurred. 

Winter Cereals. — Prospects, for wheat and other winter cereals 
in the Cape Western Province" are very promising. Several districts 
expect record :crops. In the O.F.S., however, winter cereals are 
making poor progress as a result of the drought, untimely frost and 
the appreciable damage done to the young plants by green lice. 
Prospects for winter cereals in the Transvaal in general seemed 
promising. Green lice have also appeared m parts of the highveld, 
hut an improvement in this respect is anticipated as soon as sumni,'er 
• rains set in. In parts of the Eastern Cape Province untimely fcrosts 
have damaged young winter cereals somewhat, but the g'Sneral 
prospects here are also promising. 

- With the advent of spring, vegetables in general became fairly 

||||p||i|l^,;|sf|i|iila«|y:gi|;iiq ,:Tr^^ 
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remain scarce. Farmers in the Rnstenbur"- district, as rvell as in 
the tobaeco-o-rowino' rej^ions of the Cape Province, intend planting 
tobacco on a considerable scale. Unless fruit orchards in the Western 
Cape. Province are damaged hy untimely, frosts, a good deciduous 
fruit crop can be expected. In other parts of the country frosts 
caused extensive damage to fruit orchards in the budding stage. 

Meat Control Scheme : Increase in Prices 
of Cattle and Sheep, and Further 
Measures. 

■ , of ,Slai( ghter Cattle, — In order to meet producers in view 

of the higher feed costs it has been ■decided to bring into effect, as 
from 15 August, 1944, the full increase in seasonal prices of cattle, 
viz., 5s. per 100 lb. dressed weight instead of only from 1 October,, 
as was originally announced. ■ ■ ' 

^Siiper Afutton,— It appeared that .the' proclucer of exceptionally 
high quality prime sheep did not. receive sufficient compensation under 
the' existing fixed .prices for mutton. .It has therefore been decided 
to lit rod lice a special grade of mutton above prime, viz., a super 
grade which will compare wdtli the existing super lamb and super 
beef grades. 

Th.e price of, this' super grade has been fi.xed for the producer 
at lOd. per Ih. dressed weight (excluding the value of the skin and 
offal) for the Witwaitersrand,, Pretoria and Cape Town; lOld. per lb. 
for Durban and Pietermaritzburg ; and 9|d. per lb. for the, remain-ing 
controlled areas. 

Pricers of Slatiffliter Skeep^—lt .appeared that the trade could 
absorb ' a' further slight increase in the' prices which they have to' 
pay to idle Food .Controller' for sheep, provided they have a large' 
eno'ugh turnover. It has co"nsequently"heen decided' to increase the 
prices of sheep, goats and lambs right -through by |d. per il), dressed 
weight, as ■from '28 .August, 1944. The new prices for the Witwaters- 
rand, Pretoria and Cape Town will now he as follows per' lb., warm.' 
dressed weight:- — ■ ■ „ ' 

' Mutton: Super, lOd.,; Primn; 9Jd. Grade I, Bid.; Grade II, 
C|d.'; . Lamb : Super, ' ,12cl. Prime, lOd. ; Grade' 1, 9'id. " 

Prices for the corresponding grades in Port Elizabeth, East 
Lond.oii, "Bloemfontein, and 'Eimberley. are 'id., per lb .less.,., and. in 
.''Durban' and Pietermaritzburg -fcL .per lb., higher. ■ 

To'ithese' prices an amount- for. -the. .value, of the. skin, and offal 
must, of course still ■ be-, added, .'■which is approximately did* '^pesr'lb. 
dressed weight in .the. case of the IVitwaterBrand and Pretoria' after 
allorvance' has been made for 'municipal .'fees , and slaughtering costs. 

:','.''This' increase' in 'pr ices to "the. prod iicer'' will, however, not bring 
'about an.y''''increase' in, constmersd 'prices.' ,' i ' 

"''' Extension .of confxoiled aTeasi-^^ .in the meat, trade ■, 

' of' a''bla,ck 'market which ffourish.es''oti''a'n' extensive scale outside, the , 
.controllecl ■' .areas,, was 'found''.,to ■ham'per,,'i'he,,',suceessfiil operation of, 

■ 'the ,' meat" scheme .appreciably.' Tn .'.order' tO'.'termina'te this, it." has 
'been decided' 'to ".proclaim ^ 'these ■ adjoinm'g„.,a.re'as. ',,'also,, as controlled" 
,area8',' '. 'This measure came' into 'operation' as from 1 , September, '1944. 

' ' axisnvm. ■''■retail ' prices in riiml "areO!.?'';~The ','■'■', 'Xireviously 
'annqunced. '',m'axi,!num '■..'y''''reta,iX..'’ ■; price's .'..for. '' meat '., in" ,rit.ral^ areas,,: 

,''wiil,/;;,be''''':'. .'. decreased' ';' '■ on', 'an^ ■■ 'av'e'rage ■ hy ,;,dd.: .' '■ 'per.,.. ;• .■.,lk' . tbS' 
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ease of beef, and 2(1. per lb. in tte case of imittoii ^^aiid lainb, as 
from 8 Septeiiiber, 1044., This decrease -has been t-tfected because 
ill tlie light o,f experience gained ' since fixed maxiiniiin prices were 
introduced in these areas, it appeared that these prices wei*e relalively 
higher compared with those, in force ' in the controlled areas, .For 
.full particulars regarding these new .prices see Govermnerit Gazette 
Ewtr a ordinary of 8 .vSepteniher, 1944. 


Egg Marketing Scheme: 1944 Season. 

IhiE egg-purchasing scheme introduced by . the' Governiiient during 
1942 and 1943 resiilted in greater stability in prices to both' producers 
and consumers, and the community benefited to sxicli an extent that 
the shortage of eggs during the short' season of 1943 wOvS not repeated 
during the past short season (i.e. of 1944). 

With this stability and the general improved feed position in 
the Unionv it was anticipated that production would increase still 
further diiring tlie j)resent season, and the Government accordingly 
again decided to introduce a scheme similar to that which operated 
during the 1943 vseason:' ■ ■ ■■ ■ , 

Under this vsclieine the Pood Controller exercises full control 
over all cold-storage eggs in order to ensure that the greatest powssible 
(launtitj of eggs are stored, and also to ensure the eveir (listribiition 
of cold-storage eggs during the cmming short season. 

.The Pood Controller is ;'again. the -sole '^purcha'ser;, of surplus eggs' 
during the x>i‘^sent plentiful season. The purchasing scheme will be 
oil' the same, .basis, as d.uring.-1943. ■•..'(See August 1943 issue,' A:),f '.(7rop,.s* 
andr .fo,i*;;,])a.i‘ticulaTs regarding thC' 1943 egg-pureh,asitig‘, 

scheme). ^ , " , _ ■ 

In order, however, to have better control over the quality of 
eggs for' storage . purposes', ' the. Food Controller reserves the right to 
■prirchase,,’ only ', (3ertain grades '.of ■■■' eggs.., He may fiirtlier refuse to 
pipcliase eggs from firms other than those approved and registered 
with the Pood Control Organisation and may refuse to purchase from 
any registered firni which in his opinion, does not comply with the 
■.regulatio'us., 

, 'During:, the '19,48 ' season ,;,the -.following prices - were' paid for, eggs 
mnder-the scheme:— : ;. t ,' 

Special Grade, Large and Medium, Is, lid. and Is. 9d. per 
dozen, respectively. Grade I, Large and Medium, Is. 8d. and Is, 6d, 

' per ' ,doze,ii,, respectivly., .'t ' 

:,-Under'-^;the---',siiB,plifi -, regulations,', introduced. dur,ing' 

December, , '1943, ' ',',the:-',,:-'.two grades -'HArge Speci.al : and "■'.Large Grade' ' I 
were merged and these simplified grading regulations will, in so far 
as the grading effects the public, be continued during the present 
season. '. 

For the 1944 season the following prices are paid under the 
Scheme : — 


^:Per [dozen: 


Grade I Extra Iiarge a . 

Large. ... 

Medium ... ... ... .. 

Small ... ... ^ 

Grade II Large ...w,. 

Medinm ..... ^ 

' ■■■ 


s. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


d. 

9 

7 

5 

3 

:b • 

3 

M 



(Jif.OPS AND AIaUKETS. 


Maximum Prices of Poultry Food. 

Maxi .\iiTM piices i'or a],l kinds of poultry food liave been fixed by the 

Pi,idi,6^(A')iitroller tit prices ordinarily cliarged by sellers during' June 1944. 

8ee Government Gazette Extraordinary of 8 AuRnst” 1944. 


Maximum Prices of Milk. 

ilAxiMiTM prices lor milk have been ftxed by ,tlie Price : Controller 
at, the levels ruling* during: tlie week ended' 8* July 1944. 

The measure does not apply to sales of niTlk to con.deiiseries_, 
cheese factories, creameries or to milk sold for manufacturing. 

See (rovermnent Gazette Extraordinary of 8 August 194*4. 

Review of the 1942-43 Cotton Crop. 

CooD spring rains cnahled early ploughing and planting to be done 
and tlris was more or less completed by the end of November. Moisture 
(amaitioiis remained good until January, but temperatures were 
relatively jow during December, as this tended to retard gTowtli. 
n. dp' period in l^ebruary followed l)y excessive rains in March and 
April caused rapid shedding and pest trouble. 

. oo ginners’ returns tbe total crop for 1942-43 amounted trt 

233,439 lb. lint or 472 running hales. Compared with those previous 
seasons, ilu^ details are as follows: — 



1942-43. 

1941-42. 

1940-41.' 

1' 1939-40. 

1938-39. 

'Running bales.", . . i 

472 - 

710 

1.612 

1,676 

604 

59<S 

StatisticiaJ bales (500 11).) i 

4()7 

683 i 

1,486 

1,649 

'Lint (1b.) 

233,439 1 


742,902 

824,514 

298,853 

Seed cotton ('lb.) 

Seed fdalinted and iindelintied 

009,334 ! 

I,0(i7,105 

2,125,190, 

[, 2,520,819 

894,691 

(H>.)l 

425,29.5 

672,348 

1,307,052 

■1,601,898 

550,334 

Linters f ib.) 

* 31,943 

r.2,f)3T 

78,501 

75,597 

21,599 


Production by areas, with the last two .seasons’ figrires for eoraparison, is 
as follows: — ':" • , ' " , ,, 


Seed Cotton (tb.). 


'Natal and' Zvilnland. 

Rustenburg area (including Pretoria and Marico), ..... 
Northern Transvaal (including Waterberg, Pietorsburg 
: ,, and 'Sloutpansberg. 

PaBt(::m: ' Transvaal ( including. ' Middelburg,- . 'Lydenburg 

and Bjp'berton). 

Southern Transvaal tPongO'la. Biver area)., . , . . 

.'Cape Province. 

Swaziland.,. . . i. . . ...V.-. . ...... 


1942-43, ' 

1941-42. 

( 

1940-41. 

93,108 1 

'■ 132,658 

, mi;m " 

19,641 

.18,392 

1 ' 

194,180 

1,868 i 

15,262 

.182,650 

i 

496,427 ! 

790,118 

. 1,046,825' 

■ 

. ' 

' 1,451' 

'.'''.29,727 

''.46., 192 

63,684.,', 

■ ..58,565'. 

64,483 

130,030 


CrHAniNO . 


. 1942-43,' ■; 1941-42. ' , | ,, '1940-41. " ' j' ; ' p39-’40. 


, ' , Oomparison' .of' 'Staple, 

Bales, 

-A 1 

■■■ Pe'r '! 

cent. 

Bales* 

Per, " 
cent. 

Bales,' 

Per", 

cent,: 

.Bales. 

.' Per'/ ;. 

'"cent,";' 

ll-'inch'and above.''. . . ' 

'23-:^ 

4.-87; 

18 

2- 54'- 

'' ' . 

‘ 

''' 153 

9*13',' 

IVis inoh..,.. . .. ....... ■ 



* U 

1*56; 

.'. '61 

"3''-..78. 

,,'"">53'. 

3'* 1,6'- 

.Pull If.mclu.,. ... ! 

13 

■ 2.* 75 

■ ' 

., . ' . 


. — , 

'.' ■ .' 


0add'"IJ inch.''.,. . ... ,'1. 

:'".337'" 

71-40 

391 

55*07 

.,1,017 '' 

:63-69 

1,067.-:. 

6.3*66/ 

.'IJ', inch.". 

99 

20V98 

290 

l40'-'84 '. 

:^485 

3()-ft9 

: ,' 390' 

,23*27'" 

.'.IV,®' inch and below, . , , .-i 

' ■ 

■' 

. ■ ' 



[3-04: 

"''/"'IS'" 

0;78;; 

".A'':'.' :i TorA'b.^.''. .. '. ' 

"';''.:472'.: 

TOO 

710 

100 

'T,,612,.'' 

j 100 

:I',676;.'. 

100 
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Comparison of* Grades of 1 
Good Colour Cotton. j 

1942-43. 

1941-42. 

1940 

41. 

1939-40. 

Bales. 

Per 

cent. 

Bales. 

Per 

cent. 

* Bales. 

Per 

cent. 

Bales. 

Per 

nent. 

Middling Fair. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


Strict Good l^tiddiing 

42 

8-90 

36 

5-07 

117 

7-26 

, 199 

a -87 

Good Middling 

80 

16-95 

195 

27-46 

281 

17*43 

193 

11*52 

Strict Middling 

119 

25-21 

192 

27-01 

281 

17-43 

436 

26*01 

Middling ■ 

36 

7-63 

66 

9-30 

141 

8-75 

301, 

17,* 96 

Strict Low Middling. , . . 

— 

— ^ 

— 


213 

13*21 

212 

12*65 

Good Colour. 

277 

58-69 

489 1 

68-87 

1,033 

64*08 

1,341 

80 -or;:,... 

Fair colour 









8 

0*50 

105 

,6*27 

Very light spotted 

108 

22-46 

186 

26-20 

434 

26*92 

182 

,10*vS6 

Other off-coiour... . — . . .* 

89 

18*85 

35 

4-93 

137 

8*50' 

48 

2*86 

Total....”., 

572 

100 

710 

100 

1,612 

100 

1,676 

100 ' 


Index of Prices of Field Crops and Animal Products. 
. (Basic period 1936-37 to 1938-39=100.) 


' SlASOH ' 

(Ist July to 
.,40th June), 

Summer 

Ccreato. 

W 

Winter 

Cereals. 

m ' 

Hay. 

Cr> 

Other 

Field 

Cropa 

(i) 

Pastoral 

Products. 

(#) 

Dairy 

Products. 

if) 

Slaughter 

Stock, 

is) 

Poultry 

and 

, PouJtry 
Products. 

ih) , 

Com- 

bioed 

Index 

„ .WlSETOHTS. 

10 

' IS, . 

2 

8 

■' 34. ' . 

■ 6 ' 

17 

' ' „ 6 , 

100 


92 

107 

96 

89 

79 

102 

106 

„ '92', 

m 

:■■■■ 1S30-4O..*.... 

86 

107 

77 

96 

115 

105 

' 106 

■ ■ 89 

103 


100 

113 

206 

156 

102 

108 

110 

■■ 104 

108 


121 

134 

143 

203 

102 

131 

13'4 

■ 145 , 

123' 

■' .mais.,..... ' 

■■ ', 160 , 

149 ■ 

■144 ' 

159 

122 

147' 

■ '■■ 167 ■ 

173 

146 

' ■mm— ", 







, 



4|aanary..,..„. * 

160 

162 

185 

116 

221 

138 

165 

■ 159 

143 

Febmajry . ..... 

■■-' 16'3 

152 

183 

217 

, 122 

■■ 138,',, 

,. 156, 

198 

■' 145 

March. V,...,... 

161 

162 

145 

120 

122 

■■■■■'138 

159 

230 

147 

■■■April.,.,....*.'; 

259 ,; ■■ 

■ 162 

145 

143 

' 122 „■ 

■„138 

163 

■ 279' ■ 

15i 

May............ 

269 

,' 152 

147 

158 

,122 " 

1 162 

■365' ,■' '! 

', 337 ■ 

159 

Jmfj©.'.,,. ■ 

, '169 " 

',152, ', 

169 

166 

■' ■ 222- ■ 

162 

, ,166 ,' ■ 

■,'■214' 

,,:'152 

^■■■,:-: 'My. 

:■■", ■■'170 ■',"■..■ 

162 , 

178 

187. 

■'■"i 122" ' 

', '-'lys' ''■' 

182 

', 195 ,; 

■ 166 

, August 

270 

",'",152 ■ ■■' 

179 

181 

122 

'181 ' 

134 

182 

- m 

September 

169 , 

’ ■ ' ,152 " 

186 - 

184 

122 

■■'■"181 ■■■■, 

■, '201, ■■■' 

■■ 180 

t . 168 


169 

■ ■:152' 

161 

189 

■■■ ,'122 ■■ 

', ■■.■iSi''^;: 

■„19'8 ■■ 

■',', 169, ' 

■■-16r 

1 -Kovember. .... 

169 

183 

127 

2U8 

!'■ •122 ■' 

■ 344. ■,■ ■ 

',,197 , ' 

' 171 ■ ■'■ 

■■159 

; December.,..,. 

169 

183 

124' ', 

204 

i '",- '122 „ ' 

1 

.,■'■■ 144" ■■: ■' 

:B4', ■■,, ,: 

200':', 

'.160' 

' mi—. 










, Jamaaiy, 

168 ■ 

183 

137''" 

179 

1 ■, m '-':' 

■':',';i'44 -r' 

'"■'■,'183 ' 

' '"' 

'■:,'''l68'' 

' " February...... 

168 

’ '183 

134 

188 

■ :'"1,22.''' 

':■ ■, W ' :' 

■*, .m, ''■, 

■' ■ 236''';" 

"■"',''158 

March 

167 

1H3 

124 

179 

.'vl22' " ■■ 

' 144"',' 

,■174 "■ 

' '240 ■ 

'167^ 

1 ''Apr!!.,*....... 

267 

188 

132 

262 

, 122 

,' ■'■,14i 

. 170 

,■ ■ 279 '■ 

■■ 362^' 

-May 

. 483 "■ 

183 

168 

289 

122 

■■'■^■'169. ■■ 

166,'' ■'. 

; 273 ■ 

■ 16?,' 

i‘ Sum 

182 

1«3 

170 

31.6 

1,^ :-i22 ' 

K>9 

■ , l«l '.,■,' 

■ 257''.' ;, 

'■■', 166 

July 

182 

183 

147 

317 

,'■ ; ■; ,122 ■ 

■' '195 

' 163 

187 

■163 

I, 'August — .... 

182 

183 

'147' 

343 

122 

■■' 195' ■'■ 

: ■' '170;,' ,,'.■ 

, • :■■ 

'■, ,163 


M) and feafflrcom, 

' ' oats ftiid ryo. 

!; ' 44, JUiwseme and toff imy, 

:h '' , 


, id) Potatoes, sweei-potatoes, 
oJiioQs and dried beams* 
(s) W<)ob moiiaj^ 


'if) Bmtterfat, cheese milk ■ 
coodemsfeg milk, ■■ 

" (f) Cattle, ' sheep am. pigs. : 
(A) fowls*: tokeys amd . ®gp* 



Chops and Mahkets, 


Average Prices of Potatoes (per 150 Ib.) on Municipal Markets. 


Shason 
( l8t July to 
30th June). ' 

1 

Johannesburg. 

Durban. 

Pretoria. 

Cap© Town. 

TransYHal. 

N.M. Grade L 

Natai. 

O.F.S. 

Trans- 

vaal 

. Cape. 

No, 1. 

No. 2. 

No. 2. 

No. 

3. 

No, 

1. 

No. 

1. 

No. 

I. 

' No. 

1. 

■ % 


s. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

; s. 

d. 

B. 

d, 

B. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

193S-39 

1 . 0 

9 

6 

2 ‘ 

8 

10 

8 

1 

8 

10 

, 8 

4 

6 

9 

8 

2 1 

6 

2 



6 

7 

6 

7 

i 8 

8 

8 

2 

9 

10 

8 

9 

6 

8 

9 

0 , 

' 7 

4 

1940-4 f 

14 

2 

13 

4 

18 

6 

18- 

5 

16 

10 

17 

1 ! 

14 

7 

15 

7 

13 

11 

194,1 ™4Vu ........ 

10 

8 

18 

7" 

! 24 

9 

25 

4 

28 

3 

21 

0 

19 

10 

20 

1 

17 

3 

1942-43. 

18 

7 

12 

6 

15 

8 

15 

11 

16 

9 

17 

s. 

16 

3 

15 

0- 

11 

10 

,1,943— 



















.... 

7 

9 

6 

8 

10 

9 ; 

10 

8 

14 

2 



8 

6 

10 

9 

7 

1 

■ February 

8 

3 

7 

2 

11 


11 

6 

13 

7 

13 

1 

10 

0 

8 

4 

6 

2 

March 

8 

10 

. 8 

6 

18 

1 I 

12 

7 

13 

9 

33 

8 

• H 

1 

8 

4 

6 

5 

■ April.."! 

11 

5 

11 

1 

15 

8 

15 

0 

14 

7 

15 

10 

13 

7 

13 

0 

10 

5- 

May 

12 

6 

12 

2 

15 

11 

16 

5 

16 

3 

16 

2 

13 

11 

15 

6 

11 

7 

June 

12 

11 

14 

1 

19 

9 i 

19 

0 

17 

9 

16 

4 

18 

4 

14 

■6' 

11 

10 

July 

16 

4 

15 

n 

21 

5 

21 

4 

18 

10 

18 

2 

18 

9 ! 

18 

1 

14, 

6 

AuKuat.; 

13 

5 

12 

6 

21 

3 

21 

7 

16 

3 

16 

2 

17 

3 

19 

0 

14 

6 ■ 

September 

10 

I 

31 

3 

19 

3 

19 

10 i 

17 

11 

16 

3 

18 

11 i 

20 

0 

15 

0 

October 

10 

10 

10 

n- ■ 

18 

10 

18 

1 ! 

18 

10 

' 14 

8 

18 

4 i 

21 

3 

15 

0 

November. . 

17 

3 

15 

10 

22 

10 

22 

4 

23 

10 

18 

3 

18 

7 

17 

2 

11 

10 

December 

18 

7 

16 

1,‘i 1 

21 

4 

21 

1' 

25 

11 i 

16 

8 

18 

8 , 

18 

8 

14 

0 

1944— 1 



















January. 

13 

11 

11 

4 ’ 

10 

11 

16 

7 

22 

9 

20 

3 

17 

4 

17 

6 

12 

11 

February 

13 

8 

11 

4 • 

17 

11 

18 

1 

24 

10 

26 

0 

18 

0 

18 

11 

16 

11 

March 

14 

4 

IS 

4 

17 

9 

17 

11 

19 

10 

19 

7 

16 

6 

14 

10 

11 

6 

' April...., 

May 

June 

.Tuly...' 

A.ugu.st . 

23 
■ 27 
29 

no 

33 

1 

10 

8 

0 

1 

21 

26 

27 

11 

7 I 

8 

30 

30 

2 

7 

30 

29 

4 

6 

29 
20 

30 

29 

30 

9 

■4 1 

0 

0 

0 

26 
28 
29 
29 
■ 32 

11 

10 

11 

11, 

’7 . 

25 

29 

29 

28 

35 

4 ’ 
2 

',7' 

8 

3 

30 

28 

29 

30 
30 

2 

10 

8 

0 

9 

24 

26 

28 

30 

32 

0 

.3 

4 

0 . 

3 '' 


Average Prices of Eggs and Poultry on Municipal Markets. 


SiBABON 
(lat July to 
80th June)* 

Bogs, 

Fowifl (Live, each). 

Ttiekkys (.Live, each),: 

Johannes- 

burg, 

New- 

laid. 

Per 

Dozen, 

Durban, 

New- 

laid. 

Per 

Dozen. 

Cape 

Town, 

Per 

100. 

Johannes- 

burg. 

Durban. 

Cape 
Town. ' 

Johannes- 
' bnrg. , 

Durban. 

' Cap©" 
Town. 


8. 4. 

8. 

d. 

8. d. 

. s. d. 

8. d. 

s. d. 

8. d.' 

's. d. „ 

«. 'd. 

1938-39 * 

1 0 

^1 

I 

7 11 

2 6 

. 2 4 

2 7 

10 7, 

12 7 ■ 

■■"10 ■ 8''.' 

1939-40 

0 11 

■1' 

B 

7 4 

2 6 

' 2' 5 

2 6' 

10 2 

12. 5 

9 %/ 

1940-41,....,... 

1 1 

1 

3 

8' 3 

2 11 

2 10 

SO 

8 A 

12 0 

.' &■.■ 

■1941-42.. 

1 . 6' 

1 

9 

10 7 

., 3.6 

■ 8 4" 

3 7 

12 10 

16 2 

,.14 ■ 4 

'1942-43, ........ 

,".l 10 

,■ ^2 

0.' 

■.. IS ■ 5- 

4 6 

4 ,2 

■' 4^, '8',' 

, .16' .8; 

16 10. 


1943—' 











, January...., .. 

1 B 

2 

2 

IS ■!! ■ 

3 10 

■ S 9' 

.4 S 

17 11 

15, '5 , 

11 6 

" February, , . . . . 

.2 8 

2 

7 - 

■16 7 

S 8 

4 '1 

*8 10 

■ 18 .5 

n.'Z 

.12 3 

'' March..'....,,; 

2 9 

. S 

2' 

19 4 

8 10 

4 8 * 

4 '4 

; .'IS.II 

n B ' 

. 14 9 

,April,'„,,,, .,,, 

$ 8 

3 

n 

24 8 

4 2 

4 8 

. . 4 '3 

13 '8 

14 8: 

!1 0 

' May 

,S 10 

4 10 

29 2 

4 11 

4 U 

4 2 

,; 14"8.. 

■1510 

.■■ 'll 8 

', Jime'..,.,;,,,. 1 

'. 2 "' 3 

"2. 

9 

18" 7 

5 6 

. 4. 8 

4 10 

■17 2' 

,M7" 1 -. 

^,13 1 

■.July. 1 

'1 .9 ' 

'. 2 

0 

16 'S .! 

6 4 

■6,5 

6 6 

17 6 

19 .1 ', 

:,,15 5 

,'■' August,;..,..,, 

1. 8 

1 

9 

. IS .'S ! 

6 4 

6 

6 11 

'IT 1," 

20' 7 

;'■ 18 10 ' 

'September.. .■,., .1 

: 1 .?■ 

X 

9 

XI 8 I 

6 7 

6 6 

' 7 .4 

. ' '17.-6.'" 

\ ! ''■ 
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Peach Mildew* 

Miss A. M* Bottoniley, Division of Botany, and Plant Pathology* 

the June 1943 issue of this journal, A, J. Lou w, of the Fruit 
•*" Eesearch Station at Stellenbosch drew attention to the seriousness 
of peach mildew in parts of the western Cape Province, but, since 
the disease had at that Jiine not been encountered in orchards outside 
that area, the note appears to have escaped the notice of growers 
elsewhere. It is with a view to putting the latter on their guard 
against the disease that the matter is again brought forward. 



Peaches and nectarine (upper) and peach leaves infected with powdex’y milde’w. 

lPhoio:L.Kresf elder. 


Peach mildew, caused by the fungus Sphaerothecct pannosa 'Ydx. 
penime, m considereai in some countries to be one of the most des- 
tructive and economically important of peach diseases since it not 
only spoils the fruit but may cause premature defoliation, stunting 
and a general weakening of the tree. It is world-wide in its range 
but varies in intensity and destructiveness in different countries. 
The disease has been known in the Union for a number of years 
as a minor nursery trouble, but it is only fairly recently that it 
has assumed a role of importance in the orchard. Starting in the 
western Gape Province where it is said to attack apricots, nectarines 
and peaches, it has now made its appearance in peach and nectarine 
orchards m the Transvaal. 


Symptoms* 

The disease is easily recognised on the fruit, leaves and young 
shoots by the presence of white to brownish powdery spots which 
gradually increase in size and number until large areas are covered. 
V^en leaves are attacked these become puckered and distorted ; the 
edges curl or fold inwards towards the midrib and the affected parts 
hnally become brown, hard and brittle, giving the edges of the leaves 



Editorial ; 

Our Arable Land. 

It lias been stated in yarious ways that ,tlie civiliisation of a country 
depends on tlie top nine inches of its soil; 

Dr. Hugh Bennett said recently that most of the good soil of 
many countries is already in use and that in future many countries 
which have hitherto been willing to export foodstuffs will become 
increasingly loth to continue to do so. If these views are correct 
then many nations will have to pay more attention to producing 
their own basic food requirements and to ensuring that such produc- 
tion will be maintained in perpetuity. 

In South Africa the total area of farm land is about 100 million 
morgen of which roughly 94 million morgen are veld. About six 
million morgen are husbanded for the production of arable crops, 
mainly the grain and food crops, vegetables and fruit. 

Although the veld and the arable lands perform different 
functions jn the farming system, they are nevertheless complementary 
to each other. The veld provides,- for the pastoral industry, the 
raw materials to be converted into food products and other com- 
modities of commerce such -as wool and hides, whereas the arable land 
contributes, in a inore direct manner, to the food supply of both 
humans and animals. ' 

On the one hand foodstuffs of animal origin are being produced 
mainly from 94 per cent, of the farm-land areas, while on the other 
hand those foodstuffs which are consumed without undergoing con- 
version are produced on only six per cent, of the total area. 

The net annual contribution of the veld— via animal production— 
to the national income is about £30 million. Approximately the 
same amount, in money, is contributed by the products of arable 
farming. ^ 

In, .terms ' of actual food produced, the /vast .area; of natural 
%^egetatio,n was,,' according^ to pre-war- estimates, not. providing .eno.ugh; 
foods of animal origin for the optimal nutritional requirements of 
the population. In spite of this there is abundant evidence of veld 
deterioration 'm ' many ^ parts- of -the '17111011. ■ is perhaps, fortunate 
that much; of the graring' area- has ■■■, not been forced to greater, limits 
in - attempts,, to, support -anz-even, larger livestock population than ..that 
which it is carrying at prevsent. Only with better and more efficient 
methods of veld litilis^iation and supplementary feeding could the 
volume of animal food products he materially increased without 
further prejudice to the natural plant cover; This is a prohlem 
;requirmg 'im,mediate -attention. ' 

7 The arable soil— that part of the farm which is ploughed and 
■cultivated - ,,and -, us.ed ' for -gTowing - crops— has ' been „ husbanded, in ■ ..the, 
past, in'.' a,'inanner''',which.,- leaves ''rn.uph , to ' be' ■■desire.d',.-and- which , is- also 
giving,,,',. -cause, 'for , grave': concern , to-day.; ,, The;- average: ''crop,', yields „:,„per 
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morgea are exceptionally low, being only about 6 bag’s in the case 
of maize, the staple food crop of the bulk of the population. A 
great deal of -the surface soil has already deteriorated dr has been 
lost in the process of producing crops. 

For these and many other reasons arable farniiiig, has beyn 
looked upon with disfavour by those who consider that South Africa 
is primarily a pastoral country. But the situation iiiiist be viewed 
in balanced perspective.. To produce adequate foodstuffs the 
efficiency both of pastoral and arable farming, will have to he 
improved. 

It should be borne in mind that the contribution in humaii food, 
whether in calories or in mohejg of.the'. 6 per cent, of farm^land under 
the plough, together with the quota of supplementary feeds wliich 
it contributes to the feeding of livestock, is greater than the contri- 
bution of the remaining 94 per cent. Furthermore, by paying atten- 
tion to some of the simple principles of good field husbandry, the 
plane of production— even without an increase in area> — can he 
materially '.raised.,. * 

Our immediate problem is to produce more food, not less; but 
it will require the greatest care to sustain production without further 
land wastage. 

The improved methods of husbandry which have been referred 
to are not complicated but they do require intelligent application on 
the part of the farmer, as well as increased effort. They also require 
adequate technical guidance on the part of the State. 

Space will not permit of a detailed discussion of all the funda- 
mentaLs involved in the improved rivse of arable land, but there are 
two factors which remain paramount. Firstly, the retention of ^ the 
top-soil on the farm must be ensured, and 'secondly, 'better farming 
methods have to be applied. These essentials are BUinined up in 
what is becoming a popular catch-phrase, conservation farming. 

The simple principles required to attain the first of these require- 
ments — ^the retention of the top soil — are to avoid ploughing steep 
slopes, to ploiigh along the contours, to erect contour banks or to 
practise strip-cropping, to avoid abandoning ploughable land without 
ensuring that it will be adequately protected by some form of vege- 
' tation.'"., ' 

In4 conjunetion with the above are needed more attention to 
better farming methods— the use of better agricultural seed of im- 
proved and adapted varieties, the mse of adequate fertilizers in an 
nianner, the control of weeds which compete for moisture 
and nutrients and lower the value of crop-products, the .rotation of 
crops, the keeping of better animals, and the conservation of waste 
products, of the farm. 

And if what D'r.^ Bennett says in general, applies to South Africa 
m particular, there is not much prospect of adding materially to the 
area ol the best of the existing arable land. It behoves us, therefore, 
to pay attention to the better use- of what we already have, and to 
conserve this limited area of ploughable land if we are to have more 
people and hetter-fed people in the years to come. 

arable land— the top nine inches of soil 
future^^pends " Ci^rops are grown — is the real basis u])on which ojii 

v;;, ■Agricultural ' 'Research ' 
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Dosting Potatoes for Late Blight* 

Dr* Vincent A* Wager, Acting Officer4n-Charge, 
Botanical Station, Durban* ' 

years 1942, 1943, and' the early part of 1944 were especialty 
^ ^wet m many parts of Sonth Africa. During this period the' 
leaf diseipse of potatoes known as late blight^ appeared to build up 
in intensity until nearly every patch of potatoes was infected, and* 
moreover, the disease occurred in many parts ‘of the country where 
it had never been seen before, -Early in 1944 the -disease swept 
through huge . areas of the -Orange . Free State 'where the greater 
part of' South Africa’s table potatoes are produced, and practically,, 
wiped out the crops. This resulted' in what has probably been thef 
worst potato famine ” that South Africa has experienced. 



Dusting potatoes with a bellows duster. 


,Late 'blight' has, of' course .been Jcnown ; for many years in '.this': 
conntiy,,,lmt, .attard^^AS, ' confined -mainly to certain areas- .such" 

as^:' George' -and' Knysna in . the" Cape, the midlands mf 'Natal, - and, the 
'mist-mountains' at H'ae'iie,rteberg-in'''the'‘Tran,svaal,.4 Elsewhere/' infec- 
tion has' been, 'spo-radic.:'- 

Symptoms*''.'';','-- 

','t',,,' '.Latp', '''blight v'c be re(mgn'ise'd.,..',;by,,':;,t]ie 4a,;rge.' brown- nr", Black, 
blotches which appear on the leaves, xisitally the tip or 

side* These blotches spread so rapidly that whole leaflet is 

killed and the blight spreads to the neighbouring one^ The steins 
■ of the, , plants^ are /also 'attacked": and -.in „ some ^ cases '' are'.'inf ected , first, 
an^ inch or so turning black, so that the upper part of the plant 
may collapse as a result. On the underside of the blighted leaves 
a wTiite mould is visible. This is made up of countless microscopic 

^ Due to the fungus Fhytophihora infestans, 
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sporevs, wliicli it lien splasli.ed or blown on to leavCwS wet with rain 
or dew, will produce new spots in about four days' time. 

Rapidity of Spread* 

The disease usually appears as an isolated patch., or liere 
and there, throughout the field. Should a violent wind and rain 
storm now sweep across the country, millions of fungus spores will 
be sj)read far and wide. If continuous or intermittent rain or misty 
weather, follows, hlight ivill appear some four days later on almost 
every plant and leaf. How often has a farmer surveyed a brown 
and withered crop which hut a short week before had been a promising 
stand of potatoes ! ’ ” 

The spores die rapidly on exposure, but they could undoubtedly 
be^ carried safely for many miles by winds accompanying violent 
rain storms. In many instances this can be the only explanation 
as to how isolated crops became infected, where they were grown 
in virgin soil from seed known to have come from a healthy source. 
Purthermore, during protracted spells of wet weather, every crop 
in a district has been found to be infected, no matter how isolated 
the fields, or where the seed came from. 

In many cases examined, the evidence has been clear that a 
new field hecame infected from spores brought in by a prevailiim 
wind from ,an older and badly infected crop growing near by. it 
has been stated that the fungus cannot live in the soil from one year 
to another, but there are considerable difficulties in proving this in 
the field. 

In the meantime we have no evidence to show that the disease 
occurs in virgin soil nor that there is any danger of potatoes contract- 
ing it when planted in old potato lands. ' 

Early Blight. 

There is another common leaf disease of potatoes called early 
blight^. This can easily be distinguished from late blight as the 
spots are from to of an inch in size and are made np of concentric 
markings. More and more spots occur until they meet and the 
leaf curds lip and dies. This disease can also be very destructive, 
but it is not dependent on rains for its spread. It is especially 
severe , in areas where there are heavy dews. Early blight can be 
controlled by dusting as advised for late blight. 

Tuber Infection. 

,' 'Tubers rnay also: become' infecte^^^^ ,1 b the early 

stages the disease shows as brown areas on the skin, and, if the tuber is 
cut across, there is a firm brown diseoloration, but with no distinct 
margin spreading into the interior of the potato. When 
IS harvested, these areas become dry and sunken and are of a 
corky consistency. If the potatoes are left in the ground ^hiring' 
wet weather, a rot may set in, so that the tiihens become wixii a 
rotten and have a vile odour. '^rowers 

It is thouglit y at in most cases the blight drops off the f ofi^ 
^ on to the soii,:.an,d,' then^^ Teaches'^the .tubers*, :, The practice 'has Thus ' 

arism m soine cbUiitries of destroying the tops by spraying them with 
snlphuric acid, or by cutting them off, before tbev 'have had time 

raetliod has not been 

, adopted m South Africa. 

* Due to the fungus Alternaria solani. 
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Danger of Infected Seed. 

Infected seed-potatoes must be considered as the major source 
of new; outbreaks of (he disease. It has been shown 0) tiiat infected 
seed-pieces can produce diseased plants 3 to 4 weeks after planting. 
However, it bas also been pointed out (") that larg’e numbers of 
attempts luive been made to create epidemics by planting infected 
seed-pieces, but only in very few instances liave infected plants 
resulted; out of 1,400 trials during 6 years only 4 plants showed 
infection. In Durban many badly infected tubers were planted and 
the resulting plants kept under a continuous water spray, but no 
blight developed. 



A rotary du.ster in operation in a potato field. 


Nevertheless, it must be considered that infectedvseed is a serious 
source of danger, for, no matter how' few develop into blighted plants, 
these few can spread the disease far and wide.- 

Many cases were investigated during the recent epidemic, some 
of these being instances where an isolated potato field was the only 
one in the area, and it was concluded that the only possible way 
in which the disease could have been introduced, was on the seed, 
which was known to have come from a badly infected seed-potato 

• district. '■ v ■ 

•AiooiTEtRsis it is of the utmost importance that farmers should neither 
Mooi Rive- buy seed-potatoes showing any sign whatever of blight 

• iniectiSns. 

The late blight fungus must have cool weather for its develop- 
ment, and will not grow at temperatures above 60° F. Thus in 
spells of cold wet misty weather, farmers must expect an outbreak 
of blight and must he prepafed for it. , 

The disease has been observed to attack both young and old 
plants, hut most often blight appears just as the potatoes are coming 
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into flower. Many cases were seen of fields in full flower and flaclly 
infected witli bliglit, wliile an adjacent field of sliglitly younger 
plants, witli flower heads just forming, were quite free of blight. 
The disease then appeared and swept thioiigh it a week or so later 
when the plants were in full blossom. 

Prevention. 

The recognised method ot preventing late blight is the use of 
copper-lime or Bordeaux mixture, applied either as a spray or as 
a powder. It is important to lemember that this is not a cure but 
a preventive. As long as the leaves are kept covered with the fungi- 
cide, spores which fail on them wall be killed and will not form new 
spots. Thus the essence of control is to keep the leaves thoroughly 
c’overed with fungicide all the time^ and this may necessitate or 
4 treatments in the course of a week should rain storms be frequent. 

Dusting. 

During the past three years no dusting machines have been 
available for sale in South Africa owing to the war. The Controller 
of Agricnltural Machinery now advises that these machines are being 
manufactured in this country and will shortly be on the market. 
The makers of copper-lime dust also state that they have supplies 
on hand and that it is obtainable without a permit. 

Spraying may give better protection against blight than dusting, 
but the latter is a much easier and quicker process. The dusting 
machine is carried in front, or on one’s back, and operates with 
bellows, or by turning the handle. 

The machine is worked almost as quickly as the opej’ator can 
walk, but time may be wasted in making adjustments, or clearing 
a blocked nozzle. In one instance it took three quarters of an houi* 
to dust half an acre, but when the operator had got* used to the 
machine and its adjustments, it was found that an acue, could be 
dusted in 40 minutes. 

Dusting should preferably be carried out while the plants are 
wet with dew, but as the potato leaves are rough and hairy, the 
dust sticks well even when they are dry. A major consideration 
is, of course, the wind, for dusting can only be carried on while 
it is calm. It might thus be possible to dust only for a couple of 
hours in the early morning or late in the evening. 

Niimhef of acres per machine . — It is most important that the 
crop be dusted^ immediately after a rain, so that, taking the wind 
into consideration, it may he possible to use the machine for only 
3 or 4 hours. This would mean that one machine would be capable 
of dusting, at the naost, about 5 acres. The number of machines 
which a farmer will require, would therefore depend on the size of 
his lands. 

Of course,^ there are power-dusters which connect up /'Mthr- a 
tractor and .which can dust a dozen or more rows at a time. Growers 
of large acreages should consider acquiring such outfits. 

Amount ^ of dust per acre . — ^With the hand-worked machine, the 
dust is applied so that when the operation is over, the dust can be 
faintly seen on the foliage. It is not necessary that the leaves should 
be plastered blue with it. ^ * 

* It Eas been found that when tEe plants are small, about 10 
^ 'POW# ot. dust IS required for one application per acre. When the 
aye larger, the amount increases to about 15 pounds. For 

■ 684 
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one acre of potatoes from 50 to, 80 pounds of dust is tliiis used., 
depending on tlie number of applications. 

Cost 0 / dusting .- — Tlie dusting mackines now available will cost 
sora.ewliere in tke neigkbourkood of £9 eack. In large quantities, tke 
dust costs about 7d. per pound. Thus tke cost of dusting an acre 
would be about £2 for dust plus tke labour. 

Number of applicatio7is . — Experience during tke past few seasons 
kas skown tkat once tke disease kas a good kold on tke crop, dusting 
does not ckeck it to any great extent. 

If tke farmer examines kis potatoes carefully every few days, 
ke should commence dusting as soon as tke first spot is seen. If 
an infected crop is in the vicinity, tken a new crop should be dusted 
before any^ spots appear on it. The potatoes should be dusted tke 
day following a rain,, or, if a spell of wet weather sets in, during 
a lull. This may mean dusting 3 or 4 times in the course of a w^eek. 
The fact that blight can wipe tke crop out within 4 or 5 days, makes 
this imperative. In dry weather the. potatoes should be dusted at 
w'eekly, or 10-day intervals. Should blight become severe as a 
result of late dusting, or in spite of dusting, tken there will not be 
muck benefit in continuing dusting thereafter. 

During a bad blight year tke disease may spread with great 
rapidity, even in dry weather, if there are heavy "dews nightly. As 
very little rextra foliage is produced after the flowers are finished, 
many dustings during the flowering period would do more good than 
if they spread over the life of the plant. 

Dust should be kept dry.—li the dmst is moist, it will not flow 
easily through the machine and will tend to clog it. It is therefore 
important that it Bhoiild be stored in the driest and warmest part 
of the house, preferably the kitchen. 

Benefits from Dusting* 

Until the writer commenced experiments in 1942, no information 
was available in South Africa on the benefits of dusting. A prelimi- 
nary report (^) was published in 1942, and since then these experi- 
ments have been continued in the midlands of IsTatal. 


The results can be briefly suinmarized as follows: — 


District. 

Date. 

Yield in 

— 

Dusted. 

js"** per Acre. 

Not Dusted. 

Increase due to 
Dusting. 

tJnderberg. ^ 

1942 

. n 

69 

' 5' bags per acre. ■ 

Bonny brook. .... 

1M2 

65 

, ' 53i ' 

11 | .bags per acre. - 

Rosetta ' 

1943 

104 

66 ^ 

38 bags per acre. 

Mooi River... | 

1943 

33 

20 

13 , bags per acre. 

Mooi .River. . ♦ 

1943 

18 

Ml 

'3| bags per acre.. 

Mooi River, ... 

1944 

118 

77| ' 

40| bags per acre. 

'Mooi' River, . . . , — . 

1944 

97 

'.73J.^ 

23'|." bags per.. acre. 

Mooi 'River, . . . . . . . . 

1944 

1.31 

79 

" 52' ' bags per acre. 

Mooi" River. . 

1944 

, 142 

81| 

60| bags per acre. 


K.B.—A bag weighs 150 pounds. 


In these experiments the dusted sections remained green long 
after the undusted sections were brown and dead, and so stood out 
conspicuously in the field, much to the interest of all passing farmer^. 

The yields, and the increase due to dusting, vary considerably 
owing to the difference in fertility of the ,soilj the amount of blight 
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present, weatlier eoiiditioiis such as rain and hail storiiis (which 
damaged some of , the crops), 'and lastly, the metliods and tiineB of 
application of the dust. 

In all, however, the yield was increased by dusting, in some 
cases amounting to 40 or *60 bags extra per acre. While the price 
of potatoes remains high, this represents a considerable financial gain 
for an expenditure of £2 to £3 per acre for dusting. 

Increased Size of Potatoes Due to . Dusting* 

The action of dusting' is to prolong the life of the leaves of 
the plant and this automatically results in an increase in the size 
of the tubers. The longer the tops can be kept green, the greatei' 
is the yield. 

Some fanners have complained that they want small jiotatoes 
for seed and that dusting therefore defeats this In some 

of the experiments mentioned above, this point was investigated by 
sorting the potatoes into sizes wdth the following results: — 



Yield in lb. 


Ver}/ large 
(over 5 ozs.) 

Large 
(.3-5 ozs.) 

■ ■ ' ' i 

Medium 
(If -3 ozs.) 

(imder l | 
ozs.) 

I W a,sti/ 

(marbles , 
rotten 
tubers, 
fork-marked, 
etc. , , ) 

Dusted Section.. . . 
Npn-dusted Section 

1,098 

364 

1,768 

1,162 

728 

775 

407 

439 

305 

277 


In a second experiment the results were: 



Yield 

IN lb. 


Large. t>uberH 

Small kibeM 

# , 

(above 3 ozs.) * 

(under 3 ozs.) 

Dusted Section 

651 

■■ ■ 236 

Non-dusted Section. 

250 

258 , ■ 


show that both the dusted and non-dusted sections 
yiekled approximately' the same amount of small, seed-size tubers, 
but that the increased yield w'as due to the large, or table-size 
tubers. , • ■ 

Resistant Varieties* 

Certain potato varieties are more resistant to^ than others. 

One of these, Sehago, which is popular in the IT. S. A., was tested 
here, apd it was found that, although it showed eonsiderable 
resistance . when compared with produced far fewer 

tubers whick^a^^^ of the latter. 

In the George and Knysna districts of the Cape the variety 
Arran Chief shows considerable resistance and produces a good crop, 
while the Up-to-date plants blight off. This variety is thus popular 
and is grown on a large scale. 

6KB 
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Fanners in the midlands of Natal are finding that the varieties 
(rlen Shee and Flourhall are very resistant and do well. Cases have 
l een seen where Flourhall was planted next to Up-to-date^ and the 
loriiier was still green and flowering when the latter was blighted 
and dead. Farmers in that area have reported i\2X Flourhall gave 
very iniicli better yields than Up-to-date in seasons of blight, and 
some of them have decided to plant Flourhall exclusively, and thus 
do away with the bother of dusting. 

General Recommendations. 

Don’t plant blight-infected seed. 

Don’t walk through potato lands to inspect the plants while they 
are wet with dew or rain. Yon will spread spores from plant to 
plant. 

For the same reason, don’t ridge, cultivate, hoe, or weed the 
field while the plants are wet. 

Keep the dust dry. 

Start dusting as soon as the first spot of blight is seen. If 
neighbouring crops are infected, then dust a new crop before the 
blight appears, starting just before the plants coniinence producing 
flower buds. 

Dust the day after a rain, or in between showers during a wet 
spell. 

Lift the potatoes' of a blighted crop as soon as possible. Tuber 
rot will cause serious losses in Avet soil. 

Don’t leave l)liglited tubers lying around in a heap. Destroy 
them, otherw^ise they may l;e a souri'e of infection for the next crop. 

Keep a watch for volunteers in old potato lands and remove 
them. They may contract l)1ight and thus spread the disease to the 
main crop. 
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'Nursery Quarantines, 

The following quarantines were in force on 1 October, 1944: — 

Parlm)wn Nortlh Nxiraeries, 167469 Jan Smuts Avemie, Farktown 
North, Johannesburg, on pgracaatha and mixed deciduous (part) Iqr 
" ; pernicious vscale.^ ' '' 
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Iron and Manganese in Plant 
Nutrition* 

Dr. H L. Pearse, Western Province Fruit Research Institute, 

Stellenbosch. 

D uring the past quarter of a century consideralile attention has 
been paid to the^role of the so-called trace elements in plant 
nutrition, and the essential nature of elements such as boron, 
manganese and zinc for the healthy growth of plants 
beyond reasonable doubt by means of controlled sand and uatei 
cultures and the use of highly purified nutrient salts. In the earliest 
stages of this work, however, there was much controversy as to 
whether these elements were really essential or not, and it u^s not 

until every possible source of contamination, culture vessels, nutrients 

and water had been investigated and controlled that the pathological 
symptoms associated with a deficiency of these elements could be 
reproduced at will. Notwithstanding the highly refined technique 
necessary to produce the characteristic deficiency symptoms caused 
by a lack of these elements in culture, several important economic 
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concentration of iron and manganese in the cnlttire solution, the dj’y 
weight of the plants (represented by ^^e SKO of the squares) and the 
amount of chlorosis in the leaves (represented by portion of square 
unshaded), ^ ; 
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diseases of plants iiave been proved do be due to a. deficiency of tliese 
elements, well-known examples of such diseases being tbe lieart rot of 
beets due to lack of boron, chlorosis of beans and fruit plants due to 
lack of manganese, and little leaf and rosette of fruit trees due to 
lack of zinc. ^ In view of the extremely small quantity of these 
elements required for healthy growth, and the difficulty of ptoving 
their essential nature in controlled cultures, it would ■ at first 
sight appear difficult to understand how there could ever be such a 
deficiency in the soil as to produce pathological symptoms in the 
plant. The explanation, of course, in the majority of cases lies in 
the fact that although there is more than sufficient in the soil for 
healthy growth, other factors are such as to render the element 
concerned unavailable to the, plant. Thus it is fairly well known that 
manganese and iron deficiencies often occur on 'soils high in calcium 
carbonate or in soils which have been heavily overlimed. The need 
for boron also is much greater on an alkaline or limed soil than in 
an acid soil, and symptoms of boron starvation are much more likely 
to occnr in the former types than in the latter. 

While our knowledge of the appearance and the particular 
symptoms induced in many economic plants by the lack of any one of 

AARBEI 
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the elements essential for the healthy growth of the plants is now 
fairly complete, our knoFl^dge^off the factors leading to 
tion of trace element deficiencies under imtural conditions, 
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Fici. 2, A. —Cape gooseberry.^ Iron at low level O* 005 p.p.iu. 
Manganese inci'easiiig. Left to right: Mn. 0 p.p.m., 0-25 p.p.m., 
5*0 p.p.m.; iron cleSeiency symptoms (manganese toxicity) in(?rease 
in severity as manganese level is raised. 



Fig. 2, B. — Cape gooseberry. Iron 0*5 p.p.m. Left; 
manganese 0*25 p.p.m.; correct balance; leaf healthy. Right ; 
manganese 0 p.p.m. ; leaf showing mottled • appearance dne to 
manganese deficiency. ^ 

their actual fimctions in plant metabolismV is stilh extremely seant^^ 
In many cases where a deficiency of these elements has been noted in 
the field, cures have been effected by application to the soil, and, 
where this has failed, injection of the plant or the aiyplication of solu- 
tions by spraying to the affected plants. Whilst the value of such 
cures is not to be minimized, it must be borne in mind that relatively 
heavy doses are being applied far in excess of the plant’s actual needs 
under ideal conditions, and that there is therefore an ever present 
danger of so upsetting the nutritional balance that in curing one 

iiiiliiiiiiiiiii ^ ^ 
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Condition some other equally or even more detriinental condition ma 3 " 
arise, J. W, Shive'^ has recently pointed out that if onr knowledge 
of trace element nutrition is to progress, the relationships between 
major nutrients and the trace elements and between the different 
trace elements themselves in the metabolism of the plant must be 
investigated in detail. The intimate relationships between calcium 
and boron and between iron and manganese are cited as examples. 



Ti(3. 2, C. — Strawbcn’ry. Iron at low level ()-005 p.p.in. 

Manganese inereasing. Left to right: Mn. 0 p.p,in.j 0-25 p.p.m,, 
o'O* p.p.m. ; iron deficiency (manganese toxicity) symptoms increase 
in severity as manganese level is raised: 

Experiments at Stellenbosch. 

Sommers and Shivet have shown the importance of the correct 
iron manganese balance in the nutrition of the soya bean, and experi- 
ments conducted at Stellenbosch have demonstrated the intimate 
relationship between iron and manganese in the nutrition of two 
t3?-pes of fruit plant. Young plants of the Gape gooseheTry {Phy sails 
peruviana L.) and of the strawberry {Fragaria vesoa Jj.) were grown 
ill water cultures. The water used was from a pyrex glass still and 
was free ^from any tracie of iron and manganese ; the major nutritional 
elements' were supplied as calcium nitrate, potassium nitrate, 
magnesium sulphate, potassium phosphate, and boron, copper and 
zinc as boric acid, copper sulphate and isinc sulphate, respectivel 3 L 
All these salts were specially purified and tested for freedom from 
iron aiid manganese before use. The plants were grown in pyrex 
glass : beafcers, : and the /nutrient .solution' ■ ’was ' atitomatically .. itie, 
through the container at a rate siiffieient to keep its composition 
constant. Iron and nianganese were added in different amounts to 
the various series as manganese chloride, and ferrous sulphate. There 
were nine different treatments altogether ; iron at three levels, namely, 
0*005, Q*50- and 8 p.p.m., and manganese at three levels, namely, 
0, 0*25 and 5 p.p.in., giving nine combinations in all. To ensure 
th^d" the iron remained in solution, the solution was acidified and 
maintained at pH 4*6. The plants were grown in these cultures for’’ 
about six weeks and at the end of that, time were harvested and their 

' ' ' SMve, M',' W. - Plant : Physiol.' 16, . 465-445, .1941'. J ' 

t Bommors, I., and J. W. Skive: Plant Physiol. 17, 582-601, 1942. 
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flesh and dried weights determined. The results obtained are shown 
in Table 1, together with notes on the appearance of the plants, and 

tkeir. water contents. 

Table 1. — Average Fresh and Dry Weights, Water Content and Leaf 
Symptoms of Plants groton in Solutions containing Different 
Amounts of Iron and Manganese, 


{a) Gape gooseberry. 


Series, 

1 

Concentration 
in solution. 

Mean 

fresh 

weight. 

Mean 

dry 

weight. 

Water 

content 

percen- 

Leaf symptoms. 

Iron. 

Manga- 

nese. 

tage 

dry 

weight. 

Low iron, no manganese 

p.p.m. I 
0-005 ! 

p.p.m. 

0-0 

gin. I 
45-81 

gm. i 
4-04 I 

o/ 

to 

1034 

Green, No chlorosis. 

Low iron, medium manganese. . . 

0-005 

0-25 

27-79 i 

2-81 1 

889 

Slight chlorosis. 

Low iron, high manganese 

0-005 

5-0 

21-33 

2-26 

844 

Acute chlorosis. 

Medium iron, no manganese 

0-50 

0-0 

25-09 

1-92 

1207 

Severe chlorosis. 

Medium iron, medium manganese 

0-50 

0-25 1 

55-06 

5-49 

903 

Green. No chlorosis. 

Medium iron, high manganese.. . 

0-50 

5-0 

33-04 

3*42 

8G6 

Slight chlorosis. 

High iron, no manganese.. . ..... 

3-0 

0-0 

19-04 

1-44 

1222 

Acute chlorosis. 

High iron, medium manganese.. , 

3-0 

0-25 

38*59 

3-63 

963 

Very slight chlorosis. 

High iron, high manganese 

3-0 

5-0 

47-23 

4-80 

884 

Green . 'No chlorosis. 


(b) Strawberry, 


vSeries. 

Concentration 
in .solution. 

Mean 

fresh 

weight. 

1 

Mean 

dry 

weight. 

Water 
content! 
: percen- 
tage 
dry 

weight. 

Leaf symptoms. 

Iron. 

Manga- 

nese. 

Low iron, no manganese 

Low iron, medium manganese. . . 
Low iron, high manganese 

Medium iron, no manganese.. 

Medium iron, medium manganese 
Medium iron, high manganese. . , 
High iron, no manganese. ....... 

High iron, medium manganese.. . 
High iron, high manganese. ..... 

p.p.m. 

0-005 

0-005 

0-005 

0-50 1 

0*50 

0*50 

3-0 

3-0 

3-0 

p.I}.ni. 

0-0 

0-25 

5-0 

0-0 

0-25 

5-0 

0-0 

0*25 

5-0 

gm. 

14-95 

8*48 

6-32 

10-07 

15*89 

12-20 

6-22 

9-21 

13-10 

gm. , 
3-18 1 
1-95 i 

1- 47 ' 

2- 09 

3- 67 
2-81 

1- 24 

2- 02 
2-93 

% 
370 
335 
330 
382 
345 
834 , 
402 
856 
347 

Very slight chloroais. 
Moderate chlorosis. 

Acute chlorosis. 

Acute chlorosis. 

Leaves healthy green. 
Slight chlorosis. 

Acute chlorosis. 

Slight chlorosis. 

Very slight chlorosis. 


In ttie diagrams, Fig. 1 A and 1 B, the average dry weight per 
plant in each series is represented by a square of appropriate size, 
and the amount of the square left blank iiidicates the severity of the 
chlorotic symptoms. 

The Leaf Symptoms* 

Leaf symptoms induced by varying the halance between iron 
and manganese in the culture solution are shown in ' figures 2, A; 

(a) Symptoms occurring when manganese is low and iron high 
in concentration in the culture solution* 

Ca 20 G gooseberry , — In the early stages the leaves become a 
slightly paler green and, as the leaf expands, the green colour fades 
between the vein network so that the leaf assumes a characteristic 
mottled appearance and the vein pattern becomes indistinct (Fig. 2, 
B). In mild cases it is difficult to detect the early stages on the 
young leaves but the symptoms are clearly apparent as the leaf 
expands. 

» Stramherry , — The trouble alsp starts as a gradual paling of the 
leaf. As the leaf expands, howeVfer, and the symptoms develop, the 
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green colour fades first from the edges of tlie leaf but persists espe- 
cially near the junction of the leaf blade and the petiole and along 
the main veins, giving a radiating pattern (Pig. 2, D). The mottled 
appearance characteristic of the symptoms in the gooseberry there- 
fore does not appear. 

(b) The symptoms occurring when iron is low and manganese is 
high in concentration in the culture solution. 



Fm. 2, B.' — Strawberry, Iron 0*5 p.p.m. Left: manganese 
0 p.p.m.j acute manganese deficiency symptoms. Middle: 
msanganese 0*25 p.p.m.; correct balance; l®^f healthy. Eight: 
manganese 5 p.p.m. ; slight iron deficiency symptoms (manganese 
toxicity). '■ 


Cape goosebe7‘fy,— The symptons are a curling and yellowing of 
the upper leaves of the plant, successive leaves becoming paler and 
paler on emergence until young leaves are almost completely white 
when they appear; necrotic areas also soon appear at the edges of the 
leaves as they expand. (Fig. 2, A.) 

StrawherTy,~ln the early stages the green colour disappears 
between the fine veins especially at the edges of the leaves, and the 
remainder of the leaf is a pale yellowish green. ^ Later the green 
colour fades except around the larger veins and in the acute stag© 
the leaf becomes a cream colour, with just a touch of greenish yellow 
around the main veins ; necrosis and browning also occur at the edges 
of the leaflets. The vsymptoms are most acute on the youngest 
leaves '(Fig. 2, ;,'G. ; h 

In the experiments reported above the only varying factors were 
the iron and manganese contents of the solution in which the plants 
were grown. At the lowest level of iron where no manganese was 
supplied, the leaves developed no chlorotic symptoms in the case of 
the gooseberry and only slight symptoms in the strawberry plants, 
But when the iron concentration in the culture was increased (Fig. 2, 
B ^nd D), acute symptoms of manganese deficiency appeared. It is 
apparent that this ' condition could ,be corrected in two ways, namely , 
either by increosing the level of manganese or by decreasing the level 
of iron.* It is tberefore clear that induced by 

an excess of iron are identical with those induced by a lack of 
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manganese. On tlie other hand, if the level of manganese is increased 
when the iron level is low, acute symptoms of _ chlorosis^ appear and 
these are easily recogniwsed as those caused by iron deficiency. This 
type of chlorosis is rectified either by reducing the level of iiiaiiganese 
or by increasing the level of iron' (Pig. 2, A and C). Syinptoins 
induced by an excess of manganese are therefore identical with tliose 
produced by a lack of iron. It is clear, therefore, that there is an 
intimate relationship between iron and manganese in the nutrition of 
these plants. Healthy plants free from pathological symptoms of 
either manganese or iron deficiency can he grown at widely different 
levels of manganese or iron, provided the correct balance between the 
two is maintained. For optimum growth the ratio appears to be 
about two parts iron, to one part manganese. When the balance 
varies on either side of this ratio, growth is affected before actual 
deficiency symptoms appear, and from the experiments it was 
apparent that the effective balance between iron and manganese at 
which deficiency symptoms wall not occur was narrower in the case of 
the strawberry than in the case of the Cape gooseberry. In the case 
of the strawberry, for example, mild deficiency symptoms occurred 
in the low iron, no manganese solution, but not with the gooseberry. 
Some such relationship is probably the explanation of the appearance 
of manganese deficiency symptoms in some species of plants, while 
other species growdng on the same soil show no symptoms. 

It is not proposed here to discuss fully the theoretical explanation 
of the relationship, but it has been suggested by Ainerieaii authorities 
that if iron is to be physiologically active in the plant, it must be in 
the reduced or ferrous state, and that manganese is a powerful 
oxidizing agent. In the absence of manganese at a high level of iron, 
iron in the ferrous state accumulates to such an extent in the plant 
as to be toxic, but. if sufficient manganese is present much of the 
ferrous iron is oxidized in the ferric state and so rendererl jdiysio- 
logically inactive. On the other hand, if an excess of manganese 
is present practically all the iron absorbed is converted to the ferroiivS 
state and there is insufficient in the* ferrous form for healthy growth. 
The opposing nature of iron and manganese in the physiology of plant 
growth is also reflected in the Avater content of the tissues. From 
Table 1, eoluimi 5, it is clear that increasing iron leads to an increase 
in the water content or a more succulent type of growth, whereas 
increasing manganese has the opposite effect and decreases the Avater 
content, producing a more xerophytic type of growth. 

We are all aware these days of the importance of a balanced diet 
for health ; for, the health of the plant a balanced nutrition is just as 
important, and this is merely one more example of the equally bad 
effect of an excess of an essential nutrient as of a deficienc5a When 
iron or manganese is applied, the leaf symptoms of the crop must be 
closely watehed, for^^^H is clear that the application of manganese 
when iron is deficient, or the application of iron when manganese is 
deficient will have a still more detrimental effect on the growth of the 
plant. A suspected case of iron deficiency in citrus trees in South 
Africa caused by excessive amounts of inanganese was reported by 
A. C. Bathurst in Farming in South Africa, May 1944. 


I Poultry Farming^', Bulletin No. 241. 
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The Influence of Soil pH on Citrus. 

P. C* J. Oberholzer^ Departmeriit of Horticulture, University of 

Pretoria. 

/^ITEIJS fruits, especially oranges, lemons, grapefruit and naar- 
^ tjies, are being produced in ever increasing quantities in the 
sub-tropical and semi-tropical parts of tire world. Tlie total world 
production already amounts to approximately 250 million cases of 
70 lb. net weight; 165 million of these are oranges, 31 million 
grapefruit and 25 million lemons. The chief producing countries 
are : America (California, Florida, Texas, Arizona, altogether 
responsible for about half the total quantity), Spain, Italy, the Far 
Fast, Palestine, Brazil, South Africa and Australia. Although 
South Africans contribution amounts to about 2 per cent, of the 
total production, the cultivation of citrus fruits in the Union is of 
great economic and agricultural importance. The production and 
export exceed that of all other kinds of fruit taken together, and in 
1939 approximately 4|- million cases were exported, representing a 
total sales value of about ,£2| million. 

The pH Value of Soil. 

In South Africa, as well as in other countries, citrus fruits 
are cultivated under a wide range of soil and climatic conditions. 
If, „for example, the soil factor alone is taken into consideration and 
only one of its characters, viz. its acidity, is determined, it will be 
found that this species of frxiit is being cultivated over a very wide 
range of pH values, varying from strongly acid (pH 4) to strongly 
alkaline (pH 8-5 and even higher). The pH value is a logarithmic 
function of the hydrogen ion concentration of a solution or medium 
and the values extend from T) to 14, with 7 as the '^neutral 
point Yalues below 7 are acid while those above 7 are 
alkaline Siiicm we are dealing with a logarithmic function, a 
solution of pH 4 is ten times more acid than a solution of pH 5, 
and a hxindred times more acid than a solution of pPI 6. 

Most Suitable Soils for Citrus. 

In considering the various citrus areas of the world it strikes 
one that by far the most successful orchards are found on soils 
which show a neutral or alkaline reaction (pH 7 to 8*5) and ■which 
are furthermore \vell provided with hawses, especially calcium. This 
statement holds good for most of the commercial citrus orchards in 
California, Arizona, Texas, Palestine, Spain, Italy and Brazil, where 
the soils frequently also contain free calcium carbonate. On the 
other hand relatively few successful citrus orchards are found on 
acid soils. In this, connection one naturally thinks of Florida, where 
citrus' .fruits 'have for many 'years been cultivated with a considerable 
' measure oi succ'ess' on acid*, sandy •soils.*^ T'et tliere^are two' importan.t 
factors which sliould not be lost sight of in this case. In the first 
place very heavy fertilization is necessary in Florida, while varioUvS 
types of physiological-chemical problems are experienced there, such 
as e.g. a lack of magnesium, manganese, copper, etc. Moreover, the 
application of acid-forming fertilizers, such as amraoniuni sulplmte 
hifs a very detriinental effect on soils and the Judicious appliea- 

. tion' uf ' calcitm ' and' 'magnesium carbonates' has been' recommended' 
■ for .some considerable time., InThe'.s'econd place, the: extremely sandy 
nature of these soils renders the possibility of metal poisoning on 
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acidificaiioii very slight, a matter which should always- be kept in 
mind wlien dealing ' with heavy soils. In Palestine, as well as in 
Nigeria, acid soils are not really recomniended for the coininercial 
cultivation of citrus. .. 

, Prelimitiary Survey of Citrus Soils in Soiitli Africa. 

As far as South Africa is concerned it would appear as though 
a similar general correlation might exist between soil pH and the 
cultivation of citrus fruits. During the past six years the writer 
has made a preliminary survey of the soils in our most important 
citrus areas and i.a. carried out pH determination in the main 
orchards in every area. (The determinations were made by means of 
a Beckman ’’ glass electrode on an approximately one to one soih 
water-suspension). The results indicate that the most productive 
orchards are in general found on neutral or alkaline soils which are 
relatively well provided with exchangeable bases (especially calcium 
and magnesium) or on soils which are only slighty acid, i.e. with a 
pH value in the neighbourhood of 6 er higher. 

In the writer’s opinion the Eastern Cape Province (Sunday’s 
River Talley, Cat River and other parts) is one of the best citrus 
areas in South Africa. With few exceptions tile soils in this area 
are neutral to alkaline in reaction and frequently also contain free 
calcium carbonate. (In some soils the pH values exceed 8*5 owing 
to the presence of sodium salts, which have a detriineiital effect on 
the growth of citrus trees. The problem of brak or alkali ” 
is well known, however, and needs no further discussion here). 

The Muden area in Natal is also considered to be one of our 
successful citrus areas; here most of the soils are neutral-alkaline 
or only slightly acid (pH 6*5 to 7*5) and well provided with 
exchangeable bases, but mostly free from CaCO... The soils at Zebe- 
diela, Letaba and the Rustenburg area reveal a considerable degree 
of variation as far as pH values are concerned, but on the whole 
they are neutral or slightly acid, with here and tliei'e oases of con- 
siderable acidity.^ In addition, however, the supply of exchangeable 
bases is on the low side and most of the soils in tliese areas show a 
weak buffer capacity. Although most citrus orchards in these areas 
are relatively good, quite a number of poor orchards are found in 
Rustenburg, and surroundings, whereas cases of magnesium 
deficiency (^*' bronzing ’’) occur both in Rustenburg and on the 
Letaba Estates. It would indeed be desirable to prevent any further 
acidification of soils in these areas by judicious fertilization. 

The Transvaal Lowveld, and especially parts sxich as^^ W 
River, Mayfern, Haston and Earino, as well as the South 
Cape Ppvince (Citrusdal and surroundings) definitely have the most 
acid soils on which citrus is grown. In many case^ pH is in 
the neighbourhood of 5*5, while there are several soils with a 
pH of 5 and even lower. At the same time many of these soils are 
extremely deficient in exchangeable bases— especially calcium and 
magnesium — ^while their absorption power and buffer capacity are 
also very low. Moreover, the irrigation water in these parts carries 
little, or generally no salts in solution, and the soils are continuously 
exposed to strong leaching. It may be coincidence, of course, but 
it is nevertheless interesting and rigniflcant that these regions, and 
.especially the White River area, generally present most of the 
difficulties as far as successful citrus growing is concerned. Many 
orchards are unproductive, while, magnesium deficiency and othesr 
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forms of disturbed nutrition occur fairly generally. Productive 
orchards are generally found only on light," sandy soils, such as those 
found at Plaston, Karino, Nelspruit and Majd'ern, but in these cases 
‘‘ hronzing ' or magnesium deficiency already constitutes a serious 
problem. On the heavy, acid soils of White River and siiiToundings 
citrus trees on the whole do very poorly. A further interesting 
phenomenon is that the nearby Kaap Muiden area,^ where the soils 
are also fairly heavy l)ut have a neutral or alkaline reaction — most 
soils un -this area contain free magnesium carbonate — is excellent 
for citrus fruits, although there are no large plantings. On the acid, 
sandy soils of Citrusdal citrus trees do fairly satisfactorily, altlioiigh 
'‘^ bronzing and other nutritional problems are also beginning to 
crop up. Also in this area further acidification of the soil should 
he energetically combated. 

In conclusion it might be pointed out that while most of the 
citrus soils in Hhodesia show an acid- reaction (pH between G and 7 ), 
it is only the sandy types which have a value of 5 to 6 . Furthermore, 
most of the heavier soils are well supplied with exchangeable bases, 
and no outstanding nutritional problems are experienced here, except 
a boron deficiency. Hesearch workers ‘in this area apparently also 
realize that any further acidification of soils ;shoulcl be guarded 
against. 

Danger o£ Unsuitable Fertilizers* 

During the preliininary soil investigations it was noted that 
many of the citrus soils and especially those at White River and sur- 
roundings, as well as those at Eustenburg, Letaba and elsewhere, 
possess a particularly poor buffer capacity and can therefore very 
easily be acidified by i.a. applying acid-producing fertilizers. Thus, 
for example, it was found in a White River orchard that the pH 
value of the soil was reduced within three years from 6*2 to 4*5 by 
the animal application of about 2,000 lb. ainnionium sulphate per 
morgen. This process of gradual acidification which takes place in 
many of our irrigated soils, does inestimable harm, as experience 
has shown in Florida and elsewhere, and should therefore be con- 
sidered as a very serious problem. In this connection it should be 
remembered that most of our irrigable soils are still veryk^^ young 
i.e. have only been cultivated for a relatively short time. 

Since the pH value is affected by a eonsiderable number of soil 
factors, such as moisture relations, CaCOs, exchangeable bases and 
salts, as well as organic matter and biological activities, a direct 
relationship would naturally not always be expected between this 
soil constant and the growth and productivity of citrus trees. This 
is not contended either. As a rule neutral or slightly alkaline soils 
are more fertile than acid soils, since their base supply is larger 
and the biological factors (e.g. the production of GO 3 , ammonia, biOs, 
etc.) are also more favourable. Grenerally their struQture is also 
better than that of acid soils. It may also he that certain m 
organisms flourish to such an extent in acid soils that they may act 
pathologically, especially if the growth of eitrus trees under such 
circumstanees is weaker than on normal soils. It would appear 
however, that most of the problems in regard to citrus cultivation 
f!n South Africa present themselves bn acid soils and it is advisable 
therefore to combat any further acidification by judicious fertilize 
and the use of lime and other alkaline means. 
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Recommendations, 

The saying Prevention is better than cure ’’ is almost literal!}' 
applicable here, since it is difficult to restore the original pH. value 
and base status of the soils coneenied by applications cf lime aiid 
other materials. In citrus orchards this is an almost impossible^ 
tavsk since such materials have to l)e worked in very superficially, 
and they move at a particularly slow rate. In parts such as the 
lowveid, Eustenburg, Citrusdal and possibly even Ijetaba and 
Zebediela, it is therefore desirable to discontinue applicatiotrs of 
aiiinioiiia-containiiig fertilizers, and especially of amnionium 
sulphate, altogether, and to apply the necessary nitrogen in the 
form of nitrates (calcium, sodium) and of organic materials, such 
as kraal manure. 


Peach Mildew; [Contuiued from page. 678 . 

a scorched appearance. Similar spots develop on young fruits wliich 
often have the appearance of having been splashed with whitewash, 
this effect being due to the presence of masses of white powdery 
spores on the spots. The flesh of affected fruit hardens, the skin 
turns brownish, and the peach finally cracks. The younger the 
fruit is when attacked, the more, severe are the effects of the disease. 
t)n infected young shoots the bark becemes dry and shrivelled, and 
growth is cheeked, often resulting in the* death of the twig's. 

The disease is said to thrive under almost any condition and, 
like various other mildew diseases, may he severe even in a hot, 
dry summer provided there is sufficient me istiire in the form of 
rain or dew to gerininate the spores. The fungus overwinters in 
the shoots and buds from which it develops, attacking young fruits, 
leaves and shoots. In warm areas in the Transvaal, it may infect 
some peach varieties at the begiimiug of September, but the'' disease 
is at its worst on peaches and nectarines from October onwards. Poor 
drainage, waterlogging, irrigation and too close planting are said to 
favour severity of attack. 


Control. 

Peach mildew is very difficult to control once it lias gained a 
hold on an orchard, and for this reason growers in areas where 
the disease has only just made its appearance are advised to take 
steps. to eontrol it before it becomes widespread. As a first step 
ill this direction it will be found of value to remove, where practica- 
ble, early infected shoots and fruits since these provide a. source 
of infection-, for healthy growth. The trees should then be sprayed 
or dusted with a sulphur fungicide with a view to killing the fungus 
spores Avhich_ spread tlie disease. Popper sprays have'^ not iiro^jd 
^^tisfactoiy, but, according to. Louw, sulphur dust, wettable sulphur 
(5-b lb, in 100 gallons water) and lime sulphur f.1-200) iiave all 
given good resulfe in .the western Cape, Province. Sprays should 
be applied at monthly intervals, commencing as soon as the blossoms 
drop, bnt. dusting sulphur should probably be applied at 2-T weeklv 
intervals. bumme.r treatment is', however, nof sufficient to control 
The disease and shoffid be supplemented in winter by sprayincr 
with lime sulphnr (1-15) just as the buds begin to swell. 

To Glean Brown Leather . — Brown leather bags or an v other 
brown .leather goods may be beautifully polished by rubbiu'g them 
well yth the inside of a banana skin, and then poJishino- with a soft 
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Classing and Valuation of Rams* 

F. J. Labuscagne, Professional Officer (Sheep and Wool), College 
of Agriculture, Grootfontein, Middelburg, Cape. 

A NYONE making a thorough study of the classing of rams 
into the various grades of excellence at our ram sales and/or 
on. our stud farms will come to the conclusion that this work undouht- 
edly leaves considerable scope for improvement. It would appear 
that this aspect of the matter is not receiving due attention and 
that there is no fixed standard or guide according to which this 
work can be carried out. 



A welUniilt and de.sirable tyiJe of ram. 


Rams of a low standard or grade are sometimes found in the 
top classes and vice versa. . Yery often we find that rams which 
at best would have been undesirable hamels, are offered for sale 
and the question immediately arises whether such indiscriminate 
classing is done purposely or vffiether it is merely due to ignorance. 

Our stud farmers and ram breeders generally are undoubtedly 
aware of the responsibility resting on them as regards the progress 
or retrogression of our sheeip and wool industry. If they allow 
the sale of uncastrated Culls to fellow farmers they are assisting 
in hringdng ahont retrogression. Snch culls can undoubtedly 
not be used advantageously in any flock and in tliese circumstances 
it is the duty of every stud farmer who has the interests of the 
industry at heart' and* who wishes to uphold his own reputation 
ns well as that of'his stud, to discourage the breeding and sale of 
undesirable rams. ■ 

In classing rams the main, aim of the breeder should _ be to cull 
‘.ill animals showing disqualifications as regards conformation and/or 
wool and especially those having poor constitution or undesirable 
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skin folds and producing short wool or wool of poor quality. Such 
rams 'should he castrated, slaughtered or sent to one , of oiir large 
abattoirs for slaughter. 

If the standard or quality of the stud permits, rams which are 
approved or are serviceable can be divided into two classes, viz, flock 
rams and stud rams. 

Flock Rams, 

Rams which are used in ordinary flock for the production 
of hamels and flock ewes should not only be of reasonable quality 
blit also of a suitable type. In the main, a: flock ram should be 
plain-bodied and of a reasonably large and strong build and carry 
a reasonable quantity of wool of good length and quality. 

In the past, flock rams were divided into two grades, special 
or selected flock rams and ordinary flock ranis. Since all flock rams 
are employed for the same purpose, there is no justification for 
this division. Flock rams should be classed only in grades on a 
price or value basis according to quality and standard of excellence. 

Although it is almost impossible to give a definite description 
of each class it may be stated that the division into various grades 
is mainly bavsed on the quantity of wool in which staple length and 
fleece density occur in a desirable proportion. Body size and sym- 
metry and some outstanding character or other in wool, such as 
particular length or high quality or a good combination of the* 
various characters, will always be taken into account. 

Moreover, it is also important to the breeder or seller as well 
.as to the person availing himself of the services of the ranm to 
take into account notunly the grading and valuation or rams judged 
by outward characteristics but also the fact that a sound relatiorisliip 
between the value or price of the ram and the purpose for which 
and the class of ewe on which it is used. In the case of flock rams 
the price basis thus has to he in relation to that flock of sheep. 
The price of the latter usually varies between about £l and £2 
each.,,,. 

If it is borne in mind that the ayerage price of 5s. each 
for good flock sheep is seldom exceeded and that such sheep seldom 
produce more wool than an average of 8 or 10 lb. per sheep over a 
period of 12 months the question naturally arises whether a price in 
excess of ^£16 each for flock rams will be profitable. As a reasonable 
price basis for flock rams £3 to £15 each, depending on the quality 
of the sheep, is recommended. 

We often hear of farmers acquiring rams at between £30 and 
£40 each for hamel production. Such transactions can by no means 
be regarded as economic, if the value of flock sheep at the above 
prices are taken into account and, in addition, other factors such 
as infertility and losses due to mortality are considered. 

In practice it is. also noticed that the wool production of flock 
sheep under veld conditions in various parts of our country remains 
fairly constant at the average yield per sheep for the particular area. 
The use of rams, which produce considerably more wool than is ex- 
pected from flock rams but are, neyertheless, bought at uneconomic 
prices, usually cannot be justified since the improvement obtained is 
not commensurate to the capital invested. Flock rams yielding between 
about 16 to 20 lb. per ram under natural conditions may be regarded 
as suitable for producing the ideal average weight of wool under 
ordinary veld conditions. 
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Stud Rams. 

‘ Stud rams should be of sucli bigli standard of excellence that 
their male progeny can he used for breeding, provided they have 
not some defect or other. Consequently, desirable characters of 
conformation, such as constitutibn, size, symmetry, etc., and of wool, 
such as length, quality, staple formation, density etc., should be 
present in stud animals in a high degree. 

Although, as a rule, stud rams are used for the same purpose, 
it is nevertheless recommended that they should be classed not 
solely on a price basis but also into two groups, namely as ^‘ordinary’ ^ 
and special ,^’ stud rams. 

Justification for this classification is to be found in the method 
of stud breeding, which is recommended and which corresponds 
more or less to a system which has been observed in some of the 
large studs in Australia. 

In the main, studs consist of twm divisions, namely an ordinary 
or general and a special or top stud. 

The ordinary stud is commenced with a view' to breeding floch 
rams. , Although the stud rams and ewes composing this stnd are 
of a higher standard than flock sheep, especially as regards wool 
production, they do • not reveal any perceptible difference in type. 
The ewes are classed with a view to obtaining as far as possible 
uniformity, and a uniform set of ordinary stud rams suited to them 
is used. Individual mating is not regarded as essential. 

The price basis of these ordinary stud rams, thus, should hear 
a sound relationship to the value of the majority of their progeny, 
namely stud ewes and stud rams, a price basis of between £25 and 
£75 being recommended. Classing into intermediate grades at 
various prices may be carried out according* to merit as suggested 
for flock rams. 

The special or top stud consists of ewes of the same type as the 
ordinary stud which generally have the best combination of confor- 
mation and wool characters and, in addition, are higher awooI 
producers. 

The criterion for wool production per sheep is determined by 
density of fleece, length of staple, size of skin area and not by density 
alone. Excessive wool production chiefly due to an unnecessarily 
high degree of density, usually is out of proportion to the level 
of the grazing conditions under ’which stud sheep are kept and can, 
therefore, only be properly maintained under stall conditions. 

The method of individual mating is mostly applied with a 
view to obtaining a pedigree record ^ of each ram and ewe and 
especially to facilitating selective breeding for perpetuating desirable 
characters and/or strains. In those cases where more than one 
ram is mated to* the same .group of ewes and the method of hand 
servicing or individual mating is not applied, it will he advisable, 
however, to employ, if possible, rams which are closely related or 
belong to the same strain and thus largely preclude the possibility 
of variation as a result of foreign strains in the sires. 

Since ordinary and special stud rams and ewes are Bred from 
tbis stud exclusively, it is essential to employ the best special stud 
ratns available. . As the name denotes special stud rams are of a 
higher standard of excellence than all other grades and classes of 
rams. In order to fix a reasonable price basis for special stud rams 
which will be in relation to their actual value and to that of comm,on 
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stird rams and whicli will also allow for the considerable percentage of 
lower grade rains and ewes which usually also appear in such a stud, 
|}rices rang'ing between £100 and £200 and a subdivision into grades 
according to value are recommended. 

In consequence of the higher standard re([uirenients, the classing 
into the various gracjes will have to he based on a larger niiinber 
of and more detailed particulars than in the ease of flock or even 
ordinary stud rams. The higher the standard of the rams the more 
their outstanding characters are apx)reciated and for this reason the 
wider range in price basis is recommended. 

It is possible, of course, that isolated cases may occur in which 
rams of outstanding quality are produced, particularly in the special 
stiid. Such rams may then" be valued at special ])rices according 
to merit. Similarly the lower grade rams from the special stud are 
placed in the appropriate classes. 

The average price basis of about £10, £50 and £150 for flock 
rams, ordinary stud rams and special stud rams respectively should 
be regarded as reasonable, if the purpose for which each class of ram 
is used is taken into account. 


But for a few exceptional cases there actually appears to be 
no justification for higher maximum prices than those recommended. 

Our stud and flock sheep farmers should not lose sight of the 
keen competition from other sheep breeds, cross-bred sheep and artifi- 
eial wool with which our merino wsheej) industry has to contend. 
In their own interests they should not demand or pay fancy prices 
for rams since such prices partly account for the injudicious cross- 
breeding* of merino with mutton breeds and also for the over-capitili- 
zation of our flocks which, as a result of the high production eostvS, 
exercise a hampering infl-uence on the competitive value of wool. 

If the above hints and the prox3osed price basis are considered 
in relation to each group/they should not only serve as a guide 
for the classing and valuation of rams but also contribute tow’ards 
the improvement and maintenanee of the standard of our flocks on 
a more economical basis and so bring about some reduction in the 
prodiietion costs of wool. 

iTost farmers to-day realize the necessity and value of stan- 
dardization in our wool industry and will undoubtedly welcome 
the application of standardization in our breeding industry in as far 
as ibis practicable. Such a scheme can, however, only be successfully 
carried out, if it has the whole-hearted support of our stud and flock 
farmers., ■ ' ' ' ' 

Nevertheless, a serious effort should be made to wsecure a certain 
degree of xiniforniity in the classing into grades and in the valuation 
of rams not only in respect of the three main groups hut also as 
regards the sub-division of each group into intermediate grades. 


Oh 

r .. 

j Foods and Cooltery F, Bulletin No, 115, is out of print. 

I Bulletin No, 23T. '' Ef/ a s arid Poultry m 'F 

I which contains lyany useful recipes y is ohtainahle at per^ 
! from the Editor. 
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The Effect of Methyl Bromide 
Fumigation on Apples. 

Dr. W. E. Isaac, Government Low Temperature Research 
Laboratory, Cape Town. 

■DEFORE tlie war most of our export apples were sent to Britain 
and, since Britain already has the widely distributed codling* 
moth {Cydm pommiella L-), no special sterilization measures were 
necessary. Kenya and Rhodesia were recognised as possible supple- 
mentary markets, but since the codling moth is absent in these coun- 
tries, they insist that, if fruit is to he imported from the LTnion, 
the danger of introducing a new insect pest must be eliminated. 



,Fi(u 1 A. — External methyl bromide injury to Granny Smith apples. 


Since it is possible for small punctures in fruits, to be overlooked 
by fruit inspectors, it therefore became necessary to adopt a means 
of killing larvae (and eggs) withont at the same time causing injury 
to the fruit. With this end in view Dr. R. G. Nel of the Division 
of Entomology carried out experiments to establish suitable treat- 
ments with methyl bromide for killing codling moth eggs and larvae. 
It was found that a dose of 2 lb. of methyl bromide per 1,000 
(Uibic feet chamber space for two hours (2/2) was adequate, as were 
also doses of 1 lb. methyl bromide per 1,000 cubic ft. chainber 
space for 12 (1/12), 6 (1/6) and even. 2 hours (1/2), although the 
last concentration is oii the borderline of effectiveness. It tlien 
l)e(4aine necessary to investigate the effects of these concentratious 
of methyl bromide on different varieties if South African apples. 
This was all the more necessary as Phillips and Monro had shown 
that some apple varieties are injured by moderate doses of methyl 
bromide. Out of seven apple varieties tested by PhRlips and Monro 
two showed injury when fumigated with 21 Ih, of methyl liroinide 
per 1,000 cubic feet of vault space for-90 miiuites. (Phillips and 
Monro, 1939.) An additional treatment to those indicated above was 
included in these tests, namely, 3 lb. of methvl bromide for six lioiir.s 

■( 3 / 6 )."" ■ ■: ■ a; ■ 

Investigations Carried Out. 

The investigations carried out are limited in regard to the 
number of seasons during which tests have been made and also in 
rag‘ard to flur number of farms from wKich apples for the tests were 
obtained. Furtliennore, only apples from the Elgin district were 
tested. In spite of these limitations the prevsent interest of the 
subject' ,was' thought' to ;merit -a.. ''short '..statement. , ^ ' y 
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The tests made are listed in Table 1. The fiiiiiigation tieatineiits 
were carried out Dr. R. G. NeL 


Table 1. — 'Tests carried out to ascertahi effects of methyl bromide 
fumigation on apples. 



Methyl bromide treatments 

Subsequent 

Variety. 

(tb. methyl bromide per 

storage 

1,000 cubic ft. chamber apace 
per length of fumigation period) 

temperature 


Ohenimuri — 

' 

■“F. 

(i) 1941 

1/6, 1/12 

32, 35, 45 

2/2 

32, 35 

(11) 1942 ! 

2/2, 3/6 

36 

Granny Smith ' 

1/6, 1/12, 2/2 

2/2 

32, 35, 45 

York Imperial 

35, 35 

Pearmain 

2/2, 1/12 

35 ■ 

Rokewood 

2/2, 1/12 

■ 35 

Red Delicious 

2/2 

35.' 


3/6 ■ ■ 

35, 45 


Examination was made after a niontli or 6 weeks in storage, 
and in the case, of some lots further periodicar examinations were 
made Up to three months in storage. Usually tlie apples were 
examined immediately on withdrawal froin storage and again after 
about a further week (sometimes 2 W'eeks) at 65^ F. — T0° F. Except 
where specifically stated to the cmitrary^ the comments made refer 
to apples kept at 65^ F. — 70^ F. after withdrawal from storage. 

In addition to the above tests, apples were examined from an 
experimental consignment of fumigated apples sent in 1943 to the 
Salisbury Cold Store, Southern Rhodesia. The consignment coni- 
prised, in addition to controls and fruit subjected to the 2/2 treat- 
ment, apples subjected to 2 lb. methyl bromide per 1,000 cubic feet of 
chamber space for 14 hours (2/l|). The bulk of the consignment 
consisted of White Winter Pearmain apples (196 boxes), but 18 

Table 2,— Summary of effect of methyl hromjide fimigations on the 

. apples tested, 

(The figures given do not include apples injured only very slightly.) 

Incidence of methyl bromide injuiy. (lb. methyl bromide 
^ . per 1,000 cu. ft. chamber space per length of fumigation 

\ anety, period.) _____ 


12/2 (and 2/14). 1 

1/6 

i 1/12. 1 

, ' 3/6 


Ohenimuri 

Negligible, 
except in 1 
box -which 
showed 12% 

Max. of 11% 

Max. of 17% 

"Nearly, 100%. 

Granny Smith 

i injury 
i 14 to over 50% 

Up to 52% 

Up to 91%. 


Red Delicious 

Up to 25% 

r,' . ■ ■ 


100%. 

'Rokewded.i'i'''V . . ■' 

Max. of 3%, 
mostly no 
injury 1 


Over 30% at 
end of 1 
month. Up 
to 85% after 
3i months in 
storage 


Pearmain 

Max. of 5% 

— 

Max. of 5% 

■ , 

York Imperial 

No injury 



! 

Golden Delicious 

No injury 

■ "-y 
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boxes eucli of Oheniinuri, Granny Sinitli and Golden Delicious "were 
also inchuled. Tte Granny Smith apples were subjected to about 2 
weeks pre-fiiinig’ation delay. 

Lastly, in 1944 an examination wtis made of two consignments 
of Granny Smith apples subjected to the 2/2 treatment. 

The effects of the various methyl bromide treatments' on the 
different apple varieties are summarized in Table 2. 

Granny Smith apples showed considerable injury with all the 
methyl bromide treatments tested, except in the case of certain lots 
of apples subjected to various pre-fumigation treatments. The pre- 
fumigation treatments included a delay of about two weeks between 
picking and treatment, but these tests were too tentative to merit 
further detail. Taken by and large, they indicate the possibility, 
under certain conditions, of fumigating Granny Smith apples without 
injury. It must be stressed, however, that this variety is very 
liable to methjrl bromide injury and that a pre-fumigation delay 
period may not necessarily prevent it. 



Fig. 1 B. — Externally injui'ed Granny Smith apples cut across to 
to show injury to flesh. 


Eed Delicious also proved to be very senitive to methyl bromide. 
Injury was apparent on removal of the fruit from storage, and 
subsequent holding of the fruit at 65^-70*^ F. resulted in little or 
no increase in the number of injured apples. Fruit subjected to 
the 3/6 treatment and stored at 45^ F. for 30 days was not trans- 
ferred to a higher temperature since it showed 100 per cent, injury 
ca withdrawal from storage. 

The difference in the amount of injury noted immediately on 
removal of the fruit from storage and after a further period .at a 
higher temperature was sometimes small, as has already been noted 
for Eed Delicious apples. Sometimes, however, the difference was 
considerable. Thus, the respective values for Eokewood subjected 
to the 1 /T2 treatment and then stored at 35^ F. for one month were 
5 and 31 per cent. In general, the difference was least where the 
percentage of affected apples was greatest. In assessing methyl 
bromide injury to apples, however, it is necessary to Iteep them^for 
' soine' days at a higher temperature after withdrawal from ^^torage. 

Judging from the colour and flavour, some stimulation of ripen- 
ing was obtained with Qheuimuri and Pearmain apples. M 
bromide had at best only a slight stimulating effect on the ripening 
of Eed Delicious and Granny Smith, while judged by the criteria ^ 
mentioned above, this fumigant has no effect on the ripening of 
Eokewood and Tork Imperial. 

This matter needs further investigation since a permanent 
stimulation of ripening would imply a shortened storage life for 
fumigated apples. An initial stimulation of ripeni^^ however, 
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if not sustained;, inigiit liave vei’y little effect. In tiiis- coiiiiection 
jiiention migiit be made of the work of Knott and Glaypool on toma- 
toes. These workers studied the effect of methyl bromide fumigation 
on respiration. They found that methyl bromide fiiinigatioii brought 
about an initial stimulation of respiratioiij but this effect was not 
sustained^ and later the rate of respiration fell below that^ of the 
(untrols. This they regarded as affording the key to the ripening 
behaYioiir observed, since, at the end of the tests, the control tomatoes 
\rere in many eases found to be riper than those fumigated with 
methyl bromide. (Knott and Glaypool, 1941.) 

Conclusions* 

From the results presented certain general conclusions can be 
drawn : — 

(1) The 3/6 methyl bromide treatment is consistently injurious. 

(2) The 2/2 methyl bixmiide treatment was satisfactory with 
Ohenimuri, Pearmain, ITokewood and York Imperial apples. It 
vv juld seem that this is also true of Golden TJelieious, but this 
variety was not tested as thoroughly as the others listed. Further 
work may demand a modification of this statement. 

(3) Even the 2/2 methyl bromide treatment results in decided 
injury with Red Delicious apples. 

(4) The behaviour of Granny- Smith subjected to the 2/2 treat- 
ment is erratic, and, until further tests have been made, it is unsafe 

to fumigate this variety. 

(5) According to the tests so far caiuied out, the 1/0 and 1/12 
treatments would seem to be safe only , with Pearniain apples. 

Nature of Methyl Bromide Injury. 

In order to avoid possible confusion and to make tlie issue as 
straightforward as possible, methyl bromide injury has been referred 
to as though it were of one kind. This is not so. Methyl bromide 
may affect the skin, and sometimes also the outer layers of the flesh, 
or it may injure the tissues of the core region. Frequently both, 
kinds of injury may occur in the same fruit. External and internal 
(core) injury were indicated and figured (but not described) by 



Fiu. .'2; —“'Granny cut' , to ■ shew '.methyl 'bromid'e . ■ 

injury, to corCi ' 

Phillips, Monro and Allen (1938) for McTntosh applesi^ Phillips 
and Monro (1939) subsequently ^reported only external injury for 
■'McIntosh, .and,., Jonathan apples 'subjected' to '2 Ib.iof methyl ■ bromide' 
;,.''::'pe'r:,,l:,G00 cubic, /feet'.' of;, .vault /space. Wealthy ’’ .zapples,' subjected 
by Chapman (1940) to 2 lb. nrethyl broniide peiv IJjOO cubic feet 
'. for 4 hours, ,and/to\';:4'' lh...' ',,d'o,ses'^.fbr ■'2;.'and''/.4'.^h^^ showed' exteimal 
injury. He reports that: In the 4-lb. 4-hour- lot the fruit appeared 
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as tlioiigli it iiad been scalded. In other lots the injuries occnrred in 
the foinn of spots, often centring around bruises Ivo mention is 
made of internal injury. Referring to metliyl bromide injuiy in four 
varieties of Californian apples, Mackie and Carter state that: The 

sYinptonis^ of treated fruit closely approached those noted when 
" bitter pit ■ was present. In Granny Sinitli the present writer 
observed a third type of injury which spreads outwards along 
vascular tissue from tlie ten vascular bundles situated at intervals 



around the core. The flesh, may be affected to a greater^ or lesser 
extent. The descriptioiivS given below refer only to observations made 
on South African apples. 

Surface injury may be evident as brown spots (Red Delicious, 
Rokewood), or as irregular brown areas of varying sisse which may 
be slightly sunken. The outer flesh may also he affected, as shown 
ill Fig. IB. More rarely, the injured areas may show a markedly 
umwen surface. What deteinnines the developinmit of surface injury, 
is In- no means clear, hut it would seem that certain types of abrasions 
anci bruises render The surface more liable to injury. 

ITie typical priin ary internal injury is damage to the core 
tissues (Fig. 2). The injury almost invariably {irises at the calyx 
end of the core, indicating an easy entrance for . methyl bromide 
vapour by this route.* The injury is frequently cpnfined to the 
calyx end, hut it may spread downwards towards the stem end of 
the core and eutwnirds from the core to the outer flesh (Fig, 3). 

It is well to (Tuivsider similarities and differences which these 
injniles may have to storage diso/ders with which they might be 
confused. When the external injury involves the skin onlTr it is 
Irequentiy similar in appearance to s.uperfleial scald (Isaac, 1942 
B), especially to the superficial vscald that develops at low storage 
temperatures— frigescence superficdnl S(*ald (Isaac, 1942 Ah There 
are, however, two important differences between methyl hroinide 
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injury to the surface of the apple and superficial scalds. ^ While 
superficial scalds have definite storage temperature relationships, 
methyl bromide injury develops at all storage temperatures. Secondly, 
fumigation injury develops within the first week or so following 
treatment, while the superficial scalds only appear later in the 
storage life of apples. Core injury approximates to core flush (Isaac, 
1942 B), hut again differs in that it develops much sooner and also in 
that its first location is at the calyx end of the core and its downward 
development towards the stem end. In experimental work any 
possibility of confusion is circumvented by comparison with unfumi- 
gated apples from the same consignment. 

In one consignment of Granny Smith apples a third type of 
injury -was noted. Here the methyl bromide vapour would seem 
to pass upwmrds from the stalk end and out along* .the ten vascular 



Fio, 4. — Granny Smith apples sliowiiisc methyl bromide injury 
.spreading from the vascular bundles around tlic (‘ore. 


bundles around the core. From there the outer flesh was affected 
to a greater or lesser extent (Pig* 4). Large apples would seem 
to be more susceptible to injury than smaller apples. 

It is important to notice that apples which are externally^ 
sound may yet show internal injury. Thus, the absence of external 
injury is no certain indication of the absence of viethijl bromide 
, damage. This is illustrated by an example in Table 3* 

. ii ^ * i ' V' * ' ' . . '' 

"'’‘i " ■!- ' t 08 ." 
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Table 3, — Granny Smith ap2>les fumigated with 2 lb. methyl bromide 
per IjOOO cu. ft. chamber space for tico hours and held at 70^ ¥. 
for 1 week after withdrawal from storage. {Three weeks at 3G^ F.) 


1 

Count size. 

External injury. 

1 

Medium and severe 
internal injury of 
externally sound 
apples. 

A. — Consignment 1. 

% 

% 

216 

28 

14 

198 ; 

22 

30 

198.. 

30 

21 

163. 

22 

48 

163 ! 

19 

36 

138... i 

r - 19 

39 

B. — Consignment 2. 

175 

2 

' ii 

163 

6 

1 9 

160. 

7 

1 ■ 12 

125 

I 10 

1 17 ■ 

100 

1 ■ 3 ■ 1 

1 39 

100 

I 1 .. { 

i. ■ s 

' 23 


Altiioug*ii the presence of external fumigation injury does not 
necessarily indicate internal injury, externally injured apples are 
liable to show a higher incidence of internal injury than externally 
sound apples (Table 4). 


Table 4.* — Comparison of internal injury (^medium and severe) in 
externally sound and ex ttrrnally injured {medium and severe) fruit 
from the same consignment of (Granny .Smith apples. 


, 

Count size. 

Internal Methyl Bromide Injury, 

Externally sound 
apples. 

Externally injured 
apples. 

216 

o/ 

/o 

14 

o/ 

/o 

60 

198...., 

30 

' 45 , 

198 

21 

, , 45 ■ 

163..... 

i 48 

56 

163...... 

1 - ■ m 

■ 61 

. 138.;. ■ 

\ ■■ 39'" 

t- 

j ■ t '' 


General Conclusions; 

1* The results of experiments so far carried out indicate that it is 
safe to fumigate the following apple varieties with 2 lb. methyl 
bromide per 1,000 cu, ft. chamber space for 2 hours: Ohenimuri, 
Pearinain, Eokewood and York Imperial. 

2, Even at low eonGentration, methyl bromide fumigation is 
imjiirious to Heci Delicious and apt to be very injurious to Granny 
'Smith apples..,., 

3. ' Injury may affect the core or outer parts of the apple or 
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The ahsenee of eivTernal mjury is no giia/rmitee of the absence of 

mternal injury. ■ . . 

4. Large apples are more susceptible to iujury tliaii sinalb' fruits. 
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Save Transport. 

Tyres and Speeding : — Everyoiie knows, or sliould know, that 
wear and tear on tyres and petrol consumption greatly increase with, 
extra speed. Excessive speed is not a cominoii fault among motorists 
to-day because tliey know that it burns up theii’ alinovst iifii^iplacunilile 
tyres. Nevertheless, cars are soinetiines overtxirned and wrecked as 
the I'esiilt of speeding*. That sort of thing is little sliort of saliotage. 

The carhiiTefJor :~Vnle.sB you really know wliat you’i*e alioiitf, 
don’t tinker with the carburettor in an effort to increase mileage. 
The amateur, who is often ignorant of the principles governing the 
operation of his own particular carburettor, msually (nntents liimself 
with weakening the main jet mixture, unmindful csf the fad' that it is 
also necessary to alter most of the carhurettor settings in order to 
balance the mixture and to ensure accurate (nirbiixntioii at all 
throttle openings. There is little advantage in weakening the main" 
jet mixture if the compensating and low^-speed jets are left over-ricl:i. 
If you feel that you are justified in expecting a Ixigher mileage, 
consult your garage. 


Useful Hints for Housewives. 

To Revive Black Lace.~M.Bke vsoine blach tea of about the 
xisual strength for drinking and strain off the leaves, Poxir enoxigh 
tea into a basin to cover the material and let it stand ^ to 10 to 12 
hours. Then squeeze the lace several times but do not rub it. Dip 
''ity frequently /into , the tea,, which ■ xvill. at ■ length :,assxime".'a diirty 
appearance . ; : .Hove,, s,ome; gum ■ water ^ ready and press 'The ' ’lace , ; gently 
: 'througb it'.'", ',':Bnll • it' .in^^.a' cloth: '.and pat at ■ well::' Then.' pifi\il ,,intO' 
a towel in the shape jnu wish it to take. When the lace is nearly 
dry, cover it with another towel and iron with a llxkewarni iron 

on 'the'' wrong' side'.' 

To"'" Glean JfarbZc.— When marble is veiy diseoioured, iixi;^ 
. together equaLparts soap, lime and cans potash and apply 

the mixture with a brush. Leave it on for several days, after which 
it must be brushed off. 


TIO 
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Different Types and Their Control. 

Dr* ■ H* O* Monnig, Onderstepoort* ’ 

I N South Africa, especially in the summer-rainfall area, worms play 
an important r61e in sheep-farming, since a w’arm, moist climate is 
favourable to these parasites. Worms uncloiitedly cause more losses 
in slieep than do all other sheep diseases combined. Not only do many 
sheep die as a result of worm infection, hut much loss is also occasioned 
by deterioration in the quantity and quality of the wool, and in- the 
growth, health and procreative 'qualities of the sheep, while the ewes’ 
iiiilk supply is impaired, resulting in the lambs being given an 
iiiifavourabie start in life. 



Fia , 1. — ^Stcinacli and intestines of slieep and most important worms.— 
1, Large stomach (rumen) ; 2, thoneycomb (reticulum); 3, mam told (oniasum) , 

4 milk stomacli (alxmiasum); 6, small intestine; ^6, 7, 8, large intestine ; 
6, blind gnt ; 8, spiral gut ; a, wirewiirm; b, bankruptworm ; c, hookworm ; 
cl, nodular worm ; 0, gullet (oesophagus) ; G, edges ot oesophageal groove- 
remedy goes to Awhen groove is ■ .open and to B when it is closed—elosum ot 
groove is caui^ed by nerves which can be stimulated In the mouth ot the aninial, 
by bluestone in sheep and goats and by salt , in cattle. 

m 
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It is not adequately realized liow important is tlie (M:>.iiiprirativTVly 
small difference between steep of passable appearance and those in 
the pink of health, which is the ideal condition ; that this little 
difference means a loss to the country of thousands of pounds annually 
and that worms are almost invariably' the cause thereof. 


Occurrence of Worms. 

All the worms lay egg's, which are usually passed out in the 
sheep’s faeces. These eggs can only develop further in warm, moist 
conditions; some require more moisture than others. Many of the 
eggs hatch, and the resulting young worms live in the grass, together 
with which they are again taken into the intestines of the sheep. 
In other cases, the worms hatched onl of the eggs have first to pass 
through an intermediate host, the water-snail, for example, before 
the.T can infect sheep. Dogs also harbour worms with which sheep 
may be infected. 



Tig. 2 -—Liver flake. Fig. 3.— Conical fluke. 


The circumstances in which infection occurs vary greatly., but 
the following factors are favourable to the spreaij of worms : wet 
pasture, warm weather, overstocking and the drinking of stagnant 
water in dams and pools on the veld. Therefore summer is the most 
dangerous time of .the year.. .v ^ 

: d" ':Young'''' animaIs. mud; anim;^^ ■ in, ■^'poor; ■condition ' a.re, ' the , most 
uuspeptible to worm/ 'inf ecdio'B.^ - ■ 

When" a.'WorBi-infected .ammal'is :upened,,'''mxxch' wattuv^is; some-' 
times found in the abdominal and pectoral cavities and in the 
sac. Eor this reason, cases of worm infection are sometimes mistaken 
for heart-water, and vice versa. The ahsence or preseiice of 
would confirm the diagnosis. In such cases of worm infection, the 
body-fat is usually replaced by a jelly-like substance. 

It is advisable to kill poor-conditioned sheep from time to tim|y 
in order to ascertain what types of worms are infesting the farm. For 
this purpose the following list will, be of great value, all the types 
being subsequently dealt with. Usually more than one kind occur 
simultaneously in an infected animal 


Worms in Sheep, Goats and Cattle. 


Part of Animal. 

Under eye.-lid , . 
Stomach cavity 

Intestinal veins 

Gullet 

Rumen 

i» ........ 

Abomasum., . . . 

J 9 ..... 

Small intestine 


Worm. 

(Popular name.) 

Eye-worm 

Long-necked bladder- 
worm 

Eilharzia worm 

Zig-zag worm 

Zig-zag worm 

Conical fluke. 

Wireworm 

Brown stomach 'worm.. 

Banltrupt worm 

Bankrupt worm 

Bankrupt worm 

Long-necked bankrupt 
worm 

Sandveld hookworm 

Grass veld hookworm. . . . 
Grassveld hookworm 


Scientific Name. 


Thelazia rliodesii 

Setaria cervi 

Cysticercue temiicollis . ..... 

Schistosoma bovis 

Gongylonema pulchm m 

Gongylojiema verrucosum . . . 

Paramphistomum cervi. 

Heemonchus contortus 

Ostertagia-speQiGS 

Trichostrongykts azei 

Trichostroiigylus-species., 1 . 

Ooopena-species 

Nematodirus spatMger 

Gaigeria pachyscelis. 

Bunostomumtrigonocephalum 
Bunostomum pMebotomum . . 
Ascaris vitulorum i 


Sheep 
, and 
Goat. 


~h 

t 

"T 

~r 

t 

~T 

+ 

-j- 

Seldom 

4- 


"T 


Bovine. 


-t_ 



Seldom 


99 Young conical flulies 

,, „ Mill?;worm 

„ „ Narrow tapeworm 

Large intestine Nodular worm. 

,, Nodular worm 

„ Whipworm 

„ ,, Large-mouthed -wo. 1.1 . .. 

Lung Lungworm — 

,9 Lungworm 

,, .......... Lungworm 

„ *. . . Bladderworm 

Ivi ver Li verfluke 

, ,, , Liverfluke' 

„ Liver tapeworm ........ 

Brain cavity . . . Gid bladderworm 


ParampMstommn -r 

Jfom’esm-species -f 

Avitellina c&ntripuiiciata ... -r 

Oesophagostomwn cohinibia- -r 

num 

Oesophagostomuni raMatum 

Pnck'wr i^-species -f 

Gliabertia ovina. A 

Dictyocaulus filar ia H- 

Dictyocaulus viviparus — 

M'uellerius capillaris -f 

Echinococcus -r 

Fasciola hepatica. A 

Fasciola gigantica 4* 

Stilesia hepatica. -r 

MuMceps multiceps . ....... 4-. 



From tlie above list it appears that in most cases tlie same species 
of worm occurs in both sheep and goats as well as in cattle, except 
that, ill the case of the most important species, the hookworms,, 
lung-worms and nodular worms, those occniTing in sheep and goats^ 
are not the same as those found in cattle. 

Three Dijfferent Classes of Worms. 

There are three different classes of w^orms— Flukes (Trematoda) ,, 
Tape-worms (Cestoda)^ and Eonnd or Threadworms (Nematoda). 

L Flukes (Trematoda)^ 

Life-'Cycle.—T'he eggs of flukes are discharged in the faeces of 
the sheep, 'and hatch on the veld only w;hen the weather is warm and 
there is stifficient moisture, otherwise ^^t^^ die. The young worm lives 
only 24 hours, unless it finds a suitable host, i.e., the right kind of 
wafcersnaiL vlt burrow^s into the snail j where it grows for a few weeks, 
and multiplies, so that in due course numerous young worms emerge 
Iroin the snail* They swim about in the water and, in the case of 

sheep, in other cases, they 
sink down in the water or crawl up on the grass, where each worm 
forms a small protective shell wherein it is able to live for several 
months (liverfluke and conical fluke). Animals then ingest them while 
eating grass or drinking water. 
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Liverfluke. 

There are three species of flukes, which are distiuguishable as 
follows : — 

The liverfluke (Fig. 2), is a greyish-hrowu, leaf-shaped, flat 
worm, I to 2 inches long (there are two kinds), which lives in the 
bile-ducts of the liver of sheep, goats, cattle, game (buck), horses, 
pigs, hares and various other animals. 

The worms are blood-suckers, and cause acute anaemia, as a 
result of which the membranes of the eye and mouth become pale; 
the sheep gets weak, feeds badly, and its vrool loosens ; its blood turns 



Fig, 4. — Sohutonoinum; 

watery, for wliicli reasoii a post-Biorteiii exainiiiatioii reveals water in 
the ahcloiiiinal and j)ectoral cavities and in the heart-vsac; the body- 
fat is replaced by a jelly-like snbstance (therefore infected sheep have 
not a lean appearance);, the liver is hard, with an uneven snr face and 
the distended bile-ducts are perceptible ; when the liver is cut ^ and 
squeezed, the worms emerge from the bile-ducts. The life-cycle is as 
described above and infestation thus only takes place in wet places 
n’^here watersnailsiabound,,. , 

■' Rmnedml miemw Keep'-the ,'aniinal8';froin wet .'places 'in the 

pasture. (6) Treat the infected anipaals as follows : Toi* a j)eriocl of 
one week befoj'e to one W’eek after dosing tli^ the animal 

should be run on ordinary grassveld, and if some other feed is required, 
maize should be given. Pin t 0 iii*^rich f^^ as beans and lucerne, 

and also fatty feeds such as oil-cake should definitely not be fed. 
Some shrubs are dangerous and the farmer will be well advised not to 
run his animals on such veld. Should gin ssveld n^ he 

should feed his animals hay (not lucerne hay). In those cases where 
his veld is deficient in calcium he should give bonemeal ^ 1^ 'In 
treating his animals he should keep them calm and not drive them far 
after the treatment. He should not treat them on an excessively 
warm or cold day and not treat anitnals which are very fat or very 
lean at alh Moreover, it is not, desirable to treat ewcvs rvith lamb at 
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foot^ or cows whicli are heavy producers, since milk removes mucli 
calcium from the body and thus renders the treatment dangerous. 
It is not necessary to keep the animals away from grazing and water 
either before or after dosing. 

Pure carbon tetrachloride is* mixed with liquid paraffin or with 
B.nj other mineral oil (not raw liuseed-oil) in the proportion of one 
to four parts per volume. A full-gTown sheep or goat is carefully 
injected with 5 c.c. in the mouth and a lamb of from 6 to 12 months 
old with 2| c.c.. The remedy can also be administered in separated 
milk "instead of with liquid paraffin, but since the remedy does not 
mix with milk, every dose must he drawn up separately into the 
syringe, first the one c.c. tetrachloride and then the 4 c.c. milk. 

After an interval of 4 to (> weeks tli^e treatment should be repeated. 
Should liverfluke be very troublesome the farmer would be well 
■advised to treat his animals every year during the months of October- 
Noveiiiher and April-May. 

Cattle are most susceptible to carbon tetrachloride poisoning but 
may be treated with it if the protective measures described above are 
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carefnlly applied. They should be fed more specially on bonemeal 
and maize. Dairy cows which produce heavily should not be treated. 
The dose for cattle is 2 to 4 c.c. carbon tetrachloride, to which has 
been added four times as much oil or separated milk. 

(c) After the treatment the farmer should feed the animals a lick 
consisting of salt and bonemeal, to which has been added 3 lb. of iron 
sulphate to every lOO lb. of lick. Wherei sheep have access to 
brak and do not readily eat salt, less salt should be added to the 
mixture, so that 100 sheep^ would ingest about 1 lb. of iron sulphate 
, per'::weet;'' ; ' ; ' ■ ■ ■ 

^ {d) Drain the wet places or fence them off, Jis they are a 
source of infection by other worms as well, (c) Exterminate snails 
with blue vitriol. Inhhe case of stagnant water, estimate the quantity 
of water and add a concentrated solution of blue vitriol, about two 
parts to a million of water (2 lb. to 100,000 gallons). In the case ^o^^^ 
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large' pan or vlei, tiie vitriol may be mixed with sand and cast around 
the pan or over the whole vlei, using about 15 lb. of vitriol to half 
a morgen. Before rain has fallen, no animals sboiild be allowed to 
grazie at those places "where the vitriol has been cast. In the case O"^ 
running water, a small bag containing blue vitriol can be suspended 
in the ■‘water, so that the water may dissolve the vitriol and carry it 
away; the quantity should be calculated on a basis of about 1 lb. 
per 100,000 gallons of water per hour. 



Fig. 6.— Sections of milkworm ; enlarged. 


The farmer must be careful not to use an excessive amount of 
vitriol since this inay have an injurious effect on plants and large 
animals. The quantity stated Hils fish and green scum in dams. 
The vitriol treatment is best applied in spring and should be repeated 
n,fler 2 months. 

The Conical Fluke. 


(Mg. 3) is a red, pear- 
shaped \vorm, to | inch ^ has, at its thicker end, a large 

^sucker by^ m of "which it adheres to the inner surf a-ce of the 
infected animaFs stomach. The adult worms live in the rnmen and 
reticulum of sheep, goats, cattle and game (buck). 

When an animal becomes infected, the young 'worms first enter 
the milk-stomach and intestines, where they live and develop for a 
while, and then c*.rawl back into the,, rumen. While in the milk- 
stomach and intestines, the young* worms resemble small red grains. 

The adult worms do no damage, but the young ones, when they 
are numerous, cause acute diarrhoea, which soon WTMikens the animal 
-and may cause its death. 

The life-cycle is as describe above. The infection thus occurs 
only in wet places inhabited by water snails. As a rule this parasite 
gives trouble during the months, of May to July after a wet summer 
when the water has, collected in pools "which then become sources of 
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Kemedial AI eagres , — Iso elfectiye remedy is knowii as yet, kiit 
proDiising results kaye been obtained witli tetram Tiie admini- 
stering of any dose containing arsenic is a risky matter, since tke 
small intestine is seyerely affected so tkat poisoning can easily occur. 

Eemoye tke animals from camps in 'wliicli there are water pools 
and kill the snails by adding blue yitriol to the water, as described 
in the case of liyerfluke. 

Bilharzia Wonn. 

The bilharzia worm (Schistosonmim) (Tig. 4) of sheep, gos'' 
and cattle has a habit yery similar to that of the species which occu 
in human beings. It deposits its eggs, howeyer, in the walls of the 
intestine, whereas the species occurring in man deposits its eggs in 
the wall of the bladder. 

In the Scliistosomuw, the males and females are separate. (Most 
other fluke-worms and the tapeworms are hermaphrodite, i.e. each 
worm possesses both the male and female sexual organs.) The male 
Scliutosomum narrow, about § inch long, and of a whitish colour, 
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while the female is longer and thinner and of a darker colour. The 
sides of the body of the male are curyed inwards,^ forming^ a sort of 
gTooye which houses the female. The worms liye in the veins of the 
small and large intestines of sheep, goats and cattle. 

* If an infected sheep were killed and cut open and part of the small 
intestine lifted without cutting it loose, a close examination would 
reveal the worms in the yeins of the membrane next to tbe intestine 
(Tig. 5). The worms periodically crawl up to the intestine and lay 
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their eggs ia the veins of the intestinal wall. The eggs have sharp 
points aiidj as a result of the intestinal movements, they are gradually 
pushed through the wall of the intestine until they are inside, when 
they are passed out in the excrement of the animal. These worms 
cause more or less the same disease as does the liverfliike, ilio lungs 
an<^ liver in most cases being ot a dark-grey colour. 

The life-cycle is as described above. The young worms ivliich 
emerge from the snail swim about in the water and may either biirroAv 
thr^^ugli the skin of the sheep or, when they are sAvallowed, through the 
walls of the mouth, stomach or intestines. In any case, they enter 
the bloodstream, and thus i^each their destination in the body of the 
animal. 

Eemedial measures are, generally, the same as in the case of the 
liverduke. Carbon tetrachloride is* not effective in this instance. 
Inoculations, may he given, hut this should be done by a veteiiiiarian. 

IL Tapeworms (Cestoda)* 

Tapeworms are usually long and flat, like narrow ribbons, and 
have niimerons segments (Fig. G), which may be either large and 
well-defined or small and indistinct. The head of the worm, wbicdi is 
small, is equipped with suckers and sometimes with hooks which 
emble it to cling to the intestine. The point where the segments 
originate is behind the head; therefore the anterior seginetils are the 
younger and smaller, whil'e the posterior segmentvS are the older and 
larger. Each segment contains one or two sets of male and female 
sexual organs, which produce eggs that are retained in the segment. 
The terminal segments of the worm are full of eggs, and these con- 
stantly break off and pass out in the animaTs faeces, while' ihe worm 
continually forms new segments. The iapew(u*m has no mouth or 
entrails; it absorbs into its sysiein, ihroug-hout its whole body, Ihe 
contents of the intestine in which it is lying. 

Life-oyclc . — The eggs of the tapeworm do not hatch on the veld, 
but only when they are swallowed by an animaL '*iMie young worms 
then enter the bloodstream and reach various parts of the l)ody, wheie 
they develop and form small cysts or bladders Oontaiiiing one or 
more tapeworm heads; these are teimied bladderworms, and may be 
either small or large. The bladderworm does not, as such, develop 
further. ^ xA,fter being swallowed by another suitable animal it 
develops into the adult tapeworm. To complete its life-cycle every 
tapeworm therefore requires two types of animaL We have, for 
example, the well-known measles in pigs, which constitute the 
bladderworm form of tapeworm in human beings. Thus, when a 
person eats pork or bacon containing live measles, the measle bladder 
is digested and the head of the tapeworm adheres to the intestine 
and forms segments until it becomes a long worm, while the pig 
becomes infected through eating the tapeworm eggs discharged by 
the human being. The life histories of all tapeworms, and their 
bladderworms, are similar to this. 

A. Adult Tapeworms in Sheep. 

(1) Tiie Milk-worm {Moniezia expansa) (Fig. 6) is a large tape- 
worm -wMct gro-ws to a length, of 15 feet, -with a -width of half an inch. 
It lives in the small intestine and occurs chiefly in lambs, kids and 
calves which still s-ackle. 

u! Infected lambs do not thrive; they become weak and pot- 
bellied. Worm segments, resembling rice grains, are passed 
out in the faeces of the lamb ; sometimes several segments are linked 
i,^gether. 


71-8 
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Life-cycle . — Tlie eg*gs of the tapeworm are ingested hy, iiiiniite 
mites which ialiabit moist grass. In about two months the eggs in the? 
mites develop into small bladderwurms, and animals whicli happen 
to ingest these mites are again infected. The habit of lambs and 
calves to lick grass and any other object promotes infection. The taj)e- 
wonii in a lamb or calf reaches the adult stage in about 6 weeks^ tiiiie. 

Remedial measures . — For treatment, nodular worm reiaetly, a 
solution of blue vitriol and nicotine and tetram are recomnieiided. It 
is most desirable to use 2 remedies in turn and to apply the tpatmeiit 
regularly every 3 to 4 weeks. In the case of severe infestation, it is 
desirable to treat lambs and calves from their third. week until they 
are weaned. 

The mites which, convey the infection cannot stand' drouglit or 
concentrated sunlight and consequently are only to be found in luuist 



Fig. 8. — Long-nee, ked biadclorworm. Fig. 9 . — Gicl bladderworin. 

and particularly long grass, and probably also in kraals containing 
much manure. *Gon:sequentl,y moist, long grass shoiild be avoided and 
calves should not be kept in pens but rather in suitable camps. 

(2) The narrow tapeworm (Avitellina is^ less 

than J inch wide, and its segmentvS are so small that they are barely 
visible to the naked eve. This worm also lives in the small intestine of 
sheep, goats and cattle. It is not as injurious as the milkworm and 
its iife--cycle, also, is not known. 

Bemedial measures, where necessary, are the same as for milk- 

worm'i.' "'f' ' , ’v" 

(3) The liver tapeworm (Stilesia hepatica) (Fig. 1) is a small 
tapeworm found in the bile-ducts of the liver of .sheep, goats, cattle 
and game (buck). They are prevalent in South Africa. 

These worms *are harmless* Their life-cycle is unknown and 
there is no known remedy against them. 
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B. Bladderworms Occurring in Sheep, Goats and Cattle. 

We are now concerned witli tapeworms of the dog and jackal,, 
the biadderworin forms of which live in domestic animals. The tape- 
worm segments, full of eggs, are deposited on the veld in the excreta 
of the dog and are there swallowed, with grass, by animals. The eggs 
hatch in the stomach and intestines of the sheep, the worms enter the 
bloodstream and so reach the various parts of the body, where they 
become bladderworms. When a dog eats the bladderworms, the latter 
in due course become tapeworms. 

(i) The long-necked bladderworm (Cysticercus tenuicoUu) (Fig. 
8) is well-known. It occurs in the form of a watery bladder, the size, 
approximately, of a hen’s egg, and is often found between the entrails 
of sheep. It occurs also in goats, cattle, pigs and game (buck). 

When a sheep becomes infected, the worms enter the liver via 
the bloodstream and then burrow through the liver into the abdomi- 
nal cavity, where they develop. 



Fig. 10'.— Liver with Echinococcus bladderworms; reduced. 

The adult bladderworm is not injurious, but when an animal is 
heavily infected, the young worms may injure the liver to such an 
extent as to cause the death of the animal. The liver is then inter- 
sected by red and grey stripes about inch wide, and when the liver 
is cut these stripes can be seen running right through it, marking 
the course burrowed by the worms. In most cases, young hladder- 
woims, about \ inch long and resembling young cucuniber seeds, may 
still be found in these tunnels. , 

Remedial measures . — Infected animals cannot he treated, hut 
infection can be avoided by freeing all the farm dogs from tapeworm 
and keeping away all stray dogs. Jackals also harbour the same tape- 
. worm as dogs — another reason why they should be destroyed . Treat 
the dogs as follows every 3 months and see that nothing containrng 
the bladderworm of the sheep is .given them to eat. Give .the. dog the 
evening prior, to treatment a dose of oil so that it may not he costive 
when the remedy is administered. , Dose it four hours after feeding 
with an /'■.eoline hydrohromide pill .of | grain dissolved in 4 desserh 

_ Y20 jCo ntinued on page 783. 
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The Farm Home, 

(A Section devoted mainly to the it>.terests ol Farm Women.) 


The Decoration of Cakes. 

Miss N. Hattinghj Home Economics Officer, Department of 
Agriculture and Forestry^ 

decoration of cakes requires time and practice to te successfuL 
^ For tlie decoration of ordinary cakes, soft icing is used and not 
imicli time is required. Moreover, tlie process is an easy and quick 
one. But, for the decoration of special cakes, suck as wedding 
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birthday and rich fruit cakes, a hard icing is used. In order to make 
a real success of this type of decoration, only the best ingredients 
should be used. For \such decoctions a ruimber of utensils is 
required, a brief description of which is giTen below. 

Utensils, ♦ 

1. Icing Tubes are a first requirement and care should be taken 
to obtain the correct type. 

The tubes should be of a good, hard but light metaL Soft metal 
tubes bend easily and will soon lose shape. Each tube should he 
clear cut and’ well finished. A set of eleven, including the various 
shapes shown in Fig. I will he sufficient. 

It is not essential to buy tubes since paper hags can he cut to 
the required shape, hut decoration tubes are not expensive and last 
a lifetime. ' ' ' 



Clean the tubes well after rise, for the icing vSiigar may becorfie 
very hard if not washed off imnaediately and the delicate edges of 
the tubes may bend if cleaning is postponed. 

2. Paper Bags . — For these a strong, thin, pliable butter or 
waxed paper is used. It is of the iitmowst importance that the bags 
are folded in the correct w"^^^ the work. Cut a square 

piece ^of paper with sides measuri^ approximately 12 inches ; then 
cut diagonally so that two triangles are formed. 

Method of Foldmg. — (1) Take the triangular piece of paper in 
the left hand (Fig. II); (2) place the. thumb on A and the third 
- finger in the direction of the longest side of the triangle; (3) fold 
point A oyer on to forming a conical bag; (4) now with the 
twist the bag so that a sharp point is formed at D ; and 
(5) hold the bag carefully so that the paper does not move, and with 
a pair of scissors cut off the" point so" that about half the tube 
protrudes. 

^ neatly, the icing sugar should be put in, 

,with a spoon; ’shake the spoon gently so that the icing sugar drops 
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Fig. II (a). — Folding a bag from a rectangular piece of paper. 


and no sugar oozes out wKen tte bag is closed. Press the upper part 
of the bag together, push the sugar down and fold oyer the third of 
one side, then one third of the other side and finally the whole as 
illustrated in Fig. III. 

Instead of using a triangular piece of paper for folding the bag, 
a rectangular piece can be used with sides measuring 12 in. and 
16 in. respectively (Fig. II a). This gives a much stronger bag 
which can be used over and over again without breaking. 

An icing tube can also be used, biit it is better to mate use 
of a paper bag since a great deal of force is required and the fingers 
become fatigued when the tube is handled and the icing does not 
come out evenly. 



A rubber bag with a double screw-cap is also very handy 
^Fig. IV), the advantage h one bag is required and 

vailrious" tubes can be screwed on in turn. 

Instead of a rubber bag, bags made of linen or other material 
can be used, but of these quite a number will be required. Paper 
bags will, therefore,* be more economical. 
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During: th.e icing' process the bag is held so that the thumb 
rests near the top folds. It is then manipulated -with the thumb and 
two fingers of the right hand and supported with the left hand. 
Hold the bags as lightly as you would, hold a pen. 

3. A Revolving Stand . — ^When the cake is being iced, it is 
placed on a revolving stand to facilitate the work. The cake remains 
-in one position throughout and is not damaged by being pushed 
about. A wooden stand is best because it is“ light; the type 
illustrated in Fig. V will last a long time. The surface on which 



Fia, IV,' — rubber bag. 



tbe cake rests must be sufficiently large so that no pieces break off 
wben tbe cake is moYed. The stand is not indispensable however. 
Before the cake is placed on tbe stand a bard cardboard base, 
I in. to 1 in. wider than tbe bottom surface of tbe cake, is placed 
on tbe stand. Inexpensive bard cardboard can be bought for. tbe 
purpose. The cake is then placed on the cardboard and the icing 
. can begin. , ■ 

Spatula,— llh.% spatula used for icing cakes must be broad 
and flexible. A spatula which is either too flexible or too rigid 
makes the work more difficult. 

^ b, 1cm the best quality icing sugar for hard 

icing. An inferior quality makes the work more difficult and tbe 
finished product will not be satisfactory. Always sift the icing 
sugar and roll out the lumps with a rolling pin. 

When mixing the icing sugar, a few drops of 
solution are added before the sugar is beaten up in order that the 
colour will work in well and no blue streaks are formed. The 
purpose of the blue is to whiten the icing. The colour should be 
white throughout. 

Further, 3 drops of acetic add (undiluted) are added to each 
white of au egg used. Do not add too much acetic acid as this 
renders, the icing porous and frothy, in which state it is unsuitable 
for fine trellis work. Acetic acid is added because it makes the 
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icing sugar elastic and pliable yet firm, and enables it to retain its 
shape. It also gives the icing sugar a snowy colour. 

Lemon jnice cannot be used since it softens the icing sugar and 
tends to make it yellow. Avoid flavouring essences as these contain 
oil wbicbL will prevent the icing sugar from becoming firm and bard. 
Sometinies glycerine is added in order to prevent the layer of icing 
sugar on the cake becoming too bard; ^ t. of glycerine is added to 
every J c. of whites. 

6. Colouring, — Vegetable colouring matter is the best to use. 
Avoid bright colour^ since they give the, cake an unattractive 
appearance. Soft pastel shades are very attractive. Various colours 
can be obtained by mixing- the three basic colours, red, blue and 
yellow, Red and blue make mauve; blue and yellow make green; 
red and yellow make orange and purple and green make olive green. 

Colouring can be obtained at any chemist’s in the form of a 
powder. Mix it with water and use small quantities. 

7. Bowls, — IJse enamel, earthenware or porcelain mixing bowls. 
JTo. chipped enamel howls should be used, as the iron will taint the 
icing sugar yellow. 

8. Cover, — During the icing process the mixing bowl should be 
kept covered with a damp cloth. This keeps the icing sugar soft and 
prevents the formation of a hard crust. 

Soft Icing. 

The cake should be cold before icing is commenced, otherwise 
it .will become doughy. Remove all loose crumbs as they may 
perhaps mix with the icing, thus spoiling the appearance of 
the cake. Soft icing is also sometimes used as a filling. As it is 
not practical to spend too much time on the, icing, we shall use 
simple design which is quick and easy to make. 

Soft icing is made by mixing icing sugar with a sufficient 
quantity of hot water to give it the required consistency. Instead 
of water any other suitable liquid, such as fruit juice, or coffee 
extract, may he used. Butter may also he substituted for part of the 
liquid. 

{!) Co jfee Icing, — Make' a water icing and add sufficient coffee 
extract, to obtain the colour desired. 

(2) Butter Icing.— Gnedm \ Ih. butter and 6 ounces of icing 
'sugar. Add , sufficient flavouring and colouring, if desired, and 
decorate with ground coconut slightly browned in a cool oven, or 
with crystallized cherries. This icing is suitable for simple 
decoration with tubes.' 

{$) Boiled Icing (1 minutes). — ^Use the white ^f one egg 
(unheaten), I c. sugar (sifted), 2 T. cold water, J t. cream of tartar 
and '1 4. salt.; ; , , . ■ v, ■ ■ ,, , ■ v" ■ 

Place these ingredients in the top section of a double boiler, 
stir until sugar has melted and beat quickly over hot water untik 
the mixture forms little si>ikes;(7-10 minuted : . 

(4) (White Mountain) c. sugar, J c. boiling 

water, the white of one egg, I t. vanilla essence and | t. cream of 
tartar,,, ' ' 

(i) Put the sugar and water into a saucepan and stir. Wash 
sides of saucepan to prevent sugar from adhering to it. 

% (ii) Bring slowly to the boil and add cream of tartar. 

(iii) Continue boiling until soft* ball stage is reached or until 
stringy.;' . 

pour syrup on to well-beaten egg whites and continue 
beating until the icing has the required consistency for spreading. 
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(v) For icing use a knife dipped in warm water. Various 
flavourings can be added,, sucli as inarascliino-cliemes and sauce, 
melted cbocolate or 1 t. coffee extract. 

(5) Grenadilla Glace Icing. — Use^ 1 lb. icing sugar and 2 T, , 
grenadilla juice. (1) Put sugar and juice in a mixing bowl, (2) beat 
over warm water. Do not overheat otherwise the icing loses its 
gloss, and (3) spread over cake. 

(6) Mocha Icing.— ITse | c. butter, 2| c. icing vsugar, 1 egg 
yolk, coffee extract and 1 1. vanilla. 

(1) Cream the butter, (2) add beaten egg yolk and gradually the 
sugar, and (3) add vanilla and coffee extract: 

(7) Chocolate Icing . — Dse 2 squares grated chocolate, I t. butter, 
4 T. hot water and ^ t. vanilla. (1) Melt chocolate over hot water, 
(2) add butter and hot water, (3) cool and add suflicient icing sugar 
to form an icing of the required consistency, and (4) add vanilla. 

If cocoa is used instead of chocolate, it should be boiled for 2 
minutes in order to convert the starch in the cocoa. For this recipe 
1 T. cocoa is the equivalent of 1 sqare of chocolate. 

Butter cakes can further be decorated with a ready-coloured 
coconut. Otherwise the coconut can be coloured as follows: dissolve 
some colouring matter in water, rub the coconut in well and allow 
t(? dry. Roasted nuts or coconut, glazed cherries, sugared peel or 
any fresh or canned fruit can also be used to decorate cakes. 

(8) Fondant Icing . — A fondant mixture can also be used to 
decorate cakes. It forms a smooth coating. Any colouring or 
flavouring can be added, and fruit or nuts can be used to give the 
finishing touches. 

Use Ic. sugar, i c. cold water and 1 1. cream of tartar dissolved 
, in I t. water. 

(1) Put the siigar and water in a saucepan and stir imtil the 
sngar has melted, (2) add the cream of tartar; wash down the sides 
of the saiicepan with a brush dipped in cold water to remove any 
sugar grains, and (3) boil rapidly until mixture forms a soft ball in 
cold wnter, or until temperature registers 238^ F. (at sea-level). 

The vsyrup should be stringy, “As soon as the mixture boils it 
should no longer be stirred, otherwise 'crystallization will take place ; 
(4) wet a marble slab or flat-bottomed tray with cold water ; (5) pour 
the syrup gently on to the marble slab (do not scrape out the 
saucepan) ; (6) when syrup has cooled soinewhat, turn the nnxtxire 
towards the centre with a spatula or wooden spoon until it is cold 
enough for kneading ; (7) knead until creamy and perfectly smooth ; 

cut in pieces and leave for 2-3 days to mature before using. 
Fondant may be kept in a jar for months. 

For xxseV melt the fondant over hot water and the^n if oyer 
the cake. Add the desired colouring and flavouring. For decoration 
purposes fondant can be used in the same way as butter icing by 
working in a piece of butter in the fondant before melting it in order 
to render it pliable. 

Digging of Cookies , in Fondant . — Put the fondant in a small 
mixing bowd, add the desired flavoxiring and colouring and melt over 
, hot water. Preferably use delicate shades. Dip the cookie into the 
melted fondant and take out immediately. Put on a cake cooler 
and garnish with nuts, cherries or fruit. Before the pookie is dipped 
into the fondant, it should be brushed over with apricot syrxip or the 
, beaten, white of an egg. If a glossy finish is preferred, place tixe 
dipped cookies in a cool oven for a few minutes. 

,, Any of the icings can ;be. used on butter cakes. Simple designs 
, can'be made and light, ^oftishndes. should be chosen. 

//A, 
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Hard Icings* 

Hard iping requires more ppctice and time tlian soft icing. 
Hard icing is only used for wedding, birthday and rich fruit cakes. 
Before the cake is iced, it should he left to mature a few days oy 
even from 2-3 weeks if it is very rich. The cake should be wellj' 
cooled before being placed in a bin to ripen. Keep it in a cool, dry 
place. Decorate the cake shortly before use, otherwise the icing 
becomes very hard and the cake will be hard to cut. To get a smooth, 
even surface, the cake should be levelled by cutting a piece off the 
top; it is then turned upside down. 

Before the cake is iced, it is customary first to cover it with an 
almond layer, the purpose of which is — 

(1) to prevent cimnbs from mixing with the icing sugar; 

(2) to_ prevent discolouration of the icing sugar as a result of the 
ripening of the cake; 

(3) to give a smooth surface for easy icing; 

(4) to give extra richness a,nd flavour to the cake. 

'Almond Paste /.—Use 1 lb. almonds (ground); lb. icing; 
sugar ; \ lb. castor sugar ; the yolks of about 8 eggs/ and 1 t. vanilla 
essence, brandy or liqueur. 

Alm>ond Pastes 11 \ — Use 1 lb. ground almonds; 2 lb. icing sugar 
and the whites of eggs or sufficient whole eggs. 

The method of mixing is the same for all recipes. Always sift 
the sugar to remove lumps. 

(1) Mix the ground almonds with the sugar; (2) work in 
suflicient whole eggs, yolks or whites, to make a stiff paste easy to 
roll out, and (3) add flavoiiiung and knead well. 

If so desired, the almonds and the sugar can be slightly heated 
before the eggs are added. This gives a more pliable mixture. 

Boiled Al/mond Paste , — Another way of preparing almond paste 
is to boil the sugar to a thick syrup and then to add the ground 
almonds. , ' * 

(1) Put 1 lb. sugar and I c. water in a saucepan and stir until 
melted ; (2) as soon as it boils, add | t. cream of tartar mixed with 
4 t. water and stir; (3) allow the syrup to boil without stirring until 
it forms a soft ball when dropped into cold _ water ; (4) add the 
almonds and knead on a surface sprinkled with icing sugar until 
smooth. 

The paste made in this way is not as soft as the others, but the 
method is valuable when eggs are scarce. 

The almond paste is put on the cake as follmas: (1) Carefully 
bruvsh off all the crumbs ; (2) then brush over the entire surface to be 
covered with the almond layer with the white of an egg or thin jam, * 
The Eiliuond paste itself can also he brushed over with some yolk. If the 
jam is too thick, it should be heated and enougffi water added. 
Divide the paste into 2 portions, using the larger portion for the 
sides and the smaller for the top. (3) Roll out the almond pastof 
to the desired thickness, i.e. from ^ in. to i Sprinkle some icing 
sugar on the board and dust the rolling pin with it. Any dents 
in the cake can be filled up (4) Fow place the 

rolled out almond paste on the cake^s round surface, and (5) carefully 
cut off the sides. (6) Roll out 2 long pieces— as long as the 
circumference of the cake— and (7) cut put 2 rectangular y)ieees. 
Tilt the one carefully and place against the^ cake . Repeat with the 
olher piece. (8) Press the almond layer tightly against the cake 
and take care that sharp edges are formed. (9) After the almond 
layer hos been put on, it should he allowed to dry thoroughly, or it 
should be dried in a cool oven. 
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, Hard Icing , — If desired, a water icing or melted fondant 
flavoured witli rosewater may be used as tlie. first layer. Tliis will not 
only render the cake easier to cut, softer and give it a pleasanter 
taste, but it will also prevent the richness ^ of the cake from 
penetrating. Hard icing is not as pleasant to the taste as soft icing,, 
of course. 

After the first layer has been put on, it should be allowed to 
dry thoroughly. When dry, a layer of hard icing is put over it. 
If desired, another layer may be put on. Place a sufficient quantity 
of the mixture in the centre of the top surface of the cake and spread 
it *out with A. spatula.. Dip the spatula in cold water to facilitate the 
work. To get the icing on very smoothly requires a great deal of 
practice. Every layer should be thoroughly dry before the next 
layer is applied. 

A good method to put on a third layer is to make the hard icing 
thinner by adding water to it and then pouring it over the cake 
sc that it is evenly covered. It is then smoothed out with a spatula. 
This surface will have a beautiful gloss and will be very smooth. 

' Hard icing consists of icing sugar, smoothly mixed with the 
unbeaten whites of eggs, a few drops of acetic acid and a few drops 
of washing-blue solution. 

Method of Mining first and most important step is to sift 
the icing sugar in order to remove any lumps, thus facilitating the 
work as much as possible. If it contains many lumps, these should 
be pulverized with a rolling pin before sifting. Only the best icing 
sugar should be used. 

Put tbe egg whites in a mixing bowl and gently beat in a, 
sufficient quantity of icing sugar to form a mix We that can he 
easily spread. It is best to have the mixture somewhat on the soft 
side since continuous beating will bring it to the correct consistency. 
The number of eggs required depends on the. size of the cake, but 2 
whites are usually sufficient for every pound of icing sugar. How 
add the acetic acid and the blue and beat thoroughly for 15 to 20' 
minutes until the icing sugar is light and pliable and keeps its wshape 
well. TevSt the thickness by lifting the spoon. The point thus formed 
by the icing sugar should keep its shape and not bend over. 

Good, thorough beating is of great importance since it facilitates 
the work and gives a satisfactory result. Icing sugar for the layers 
need not he as thick as that used for the decoration and can be made 
thinner with water. 

The icing sugar intended for the decorations should be 
thoroughly stirred every now and then. 

It is best to use the whites of new-laid eggs especially if hard 
icing is used for the decoration. 

Designs. 

Before the decoration is be^ design Ahoiild be 

chosen. The cake A surface is divided into from 4 to 6 or S equal, 
pai'ts. All lines and curves should be in the correct geometrical 
position. An over-decorated cake is unattractive. It is not always 
the profusely decorated cake which looks best. An easy method to 
get the parts equal is as follows : Take a pice of paper, cut it to 
the size of the cakeA surface, fold it double and double againj 
whereby 4 equal parts are obtained. Fold it double once more, when 
8 equal parts will be formed.^ Place the paper on the cake and 
mark off all the points with a pin. After the design has been marked 
on the cake like this, it can he sketched with the writing tube. 

It would be as well to sketch the design on the paper and then 
mark it off on the cake with a pin. Do the same with the sides of 
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tke cake. This method not only facilitates the work but also ensures 
accuracy. bTothing is more unattractiYe than irregular, unsteady 
lines. 

Practice in Making Designs . — Before the novice ventures to 
decorate a cake, she should first practise on a piece of cardboard or 
the back of a pan. First try and make straight lines, curves, small 
circles, waves, simple letters, etc., with a suiting tube. 

Such practice forms the foundation of successful decoration. 
Some of the designs can also be made with the star tube. 

It would be worth while always to have a good look at the designs 
on cakes in bakers’ shops. 

A few simple designs are given here. Practice facilitates the 
work and makes for skill. 

A design may be simple but if accurately and neatly done it 
always looks attarctive. 

c_:> 








Pig. VI.— -Simple lace designs. 

Writing with Icing Sugar . — It will be best to sketch the 
inscription * with a large writing tube before starting. See that all 
the letters are of the same size. As soon as the icing sugar has dried 
slightly, trace the lines with a smaller tube and then with a 
fine writing tube. Take care to keep on the original lines. 

For Xmas and birthday cakes it is very effective to use a delicate 
colour, such as a light pink, for- example. When the letter ” 
is made, make the cross stroke at an angle so as to get the spaces 
regular. ■ , 

/'■k'The' Making of Flowers flowers are easy to make, and. 
with a little practice, skill and handiness are^ acquired. Fdr the 
making of flowers, rose nails are used. A good idea is to take a cork 
stopper and to insert a stiff piece of wire in the bottom. 

When making flowers, the colour should always behept in mind. 
;] 5011 gw nature as far as possible and remember that bright and viyid 
edlGurS''are unattractive. ■: 

The Making of Ros^^^ rose nail and put a small piece 

of icing sugar on it; then fix on a small square piece of paper, 
slightly buttered, to prevent the rose from adhering to the nail. Use 
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fairly stiff icing sugar and witli a petal tube shape the centre of the 
rose by turning the tube so that the top end is nearly closed. Now 
make the next three petals and let them dry. Make three more 
petals and continue in this way until the rose is finished. Remove 
the paper and allow the rose to dry. 

To make rose buds a petal tube should be used and a bud is- 
shaped in the same way as the centre. , Any other kind of flower can 
be made by copying the natural shape as far as possible. Sweetpeas 
can be made by putting a few different shades of icing sugar in one 
and the same paper ba.g. 



llo«e nail. Cork stopper witli wire. 

Fig. VII. 

Cake Ornaments' and ' Gimvpaste Deco-rations, 

Many types of decorations can be made of gum paste. To make 
gum pastej use 2 ounces gum dragon ’’ powdered Btareli^ icing 
sugar and wasbing-blue. 

.Use tbe best gum wbicli ought to be snow-white. Place the gum 
in a basin of and leave for 24 hours, after which it will be 

soft and pliable. 

Take the gum out of the water, place it in a piece of material 
and squeeze out as much of the moistitre as possible. Slow wmrk into 
the gum a mixture of 3 parts icing sugar to one part starch until 
the gum will absorb no more of the mixtiire.^^^^A^ blue and 

work until a clear, smooth paste results. 

This paste can be used for any kind of decoration, ^ 
ornaments must be quite dry before they are placed on the cake. 
Roll out the gum paste as thinly as, possible. Mix some gum paste 
with icing sugar which makes it pliable. 

The shape, etc., of flowers and fruit as they occur in nature, 
should be copied a closely as possible. 

The Malting of a Rose , — Follow the recipe for almond paste II, 
Take a lump of almond paste, roll it lightly to make the sides 
.smooth. Press it in the palm of the left hand and shape a small 
rose petal. Gradually increase the 'size of the petals and fit them 
together. The petals should not be. too regular in shape and not too 
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1 Malang of ^ Leaves. Eoll the almond paste out thinly on a 

hoard dusted with icing supr. Press a real leaf onto this to mark 
the veins and nut out the shape with a knife. Allow to dry 

Armfe.-Shape the domred fruits or berries with the hand is 

T mLidni “» “*« a* 


Trellis Work. 

Trellis work can be built up on the cake itself, or loose trellis 
be made on trellis work pegs or on buttered paper and 

11X00. on to tliG cake witli some when dry. 



Fic, Viri. — Trellis pegs to make ornaments. 


_ Trellis work is usually made with the aid of a fine writing- tube. 
Draw the design on ,a piece of paper, turn round, brush 
w,ith . butter and then work on this. There must be suflicient cross 
bars to keep the ornament together, liemove the or n anient from 
the paper w.hen dry and repeat the lines in the back in order that 
the design will be the 'Same on either side. These decorations can 
also be inade on netting. Fix the decorations with some icing. 



, • Fig. IX.-— At A, B and C the icing is ‘fixed on to the cake. 

Ornaments can also be made with the writing tube oxer bottles or 
tumblers, which should first be brushed^ with butter. 


The decoration of w.edding cakes requires more time and 
attention than that of birthday or Xmas cakes, and to make a success 
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of ' cake decorations, requires timo, attention and a great deal of 
practice. 

To obtain a pretty effect we sboiild always choose delicate pastel 
shades on a beautiful white surface. 
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Worms in Sheep, Goats and Cattle: — 

lOoniinued from page 720. 

spoonfuls of water, so that a dessertspoonful shall contain ^ grain. 
Tilt the dog’s head backward, pull out the cheek on one side, pour 
in the medicine, to grain, according to the size of the dog (the 
dose for an adult fox-terrier is ^ grain and for a pointer, grain). 
The dog should be kept tied up until it has passed the tapeworms, 
which should thereupon he burnt. The dose usually acts within half 
an hour. . 

(2) The gid bladderwmrm (Mvlticeps) ‘(Fig. 9) grows as large 
as a hen’s egg and is a thin bladder containing a clear liquid and a 
numbei of tapeworm, heads. It occurs in the cranial cavity, usually 
at the back of the brain ; sometimes also in the spinal column in 
sheep, goats and cattle. When an animal becomes. infected, the young* 
worms enter the brain via the bloodstream and develop there. When 
a dog eats the hladderworm it becomes infected with tapeworni. . 

In the beginning the sheep does not show signs of infection. 
Later, after 5 to 7 months, when the bladdeiworni has grown large 
and presses on the brain, typical symptoms of the disease appear. 
The sheep holds its head upward and backward and stuDil)les in its 
walk.'. It usually ceases feeding and .mostly, dies wit,l:Lm. .a' few clays. 
The disease should not be confused with heart-yaiter, which shows 
'Similar symptoms but is accompanied by high temperatures. 

Remedial meanvres , — In tlie case of valuable sheep, an operation 
for the removal of the bladderworms could be Hone, but in most cases 
flic trouble and expense of an operation would not be justified. 
Infection can be prevented by treating, in the above-devseribed man- 
ner, the dogs carrying the tapeworm and by exterminating the jackal,. 
Since a period of 7 months may elapse from the time of infection 
unxi] the disease manifests itselfs, it is possihle that new cases may 
occur a few months after remedial measures have been taken. 

{%) EcMnococcnis bladderwonn (Fig*. 10) is also a large 
form of bladderworm of a tapeworm of dogs. The sheep is not the 
oiiJy animal infected but all other domestic animals and also hxmian 
beings. The bladderworms usually occur in the liver and lungs, but 
also in other parts of the body. In sheep and other animals, it occurs 
in the form of a large cyst and does not do much harm, but in the 
human being the cyst usually forms buds which in turn become cysts 
or bladders, so that in course of time a large and dangerous growth 
is caused by the parasite. 

The only important point in connection with this type of w 
infection in sheep is that dogs can become infected from them, and 
thus they also constitute a .source of infection for human beings. 
Tie bladderworms should, therefore, not be fed to dogs, which should 
be regularly treated as already descrihed, 

[In a following article the Round or Wireworms (Nematoda) 

, will be dealt with.], 
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Price Review for September 1944*^ 

Citrus and trojrical frvit—modsTa^^^^ offerings. — Fairly large 
(U)iisigniu,ents of oranges arrived on tlie markets and sold well as a 
result of a good deinund. Lemons and naartjies were offered in 
inoderate cpiantities, wliile grapefruit, wMcli were scarcer, enjoyed a 
brisk deinaud. Papaws in general were plentiful. Supplies of 
pa]>aws, liowever, decreased towards tke end of the month on the 
Jirbaiinesburg market, and i)rices increased. Avocados, gTaiiadillas, 
guavas and pineapplevS wei’e, in general, offered in small quantities. 
The demand for pineapples and graiiadillas in particular was good, 
and prices (exceptional] y higdi. On the Cape Town market, for 
instance, the price of pineapples increased from 8s. to 15s. 4d. per 
box, and from 4s. 5d. to 5vS. 9d. per dozen for ordinary qualities 
on the Johannesburg market. Mocierate quantities of apples sold at 
iruchanged prices as a result of an unsatisfactory demand. 

Tomatoes well supplied — prices somewhat lower.— Lm^ge sup-plies 
of tomatoes were offered during the past month on most markets. 
On the Johannesburg market the supply was good, especially during 
the first half of the inGnth, and prices were low. During the second 
half of the month supplies decreased, and fayourable prices ; were 
.realized. " 

sm alii prices higher,— himiiei quantities of 
'o,nions' were offered on most ;markets.. Average prices on all^ marketB,;'' 
showed a (nnsiderable incTease foif the^^ m (>oniparison with 

'those ,of ' the:' previous'. ":month.-;"':;On rthe,,:'Tohannesbuig;;''market, 'Tor' 
instance, locally produced onions increased in price from 14s. 2d. to 
23s. 3d, per bag of 120 lb, , while Cape onions increased from 21s. 
7d. to 27s. lOd. On the Durb niarket a firm demand was expe- 
rienced for gnod’ dr and prices as high as 33 b. lid. per 120 

lb. T)ag''were''''neal'rzed /during the ihird week. ', 


* All prices mentioned are averages. 
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S'm/dl iw/proveinemt in ihs potato positio7i,~—The position on the 
potato market improved somewhat mainly as a resnlt of an improve- 
ment in the supply. (For farther details see article in this issue). 

VegetaMes — moderately well supplied — In general, sufficient 
supplies of vegetables such as cabbages, cauliflower, carrots, green 
beans and pumpkins were received. The average monthly pricers 
obtained for most .kinds of vegetables on the markets were higher 
than during the previous month. Prices of cabbages, cauliflower and 
carrots increased considerably, especially on the 1) ii rl)an i ) i a r ket. 
Prices of green beans decreased as "a result of an increase in vSiipply, 
Green peas were scarce and prices advanced accordingly. 

Hay (mid forage mpplied in greater (puanAities, — The markets 
were well supplied with hay such as Cape lucerne, teft hay and oats. 
A strong demand for good qualities was experienced, whereas poor 
qualities sold less well. 

Smaller supplies of kaffirconi, drg beans and dry peas .—Him 
supply of kaffi.rcorn on the Johannesburg ma.t'kei was smaller tharj 
during the previous month, and prices showed a siiiall increase. On 
29 September, 1944, however, prices of kaffircorn were fixed. (For 
further particulars see announce.ment elsewhere in this issue). Tlie 
supply of dry beans and dry peas decreased and prices increased. 

Supplies of poultry (ind pijultry products uncli(.inge(L — The 
average prices for eggs during September showed practically no 
change as compared with those of the previous month. On the Gape 
Town market, however, prices for new-laid eggs decreased from 
12s.^ Od. per 100 to 10s. 8cL The supply of poultry was smaller 
during September than for Aiigust. Prices for turkeys advanced 
on all markets, whereas prices for fowls decreased. 


Index of Prices of Field Crops and Animal 

Products. 

A.S showE elsewhere m tliis issue, this index advanced from 163 
to 166 in September. 

The most important price chaug'es occurred in the following 
.gronps;— v 

(a) “ Hay ” which advanced from 147 to 160 mainly as a result 
of an increase in the prices of lucerne and teff hay.- 

{h)p Other held-crop products ” which advanced from 343 to 
393 mainly as a result of an increase in the prices of sweet potatoes 
and onions. 

(c) “ Slaughter stock ” which advanced from 170 to 175 as a 
result of the increase in the prices of mutton, lamb and goat’s meat, 

_(t7) “ Poultry and Poultry products ” which decreased from lOO*" 
to 154 as a result of a decrease in prices of eggs on the Gape Town, 
market, and of fowls on the Johannesburg, Cape To^n and Durban 
i;;^afkBtB,i. ,c''i' c 
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Potatoes and Groundnuts. 

Potatoes. Tlie supply position avS regards potatoes remains acute 
and althoiigli soinewliat larger ciuantities, particularly from tke 
Ti'aiisvaal lowyelcl, arrived on the markets during the past month 
(September), inaxiinum fixed prices were still maintained. 

Where previously a system of ratioaiiig to traders was introduced 
on most markets, further measures were adopted at a few of the larger 
('eiitres during the nionth by the Food Controller, who took over all 
potatoes arriving in those centres and distributed them direct to 
coirsiiiiiers at the niaximiim fixed prices of 4 pounds for Is. Id. This 
resulted in the available sujyplies being more evenly distrubuted 
amongst cofisumers. On account of this general scarcity of table 
potatoes, the danger exists that lowveld potatoes which are nonnally 
available for seed, will now all be disposed of as food. 

Idle Department of Agriculture and Forestry therefore took 
steps to inspect potatolands to determine which lands would 
be suitable for seed purposes. If these potatoes are allowed 
to mature, farmers will be able to sell tlieni at £2 per bag 
free^omrail. It is expected that, including the seed from the Pongola 
Settleinent, approximately 15,000 bags of vseed potatoes will be avab 
lable for planting in the western Transvaal and niiddleveld during 
December and January. Full particulars about this scheme are 
obtainable from the Director of Animal and Crop Production, Dnion 
Buildings, Pretoria. 

The inaxiniurn producer ks and consumer’s prices, viz. 33s 6d. 
and 3Ss. jier hag, respectively, which should have remained effective 
up to and including 21 October, 1944, will continue to apply until 
4 November, 1944. This extension has been granted because of the 
fact that the present lowveld potato crop is later than usual and 
farmers accordingly were inclined to start lifting before the potatoes 
were properly mature in order to take advantage of the favourable 
maximum prices which shotild only have been effective up to 21 
October, 1944. 

Chwmdnut seed . — In order to ensure an adequate supply of 
groundnuts for edible and manufacturing piiiq:)Oses, the Department 
of Agriculture and Forestry has again instituted a groundnut seed 
loan scheme. This year, however the scheme will he confined to 
those districts where groundnuts have been grown regularly and 
where an appreciable increase in production has taken place during 
the past, two years. 

For this purpose the Waterberg Landbouers Kooperatiewe Ver- 
eniging has been asked to ' prepare seed ^ at its Nylstroom and 
Potgietersrust depots . Only treated seed will be obtainable under 
the loan scheine, and at 87s. per 200 lb. 

Forms for this purpose are obtainable from the Magistrates in 
the districts concerned, or from the abovemen tioned co-operative 

, ..society.' '' ■■ v*: ; ' ' '''' 
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Agricultural Conditions in the Union 
during September 1944* 

Emnfall . — Good timely rains fell in nearly all ])arts of tlie 
eonntry, except parts of the lowYeld of Transvaal and parts of t!ie 
north-western Cape Province. Cold windy weather and untimely 
frost still occiirred. 

L’tn)estock.—^\\e condition of livestfonk was still exceptionally 
poor but an improvement was in prospect as .soon as pastures im- 
proved as a result of the rains. In the riorth-western Cape Province, 
however, droiigdity conditions continued. Except for blowfly in 
the Karroo and cases of ,red\yater and gallsickness in a few districts 
of fhe TranvSvaal and Katal, stock diseases on the whole were still 
quiet. 

WheaL — A gocd crop of wheat and other winter cereals is 
generalky^ expected in the western Cape Province. Prospec-ts in 
the (j.F.S., however, still remain unsatisfactory on aeeciuit of the 
damage done by wheat lice. In the Transvaal the early rains caused 
an iinprovement in. tlie general provspects of the wheat cro|u 
especially in the western Transvaal. 


As a result of r aims, farmers could start preparing their lands 
for the coining summer season. A'^egetables in general remained 
scarce, while untimely frosts and cold winds caiised considerahle 
damage to orchards. 


Price Control Measures. 


McLddvtdini pTices of used hmjs tncfeased anniniTiced iu 
GoDBrmnent Gazette Extraordinary of 16 September 1944 the 
maximum prices of used hags have been increased. This price in- 
crease represents an advance of about 30 per cent, on the old fixed 
nniximum prices.;."' 


for farini Initter fixed.-— As. announced in 
Govermnent Gazette Extmordmui^^ of 22 September 1944, a ntaxi- 
mum price of farm butter has been fixed, viz., Is. lid. per poiimb: 
This is the first time that a price control measure has been applied to 
farm butter. , ■ 


f urther vnerense in 2 ^^'odaioers' ' prices of slaufjlrler .s-hccp.— As 

Gazette Extraordinary^ 22 September 
1944, the producer's prices of mutton, lamb ancl goat’s meat ^h^^ 
been increased by another |d. per pound warm dressed weight as ' 
trom that date. This price increase was made possible by a further 
saving origunated by narrowing the profit margin of d^istrihutors. 
Uiis together wuth the Jd. per pound dressed weight granted on 
August 1944, therefore means an increase of 4d. per pound dressed 
, weight on producers’ prices. - r ^ ^ 

Details .concerning the amendmeht of wholesale prices of nuuii 
in controlled -.areas also appear in the Gon^ern merit Gazette Extra” 
of .22 September 1944.^ 
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M mum vdail prices oj meat in- rarul rreus. — As amioiiiU'ed 
iii^ the preTioiis , issue .of (.Vops and .Markets, ilie luaxiimiiii retail- 
prices o.i: .meat in lairal areas \rere decreased an S September 1944 
l)y 2d. per pomid' in tlie case of mutton and lainb, and Id, per pciiiid 
i'll tlie case of beef. These prices were, lioweTei', again revised ami 
increased by id. per pou'iid as from 22 Septemlier 1944 Uee' Gorenm- 
irient (jazvtfe Ecrtamtrnlinaiu) of 22 Septemficr 1.944). 

Fuiuitioii uf prices of Iriljircorn. — As a result of the exc'eptionally 
go<)(!_ kaffir(‘o:ni crops which were reaped during tlie present and tli'e 
previous season, [irices on the kaffircorn market began to show a 
falling tendency. vSince it was felt that prices of kaffircor.ii should not 
fall to a lower level than those of maize, it was decided to fix the 
producer’s price for Jcaffircorn at 16s. per hag. This prit^e will apply 
in respect of the grades E.l, K2 and K3. 

liy ineans of a Gevernment gaiarantee the Landlanilc is enalded 
io grant an advance of 16/- per bag to co-operative societies for 
these three grades. Througdi this measure it is lio'ped to give fiirtlier 
stabilization to the kaffircorn market. 

It is hoped that witli this .miniuium price to the producer, the 
jirice to^ th e con sinner will lie maintained at a reasonald e level. 

Should tills prove not to be the case in iiractiee, then the fixing 
of consiim.Pi:s’ prices will also he considered. (See Govemiiinent 
G(i::eUe EfptraordGuiri/ of 29 »Septemher 1944). 


Index of Prices of Field 'Crops and Animal Products. 
(Basic period 1936-37 to 1938-39=100.) 
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Poultry 

Products. 

m ' 

Com- 
, bine'd 
'.Index. 

wnBvm, 

19 

U 

2 

3 

84 

6 

17 

'6 

100", 

ldS8~S® 

02 

107 

oe 

89 

79 

102 

106 

92 

'", m 

1930-40. 

86 

107 

77 

06 

116 

105 

106 

89 

■ , 103 ■ 

1040-42 

100 

113 

100 

166 

102 

108 

110 

104 

,' 108 

1041-42 

121 

134 

143 

203 

102 

131 

134 

145 

„ 123 ' 

1042-43 

180 

140 

144 

169 

122 

147 

167 

',. 173 

146 

1048— , 

' JaoTOtry 

280 

• ' '162 

136 

116 

121 

138 

165 

159 

143 '"' 

February 

183 ' 

, 152 

183 

117 

122 

•138 

166 

108 . 

, 145 " 

March 

161 

162 

*145 

120 

122 

138 

150 

, 230 ' 

147" 

April. 

"my...,...,'..'.'. 

150 

162 

" ' 145, '■ 

143 

122 

138 

163 

270 

161', 

W9 ' 

, 152 , 

: ' 147 ' , 

168 

,122 ! 

■ 162 ' "' 

,i','" '165''' 

':83'7, . 

, 169':,: 

June.. '. . . 

160 . 

' 162 

160 

166 ' 

122 1 

162 

166 ' 1 

' ' 214 ' 

," ''162 '''' 

iw..'.. . . . 

170 

152 

178 

187 

‘ ' , ' 12-2 ' 

176 

^ 182 " 

' 195 ' 

I '",'156 '"' 

AtiOTst. . . ..... 

170 

■ ' 152 

170 

181 

122 

181 

' 184 

: ,182,'' 

1 ■ 156' 

'September. .... 

160'-'. 

' 152 

186 

184 

122 

181' 

201 

180 'i 

i',,' 158 

October 

169. 

" 152 ' ' ' 

m 

180. 

■ 122 " 

181 

' 108.,,' 

160 ' 

,' '157'. ,' 

: '''November,...'. 

" 160' 

' ''' 183','' 

127 

208 

122 

144 

"' 107 ' 

'''171" 

! '.ISO' 

'' "December...... 

.1.69''' " 

" ''183 " '1 

, /124 , 

204 

122 

, 144 , 

,',,104 

''SO.O ' 

'"''160'; 

■'1044r-/'' ' ' 

' ' jrahoary.. 

168 

183 ' 

' '187' 

170 

'' 122' 

144 

183' ' 

!: ■ .215 ' "" 

''"168',',,' 

February. ..... 

168 

183 

134' ' 

188 

122 

,144' 

i 176 

1 '''236'''" 

" ,'168 ', 

.'.'/March.... 

167 

'' 183","' 

' '124 ■ 

170 

'v.'m'''''' 

i. ' . 144' 


"240 

, 167"', 

April..,. 

'. 167..'' 

183 

182 

262 

m 

"'144' 

j ', '' 170 " 

279 ' 

,',' " 162' 

" May;.., 

188 

188 

158 

280 

m 

160 

1" ' ',166' ' 

," '273,'" 

■"',',''167 ' 

'■ "jiin©.'.' 

''.'."182 

', 183" '" 

170 

315 

■ ' ''122' ' 

160 

i" ' 161 ," 

'"256 ''' 

'166'" 

'.'' ''Jtily.........'..' 

182 

183 

' ,'„147/ 

317 

: 122', ' "' 

195 

'"'"163"' 

'187 ' 

', 163,',.'' 

. August.. . . ...: 

■ '.182. ' , 

183 

, ,1'4'7 '■ ■■ 

343 

122 

195 

'' ''"'170' : 

160 

''163'";' 

.' ■' September. . .. ; 

','182.'"' 

' '1,.83 '' '" 

' m 

•m 

' 122 

195 

L 175' ' 

. ' 15,4' ' , 

"'1'66''''', 


im) Hais© a]a,d^li»fflrcom. 
m ' oata, .ryd. 
iaotyiii# .lUMi: t©ff' hay.: 


(4) rotatoe*,' »we6t*potatoe», ■, '(/). Butteifat, chew© ,, .mill: ■■ v 
ooiohs 9M. Med heaat. ' ‘ ^ ^ wadewBg milk. 

($) Wool mohair, hidei aad skiM. 'Oatttocaheep.'.aad.'.pigs. 

(A) »©wls^'tiirl»yiv'':®ad 
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Average Prices of Potatoes (per 150 lb*) on Municipal Markets* 


SSiSON 
(1st July to 
SOth June). 

Johannesburg. 

", Durban. 

Pretoria. 

Cap® Town. 

Transvaal. 

N.M. Grade I. 

Natal. , 

0,F.8. 

TranS“ 

rml. 

Cape. 

No. 

1. 

No. 

2. ’• 1 

No. 2. 

No, 

3. 

No. 1. 

No. 

1. 

No. 

1. 

No. 

1. 

No. 

*. 


s. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

B. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 



6 

0 

6 

2 

8 10 

8 

1 

8 

10 

8 

4 

6 

9 

8 

2 

6 

2 

1039-40 

6 

7 

, 6 

7 

8 

8 

8 

2 

9 

10 

8 

9 

6 

8 

0 

0 

7 

4 

1940-41 

14 

3 

13 

4. 

18 

0 

18 

5 

16 

10 

17 

1 

14 

7 

15 

7 

13 

11 

1041-42 

10 

3 

18 

7 

34 

0 

25 

4 

23 

3 

21 

1) 

19 

0 

20 

1 

17 

S 

1042-43 ... 

13 

7 

12 

6 

15 

8 

15 

11 

16 

9 

17 

8 

15 

3 

15 

0 

11 

10 

1043— 



















January 

7 

9 

’ , 6 

S 

10 

0 

10 

8 

14 

2^ 

_ 


8 

5 

10 

9 

7 

1 

, February 

8 

3 

7 

2 

11 

8 

11 

6 

13 

7 

13 

1 

10 

0 

8 

4 

e 

2 

Marcb 

8 

10 

8 

5 

13 

1 

12 

7 

13 

0 

IS 

8 

11 

1 

8 

4 

« 

ft 

■' April 

11 

5 

11 

1 

15 

8 

15 

0 

14 

7 

15 

10 

13 

7 

13 

0 

10 

5 

May 

12 

6 

12 

2 

15 

11 

15 

5 

16 

3 

16 

2 

13 

1.1 

16 

6 

11 

7 

June 

12 

11 

14 

1 

10 

9 

19 

0 

17 

9 

16 

4 

18 

4 

14 

6 

11 

10 

• July.... 

16 

4 

15 

11 

21 

5 

21 

4 

18 

10 

18 

2 

18 

9 

18 

1 

14 

^6 

August 

13 

& 

12 

5 , 

21 

3 

21 

7 

16 

3 

16 

2 

17 

3 

19 

0 

14 

& 

September 

10 

5 

11 

3 

19 

3 

19 

10 

17 

11 

15 

3 

18 

U 

20 

0 

15 

0 

October 

10 

10 

10 

11 

18 

10 

18 

1 

18 

10 

14 

8 

18 

4 

21 

3 

15 

0 

November 

17 

3 

15 

10 

22 

10 

22 

4 

23 

10 

18 

3 

18 

7 

17 

2 

n 

10 

December 

18 

7 

15 

11 

21 

4 

21 

1 

25 

11 

15 

, 8 

18 

8 

18 

S 

14 

0 

1944— 



















January.. 

IS 

11 

11 

4 

10 

11 

16 

7 

22 

9 

20 

3 

17 

4 

‘ 17 

6 

1% 11 

February. 

13 

8 

11 

4 

17 

11 

18 

1 

24 

10 

25 

0 

18 

0 

18 

11 

15 

11 

March... .. .... 

14 

4 

IS 

4 ' 

t 17 

9 

17 

11 

19 

10 

19 

7 

10 

6 

14 

10 

U 

6 

April 

23 

1 

21 

11 

i 30 

2 

30 

4 

29 

9 

25 

11 

26 

4 

80 

2 

24 

0 

May... 

27 

10 

26 

7 

i 30 

7 

29 

0 

29 

4 

28 

10 

29 

2 

28 

10 

20 

8 

June 

29 

8 

27 

8 


- 

■ _ 

- 

30 

0 

29 

11 

29 

7 

29 

8 

28 

4 

July... 

80 

0 




- 

■ „ 


29 

6 

20 


28 

S 

30 

0 

so 

0 

' August 

33 

1 

- 

- 

j , — 


- 

30 

0 

82 

7 

35 

3 

30 

9 

82 

3 

'Septeinber 

3(‘) 

5, 

' 




i 



.... 



30 

0 



... 

“ 


Average Prices of Lucerne, Tefi, KafEtcorn and Dry Beam* 


SiSASON 

AK» 

Month (5). 

Luokenk (per 100 lb.). 

Teff 
Johan- 
nesburg 
(flf) 100 lb. 

Kawiieciorn in 
ba|!8 (200 lb.). 

DRY BlUNS (200 lb.), 
bags. 

Johannesburg (a), 

Cape 

Town 

1st 

grade. 

F.o-r. ProducerB* 
Stations. 

Johannesburg (a). 

Cape, 

Trans- 

vaal. 


Kl. 

112. 

Speckled 

Sugar. 

Cow- 

peas. 

Kid- 

ney, 

■ ■ I 

8. d. 

8. d. 

B, d, 

8. d. 

8. d. 

8. d. 

a. d. 

8. 

d. 

a. d. 

1938-89... ■ 

3 U) 

3 1 

4 0 

2 7 

13 1 

12 9 

*■"26 0 

16 

9 

24 2 

1939-40.. 

3 0 

2 5 

S 4 

2 6 

8 8 

9 4 

21 11 

13 11 

21 '2 

1940-41.. 

4 2 

,3 ,5 

4 3. 

3 3 

15 0 

17 0 

30 0 

16 

S 

27 11 

1941-42 

5 7 

' 5 2 

5 8 

4 7 

18 10 

10 6 

32 10 

19 

'8 

28 .3 

1942-43 V. . . 

■ 6 ' 5 

0 0 

. 7 4 

5 6 

24 10 

24 10 

34 0 

25 

8 

. 24 2' 

1043—' 

; ' 










January, ...... 

6 0 

' 4, 5 

7 3 

5 5 

27 8 

27 '3 

33 7 

21 

4 

21" 1 

February 

6 0 

6 0 

7 Z 

6 0 

84 2 

34 2 

30 1 

22 

8 

23 3 

March,. 

5 6 

6 3 

7 3 

5 4 

29 0 

29 6 

84 ,"8 

20 

3' 

27" 1 

AprH..... 

6 0 


7 6 

5 3 

21 7 

21 9 

35' 7, 

27 

1 

24, 10' 

May...;:..' 

, 6' '7, 

.r-,- ' 

7 5 

5 4 

21 8 

21 8 

41 6 

28 

3 

"28" 0 

June.. 

■ 0 ■ 7 

6 9 

7 ^ 5 

5 6 

21 4 

22 1 

'42' 1 

28 

7 

20 3 


; 6 11"'' 

6 6 

7 9 

B 8 

24 6 

25 6 

'46; 9, 

29 

9 

■ 31 10, 

August. , , . , . 

7""0/" 


7 9 

5 8 

24 7 

25 0 

53, 1,1, .' 

33 

0 

'■32 , 4 

September . .... 

■ 7 4 

0 8 

-f 9 ■■ 

5 7 

23 , 8 

24 ■ '4 : 

'" "55" "'6 

34" 

0 

'"34 

October 


■B 7.. 

-7: 4 

B 6 

22 9 

23'. 9"" 

64 -7 

33 

'8 

, 82 11 

' November". 

4 9 

A 7 

0 9 

4 11 

21 9 

' 22 0 

'58, ,1 " 

"34 

5 

35 7, 

December 

i 6 

' '4' ' 2 

0 9 

.5 4 

21 S 

21,8" 

59, 10,"",' 

;."31, 

6 

"32„,',5 

1944— 











January 

6 0 

" 3' 1 

7 0 

5 10 

20 3 

20 6 

02 ' A 

25 

11 

"' .36 ,'2 

February 

5 2 

S 8 

7 0 

■4 5 

18 10 

19 t 

m 1 

2,0 

4 

soil ■ 

search 

4 11 

E 8 

7 8 

8. 8 

17 9 

18 0 

',02 ' 0 

'"35 

8 

8® ,"""6, 


5 3 

4 6 

7 2 

3 9 

17 9 

17 7 

„ ,71, ""6'' 

88 

9 

■44 0 


. 'O 4 

3 9 

7 3 

■ 4: A- 

,18 0 

18 6 

„ 71 8 

'■'87,11"' 

", ■54' "5' 

June 

6 9 

5' ..6 

7 5 

4 11 

16 10 

16 3.0 

96 1 

■""42 

■'{)■ ', 

"" IS 10 

July 

6 9 

4 11 

7 6 

4 7 

16 2 

16 2 

■"''92 '3,' 

■" ■■ 42'' 

0 

' "' 64 %■ ■" 

August., ...... 

5 10 

4 10 

: '7..^' 7 

4 3 

15*2 

15 2 ', 

88 10 

',' 38 

5 

""'"„76,'''"8 

September 

6 3 

4 2 

0 0 

6f 0 

15 5 

15 :B: ■" 

071,0' "' 

"'U 

-> 

, 78,,' 5 


0) tor ICaffiToora, 1 Jmtntl May 


■ I>ry Beans, 1 April-3i Hawli' 



Crops akd Markets. 


Average Prices of Onions and Sweet Potatoes on Municipal Markets. 


Sbasou 
( ist July to 
SOth June). 

Onioks (120 Ib.). 

Sweet Potatoes, 

(120 lb.). 

Johannesburg. 

Cape 

Town. 

Pretoria. 

Durban. 

Trans- 

vaal 

Cape. 

Cape. 

Cape. 

Local 

Cape.. 

Johan- 

burg. 

Table. 

Durban. 

Cape 

■Toyra, 

, 

8. 

d. 

8. d. 

s. d. 

s. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

B. 

4. 

s. 

d. 

s. d.. 

1038-S9 

8 

3 

8 10 

7 4 

7 10 

8 

6 

9 

S 

5 


4 

S 

5 3 

1939-40...' 

6 

3 

9 10 

7 3 

9 11 

9 

8 

10 

5 

5 


5 

9 

5 0 

1940-41 

12 

6 

12 3 

9 10 

11 

11 

11 

2 

12 

7 

7 

3 

6 

4 

5 -5 

1941-42 

10 

5 

13 11 

10 4 

13 10 

13 

0 

14 

3 

9 

10 

7 

1 

8 4' 

1942-43 

13 

8 

14 0 

12 6 

14 

7 

12 

9 

15 

5 

9 

8 

-8 

1 

,8 - 5' 

1943— 
















January 

8 

5 

'9 4 

7 .8 

9 

6 

8 

1 

11 

5 

10 

2 

7 

6 

10 4 

February 

7 

10 

10 9 

7 3 

11 

3 

5 

1- 

12 

4 

12 

0 

9 

2 , 

9 4 

March. 

S 

1 

11 0 

8 7 

12 

2 

8 

5 

10 

3 

9 

6 

9 

10 

8 8 

April 

11 

6 

12 10 

9 10 

13 

0 

9 

4 

14 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

7 1 

May 

16 

4 

15 8 

13 2 

17 

3 

15 

6 

18 

2 

8 

0 

7 

6 

7 11 

June. 

17 

3 

17 4 

15 3 

18 

1 

12 

0 

18 

9 

8 

5 

8 

6 

9 2 

July 

17 

9 

20 2 

16 5 

19 

3 

20 

7 

23 

1 

7 

11 

8 

0 

8 6 

August 

17 

8 

23 3 

21 4 

27 

9 

21 

4 

23 

0 

9 

3 

10 

0 

12 4 

September .... 

26 

6 

26 8 

24 9 

26 

8 

26 

4 

28 

6 

11 

4 

10 

3 

12 7 

October 

19 

4 

23 10 

24 5 

21 

4 

34 

5 

30 

0 

13 

2 

11 

3 

11 0 

November 

16 

6 

— 

19 7 

— 

- 

22 

9 

25 

1 

13 

5 

11 

11 

10 8 

December.. . . . . 

■ 

12 11 

13 10 

9 3 

15 

1 

18 

6 

16 

6 


0 

10 

5 

9 @ 

1944— 
















January 

11 

3 

10 9 

8 8 

12 

3 

9 

6 

11 

.7 

14 

2 

9 

4 ’ 

11 10 

February 

12 

7 

14 0 

7 10 

11 

7 

12 

9 

13 

9 

15 

8 

10 10 

1 11 6 

March.. 

14 

4 

14 10 

11 1 

15 

0 

13 

5 

1 15 

1 

12 

11 

8 

6 

: 10 10 

April... 

16 

6 

16 11 

13 7 

17 

0 

14 

0 

j 18 

2 

12 

6 

' 8 

8 

; 9 8 

May 

17 

2 

19 10 

15 6 

19 

7 

20 

3 

21 

7 

12 

3 

13 

5 

i 9 6 

June 

26 

1 

21 11 

18 a 

23 

2 

22 

2 

22 11 

16 

2 

U 

9 

! 11 1 

July... 

14 

9 

21 6 

18 6 

21 

2 

24 

5 

23 11 

16 

10 

12 

4 

1 11 2 

.'lugiist 

14 

2 

21. 7 

17 11 

22 

8 

23 

7 

23 

5 

20 

8 

22 

3 

1,8 10 

SeptemlMir 

23 

3 

27 10 

22 0 

26 

7 

27 

8 

26 


20 

4 

29 

2 

j 23 6 

1 


Average Prices of Cabbages, Cauliflower and" Tomatoes on Municipal 

Markets* 


'■ SmsoN 
(Ist July to 

Cabbages (Bag), (a) 

OATOnrLOWEK (Bag), (a) 

Tomatoes (Trays 16 lb.). 


Johan- 

nesburg, 





Johan- 

nesburg. 

Cape 

Town. 



Johannesburg. 



80th June). 

i^ape 

Town. 

Durban. 

Durban. 

N.M. 
No. 1. 

Other. 

Cape -; 
Town. 

Durban. 


s. d. 

8.*' 

d. 

8, 

d. 

s. d. 

E. d. 

8. d. 

s. d. 

8. d. 

.d. 

s. 

d. 

1938-89 

3 10 

8 

0 

3 10 

3 0 

1 8 

3 5 

2 2 

1 3 

1 8 

0 10 

1940-41. 

5 10 

4 

8 

7 

1 

3 11 

4 3 

5 3 

2 7 

1 6 

2 1 

1 

2 

1941-42 

8 10 

5 

5 

11 

5 

5 9 

5 7 

7 11 

3 1 

1 9 

2, 3 

1 

6 

1942-43 

5 6 

5 

11 

9 

1 

5 0 

5 9 

7 6 

3 4 

1 10 

2 1 

2 

7 

1943— 

January. ■ 

5 1 

9 

0 

12 

6 


' 


4 11 

2 4 ■' 

2 6 

2 

8 

'■ Febru,ary 

6 4 

10 

2, 

16 

2 

6 7 

5 8 

— 

5 '5 

2 7 

1 8 

2 

11 

.March.... 

' "5 6 

9 

6 

8 

6 

6 6 

5 11 

— 

3 11 

1 9 

1 10 

2 

7 :-' 

May. 

'4' 1 ' 

9 

5 

8 

1 

3 2 

6 1 

7 4 

3 4 

,1 7 

2 2 

,3' 

1' 

4 5 

"-6 

0 

7 

9 

8 10 

6 0 

7 0 

4 10 

^ '? 

2 3 

■'2 

6 

June 

7 6 

6 

6 

12' 

8 

8 7 

6 1 

11 n 

7 2 

3 8 

4 0 

3 

6' 

" July. 

10 4 

6 

7 

11 

1 

8 6 

5 3 

11 0 

7 11 

4 6 

3 10 

2 

'1 

'.'August.. 

12 4' 

6 

8 

11 

6 

7 1 

5 5 

10 8 

7 11 

4 8 

4 '9 

-, 2 

8' 

.September. .... 

17 0 

6 

8 

11 

8 

14 6 

6 8 

13 5 

8' 5 ^ 

4 3 

4- 6 

2 

,'6 

October........ 

7 10 

8 

0 

11 

4 

8 10 

6 5 

6 2 

8 3 

4 2 

4' 4 

! 

3 

November, .... 

10 6 

. 5 

7 

14 11 

12 7 

6 0 

3 9 

4 0 

2 0 

2 1-0 

1 

1' ,- 

December....... 

9 '8, 

• 4- 

0 

8 

7 

'7' 4 .. 

6 10 

— 

4 2' 

1 7 

' -3: 2, 

1 

'8' - 

-.1944— , 

January. . ■ 

: 6 6 

6 

2 

14 

6 

,'5 '4.'.- 

-"2' 6:-,| 


4 3 

1 6 

2 '2' 

I 

-■2. '- 

February 

7, 6 

-7' 

8 

22 

2- 

6 8 

■ , 

— , 

4 '7 

1 9 

' 2- 9 

2 

3 

.'March 

-13 -4, 

10 

6 

-25 

7 

10 4 

8 11 

15 6 

6 8 

3 S 

'2 5 

1 2 

5, 

April. 

11 "8 

10 11 

22, 

8 

9 1 

■■ 8 ' 5 . i 

12 2 

5 11 

2 10 

3' 1 

!- ,2 

'4' 

May 

11 11 

7 10 

18 

0 

10 5 

8 2 

13 10 

5 6 

2 10 

3 '8 

2, 

5 

Jui^.,. 

12 2 ' 

8 

9 

12 

0 

11 10 

10 2 

11 11 

4 10 

2 6 

„ '4 , 0 

1 

8"-,' 

July...'..l . . 

'9 10 

8 10 

8 

5:, 

7 8 

7 2 

' 7 2 

- 4 7,- 

-'-2',' 4' -■ 

■,2 10- 

" 1 

0 

.August 

8 11 

6 

7 ' 

7 

1 

5 1 

6 2 

7- 1 

3 5 

1 - J ■ „' 

-2-,-- '4-'', 

-'X 

1 

-5,-, 

September. .... 

12 11 , 

8, 

1 

14 

1 ' " 

1 

14 4 

6 6 

18 11 , 

^■'■3 "3 

1' 8 " 

2.'; S' 



(a) ■ Weights' of bap vary, but on 'the average are approximately aa follows- : --For cabbages—Johannesbiirg, 105',lb.' 
Cape Town 105 lb., and Durban 90 lb. For cauliflower— Johannesburg 100 Jb., Cape Town 66 lb., and 
Durban 85 lb. 
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Average Prices of Eggs aad Poultry on Municipal Markets. 


SIASOS 
(1st July to 
SOib Jime), 

EGGS. 

PoTOS (Live, each). 

TlTKnYB ( 

Johannes- 

bergs 

New- 

laid. 

Fer 

Bozen. 

Dm'ban, 

New- 

laid. 

Per 

Dozen. 

Cape 

Town, 

Per 

100. 

Johannes- 

burg. 

Durban. 

Gape 

To'wii, 

Johannes* 

burg. 

Dur 


a. d. 

s. 

d. 

8. d. 

8. d. 

H. d. 

«. d. 

8. d. 

8. 


1 0 

I 

1 

7 11 

2 6 

2 4 

2 7' 

10 7 

12 

»8fl~40. 

0 11 

1 

3 

7 4 

2 6 

2 5 

2 f) 

10 2 

12 

1940-41 

1 1 

1 

3 

8 S 

2 11 

2 10 

3 0 

8 6 

1:2 

lMl-42 

1 6 

1 

0 

10 7 

8 5 

S 4 

3 7 

12 10 

16 

1942-48 

1 10 

2 

0 

13 5 

4 6 

4 2 

4 S 

16 3 

16 

1943— 










January 

1 8 

2 

'2 

13 11 

S 10 

8 9 

4 a 

17 11, 

15 

February 

, 2 S 

2 

7 

16 7 

3 8 

4 1 

' 1 10 

18 5 

1« 

March i 

' 2 0 

$ 

2' 

19 4 

3 10 

4 3 

' 4 4 

13 11 

11 

.April' 

3 8 

3 11 

24 8 

4 2 

4 a 

4 3 

It a 

14 

May 

S 10 

4 10 

29 2 

4 11 

4 11 

4 2 

14 8 

15 

June. 

2 S 

2 

0 

18 7 

$ @ 

4 8 

4 10 

17 2 

17 

July 

1 0 i 

2 

0 

16 t 

• 6 4 

5 6 

6 6 

i 17 6 

19 

August 

' 1 8 

1 

0 

11 5 

6 4 

5 6 

6 11 

j 17 1 

20 

September 

1 7 

'1 

9 

11 8 

6 7 

5 6 , 

7 4 

17 6 

i 23 

October........ 

1 5 : 

1 

8 

•11 7 ■ 

7 1 

5 10 

7,3 

18 ,7 i 

1 25 

NoYember ■ 

1 8 ' 

1 

9 

11 8 

6 11 

6 1 

® 8 

1 20 11 

25 

December...... 

2 :i .| 

2 

2 

14 7 

5 4 

6 0 

6 0 

:■ 21 11 

24 

1944— 










.January........ 

',2 4 1 

2 

4 

!7 3 

4 7 

4 10 

6 0 

16 10 

19 

February, , . . ; . 

2 7 i 

,2 

0 ' 

19 2' 

4 Z 

4 10 

4 4 

14 9 

20 

Marcia. 

2 10 i 

2 

9 

19 10 

4 1 

4 11 ■ j 

4 7 

1® 5 

18 

April 

3 2' 

8 

5 

24 5. 

* 4 2 

5 8 1 

4 1 

15 0 

17 

iM'ay.. ........ . 

3 2 

3 

0 

i 24 9 

5 0 

5 6 

4 2 

13 8 

15 

June, 

3 0 

Hi 

3 

1 20 1 ■ 

.5 7 

5 7 

■ ft 1 

14 10 

10 

July 

1 0 

2 

1 

i 16 8 

5 11 

5 9 

6 4 

16 2 

15 

August, , . ' 

1 4" 

1 

4 

12 10 

6 1 

f> ‘9 

fl 9 

19 3 

20 

'September....'. 

i 1 4: 

'1 

5 

10 S 

5 5 

.1 .10 

ft -1 

2.1. 11, 

20 


Gape 
Town . 


s. d. 

io z 

9 S 

i s 

1,4 i 
1& 0 


is 

, 1,4 


11, (I 
U I 
,11 i 
U 6 
18 10 
20 10 
1,7' 0 
1® t 

,m I 


111 11 
12 1 , 0 * 
la 4- 

18 a 
18 11 
18 '0 
,1,0 4 
10 1 
21 I 


Prices of Avocados, and Papaws on Municipal Miirkets. 




Avocados (Per Tray) 

(«) 






PA,1‘AWB. (5) 





Srason. 





Johanneaburg. 

Cape 




l*or<- 

',Bi,oonD* 

Capo 

Town. 

Durluin. 

Ordi- 

nary. 

N.M.. 

Town 

Std. 

Box. 

Durban, 

Tray. 

Ordi. 

nary 

Std. 

Bo:X,, 

1 std. 
Box. 

' both 
Std. 

fwiiiHn 

,Std. 

Bo'X., 


8. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s.. 

d. 

• s. 

d. 

a. 

d. 

■ ■■8. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

,8. 

d. 

B, 

d, 

‘ H. 

d. 

1938-39 

1 

(i 

0 

ll 

1 

3 

1 

11 

2 

0 

0 

10 

1 

'7' 

■'^T 

0 

2 

0 

1 

a 

1939-40 

'2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

9 

2 

11 

2 

3 

0 

10 

1 

4 

'i 

9 

1 

'll 

3 

1 

6 

1940-41.,.'.'.''.,.. 

1 

10 

0 

10 

1 

5 


4 

2 

1 

1 

1 ■' 

1 

9 


2 '" 

0 

1 

9 

19,41-42.-."....... 

2 

4 

1 

7 

' • 2 

1 

3 

4 

« 

5 

0 

10 

1 

10 

2 

i 

1 

"11, 

n 

0 

1942-43.'..'....'. 

3 

1 

1 

s. 

2 10 

4 

3 

3 

2 

1 

2' • 

2 

'1 

■ 2 

7 


2' 

2 

0 

'1943—:-' 





















January. : 

4 

3' 


- 

3 

9 

0 

4' 

' 2- 

■ 8 

1 

8 

0 

0 

'„a 

9 

3 

",'1', 

'' 1. 

a 

February. 

' 2 

3 

',» 


2 

a . 

5 

8 

2 

6 

1 

9 

' 3 

0 

,'4 

11. 

0 

'4 

»,» 

6 

', 'March, ... . 

2 

.1 

1 

1 

.> 

7 ' 

3 

• 7 

'2 

11 

1 

',9,' 

:''3' 

9 

3 

'5 

2 

4 

10 

‘ 2 

'11,,' 

April 

,2 

3 

0 

10 : 


6 

3 

9 


• 2 

1 

10 

3 

',' 4 

4 


0 

" 'J' 

'6 

May...... -' 

2, 

'5 

1 

5' 

■ «>, 

0 

3 

9 

3 

11 

1 

'6.' 

, 2 11 

4 , 

1 

3 

3 


9 

June 

'■ 2, 

9 

'"1. 

5, 

2 

9 

4 

8 

„ rs 

0, 

1 

9 

' 2 

0 

,3 

9 

3 

If 

'2 

5 

July 

- 3 

6 

, 2 

4 

,"3 

,3' 

4 

'O 

2 

11 

1 

8 

2 

'4 

3 

2 

3 

0 

2 

9 

4' 

August 

4 

,'8 

■B" 

2 

',.:4' 

0 

5 

5 

, 2 

9 

.'■f 

6 

' 2 

1,'-" 

a 

4 

2 

10 

2 

September 

5' 

0 

' '.3'' 

7 

5 

9' ' 

'O' 

7 

3 

1 

1 

9 

'2 

4 

3 

3 

3 

ft 

i 

0 

October j 

5" 

'"2' ' 

2' 

9 

, 5 

6 

5 

n 

■,3- 

9 

1 

■3' 

■ 2, 

ft 

3 

0 

3 

3 

'i " 

3 

0" 

Noveitiher ! 

'"7 

1 

" "'"'B 

10 

'"4- 

11 

4.' 

a 

a 

'-5. 

1, 

2 

1, 

11 , 

0 

s 

''8' 

2 

'■2 

December. . .... 


8 

,' ,'4' 

6 

"4 


4 



11 

i 

'2 ' 

' '2, 

'3 

3 

3 

3 


, 2 

7 ■' 

1944— 





















January 

,'"'5 

0 


0 

'' ,4, 

8 ■ 

6 

8 

3 

4' ■ 

'v 1 ■ 

1 


1 

''■ 3 

"1 

,' '"2 

8 

: ' 0 

'7 

February 

2 

,'5,-'l 

1 

',7 ," 

3 

1, •' 

4 

0 

cl' 

1:0 

!■ 2 

,:4' 

' '4 

11 

, 6 

'1 

■If'' 


2 10 

'.M'arch.'.,-. ' 

2 -' 

','5 ' 

'■ 1 '" 

8 

,'0', 

9 

:• 4 ■ 

6 

■ ,5. 

.'4 ■ 

1 : 

9 

6 

3 

7 

" 

'"a 

10' 

April 

'2 

7, 

1 

0 

,2' 

9 

\"i' 

3 

"■.,,4" 

9 

"1" 

■•4'"'', 

'4 

7 , 

5'' 

,'2' 

4 

9 

4 

'B" ■' 

May 

3 

0 

"1: 

'".r •: 

a 

'8',' 

5, 

1 

: 3" 

■ 7 ,-' 

1 

9 

8 

5' 

■ 4' 

4 

: 4 

'■4 

'8 

B 

, ,, -June,'.. 

6 

5, 

'' ',1' 

10 

5 

8 

6 

11 

3 

If 

',1'. 

1 

2 10 

3 , 

8 

' 3 

0 

' 

3" 

July 

4 

10 


0 

6 

'4 

6 

1 

■ 2'..' 

6 

1 

'6 

8 

3 

4'' 

,4 

2 

,' 3 

7' 

'■"S.fL' '■ 

August 

7 

9 

0 

-2 '• 

6 

11 

■2 

io 

1 

7 ' 

3 

''4 ", 

'4 

ft 

■3 

'3 

'0 ' 

September 

') 


2, 

0 


•'"•■■7 • „■ 

■,".6' 

3 

^ "4- 

0 

1' 

0 

2 

If 


0 

"3 

■, 2 " 


■2' 


(a) Seasoa ist Jaauary b 31st Beceiaber; 

(b) Season 1 at April to 3 1st Marcia. 

G.P.-S. 637 &-inW- 6 -m , 
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iJmk'nnht'r 


The Lament of a Soil Particle* 

J* W* Clegliome, Senior Soil Erosion Engiiicetj Division of Soil and 

Veld Conservation* 

W E soil particles, like Immans, must pay rent, and, in the event 
of failure to meet our liabilities, ejection occurs, followed by 
death form exposure. As tenants, we have a pleasant existence. How 
safe and sheltered we are domiciled where 'we belong. VVe and our 
liOvsts“™-tiie sand graiiis around which we are clustered--""'"have a e()iiiplete 
iiiiderstandiiig, our only desire being to assist Nature by the addition 
of our quota to that' wonderful power which not only creates, but 
axlso regulates the material world. 

To' achieve this object,, our homes have been founded i,n and on 
the soil surfeqe; the walls and roof-coverings of these homes are 
constructed of "grass,, while , humus* in the form of decaying^ grass 
jirovides the floor-coverings.. We occupy these strange dwelling as 
very peculiar 'tenants. Eor instance, the , roofs and walls of our 
homes demand continuous attention and repair to enal)le ff'ieni to 
leak as xinifoiinly and as gradually as possible, while v'c, to l>e 
tlioroughlj' efiicient, must reside unxler'the floor-coveri.tig’ — t,l,ie <‘ar])et 
of hiiinus. To create such living conditions unaided is impossible. 
Fortunately, success in. this direction can be achieved Ivy co-operation,, ' 
•i.e. w-e co-operate with, the water and grass, and. Nature ),.}lesses this 
■,,soil-'water-grass trinity. 

We soil-particle tenants pay rent for this housing, l,iov\''ever, i,n 
the, form of conserved Avater for the provision of the iiecesstiry sus- 
tenance for the mai,ntainanco of the walls, roo.i:s and fl,oors of our 
houses by pro.moting the vigorous growth of tlie grass, omvla ndlorcL 
The grass in return, like a good landlord, provides id.eal l:ioiisi.ng 
conditions : it keeps our domiciles in sucli a pet'fect slate O'f rei'iair 
that the ' force of the ■ raindrops is dissipated, , by ,t,he i.nl:er|)()sit:ion 
of, the grass, to such an -extent that' .the. wate,r falls gc;nitly on. the 
humus carpet under which w^'e -reside. Tlie beiieiicence o.t our la.,r'ul].ord 
does-' not end there: he is ca).ntinually. repleiiishirig the humus carpel 
. to reduce still further the power of the -raindrops, so. tliat the rai.nwuter 
reaches ns:..slovyIy and gently as if- it were ,;soaki',iig through blotting 
paper. ' -'Tinie'' 'is thus allowed to enable -us -to -store; it in multitude' 
of minute natural underground dams. 

'.As'-^ a- resnlt of this ' good' treatme'nt we feel -that - an . increased 
-rental, is juvst,yaiid we gladly pay by conserving ' rainwater Avhere 
.it falls, so that, it is- constantly- available for' use by the grass as,' 
.-required. This; perfect -co-operation completes the cycles and' as a 
'result.: the members ■ .of this co-operative tri'nity are.- in complete har- 
mony with Nature.,'-, a.iid'. are .enabled to mai:r.itai:n i:na:n-'.a'nd i:n.' 

'health', happiness - and contentment.'. - ^ 

But • * 

Mwiif with his incorrect farmingv'metliods, -.'ina-kes' 'it inipossihle 
for the cycle to repeat itself in 'tiie.sam'e ord.er, and' with t'he""nece.saa'ry.' 
intensity. The result is that the power of the cycle is ('onstaiitly 
being reduced with such ever-increasing; rapidity "tbat .it-s destr.ii,ctio:!i" 
is inevitable. 

And how Joes man interfere witli^ this "vital cycle'?' The majority 
of farmers, quite unintentionally, due to lack of kBOwledge, 
other reasons, conduct their graizing operations in sucdi a nuuuicr 
that initially our landlord, the grass, deteriorates "slowly, '.ancl :fi:nally 
an astonishing rate until complete : denudation results, and wc 

md;'tb|ally 'Unprotected^.; ,- 

‘ - i4-2 ' i hnit'il on THl, 
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Editorial 


Are Fertilizers a Dauger ? 

1:1]{CE.N'I’;ly Giere lias appeared in onr agrienltiiral iiress (ioiisi'derable 
correspoTideiice ^ warning' fanners against tlie coiitiiiiied application 
of niinerai fei'tilizeiis, particularly snperphospluiteSj tlie use of wliich 
is reputed in be tlireateiiing our agriculture with ruin. In the inaiiij 
these views are based on tlie work and ideas of a certain, scdiool of 
agrieulturisi's whose (‘h.ief concern seems to be to rnnke propaganda 
for tlie use of (‘,o-inpost a..nd mii:.ui’a.l orga.ivit* inarvuros. If'iiil'ri;t.iiiiatel.y\^ 
these people . ai’e sometimes ■rn.ivsled by tlinir ^eal inin making 
misi.eadiiig statements whicli ai'e not supported by scientific data.. It 
is,, of course, an easy matter to clai.m that , farmyard luanure or 
compost is just as good as a mineial fertiliser, fcir everybody has 
noticcHl. at some time or'anoiJier tlnit a libm’al appli^m/iiion oi* ■iniiiiure 
has a- markcHl eifecrt on the appeaT'a.n(*e of tlie cu'op. From l;bat point 
it is only: a small step to clai.m iliat natural manure or co,m|)ost .is 
better tlian artificial fertiliser, and, by giving the imagination a 
litt;le scope it can next l»e deduced tluii mineral fertilizers ai'e harm- 
ful and constitute a great danger to the country. 

It is well kuow'ii tliat tfie use of a. good (|imlity stable nuiiiurip 
kraal manure or comiiost; is an nxcellenii means of imi'iroving tlie' soil 
iind increasing tlie yields of certain crops, l>ut fac/t bj' no mea.ns 
j'Usl'ifusH tlu^ loosfu stat(-‘meni,H tliat- are made nowmlayvS, viz., that 
inaiiure is ht'*ti(:>'r tlia.i ari-ifimb-il fertiliztvr, t1ia.i. coui])ost, cjin tal;e tlu^ 
placij of siiperpliosphate, that mineral fertilizers depleir^ tlie soi,!,. ai.Hl 
that soil erosion is largitly caused by tlie conii.nmu"! use of .suiic'r- 
phospliates. A(.’Co:r(ling to tlie <ri.rcii.rnsia.iu,uis tln,wo may be a. small 
measure .of truth in these allegations, just as tin? assertion tliat wine 
is more n.t:itrii:ioiis than milk, 'tliat a little soup is Iietter tliaii a plate 
of food, and tl'iat meat is a p(:)ivSi)i'i ca,iuu.)t ini dism,!ss<.al as entirely 
untrue. But just as little as ill e sane housewife will fall into a pa'oic 
'when she liears these' assertions about food, so little ouglit tlie 
i’litelligent fanner to lie worried about .these criticisms O'f super- 
phospliato ' and' otlver artificial fertilizers. ’For no.i'"mal coi'icliti,ons 
'they are of 'iio aceoi.i'nt. ' ' ■ , , j 

Deal i.ng' more particularly with B'uperj.ihasphaia 'We h,ml that this 
■substance is par .excellence the ferillizer used by.IIu'ioii .farmers mid 
ixicaiiiiineiided liy tlie Deiiari, merit. {Tliemisi.s have fouiiil tliat,'. with' 
one or t'wo exeeptioiis, 8outh Africa'U soils are amongs't l.Iuy porysr’^' 
in the world in respect o,f t’lie very 'import ant pla'iit-foin,.! v,*unfiim‘nf., 
'phosphoric o'xide.' Many 'a farmer accordingly' -knows .from Irsonn;! 
experience that liis crop yields can be markedly i'licreaRed'-ll UBi'ng 
superp'hospliate, wliieb contains this constituent in Irig'hly uiilnl'ile. ' 
■form. It will tlicrcfore be readily u'Ud-crBtood. .w.hy it is c.ilomary 
f O'F. the Departmentts experts 'to advise farmers- that, their 'lit slep 
should be. to use superphosphate. ' This does, not mean, lio.wicl that ■ 
.nothing^' further, .'need be- done. .'By uionti.nual ,|ilouglii'. and 
cultivation of the soil, tlie hnniiis^ (organ-ie/ niafttuO whif^h i.mesc?nf; 
in every- g’-ood - virg'i'n soil- I'lnd .w.-liich is an i'lidispc'imal'sle '(;o' \iumt 
'of fertile ■ soil, is dcstroyecI''iind. thir phyBimil ..ccuiclition Ih il bo 
.i'mpa'i'rcd th-at' ('‘rop. yiidds';a''re., dimini.slied,' -and „' the ..large / is at 
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first ohiaiiicd from su|^)erphos])liafe an* no lon<i:ar j)o^^ildr. lii siirli 
eases soil erosion may inerease alarmiii^’ly, espeeiall.v ii culiiA ut ioii 
is cUnviihill. Ft is not eorrofd to say, howeyer, ihei superpliospimie is 
reK])()iisib!o lor ikis state of aftoirs. The same deierioratioTi ol 
eiiltivuted lands would have resiiHod witlioni lln^ applieaiioii of' 
supers. 

To preymii iiiis deterioration oi lands several measuies may 1)(‘ 
resorted to, e.g\ ])loiigkin^- and. eiiltiA'aiiBg’ alonji* iiu‘ eonlour, 
allowing' the soil io lie fallow for one or more seasoim, the tipplit-aiion 
of a suitable vsystem of crop loiation, green-inainiriiip;, aucHke us(‘ 
of farmyard mauurt^ or <*oinpOvst. The ve<:»'etal)le ^‘rower who is forcaH! 
io eiiliiAuite and plant liis small piece of ground without giving it 
any rest, knows from time immemorial that, imless he applies manure 
or compost liberally, he eaimol maintain liis soil in proper eoTidiiion, 
The large-seale maize farmer, on the other hand, has only in reeeni 
times eome to the (onedusion that there is something wnsng 
with Ills system of ploughing, clean cultivation and fertilizing with 
supers. The fault does not, however, lie in the use of supcn^phospha tv 
hut is due rather to the desiniclion of the organic mait(‘r in the soil 
and to other faulty cultural practices. This mimt not he tnbm to 
imply that superpiiosphate is the best fertilizer for' soil and ('rojj 
under all eireumsiances, for it is admitted that there are eas(‘S where 
other t'orms of pliospliaie (e.g. rook phosphale or honet or mixed 
Fertilizers or organic* manure would ho hotter. 


/ 


Apart from the henefieial influence which (‘omposi and oihcu* 
natural organic maiuires have on the physical eondiiion of the scdl 
and its watc^r-liolding capacity and aeration, ii must lx* |»o!n1ed cud 
thaf a good ero]) yield is only possible^ if the plant rools f‘an liml a 
|,if(i(Me!ii supply of food in the soil, Usually the total anmuni oF 
llani food eousiitnents ]>reseni in the soil is many iim(\s I hat recfiiired 
i)y iln‘ crop, but ns they are ])n‘sent maifily in unavailable forms, the 
/plants cannot utilize them. For lliis reason and a ho bcM’ause the 
/ soil should not be robbed of its plant-food iugrcMlienih, we iippl,\ 
manure or fertilizer to mir lands. A good farmyard manun* (or 
(iomposi) coniaiiis approximately 1* per ceni. nilrogeu, 1 pen* ceuh 
|)hosliorie oxide and 2 per eent. polash. Only about a {|uarl(u* ol 
this can be utilized by a crop during a growing season of 4 to b 
monthvS. If an application of 10 tons of manure ])er morgeti is given, 
the crop in the first year has GO lb. nitrogen, 251b. phosphoric oxide 
and 100 lb. potash as its disposal. These quantities, particularly fin* 
iphosphoric oxide, are, however, not siiffieieni for the production of 
la really satisfactory crop of maize (or other farm crop). ITowever, it 
is practically out of the quevstion for the tnaize farmer or any other 
lai'ge extensive producer ol farm (Tops to apply even 10 ions of manure^ 
or compost per morgen to all his land. The mo.si that can be c'xpectefl 
is that ho should give a small section of his lands an organif* 
clresafl| evwx/ year. For the rest he must have ^recourse to the more 
concenlited and more easily available artificial fertilizers. The 
intenBil vegetable producer or wine farmer, on the other hand, can 


profitaly apply 10 , 20 or more tons of maniu'e or compost per morgen 
’ as his rm is small and his production per morgen high, 

T| DeparfmenFs advice to farmers Is that they should do 
■ everyiig .^5^ihle to augment their supplies of natural organic*, 
;! mamil e.'‘^by making compost on a large scale, but that the^^ 
I shoulSt the\sajue time make tbc fullest use of any available 
I fertiliz^’i^, especially sup(jrphosphaiel Extension 

I offie®olleges of^agriQultpre, this Division and many other depart- 
^^li^’^istitutions >re plwmys ready to give advice* to farmeriJi on 

^ ■ 744 [iU.)}if‘inihHf mi paiji^ 774. 




FAlMOiXCi IN Sdciu Afiuca. 


Dmrmlif)- .1 i')4‘( 


New Uiider'Secretary for Agriculture 
and Forestry. 


I N 0<‘iolH4\ 1114^1, (j, 4. van iieetxieii, ili.e foi'iia^r Assistaiii- 

I)irec'i;or of Voteiiiiary Services si^ction), wsis a|)|)o;iiil;e(l 

ljiider"Seco'etj,iry for Agricufiirre nnd Fm’(‘stry in ilie pila,(‘e Af "Dr, 
(•*, „LL .,Ne'\'eIiTi,u‘ Avlio is going 
to devote all Iris time to' 
jiialtarrs |)(;ri.ai]ring‘ i'o ilie 
'Ma.r]veti,iig‘ of wlvicli. 

b,e is vi,('*e-tri'iairiTian. 

Lt.-C'oL van lleertlen "was 
liorn on jS ilec'enitjer, 
in V'’i(‘io!’ia, West whco'e iic‘ 
rcMn^ived .his early odii.ca'tionj 
and froni tlnrrt^ lie' conia’innnl 
Ids ' si'/iidies a'l‘ tlu‘ * S.A,. , 

Collc’ge in, Town. ' ■ 

During the ' Wrrrld, War 
of ."U}1,4-'18 .lie tonic pa/rt in tlie 
r‘arn|niig‘ns in Sontli-W est 

..Africa' and. East A'f‘i*i(*a.., 
and in If.MlI ,l,ie was grani.cd 
a g‘ov(',‘r,n,inent Inirsary For 

si/ady in' V'eterimiry Sciein'o 
at iltr^ j'ln'fls :i,4irdgc‘ C’ollegc' 
of '.Vidt^riiiar^? Sc,*i(vnce - in 

Diiltli,]!, ^ wlu,a’(':s .lie ob'iuitied 
ilie ,M . .It J „1 S . d CM*‘ r ee .1 n 
:l!)2d. In N('n;(riu'h(‘r‘:i92d .tie 
'Was appo.intt.H'l (i (TVi‘rnrnen t 

Vc'rterinary, ' Sn,rgr*on ■ in ' tin.' 
disi^'dcts of .Nirnurnna., EsIkovc 
ujh'I ,1'^Iet Ilotief. ' 



JjlMJo'L c ’, 'vaii If 


„lii !i(‘ 'wiis ''prtinnite I o' i.ln* ptrsiiio,n of Senior Venter in ary-' 

Surgeon ^ witii .headquarters at; Piotennarit^sburg, He was nexl'l 
'|,>ron:i.ote(l 'to t,lie |::H)Bt of Sub-,.Di.re(.'l.#)'j‘ and triinsli'rred to ,l:f;r’et(,):ria iii ** 
E)'M liere he liad eonirol over tln^ large* and extensivi* iieid sc(*tion 
oi' the l,.)ivision. of Veterinary Services,. and pJayed, a jn.'o:ininent part 
■in 't,lie (,'onibati',o,g of foot 'and.''Tnontb disease, etc, ■ 

.'In. 1947 . he ^ already 'tie’b'l the'' positiem. of AssiRiarvtH3iiaa:dor 'of " 
yc,d;e'ri':i:ia;ry Sc:n'vi(*^ iintil tlie ;ontbrea1c 'of tlie .'presc'nt , wa.r, wbe^n, 
ill A,p,ri,l', .:1,;94,:0,^ he erdisted pis ,l)ep'U‘f;y«J:,)irc'i,do;r of 'Vete'ri:'i.i,a,ry Servifurs ''’^ 
(S*.A,.V.(j:), .with, whicdi .-the M. (muted ' Fmx'OB were 'i'in,:‘or''porate.d i!i 

'.May, 1,944.' , : v,.' 

, On 2(T (,)ctobe,r, ■ 1.944, Lt.-(h)L' ■va:n..;''lle.(rr(len. ■ wu.b recialled' fro,iii 
the ai’iiiy in order t(,) fH,l the, position of II':nchn.‘“Se(vreta'ry ' fcir' A'grieuE 
'tore and Forestry.'' " 
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Farming in the Cape Midlands. 

Dr. L. L. Roux and H. A. J. Stead.* 

'T’HE region known as tlie Cape Midlands coustitvites a large, part 
of the area served by the Grrootfontein College of Agriculture, 
and comprises the districts of Colesburg, Cradock, Graari’-Reinet, 
Hanover, Middellnirg (Cape), Murrayshurg, Richmond and vSU'yns- 
burg. 

The accompanying map indicates the position and extent of the 
total area involved, and also illustrates the different rainfall areas. 



The topography throughout the area is typical of that of the 
Karoo with extensive high plateaus and irregularly placed inomitains 
and kopjes which vary considerably in height. The altitude of the 
area varies greatly and ranges between 3,500 feet to over 8,000 feet 
above sea level. 

The rainfall varies .from below 10 inches to just over 20 inches, 
the annual average over the greater part of the area being 10 to 15 
inches. It seldom rains during the winter months. Normally, slight 
falls occur during the spring and early summer months ‘but the 
bulk of the rains is experienced during autumn. 

Soil Types. 

of doleritie origin (Beaufort Series). The hills 
consist mainly of dolerite over layers of sedimentary shale. 

_ The higher-lying soils consist of red Karoo sandy loam or loam 
with layers of limestone ranging from a few inches to several feet 
in thickness at varying depths helow the surface.. These soils are 
generally well s upplied with potash and phosphorus plant foods. 

of various Sections of -the Groot- 

Oape»,.:,:V''' '■ , "'"'V •' ' - 


* Compiled , witli ' the assi^an.^' of officers 
CaUe£0j^ ®^f^elburg, 



.Faiimihq i'k tim Cafe Midlands. 


Tiie or Tloi soils a/re -clrirker in c^oloiir aiicl ii|) i;o 

30' i<o 40 :fc‘ot: «ic|)l4i, ronsisiing k-irgely oi\ the liner soil pariicles 

from surround ing areas. Tlieir darkio* (a>loiir is diie to 'varying 
organic 3'naJ:t:er coo tents. 

O'li tli,e wliole, tl'sese soils are i'ertile where not tijo aJ,kaliri,t";‘ or 
b'rak;^ and are mainly used for cnltivatioiii wliere this is pructised. 
The deeper soils are |:)artic'U,la.rly suita,l>le for tlie priocj'psil. crop of 
the .Karaar, namely liu'errie. 


Flora* 

Tim planls on wliiirli stock graze i,n l.ln^ lia/i’oo are niiicli. more 
varied i,ii type tlmii. in these parts of tlie; Union wln^re i;he 'm'ltiiral 
veld is grassveld. l''ypical .Karoo vegetation B'ueh as seen -on the flat 
ve,l:d gives an im|).ression of iniHrnH.*ra.ld.e small wtiody Imshes, mostly 
not ta.iler i,iluin a foot; i,n imiglit, separated from cn'io,h oi,lmr hy lis,i.re 
patelies oi' ground. T,l.ris r(rlativ(dy sj'U'irse .spaed a g o.f |.),iaji.ts is <.li.ie 
to a scarcity of soil moisture di.H"i.i.ig most of t.he yoar^j m eac,li 
pla.;nt neeils a bigger sl'ia.r‘o of ground, than is usiml o,r{]er to- si'iiisly 
its water reciuirenH^'nts* .Karoo veld, is ct)mposed. o( a gr(.n;it number 
of grassc^s^ as well as olrlicvr p.lanls a..nd bushes, ,1't may 'vai‘y (.consider- 
ably aec'ordirig to tlm dilTerent Si)il types, |>]iysic,ai. i:catu,:r(‘S such, as 
kopjes, a'nd €linn,r'f.ic (a)uditi(ms NncJ.i as average tei''U'pe,ratnro, as 'well 
as 'to 'va>ri,aii(rns i',u moist'ure due to rai,i),fa4.1 or draimige. "WlnnHrver 
tlie gro'iir,u.,l is inclined t() be moist, an I'or example in any little 
liollo'W wliere water iemis 'io (‘ollect aftcryi rai'n, g,rassc;s a!*e proper- 
tio’nally 'i'rH'irca'iln,,',n"i.dant. i.f the ground is snilicio'iitly '.moist, g'ra,ss(js 
take 00 , 1 , 1 ! plete possession yi.n.d imslms disappear. 

A,,ft,':er till! summer rains Imve fallen, a licst t'lf sliort-li'vcd an'iinuis, 
.many of tlit.n'u. 'p,a.]ata!,.5b'^ fodilm,’ pla.nts, sp.ii.ng mp.. |,'n more ariil 
areas, ilm 'veldl, r,!t tliis peiirid may bc> c(.m}p.!(de!y r;a,.rpe'l'(*d with, 
'ficjwers a,nd, presm.rt a irnl'y go'rgcous pictnrm Sc, vend K.a,roo plants 
have W'orthily l>eeii sid,c(‘ied 5i.s ornam.mita.'Is tor miltivatiou in ga.'!‘dmis. 

On iliis mi,:xt'ure of Imsh, grass, ami, amn.m! jibrnts all, (riasses 
of, stock: t.hrivc'n d'hc»y are aide i<:* .n.!ai.Mia.in ■t:hidr corsditior'i under 
a rainfall that 'wouhl 'spidl a (.Hsa,sij[*ons drouglii in i!thcr regio,ns. ' 
Th.e wi;ntei>',feedi,!:!g prohloi'n'. is hirgely .minimized,, l,.>y Imslms sm,di 
as the ganna wliich retain timir Kumm,h.‘ma:% ami i*o!iset|'nei"i,tly" 
tlieir iiulk-p:rod,ttiri:rig ■ properties at this 'UbuuHv a'wkwaxd 'ti'rmv o,f 
the year.'^ 

'.As is tlie case elsewhere, ilnr far.tner Ims to m,„ipe w'it,fi some 
iindesiral'ih'i ph:i,!'its i',n, the ’..Karoo, ■ There* are a few 'ivelUk no wir poison- 
Otis' plants siicli aS' bielori ” .which, .causes .'p,r'!,,i,ss'ic-ac'*i(! ' I'nristming, 
the'CO'inmon dnhhel'tjie which is .res'pnnsih'le for ** gcel-dikko'p 
ill; '.sheep;,, 'and a,,:!:n'i'sl'i 'which,' c.ntises vomitirtg si^deness, 'r'liostly in 
sheep ',a:ocl goats., .Injurious seeds sneh us ^bstecdigraB ’'h bur clovc^‘ 
ami b'urweed are serious impurities i'n 'wool and molmir. Utu’tain 
veld weed, a such as, bitterbos and .rlnmosier Imsh .may becamm 
serio'"os, 'wh.cn veld is overg';razetL ■Taki.ng eter,ytl:',s;i:ng ,i',t:,i,tcrc‘onvsi«hn’a! ton, 
however, then. Ka'iaio ,, fiiriuer f.a';t.nn'ot ,: grirnible .about his veld. Ilia 
" a,nirii,als grow, out ; well and are .la'diustr— ■•a'ti ■excallcrit' tribuic to I he 
iiutti.ti'vtv value 'v'rf his 'varied a'Bsortment af natural fodder 'plants. 

' ■ ■ ■ ■ Farming ' Systems* 

* ' .Ifhe"' ,0a..'per' ,,Midl'a;nd considered, to be a' good li'vestock area. 

'T'orious (d.asses o'f dlivesto,cdi’',ar.6''mnin.tam^ under emtmiHivo grazing'^ 
conditions, hut Btmnweding is conducted intensively where adequate 
':f;eed, is available. ''.Ini:nit8d.rw^^^ under irrigation, oh fm’ c^xamplc 
■'tliose under the Fish River schemea and ihe Tan Tlyneveld Dam. 



FaEMINU I.N vSOU'I'H Afiuca, 


iJecmnber 1,944 


T,}ie prcdiicts' pi'ocluced imde.r, irrigation vary, (lept*iidi,!:ig iipo,ri 
tlie soi„i an,d climate. In’ tli(3 majority of (.'Uses^, oriinial fc, seels cres 
produced aiidj altlioiigli some of this feed is ted to liv'i:,U',vtoc,kj iii'iic.h 
of it is sold ill the fonn-of cash crops. 

The extensive stock enterprises involve sheep i:ai':mi,{,ig‘' as a,. '!na,jiU‘ 
iiiidertaking, and cattle., or cattle' and Jiorses, as a. "ini,iior. Where 
cattle and horses of liigli-produciiig quality a,n(l partie/nlar C:,‘xee],leiH,:‘t 3 
aio kept; siipplenientary feeding has generally to be :reso'id;ed to. T.li,is 
is due not so much to any deheiency of nutritive- value in the yv\a\ 
as, to laoic of (piaiitity, especially during the 'long dry, f‘xlii'‘'nhdy 
cold 'wiiiter n.io,!,i,ths and during ];).rolon.ge(i d.rmiglits. Tlui a,!,’eae is 
eiiiiiieiitly suited to^ merino-sheep farming, wliile ilie fat-ta.ih.‘d and,' 
fat-nim.ped lireeds <„)f sheep do exceptionally well as they a/re [larti,- 
cularly hardy. , In most parts the carrying capacity is' 2 sl:u‘e;|) to 
three moi'geii. 

The nature of 'the veld, has restricted th.e divisi(o,i, of "the area 
into far,ms^of _a,ii average of 2,000 m.orgen. ■ Tliere are, iiowevnr, mmy 
farms ■ of '5,000 morgen.. The price ..of land varies gre,atly, and at 
present land values are, abnormally .highc Mode,rately. 'developed 
farms.' are imi side red to he ivorth. froin £2, lOs. to £2. iiiorgem 



Fhj. 2.— Sta(‘ks of lucerne.: A good fodder lank. 


hi 4,^^ % including iiimpr„vt‘n) on is, oio.., 

/lii ■ ' Miudelburg'- district was 'given. as,,f'fi2,uSd. |.ku’ morgen . 

Uie average rateable value per morgeu in the same (lisi.rio.i, (jiel, 
including iinprovemeuts other thuu buildings) was given as 

Feed ProdtictiOH. 

On tbe wJiole, eouditiona are not favourable for crop gimvtli, 
and eitorts in this direction should be directed to feed production 

TOT farm conBii':mp,tiom,:' 

,, of the principal crops grown in the area because 

01 its high yielding ability, High .feed vaJii'e', '.;an'd.',it.s,'''a 
to the prevailing, climatic: .cGiiditionS'.* ..-'It is" used both 'a"S' a ha'y' crop 

and. as a grazing crop, and is being utilized increasingly for ensiling 
with or without, other crops. 


b’AltMIXii .IN' 'f'liK CWK iMlDIiAiN'DS. 

In, ol’der l:o wlni'.ni,* waier, wlieat is gi'own as ms 

.liKHJi’iie, l|tit ini:u,*li of the ero}) is ^>‘rowii 'under iiatii.i‘al, ra.iufall 
eo'iHli'iions altlioiig'li the iiornuil raitifall does'‘iiot, neei^ssarily cnisure 
u good grai,ri ('‘rop'. A (.auiaiin a'lno'ont O'i; grazing i,s 'iiS'iiaJ.ly ol>taiiied 
■diiri'ng eai'ly growth, 8i]a,ge crops s'ucli as maize and sorgl'nims 
slioidrl l:)e gr(,>wn more widely wliei’e cattle a, re kept, and greater 
use ' of d;iM:)'iiglit--resistarit. crops s'ucli as spineless cactus, sultbiislies 
and fodder trees 'would do inucii to reduce dro'uglit losses a/rid prevent 
4')V('M‘grazi'ng during periods of scarcity. 




Farming in South Anrica, 
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Livestock* . 

Tlie table below reflects tbe position in tlie individual districts 
with regard to farm 'areas and livestock popnlatioiis. Tlxe latter, 
have been exprdssed in numbers per 100 morgen in order to 'permit 
a comparison of livestock intensity. Steynsbnrg and Cradock have 
tbe densest cattle population. 'These two districts and Hofmeyr have 
most small stock per unit area. 



m 



FiVEMIKG m THE Oai:*E MlDLA'NJivS. 


Tiie ‘ f3.gTires for 1939 have been, chosen as tlury reprCvSeiit a state 
approximating: the normal, or at any rate one nnaifected, by the 
-abiiomial infliienees of war-tiine tendencies. 

The figures of 'wool prodtiction are evidence of tlie iiniiiense 
'quantity of wool grown in the Cape Midlands— Cradock, Steyiisbnfg, 
and Ilofnieyr producing the largest anionnts of wool per nnit area* 
'The wool types of the Karoo are ' known thronghont the world for 
their superior qnalities' and especially, for their soft Iniiidljng. 

Sheep. 

Of the sheep in the nine districts 89 per cent, are woolled and 
produce an animal total (f,ro:m slieep and lambs) of over 24 "million, 
"pounds weight of '\wol which, at an average of 12 |>et'ice a poimd, 
would l)e valued at nearly .£1,500,000. 



FKj/5.~Merino fI.ock ewe^ 

Sheep' farming in this area has gone . tliro'ugh inany siagws ol 
developinent, and' methods of xnanageniinitr'tre' fairly 'advanced. SIkm^P 
and,, wooL classing have assisted ina'terially* in promoting ike devcdcp- 
ment of ,improve'd types with hig,liwoal yields. ,F;ree ranging, whicdi 
lias, "been '.mad'e: possible' bj;. Jardahproof' fe,nxiing^ hm aildcnl greatly 
■„4o the' prodnction of amiiid clean wool. The snbdivision of faro"/ 

" into,, ^ camps ■ or paddociks which ■ .arcr. ,snppliecl with water and the, 
'provision of dipping tanks,'' footbaths ^’and shearing shed's have all 
'helped d;o' facilitate .the application" of ix''nproved -ni-ethods of inanage- 
■ Even 'under the Bemi-arid 'conditions of tliC' Karoo, internal 
parasites' '(stomach ', and inte,stin'al' worms) .have ' become a ^menace, 

' hut it'has'l)een found poss'ible to '.combat, worms by. 8ystem,atie.','doBi';rig 
'With suitable remedies, 'many .of - whi'ch are isBued by the 'Onderste-' 
'.p'oo'rt Laboratory of the Department' of,. Agriculture^ 'and , Forestry',' 
%P-reto.ria. ' ' - - 

■'-'The snbdivIsiG'.n' of camps. ''alBo y)ermit's ■ o,f' better control of the 
■' Yel.(K:'' '''TI'e','i'inpo'rtan^ .of ''Veld nianaganiont, ' is only 'now being' 
seriously ' 'o-onside.red*,.- Most farmers are aware of the detrimental.' 






/"T 


lia. 6. —A serious stage in erosion. 


effects of overstocking', and some liave now 
importance of maintaining' a g‘ood veld cover 
not only by giiardrng* against overstocking, 
grassing. The inabilit^^ of certain individual 
the dangers of overstoclving Iras resulted in se^ 
soil cover and, consequently, in, soil erosion, 
undertaken large reclamation schemes in tire 
the object of ascertaining the best methods 
them on a large scale. It is now generally ar^ 
or normal soil cover of the Karoo- veld is not 
mixed veld with goixT brish and grasses of I 


^ begun to reali^ie the 
‘ of high, feeding value 
blit also l>y jiidirnous 
I. ^farmers to a.]rj)reciaite 
rious destruction of t,l)e 
T.h,e (xoveriinu^nt bns 
Hoj'mc^yr dist:ri(*t with, 
and of , demonstra ting 
leepted tlmt tire natural 
t only Karoo^ bush, but 
a high 'nutritive le'veL 
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Fig* 7. Stone in wire we,ir to check scouring of 'donga, 






'FAit:MiN(i IS 'niK Vav'e Mxbi-^kds 


Large coinaiiercial flocks of several thousands of slietvp are owne# 
by indivichial f annex’s, many of Arlioin al.so maintain stud sheen 
xis a special eiiterpx’ise for tlie vsala of stud' ra,ms to districts ail 
over the ^ Union. These rams are well kxion'n and xnneh scni;ght 
after because of their great size, good constitution and well developed. 






The best laxnbing stsxson is in autiuxxn, as 1ainl>s ,l)orn ai- tliis 
time arc tlic licaltlsicst. Imivths Ixorn iluring sjning an* often inhilxilcd 
in. tlieir growth due i;o internal ■'pa.rasi tic* infesbiti.ou u,i; ihe (‘arly 
age* of f] to 4 ‘moxiths. . . 

Although 89 per cent, of the sheep of tlie (hi|Hv Micllanrls nm 
vvoolied, the nomwoollcd types also play an iinportani rohn 9'hc 
^lutter are fat*i:aiJcd (Afrikuner) and f{ii.-ru:m,|ie(l (tiliu'klicad Ihvrsian) 
'types V’hicli.are e'X('*e(uliugl.y_ ha,rdy and liiglrlj fertile, 'trixeir mutix.m 
qnaHties are not \'ei:*y good, dxxe t.o slow mat'uraliou, poor and uncrcnia! 


;h.,**vS'outMowndBla "'l^ersiaB':: halfl'reci imm 
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flesliing and a very marked peculiarity of fat localization. 14:ie vskiiis 
of"tliese non-woolled breeds are valuable. Farmers are luidertakiiig 
tbe . production of better mutton and lamb by crossing tliese types 
witk exotic mutton breeds, and even liigli grades of tliese breeds 
are giving good results by producing lambs wliicli are marketalile 
at 5 to 7 months of age. 



Fig 10. — Dorset Horn-Blackliead Persian Iialfbred ewes. 


Cattle. 


Fbere is every indication that the cattle population has decreased 
during the past 20 years. It is thought that the increase in the 
number of sheep has been responsible for the change. 



Fig. II. — A group of stud Jersey cows. 


Except for small isolated areas, the Cape Midlands as a whole 
IS , suitable.: only', for , extensive cattle enterprises, ■ clue , to the inability 
of the veld to maintain cattle throughout the year without supple* 
mentary feed and also to the' ,, frequent O'ccuii'^nefe uf ' prolonged 



Mils' G IN Tii:w Oai*k Midlakds. 


di’oiiglits., Oil tlie other linjid, many cattle breeders iiave built up 
lucrative stud-breeding* enterprivSCvS. In .generalj successful^ stud 
breeders are found to bave evstablislred tliemselyes on good fjiriiis,^ 
usually with large tracts of gobd veld. In the majority of cases where 
dairy herds are niaintained as stud and coiimiercial herds,, large 
quantities of feed have to be purchased and/or produced. Cattle stud- 
fariiiiiig* enterprises are highly developed and many breeders of the 
following* dairy, dual-purpose and beef breeds are situated in the 
a rear — 

Dairy: Friesland, Jersey and Guernsey. 

JJuaDptirpose : lied Poll, Shorthorn and Brown Swiss. . 

Beef: Shortlvorn and Afrikaner. 

Horses* 

Certain, of tliese distrirdis are some of the hesi; liorse-lueeding 
and' Irorse-rearing , a,rea8 in tlie Union. The famous Ilantjxin horses 
of the Colesb'urg distrird; are well known for their stamina, good 
bone, and hard, Jioofs. The wljole of the area is erni,nently suiial)le 
for horse breeding. 

In so far as horses are concerned, Thoroughbred l)reedii„ig is by 
far the most important enterprise. Large numbein (of yearlings' 
leave these distri(d;s annually for the racing ca-xiitres. (,’',)nly i,solated 
cases .of breedeiuS of draught liorses, such as P(u:*(3he:rou sind Suffolk', 
are encountered. 



Fia. 12.— Thorouglibred yearlings. 


", In c-ertain ceases breeders are ablex to rely almost entirely upon 
,the veld for,, maintaining; their brood -'mares during tbe 'major 'portion 
o-f dhe year. ' \Bupple.mentary' feeding' is generally mu'cssary for mares 
heavy in ioai'and fhr ^ mares ’Buckling'' foals,. Pbals' 'require grain 
'supplements .after weaning to maintain 'satisfactory gro'wth. Lucerne, 
as a pasture and as 'bay forma the’ most valuable .aupplem exitary ,. horse' 
feed: ', 

The Agticnltiiral .College*., , 

The .Cape Midlands ■ is" , served', 'by' the ' ■.Grootfontein Cblkge ' of 
Agricuiltiire '.which .'is Bituated, about 3 miles.Troin dhe, town of "Mid-; 
delburg',' Cape/', The, activiU^ the College are concentrated upon 
education and'.ueseareh. .'' 
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It'iG. 13. — Perclieron mares and foals. 

About 70 to 80 studentwS pass tliroug'li tlie College?, auiiaally. A 
special coiirse in. Slieep and Wool gives a tliorougli grounding to 
young* men wlio desire to undertake their own sheep selection and 
wool classing. The course also fits them for posts in certain coin- 
m;erc?ial .spheres. ' . 

The research coiulucted at the College is concerned with all 
agricultural problems of tbe area, involving aninnil and crop pro- 
duction. The special features of the research are shee|) and wool, 
veld 3iianagementj crop produ(*ton under irrigation aiul tlie develop- 
ment of suitable hardy and drought-resistant crops and shrul)Hi ^Ihe 
greater part of the sheep research is concentrated upon merino sheep 
and merino-wool production, but fat-lamb production under irriga- 
tion is also being studied and the developinent of improved hardy 
types of mutton sheep especially suitable for the Karoo area is riii 
iinportaiit feature of the work. 
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Fio. X4. — A view of Giootfoateui College of Agriculture. 



I^'aeming i:k /S^ou'rii AF^acA. Dcf'e^nher 

Do Pastures PayZ* 

Four y ear s^ record of established' pastures. . 

J* E, Pons, Extension Officer, Ixopo* 

T^HEN’ the establislunent of j.)astnres is disciLssecl, the question is 
often a.sked : Do pastures pay?'’’ 

Ill, order to gain more information on this subject and at tlie 
same tiin,e to deino,nstT‘ate the management o;f a'rtiiici.iil x)a,sti:ires "under 
practical conditions, a co-()i)erat.i've demonstration, "was laid (l(,>wn 
oh the farm of' Mr. J. Voigts, Izotsha, on tlie south coast of Fatal. 
Accurate figures of production costs were kept l>y M"r. Voigts, with 
■whose permission these figures are x)ul)li8hed. 

His farm Botlienherg ” is about three in,ilcs from the sea. 
Both the vsoil and tlie natural gray.ing are typical of the iirea. The? 
former is sandy and' {'^^ud. tl'ic latter eoai‘.s(,‘ and s(,)ur. Samples 
of the grazing* wnvi'e analyzed a.nd found to be d,efl<,*ient in phos;pliates, 
calcium and protein. 

' Mr, Voigts ,su|)plies milk to south coast liotels. Any surplus 
is sold as cream or butter. Every month tlie total milk procjeeds 
are divided by the number of gallons produced. Tlie averages prices 
thus obtained is taken as the monthly pri(.te of milk. 

Establishment of Pastures* 

Towards the end of the 1938-311 summer, .20 a-cres of pastures 
"Were established at a total ■ cost of £81. ids. 7d. . These pastures 
consisted of ,12 a(u:'es of ddlatatuwy 4 a.cres of llliodcs grass, 

2 aci'es of Kikuyu an,d 2-a.cr<;^ of Naquer f (abler. 

4, die lk,i8palui„n was sown on virgin veld on whi(.di a crop 

of 'potatoes Iiad b(u,^n grown - the previous season. 4d,ie 'pO'ts„ito(^s 
;rec(»ived a iil',K‘-ral dressing of 'fertilizer and manu,re. TIh:^ (Uib-iva,.tion 
helped to deeo,n.ip'(,}S(^ the organic mai'-ter i.u tlie soil. 

The Ithodes grass wa.s established on virgin soil 'Just plonghcd 
and harrowed, dhie stand was good, hut tlie growtii disa|)poi,nii‘ng, 
'partly owing to the virgin states o.f tln^ soil. 

'"The F'a|)ier fodder was jilanted in ,an old, exliausted me.aHe 'field 
and' received no fertilizer during the 1931)-40 season. IJnfortuBately, 
the grass was not planted in.rows. 

The Kikuyu paddock., on the- other hand,' 'was sitna-ted, below 
the cow byres, .ami the urine, rainwater and water ■ used for flushings 
.tli'e byres were' ].ed on to the paddcH:tk. ^ -This }iel]ied t:o provide large.' 
qimounts o:f nitrogen so necessary for 'Ki.k'uyn. ■ ■ 

The pastures, were' 'Well -eBtablis'licd .in, Odiohcir 'il.i)39 grazing 
'Ci>mroencaul''0:n the,^'22ut) of’ that month* Tljc 29 lu-ros worn divided 
into 7 paddocOcs,, 'W''h;icE wore- 'grazed, rotativoly. _ IJnf<)riuriai:ely, thi^ 
aciKuige. was' too S'lnall- fo,r the 50' cows which made up the dairy here 
''BO that the 'cow,s''had also ■, to. -be ,, grazed on ■ the 'vtdd pcuuodicially b 
allow ■■ the. pastuim to ■ recover * ,, \ 

■ ,The;:'cows were 'p^gmlarly ':,given'''a',.u,ertain, ^a;m,o of "hay ".and" 
.concentrates*. The milk yields were’ i^e'cmrcled, twice daily,' , 

■ , Grazing. Results*:' 

':'''’-The,'''-,f olio wing' ’are'' the' grazing . results' ,' and, mitk yields 'fo’r’ th/e 
'4,iye’ar8'’ l,9,3'9,-43'h;'tbe, ’pe.r’m^^^ which the demonstration was 

.cond'ucfed ■ 

, ■ .*•* See ako Farraiug in Honth .Africa :Jainiaryf 1043, on the.,lk«t two mmmm* rosnlli 
on this Mibjsci ” c'' ''1,',': , 't.' 
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Paspalum. 

Bhodes. 

Kikuyf. 

Napier Pobo.nb. 

Month. 

Bays. 

G-aUs. 

Bays. 

GaUa. 

Bays. 

Galls. 

Bays. 

Gails. 

1939-40. ..... 

79 

6676 

18 

1471 

9 

758 

13 

1213 


71 

6191 

11 

963 

14 

1256 

12 

1091 

1941-42— 









Oct 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


Nov 

24 

2315 

— 

— 

2 

196 

4 

391 

, Dec 

10 

937 


— 

2 

296 

■ 2 

200 

Jan. .... 

9 

660 

3 

216 

— 

— 

4 

311 


8 

572 

— 

— 

3 

209 

2 

138 

■ March. . . 

16 

1242 

3 

243 

2 

165 

3 

253 

April. . . , 

20 

1653 

3 

245 

2 

163 

3 

241 

1942-43— 

Oct 









'Nov 

14 

1234 

— . 

‘ — 

6 

521 



Dec 

18 

1556 

. — 

— 

4 

356 

— 


Jan 

6 

384 


— 

4 

280 



Deb 

8 

465 


— 

2 

114 

— ' 


March. . . 

8 

468 

— ■ 

— 

4 

237 

1 . — 

%’.*r 

April..., 

7 

469 i 

■ — 

— 

4 

219 

— 

' 

May 

— ^ 

' — 

— 

. — 

2 

114 

' — ■ 


Total. 

298 

24,822 

^ — 1 

38 

1 3,138 

60 

4,884 

43 

i 3,838 


N.B . — The Ehodes grass and Napier fodder were grazed for 
3 seasons only, while the Paspalum and Kikuyu were grazed for 4 
seasons. 

Based on, 3 seasons, the average production per acre per season 
was: — 

Ehodes gras: 261 galls, plus 1 ton hay. 

Napier fodder: 639 galls. 

Based on 4 seasons : — 

Paspalum: 519 galls. 

Kikuyu ; 601 galls. 

, All pastures : 524 galls. 

Disregarding the 4 acres of Ehodes grass, which were a partial 
failure, 16 acres of good pasture provided sufficient grazing for 50 
cows for 400 days, i.e. 20,000 cow-grazing days, these cows producing 
33,544 gallons of milk during that period, i.e. 2,09T gallons per 
acre.-' : 

If these figures are taken as a basis, the 16 acres would have 
provided grazing for 33 cows for 600 days (4 summer seasons of 150 
days each). If it is assumed that these 33 cows would have produced 
the same total number of gallons of milk during 600 days as the 
50 cows dming 400 days, 1 acre of good pasture could provide suffi- 
cient grazing /or 2 cows for a period of 600 days (4 seasons) and the 
total production from these 2 cows would be 3-5 gallons per day. 

Similarly, 24 acres would have been necessary to provide suffi- 
cient grazing for the total herd of 50 cows for the same period of 
600 days. It would therefore have paid Mr. Voigts either to have 
grazed only, say, 30 of his best producers on the Id acres, or to have 
increased the acreage under pastures, to 25 to 30 acres. 

■ During the periods of inadequacy of pasture grazing the cows 
were grazed on 300 acres of natural veld. Eecords of milk production 
VRere kept, but these have not been included in the tables as no 
useful deductions can .be made. There was always a marked reduction 



Do Pastures PAvr' 

in daily yields as soon as the cows were put on to the veld, and the 
total annual production was very mucdi lower than from any of the 
pastures. 

BeJiaviour of the different grasses . — The stand of the Rhode, s 
grass was good, hut the yield was rather disappointing from the 
start. It beoaine so poor that it had to be ploughed up after the 
third season. This partial failure must be ascribed partly to the 
virgin state of the soil at the time of planting. Neighbours in the 
vicinity have, however, had good re, suits from Rhodes grass, and 
the poor re.sults at Rotbenberg must therefore not be taken as 
conclusive. 



Plot of Napier fodder on Mr. Voigts’ farni. 

At the end of the third season both the Paspalum and the 
Napier fodder showed signs of deteriorating. The Napier, fodder 
wa.s tlioti rip]Kul up and tlie l*a,s])alum was kept for a fiirlher H<uison. 
Early spring rains and the application of fertiliser resulted in 
relatively good gritzing being obtained during November ami 
Ilecember of 1942, but after that the, growth was poor and 
’fjnutheejde ” predommated. 

Th(^ Kikuyu pasture is still in excellent condition alter 4 seasons 
of grazing, and projnise.s to be good for a number of seasons to 
come. Conditions in the form of fertility and moi,sture from the 
byre.s are, of course, ideal for pastures. 

Effect of high mfn/aiL— As will be noticed, the average yield 
per acre and per day decreased considerably during the fourth 
season, botli in ihe ])aHttires and in the veld. This wa.s a very rainy 
, season and the decreased yield may perhaps be us<!rihed to the fact 
that the available nitrogen was leached out beyond the roach of the 
grass roots. In very rainy seasons it is therefore important to 
apply the total amount of fertilizer in three, four or even more 

■ m 
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dressings, if- practically possible. ^ It would also be profitable In 
increawse the total amount of fefrtilizer to be applied in siieii seasons. 

Expenditure and Income* 

Expenditure . — The total cost of establislinient and iiuiiiiteiiaiU'e 
of the pastures, as well as the cost of milking and selling the milk, 


was us follows :~— 

Cost of establishment ikSl It) 7 

Expenditure' 1939-1940 ' . ... 147 19 1 

Expenditure 1940-1941 ' 197 7 (> 

Expenditure 1941-1942 ... ' ... ... ■ 293 13 2 

Expenditure 1942-1943 ... 241 S 4 


• .£989 4,8 

This amount is made up as follows : — 

Ploughing, harrowing and sowing ... £5 2 .1 

, ■ Seed'.,. ... ... ' ■ • : . 20' 7 0 

Eeiicing* - 18 10 0 

Ehrtilizer and distribution 126 14 8 

' Weeding ... ■ , 50 IS , 6 

Mowing ... ... 

vSupplementary feed ... 434 8 , 1 

Transport and labour (milking, feeding and distribu- 
tion of milk) , ... 2(>4 1(1 0 

Interest on £1,000 for 144 months @ 5 per cent. ... 60 S 4 


, £989 4 "'.8 

N\B . — ^An interesting deduction is that 'tli.e cost of, estal)lishi;i:ig‘ 
and maintaining 20. acres for 4 years is £229. 12s. 'lid., wliieli;l>ri,n,gS; 
tliu iannual m/ainten.aiice of -one acre of pasture to £2. 17s, 


Income. 

1939- 40: 10,118 gallons' milk @ 9kl. per gallon ...-£394. 4 11 

1940- 41: 9,501 gallons of milk @ -914. ^per, gallon ' 364 ,8, 3 

2 tons of Ehodes-grass hay @ £1,. 10s. Od. 

per ton ... ... ... , ',3 0 ,0 

1941- 42: 10,646 gallons .of .milk-.. @ lOd. per gallon - -451 17 ,2 

2 tons of Rhodes-grass hay @ £1. 10s. 0(1. 

; , per Ton ... :, 3 1) ,■ 0 

1942- 43: 6,417 gallons of milk @ llfd. per gallon 314 10 10 


',£1,631 ,1 2 

Expenditure' ... i..' ... '989 4 8 


Profit, o.n 20.' acres"' ..for ^^4 se.asons-- . f541'16" 'T> 
Profit per'' .acre' per season ' ' 6 17 ' 2 


Conclusions. -.and Recommendations. J;,' 

The following conclusions can be drawn from the results of 
this demonstration : — 

Artificial pastures are a payable eonceru in liigh-rainfall areas, 
and in particular along the south coast of ISTatal. 

These artificial pastures far outyield natural grazing and give 
a handsome profit of £6. 17s. 2d. per acre. The establishment 
of pastures is therefore specially recommended on small farms such 
as are often fonnd along the coast of JlataL 

One acre of good pasture will provide (roughly) sufficient 
grazing .for 2 cows (with a total milk yield of 3| gallons per day) 
for a continuous period of 150 days per season for 3 to 4 seasons. 
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WMiei'ever possible, t.h.e. |,.)Mst vires should be grazed roiati'vely, 
and iiie cows siiotild remain on good pasture tliro'iig4oiit the siiiiimer. 
The it;nm.ber of cows grazitig on the jjastures should also mateh the 
size of i.lie pastures and be based on the carrying capacity. 

Due to the high, cost of establishment and mviinfiejiaiici:? 
(22, 17s. Od.) or more per acre per season), only liigh-prodiiciug' 
iiiiiinals should be grazed on the pastures. 

• No conclusions (.am be drawi,i as to whicdi of the 4 grasses grown, 
nauiely, Kikuyu, Pasj)alum, Napier fodder and Jtliodes grass, is 
most suitable for tlie a,rea (‘oncerned, us (amditioiis differcMl too lUiicb. 
AI I 4 can sa/fely be reconiinended under south c.oast conditi-ons. 
Napier ttidder, Paspalum and Rhodes grass will last for rJ to 4.- 
sea^sons, and. will fit. well into a system of .rotation with a!:,n:iual 
(U‘ops. By such a system soil f(M‘tility sliould 1)0 maintained aiHl 
evcrri improved, and soil erosion preventmh 

K.ik'uyu must l)t.^ (considered a, more or less pernuinent ],')asture 
on account of the di,tHeulty of eradicating it agai.n.. For tli.is ' reason 
.it should be esi;ablish(ul on. very fertih.? soil only, and |.)r(d'erably 
on sitt's W'liere 'tlie ferti,Iity (am easily Ix^^ maiiit.ained by a,(le(|uate'' 
mannriug. Ploughing tip a Kikuyu |)asture every Kw years will 
rejuvenate is somewhat.- - In. view. of iilie spreading nature of ilM;‘ 
grass, it; sliould .not be plantcMl near -gardens or plough, ed fields, 
wliei'e it may become a. weed. 

To ensure' the siuuu'ss of ])astu:r(‘s, the fertility ol the soil should 
1)6 good, before they are established. The following p:racti(:;es ar(? 
t'eeouuTieuded before planting ilie pasi.ure:- - 

{(f) The a|)plieation of (‘ 0 ui|) 0 st or manirnu the phiiighing in of 
a, green manure a., ml tlu^ inolusiou of a legumvoi,u tlie rota tio,u, 
Bunn hemp, doliobos bmms, velvet bmois and soybcuins a,ll 'do well 
'.along tli(,^ (,’{,)ast a.„nd are .recom.meiH,hH,l as grf‘eu Tutiiiuring o:r rolaiiou 
‘Crops. 

(h) If })ossi,l)le, a crop sucli as potatoes, whicdi ,r(::^spO'nd,s well 
b) lieavy dr('‘sslngs (,)f 1(0.411 iz(‘rs, should Im grown jusi, befoix'*, 
establishing, a pa.sture.. ' . 

(lood seed -and jir-oper pre])a.ra'i ion, ofyih.e. soil' a..re ' als(» very 
im'|)()rta,nt;',. , ' ' ■ ' 

, Maiinia-ining tln^ pasture da a fit condition for grazing by metms 
of fertilizing, weeding and mowing nuiy l>e costly, Init th„e i;rouble 
and ex|:fe:use involved will be i-unply rewarded.' 

'Wherever possible , the .annual fertilizer appliiuition should lie 
given .ill 2, 3," or-" even -4 dressiuge in order to", ensure a consistimt 
flush growth' of grass, 

Ih'isl vires will amply repay tire atten.tion given io goad esiablisli- 
mcmt, and. the p'leasi,ng pie;tri,r<h’' 0 -f' -eoivte.ntecl, luiws grazing o.n .-.goo'd' 
pasturiige will gladden tlie Keart of ''all' true dairy farmers, - dy-',', ' 

Sp(H*ial praise uud thanks are.'dtie to, M.’'r. -Toigls .for the e,fBcieiit 
way in.whiidi he inanaged-' th@''pasturage: a,nd for the trouble' taken to. 
keep ai.x'nirate records. '■ . 


'^^'Food^'and CmJeery^ BulleUn No.llbyU out of:priM. 
'Bulletin' 

which "contaim.' many ) useful fecipe$f 'i$ 'oMamdble'' 'at 6(1* pef 
'Copy {from': th6:'Edttof.^ ' 'b 
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Peach and Apricot Freckle* 

Miss A. M. Bottomley, Division of Botany and Plant Pathology. 

variously as peach freckle, peach scab and 

It occuri\hrouo-Lvr+^^ V the fungus carpophilmn. 

t "^t the Union, hut is most severe in the simmier- 

and?ccasionollv*T^“^ mainly late varieties of peaches and apricot^ 
and occasionally also nectarines and plums. Fruit, leaves and yoium 







,ai 




^t^ckle disBtis© on apricots. * 

;■ If . JCwf/. 

tHS=T=*"^-vr=,:r';4; 

Nature of the Disease. 
Sr^®|\hTOwn^spot?on dhf £poSd 

«?s 

is light, only “ few scatterTltn^ 

attacks — associated with wet seasoned. develop, kit in severe 

and may coalesce to form ^ large blacKsh hliir® 

to .tier 

spots whfch££^Tnhly To'Lons^^^^^ iFeg'«h-u' 

severe cases the infected areas ma? iv uo ond 
small holes, bnt this is not usnar^ 

». .0™, .to., wtoe aplt.f““:4:,r‘:vh’”:S‘‘’S 
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a yellowisli to dark l:)rowii colour, siirroiiiuled l),y a darker nrised 
margin,. Old lesioics wliicli are often more coiispicmoiis in winter, 
are larger darker and more depressed. 

Pencil freckle is usually first noticed about tliree to six weeks after 
the petals have dropped. The causal fungus, wliicli harbours in. 
the bark ox young shoots during the winter, /produces its first crop 
of spores at about this time and it is these which are responsible 
for much of the later- widespread^ nature of the disease. They axe, 
however, not detached from the funguLs plant until free water such 
as rain is available, so that unless a spell 'Of wet weatlier occurs at 
this time, there is a reasonable chance of killing them before they 
are able to do much damage. This clependen,ce of the spores on 
rain for dissemination is probably the reason why, in , summer** 
rainfall areas, early varieties are often free .of the disease while 
late varieties, which mature at the height of the rainy season, are 
diadly freckled . 

Control. 

Contrary to general opinion, winter treatment does not prevent 
freckle disease, owing to the‘, fact that tlie fungous is too deep-seated 
to be reached 1)y sprays. I’t can only be taclded in spring after it 
has , developed and produced spores. This has been found to. take 
■place a few weeks after the petals liave fallen. Spraying at this 
'time, will .kill the siiores whi(ili ■■arc a,lready^ present/, Init it will not 
destroy the fungus plant. , The lalrter goes on [producing fresli 'crops 
of spores every fe.'w weeks tlirougli-out tlie growi,ng season. Only 
yoti'ug growing tiss'ues, liowever, are susceptible to ihe attacks^ of 
the fungus, so that it is usually unnecessa'ry to cx,.)nl,,i'nuc‘. 8|):raying 
after the fruit is fully developed. ExperimuM^ has shown that tlie 
disease is most affectivxdy controlled l>y sprayi,ng at tlie, foHo"win.g 
times: (1) three to fo'ur weeks- after petal, -fall, (2) Ciree weeks bvler, 
(3) ont^ month after (2), and tlien. at nio-nthly i:ntc‘rvul8 until tlu! 
^ fruit remd-ies maturiiiy, l:,n a dry seas(,)a iilu* first tw'o sprays ma-y 
* be S'ufficient to ' ('aintrol i;lie disease, but in a wet s(^ason mont,!.ily 
treatments will probably be ■ necessary. ' 

.,■ Both Bordeaux mixture 4-4-100 and liine sulphur are effective 
in controlling this disease, but tliey ma-y',' injure the fruits, par- 
ticularly pea(,:d;ies,. For this reason- oth.cr siirays such as w( 3 ttal:>le 
sulphur (5' to f) lb. to 100 gallons water)' or dry-mix li„;me sulpliur 
(2b Jb. sulphur, 10 ,11). liyxlrated lime plus T} 11>. dry calcium 
caseinate mixexTto, a paste and added 'to 100 '.gallons of" -water) 'Or 
the various copper-, or ' sulphur-containing proprietar-y inixtu.:revS-'’ are 
to-be prefe:rre(l. ■ -Ibne sulphur is the only -spray a'vu.ilablc,, -tliis 
sho-iild Tie'uliluted 1-200 'to, - avoid 'xlamagc-. As a* general precaution 
against' spraj injury, fin hot 'wvcmther" it is ad-visablc to spray early 
in the 'morning* or towards evening. 


imJONSTRUCTION OF AGRICULrURE. - ... 

A. Uimted nwmher of copies of the Eeport o.f'the 
Ileconstruction Committee of. the Department of Agricul-' 
t'ure and Forestry- mmUahle. 'ApplicatUrns for this 

Report^, whdek u imued praf/k^. shauM b&^ addrrssml to the 
■Fditor^ I)(yp(cHment of'Agrkmlture mid F or es'tcy., Pretoria. 

-■ T63, 
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Worms in Sheep, Goats and Cattle* 

Different Types and Their Control. ■ 

Dr* H. O* Montiig, Onderstepoort. 

In the Noa^emher issue there appeared the fi/rst portion of t/iu 
article y namely ^ Chapters 1 and 11 in ichich liver flukes and taqieioonns 
were discussed. A list was also given of the different lands of ivor ins 
%Llvi(h^ infect sheep, goats and cattle. Figufts 1 fo 10, which icere 
given in the article ref erred to^ may he consulted in co7cnectton 
with the third chapter below. 

III. Round or Wireworms (Nematoda). 

' ' Eyeworm. 

; Eyeworin {llielazici fhodesii).~Tiiidev tlie eyelids of boviiies 
thin round worms measuring about i inch in length are often found. 
Their life-cycle is unknown but it is probable that the eggs of the 
\Torms are eaten by cockroaches and dung-beetles and that the Iriiimal 
is infected w^hen it happens to eat such beetles. The worms are not 
harmful and do not cause the ordinary eye-disease which occurs in 
cattle. (Fig. 11, 1). 



'Fig. 31 .—1, eye wnmi; 2, mreworm; 3, bantcruptwonn ; 4, brown 
worm I 5, long-necked bankrnptwormj 6, C'ooperia (natnrarsis^e). 


Setarid cerm. 

_ Setaria cerw.— This «s a tKin white worm, about 3 inches long, 
whieh is sometimes found between the entrails in the stomach cavity 
of hovines. The worm is not harmful. Similar worms are often found 

Zig2ag-worm. 

Zigzag-worm {Gongylonema) .~~ln the gullet of the sheep and 
of other animals, a long, thin worm iS sometimes found, laced in a 
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ziji>‘-zag‘ fasliioii in the imicous nieiiibraiie. Similar worms, liglit-recl 
Riid about 3 iiu'ilies long, are a.Jso found in th,e nrineii. Tliese 'worms 
arii iiarjuless, ])iit are sometimes mistakeu. for wireworms. 

Wireworm, 

Wireworm (Haernonch/us contortiis), — ^l.diis is a. tliiii worm alioiit 
ail. im:j}r.l,oi]g\ (ilig. 11, 2), The male is smaller than i,lie female, 
ami light red, while the latter is red with wliite spiiml’ stripes like a 
l>arber’s pole* Tliey live in the milk (fourth) stomach, of sheep, goats, 
rattle and In many species of buck (game) a,iid are sometimes confused 
with, (ximgyloneina and the brown stomacrlr worm (Fig. 1.1, 4), 

Tliese worms vsuck much blood, with the result that the slieep 
l)ecomes anaemic— as is ev.ideuced by the paleness of the iiieniliraiies 
of its eyes and iiioutli— and weakens rapidly. The blood becomes 
watery, and watery swellings de'velop all o'ver tlie body, so that the 
sbee|) lias the appearance of being in. good condition. Wlieii the 
milk stomach is opened, it is found to <.*ontain. a reddish, -Irrowir mass 
(o,ften mixed' with sand) and wireworms. 

.Life-cycle * — The eggs of the wireworm are discharged on to the 
veld, ill the excreta of sliCR‘p, and when th.e iveatlier ivS sufficiently 
war,m and moist, they hatch, and the re.su].tin,g yo'irng worms, after 
they have twice shed their skins, are ready to ii,ifect sheep. The 
rapidity of their deve.Iopment depends upon tlie heat; in snmxner, 
the eggs take 5~(i days to liatcJi and become infective, and in winter, 
a few weeks> It is only after tlie shedding of tlieir second skins 
tliat ;the, young ivO'rms are able to 'witlista.n.d' d,r(>iiglii:., If they 'were 
to suffer drought before that time they wouhl tile — as would 
the eggs. It is, therefore, eusily scvcy-n tliat ilie most favoiirablfs time 
for the woi'ins is summer, wliile in. winter hardly any eggs would' 
develop unless they liapiHuied to he dropped in a vi,ei o?' at t.lie' 
edge of a ' dam, ' wliere ■fiie n.e(a‘Hsaj‘y moisture (‘oiid itious are more 
or ]css,'|ieriin'ra.ent. l,^li('\se are .always duiiger spoiR, as tlnvrc* thr^ 
worms .multiply rapidly. ^ ^ ^ ' 

A/fter their 'Second moult, the worms are a|)pro,ximai;ely 
diing., Tliey are 'hardy and, (H).nse(|ue.nlly, alile to live a 'lo'ng wliile 
evcn'.',t}ioug.h' tliey" may' finally he dried out eompletely. On 'tire 
ev'cld,'. they /usually do not live longer tliuii tliree" monilis, but in u cool , 
('‘limate ' some may' live .even a'-year. Tinder .ordinary conditions 
tl'ie majority of Vhe'm, h.o'W(.wer, -die fai.rly cjuickly,' especriall.'y during 
tbe 'first' 2' weeks. 'For tbis' reas'ou a. -system of ro'ial,::i()r.U'il.' gia'i/z/ing, ' 
ill wl'iicb tliree camps, are, .used so-tliafi eacli., (»'a.'.irip'. (Ui'ii .lie gi'-as^ed /.for. a 
'.week,' and rested for ''','2' weeks,' ivill co:nside,rably alle'via/l(i''i-b{bpi:hsif.i(yn..' 
On tlie ()tjie'r'' band ' the t,horougli cl.eaui'ng of a camp 'is a, difficult 
task, ex(‘ept during w^in ter when tbe xvorms die as a result of p.rolonged 
<lrougbt. The only sources’ of iufectiou remaining in tbe veld after 
winter are wu‘t spots su.r(h as around ''.''dains or drinking troughs. 

In darns, tbe young '’’vyorm’s' 'live ''a, .botit tbrcu’; montbs, but they 
, 1 , 16 ' in the mud at the licittam.'., 'aS' -they are. not able to swim upwanl 
in the water. In the case, o..f.’ a.^ciam, 'the water itself thus harbours 
''no: serious danger, unlesB the':'animalB' stir, the water before drinking. 
The' vicinity of’tlie dam,, however, eonstittite'B'; a'' moat ' serious source' 
'of. infection on account .,of' 'the; fact 'that, this soil ■ r'eimu/ns moist.' 
and 'the 'worms ' can thrive, , wdiile' 'a.'.few' ' m.o'uthfuls'' 'O.f,, ' graaS' 'are',, 

' sufficient to cause iscuious ' inf e'idion'' in an aniinah', 

.' When the.' ..,g.rass is' :■ damp . 'and .'.'the '.light .not' 'too strong,, .the'' 
,,W'' 0 'rmB crawl up' the grass-bla'deB'', and'.are swalloived bv' tbe ani'inals. 
T'liis mostly liappe'us in .summer, , i'P the morning and in the evening,'' 
or^ whcn the sky.'is. 'Cdoudy.. 'In ''(1ry'.,','.condition''B, as in winter, ' 'Or ,' in,..'' 
'briglit .sunlight, 'tire, .'worms crawl down and .find shed ter in d,ense 
..'gTOss neiir.. the g.round. '.' It 'is' on: this acmnint that sheep eating 
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sliort grass near the ground are more heavily infected than cattle 
which cut the grass higher np. From the time they are swallowed 
l>y the animal it takes them three weeks to reach the adult stage ^ 
when they begin to ■ lay eggs. Each female lays_ about lOdKK) 
eggs per day, hence they propagate rapidly ximler favourable 
conditions. The worms do not live much longer than a year, in 
isolated cases perhaps two years. 

Co 7 itrol , — -Wireworms are killed by means of nodular worm, 
remedy, a blue vitriol-nicotine mixture and l^etram. Further 
particulars as regards the use of these remedies are given later in 
this article. As long as the veld remains ^green, sheep and goats 
should be treated every three weeks with a view to Idlling the worms 
before they _ can deposit their eggs. It is also' desirable ^to^ treat 
cattle regularly. In a very wet summer the worin- multiplies so 
rapidly that the sheep cannot be left untreated for three weeks and 
must be dosed every '-two weeks. General remedial measures are 
as described lower down. 

The Brown Stomach Worm, 

The brown stomach worm (Ostertagia) (Fig. 4) also livevS in 
the milk (fourth) stomach of sheep, goats, cattle and hack (game). It 
is dark-brown and considerably finer and smaller than the wireworin. 
It is sometimes difficult to distinguish brown stomach -worms from 
yoTing wireworms. 

These worms cause the same symptoms as wirewmrms, and their 
life-cycle is identical with that of the wireworm. 

uontroL— General remedial measures will he described later. 
Tetram is recommended. 

The Bankrupt Worm. 

The bankrupt worm {Trichostrangylus) (Fig. 11, 3), is sv'fine smali. 
worm about | inch long, which lives chiefly in the small intestine 
immediately behind the milk stomach and sometimes also in the latter. 
To .see these worms,, it, is necessary to scrape off some- of the'iniicoim'' 

: membraiie ' ' f rom .the inside of the ' intestine " and smear this 
on a piece of glass, which can be held against the light. 
The name bankrupt worm is often applied to thev knoppies 
or nodular worm (Fig 12, 3), biit the two are not the 
same. Persian sheep and Angora goats are, in this dnstance, 
more susceptible to infection than merinos. Iif the ordinary 
course, merinos in good condition and free from other 
worms do not become baMy infected, but the bankrupt wmrna can be 
the cause of trouble in merino lambs. 

Experience has . shown that the bankrupt worm is the most 
dangerous worm parasite in Persian sheep. The worms * suck the 
blood and sap the health of the sheep which loses conditioh and dies, 

Life-^cycle . — “This is similar to that of the wireworm with one 
important exception, namely that eggs which are ready for hatching 
are most .resistant "'and '.capable of enduring. theA most ^ kvere. 'drought 
for many months. Consequently, we find numerous eggs of bankrupt 
worm distributed over the.^ veld during, winter. .The faeces "of - the ' 
animal contain just sufficient moisture for the protection of the 
egg until it is in a.; condition to -hatch.' If fhe-egg is, not wet "enough',' 
it remains, in the veld without losing its hatcfaahility. In this inaniier 
a very large infection may accumulate. After the first rains Have 
fallen the eggs all hatch and the sheep are again severely infected. 
If Persian ■;sheep. are' severely infected ^purging occurs.- and- the 'animals.'.' 
become lame; such sheep may be in excellent condition and yet 
die within a few days. 

, Cowtrol.—Th^ ..generaly' .remedial- measure's ': will ' 'be' .''-'deserib^^ 
later. Remedies containing. . arsenie (not nodular worm 
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reiiiecly) are daiigeroiis iii the case ^ of severe bankrupt ^ worm inies- 
tatioii. For treatnieiit bine vitriol-nicotine mixture is fairly elfectivey 
but Tetraiii is better. 

Cooperia. 

(Jo(}peria (Fig. ll, 6).— A kind of bankrupt worm, which is just 
perceptible to the eye, occurs especially in the small intestine of cattle. 
’The worms are usually’ curled up and have a slightly red colour. They 
are most injurious.. Their life-cycle, corresponds to^tlrat of the 
wireworm. Tetram is an effective remedy and blue vitriol-nicotine 
mixture also gives fairly good results. 

* The Long^necked Bankruptworm. 

Loiig-ne(:‘ked bankrupt worm (N e-mModirus) (Fig. 11, 5).~This^' 
is a small red worm which, i,nhabits the,, small iu.testine ot sheep and 



.'Fig:,'" wln:pwx)rur;^ iiookwo.™ ' uodidar^ TOrm;;:,; 4, l'argeuiioutl:ic3cl 

’■worms . 0 , luiigworm. (nakiral Hixe). 


goai.s a,ndBoniettmeB also those of cattle ami game. ■,Ti,ie;wornis can be 
d<d:(R*ted fairly readily with the '.'eye. .They are ' blood, and" 

cause anaemia, but are not: very, harmful twileas .they occur in' large 
numbers. , . , ■ , ■ _ ■ ^ 

, This parasite, i's confined almost exclusively to the, Karoo wl,iere 
it, plays ' an iinp,ortant . role in that' .it undermines- the'' hmilth of 
sheep und thus" renders the .animals'' more .-S'usceptible .'.to : w.ire-, and 
*i'iodular worm infection, '. 

V -The general remedial measures'are as'described;belowc 

'Tetram is 'an e:lfcRd::ive reinedy . ■ 

. . Hookworms. , , ■ . . 

three^spadies ''are;k:nown. in Kmilli 'Africa., 
nanndy, Iwcj whi<*b live in sheep and goats and one winch occurs 
in bovinca.,, '■■ 
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Goigeria pachysceluy tke sandveld hookworm, is in siieef) 

and goats* in the fairly dry sandveld regions of the western Trairviial, 
tlie western Free State and the northern areas of tlie Fape Fr()V:i,iiee, 
Bechiianaland and South West Africa.' ■ It is the most deadly of 
sheep .worms. 

The grassveld hookworm, Bunostomaim trigcraocep^^^^^^ li ves 
in sheep and goats and the grassveld hookworm ih phlcbotonium in 
cattle in the grassveld areas of the Union where the (•liitrate is fairly 
wet.' 

The liookworins (Fig. 12, 2) are about an inch, long, fairly tliiuk 
and of a grey-yellowish colour. They* live in the small intestine. 
They' attach themselves to the intestines by hiting with tlie objecit 
of sucking blood; a large xmmber of small wounds can be seen in 
' the inside' of the intestines where they have bitten.' The worms suck 
much blood and cause considerable loss of blood which very vsooii 
results in anaemia. The membranes of the aiiimaTs eye and mouth 
become pale and more often than not a watery sweriiiig is formed 
]}elow the jaw and the animal becomes weak. The blood of sunli an 
animal is watery, the body cavities containing lu ucli waiter. Tlu^ 
faeces of the^ animal are often darkened with blood and may also huve 
a thin, tarry consistency. Sometimes sheep die wdiieli apiunn* io 
be fat..' . , ' ' ’ , 

Life-(yycle , — ’The life-cycle of these worms is siniilar to tlmt of 
the wurewTorm, but the young wmrms are not ca|)a1)lc of resisting 
drought under veld conditions. Consequently these para.sites occur 
r only on wet spots. Animals are infected throiigli the skin of ilieir 
.trotters, wliicli is ' penetrated by the. worm..' It is liiso p<')S8il)le tlmir 
'.grassveld" hookworms may. he swallowed with. graSvS, l)ut. Gaigerin 
penetrates the "skiii only. ' In these circumstances it is :u.i;i(l(,rrs(,4rnih'd)h,y 
that the mud round dams and pans containing water and rouiHl 
.-Arinking . troughs ' is the .most dangerous source of ' irviVudvionc It 'is 
. also, possible that infection .may' take place in kraals where ii'..i.aTni'.rcy 
accumulates and remains w^et. 

OontroL— For treatment.' Tetra.m is' -efectivc.. Th.e liook- 
worm harbours in the animal for a few years and kca^p lx* 
..■.infection active... .' The 'most , suitable time for .trcurting' tl,i(^ aniinals 
is during winter when the worms in the veld die out. Moreover, 
..V.'animals, should he kept away from dams and .pans and 'bn allowed to 
drink from, good drinking troughs only. Gravel should be spread 
. ■H’ound"' the 'drinking troughs and,, should' any' dainpness' rexna,m, 'salt 
''';.:may., he; ■■sprinkled'. to kill . the 'young: worms. As^ 'soon as man'tt.ro in 
the kraal accumulates and remains damp, it should be removed. 

Uur.thermore,' the .anim'alAhoul.d'...be;.fed' a':'li:ck containing green 
vitriol., such ''as ^described for ■the-'-.trea.tment .of live'rfl'uke, ■ as' 'a"rtune<1y 
against anaemia. 

Ascaris vitulorum, 

Axcans mtulorum occurs in tlie small intestine of calves, it is 
a large worm, 6-10 inclies long and as thick as a lead pencil. In Ciudcd 
calves become anaemic, theif coat is staring and they may even 
purge. 

. The worms lay vast numbers of eggs which are discharged witli 
the faeces. In about a week’s time small worms develop from the 
. eggs. The eggs, which are very resistant, remain in the veld 
■unchanged and may live for a few years. Calves are infected by 
ingesting the eggs. 

Control . — The infection nsnally occurs in stables and c.alf 
pens 'where the eggs accumulate, For this reason, calves should 
be kept in such places as little 'as possible. Clean the stable and 
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;|)eiis regularly aiul see to it that the calves receive clean, water and 
ideaii feed. By way, of iireytnien.t, iiodnlar worm, reiued}- or bl.ue 
luixture may he used. 

The Nodular Worm. 

The iiodiilar wonu (Fig 12, 3) 

is a still, white 'W’onii^ alanit 1, inch long, and l,ives in the la/i'ge 
i,n,t(rstiiie, trspecvially l)etweeii tlie blind gut and the spiral gut of 
sln*e|:), goats and some 'biic,k (game). In bovines a dilferent speedt^s 
occurs, uaniely Oesophagostmnuvi radiatum^ 

n"orins do not vsuc.k l)iood, but live on tint n:iuc;us seevreted. 
by the intestine. ^ They e,xixde substances that are poisonous to the 
..siie^ep^, causiiig i,t to become eBn,iciated -and wea.k, Anaeini[,i is not 
present- to any appreciahle exte,nt 5 a,ncl in this r(\sj)t‘ci sheep- infected 
with ' iio'dular n’ 0 .r;ni (liller from those infected mth w'irc'worin and 
otlier woi‘ms. 

The life-cycle is similar to that o:i the 'wireworni, but when 
the shee]) becomes irif acted, tlie young wonins lirsi- burrow into the 
wall of tl'ic^ gut and live tlierc for a time, with t:-hc r^rsult tliat l;iie 
cchair,:i(d,r'‘risti(hiu.)diiles are fo:nm,ui in the gut, ’'When ihe n^omis again 
Hunerge from tiie nodules into the intestinal (*avit>, llu\\ cuiuse tin* 
dark-green dianlioeal excrement tliat is. often s(*c,n i ii la'inbs. 
..Later, , 'wlimi t]'i,e worms develop in tln^ large, intestine, the sheep 
frecjuently sullers alternately from constipation and diaialioea, 
,iVp].)rc)xiinai,ely six wneks after infection the flrsti eggs art^ passed in 
'the, slieepT faeces. 

ControL— 'For t-rea;t,nieiit of slieep and goat':s, nodular wcuun 
rem ch'I y i s i,'CM':‘c)'n'iniend ed . Furtlier |,)a.rti.culars a;i,*e given 1 a tc‘:i' . 
,In tlie ease of cattle, tln^ n(.)da1a.r worm is not very injurious. ,As 
;a 'rule iitfcfc'iic-u.] cu'ctth.^ a].so 'Imrlauir w'i.rewor:ms and otlier wa;')',riris and 
i,'l' t-h,ey a;re ti'eattai for tliese infeetions' i:hey are also freed frc'rm 
tile i'lodnlar wau'ins. 

I'he Whipworm, 

TTie whipworm (TV/e/zuerw) . (Fig, j2, 1.) is a,, ilriek worm 'with a. 
.long, thi,ir 'iieck and lives 'in tlie 'blind-- gut of shee|n ' It is p,raeti,cally 
liarmless, and the only reason for me.ntio,ning it .liert*- is that it-nmy 
}'>e conf'used ' with the nodular' worm. 

The Large-mouthed Wor,m* 

The large -inouthed ■worxE- oimia}.(Fig, 12, 4) closely 
resell, j,bb‘s tlie- nodular' worm hut usually is of a more pronoumanl grey 
eolo'-ur .and lives further 'to the. 'back, 'especially in the spiral gut of' 
slieep,. goats and bovines.,' The worm seldom ocu'urrs i.'u tlie Union and, 
-.has so far only lieen discovered in the .winte:r-rai',nfall 'area, es',pei'‘iaUy 
in the region ■ of 'IBredusdorp aiid Ualedon.', Tlu^ worm has a, 'large 
'.'mouth^ and' attaches, ^.itself to '.the'- gut,- wliere.' it 8iU!ks iilood* 

Tills corresponds., to that, of the witinvorm, - 

6V;n-Lv;/.~Il,Teat with 'Tetrani, and 'apply ' gem*ra1 measii'res',' as 
’will 'be (lescri.lied later, ,, ’ ■' 

Large Lungworms* 

^ Lafge lungworms.—Th^ large 'lungworm"' (DictyoG(mhi^ 

(Fig.' 12, 5) 'Occurs ill' slieep and goats, 'whilst ancithcr species (IHcf/yo-/: 
cauhu mviparus) are. found in ho.vines, -They are w'liite worms gwhicli 
'measure 2'-3^ i',ttche8 ■ i:n ."length -a'lid ' harbour , i'Ti ■ tlie'.l„„)ro'i"n‘liiai' tubes,.''' 

' Tdu‘,v fuuiscv'iiifla'ininatio.n' of' the bronehi,al. t'libe, „as',a .result ,,o:f ''whic,h 
,^:he infected animals^ breathe ''with ■ difficulty, -(i,ina(iiate ,',a:'rid becoiae' 

' weak viscid .inumia is expelled thrdiigh'The .'nostrils ''as^'^ result '..of 
..c.o'ugliing. ' (The nasal" worm ' of .Eheep--wvhich' is ' ,no ' ''W'cu’in. , 
hut the larva of the nasal. %----also.',,c'aua-e8-T;h,cy'expul,,Bio'n'''^ 
mucus through the no.se ■'.. 
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Life-cycle. — The eggs of the worms are swallowed together with 
the mucus aud hatch in the intestines, so that small wonns are 
passed in the faeces. They can survive only in damp places and 
are able to cause re-infection of - animals ingesting them with grass 
and water after about a week. 

Control. — There are no known effective remedies for 
lungworms. The animals are infected only on wet, marshy places, 
from which they should be removed. As a rule such animals are 
also heavily infected with other worms for which they should he 
treated. If the animals are well fed and protected from cold, they 
usually recuperate soon, even when they are not treated, since the 
lungw'orms do not live long. 

The Small Lungworm* 

Tie small lungworm (Muellerius capillaris) is a parasite wliici 
lives in sheep and goa,.ts. The infection was introduced into the 
Union as a result of the importation of mutto n -breeds of sheep, 
and heavy losses in -such sheep were sustained. The worms are very 
small and live in the lungs, where they cause the deyeloprnent ^ of 
grey nodules. The infected animals gradually emaciate, usually 
develop a cough and eventually die. f . 

Life-cycle* — In this case too, small woriim are paSvSed in the 
faeces of the animal. These small worms can only develop further 
if they find a snail into which they can penetrate. Niiiueroug- 
species of slugs and snails are suitable. The infected slugs or snails 
are then swallowed by sheep which happen to graze on infected places 
and are then infected. 

ControL — ‘No remedial measure is known.: Keniove the aivimala 
from damp grazing where snails occur. 

General Control Measures* 

1,. Feeds and licks, ^ — Animals' which for some reason or .other 
have become %veak, for exa'inple as a r(3sult of- insir[li(ri(u.it feivdi,ng, 
axe ; most susceptible, to worm infection and usually S'u:fl'(vr :mo;rc as- 
a result of this condition than other animals. 

One of the , most important remedial - measures -against 'worms- 
is proper feeding and .the ■ supplementing of -mineral deficiivricab^s l',jy 
.means-,, of licks, 'Animals .should be well fed,. e.sp(3ci{d1y during 
winter^ so that they may be resistant to ■worm infection during the 
following summer. The problem of supplying winter fecnk 'h also' 
of the mtmost importance in connection with the following point, 

2. The right lavihmg season,— li is., a, known fact tliat'l‘a.mbs 

and calves are much more susceptible to worm inf eetion than older 
animals. Consequently they requ.ire more care. Lambs born in 
September begin to graze at a ^ time when the worm infestation 
commences, wWeas a lamb b to nibble at a time 

, when - winter -conditions-' eliminate -.warm'- .infection. 'to a- large extent. 
In these circumstances the best lambing season falls in about May. 
or. in those areas where -mold is not very severe, even later. The 
. lamb shoiild be weaned in September and removed from the ewi-iS 
whilst the veld is still^ dry, and run separately in a paddocd? wlmre 
no older animals can infest their grazing. In this way the lambs 
get a good opportunity of starting life without worms. 

In order to ensure such condition the farmer 
provision for winter feeds for his ewes with lamb^^ foot and yminr 
lambs and again for the same 'Tambs a - year ..'later - W 
be shedding teeth.^ In this way he will also ensure that the ewes 
are in g^d condition when they are mated the following Bccc^in 

3. OwTstocUng and rotational grazing,~Tliii'mme mm^^^ are 
run on a particular piece of veld, the quicker will \v(>roii infecitiori 

iiiSli 
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increase. If the iiiiinher ^of animals riiniimg’ on the veld • is too 
large the veld is grazed down and trampled, with the reuSiilt tlia,-t 
it does not prc)(lii(3e snfficient feed and that the danger of w^orm 
infection is further increased. Overstocking and contirinoiis grazing 
of a camp thus lead to worm trouble. As has already been indicated 
in connection with the life-cycle of wireworins, rotational grazing 
does much towards the prevention of infestatioxi— a method of 
control which also applies to worms- of other species. The tliree- 
cainp system, according^ to which each camp, is severely grazed for a 
week and then rested for 2 weeks has many advantages. The area 
of the three camps together need not be larger than one camp which 
can carry the number of animals in question. 

4. IFatef.— As has already been indicated under the ^life-cycle 
of the various species of worms, all species require .moisture for 
■their development and existence outside the body of an animal. Dams 
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iv,— Treatment with NcKlnlar. Worm. Remedy. ' 

T, “‘-Treatment with Tetram, (or hlno ■vitriol-nicotine mixture)*':- 
K.— Tnaiimmit for nasal worm, where ; nmmsary.' 

'BT.-"*“ln<Knlation against .d)k)ie-t 0 ngu 0 ' and, . w-here the'' disease is severe,,- ii, 
sc(‘ond treatment ijus* indicated', by BT*,. ' . ' . ■ 

-I). -Dip for kcds throe timoB'at intervals ''Of 10 ■ and 14' days. 
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and pans ■ containing' water and, naturally ■ also vleis and streams, 
are dangerous since there is always damp soil on wliicli gjanss grows 
ill their vicinity and' each worm egg falling iivto sucliywnter 
the best chances for development and eoiitinui'ng ihe inf (^station. 
Tonng* hookworms live long in mnd and infect animals which trample 
in it by penetrating the skin of the trotters. 

In these circumstances animals should he kept away from, such 
places and drink water out of good troughs. ^ The water of a. dani 
may he used if it is conducted to the drinJving trough, by ineaiis 
of a pipe, but the pipe should not touch mud. Further particulars 
have already been discussed under wireworins and hookwonns- 

In this connection it may be added that the young worms which 
occur in the veld,' water or mud, are very small and' cannot be seen 
wuth' the' naked eye. .The worms which can be seen in driiiJiing 
troughs or in m.ud, are usually larvae of certain gnats, or earilm 
worms, and have nothing to do with worn parasites of animals. 

5'. Tfeatmeiit, — -If does not pay to, dose animals showing signs 
of worm infection indiscriminately with some remedy or other and to 
repeat the treatment every now and then when the animals do not look 
well. Each worm remedy has 'a specific reaction uigainst definite 
species of worms and it is necessary to determine first which vspecievs 
are present and then to use the right vermicide. Moreover, it is 
entirely wrong to wait until the animal does not look well, for 
by then the worms have already done much haun and laid inillions 
of eggs as a result of which the veld has become severely infested. 
The female of a wireworm layvS about ten thousand eggs per day 
and that of a nodnlar worm aboixt seven thousand. In tfreating 
animals for worms the object should be to remove tlie source of 
infection, so that the animals may not infest. tliC' veld. , Su,c.h 
treatment should be given early and the right remedies should l>o 
nsed. 


Animals vsliould be.treated for liverfluke when ilie iKM'Cssii.y arises, 
as 'already discussed. For certain species of* wa:)rm5,' .especa’aljy ' Iimg**.' 
'Worms., remedy has been. '■.discovered as yet. For other , worms 
the following remedies are recommended: — 

(1) N oiUdar worm.' against Avireworm,, ta|un\'()r!u 

and nodular worm. 


y . , (2k ' .against . all worms in, the abo'mns.iiin'.mnd' the 

intestine. . . ■ 

(3) Bhie vifHoDriico^U^^ mmrUire (B.'N,.. mixture) against wire- 
woimiv hanknipt AAmrm and tapeworm. 

' '■' K.W.E,. ■ andyTetram are supplied by the:'Bivi'Sion of Veterinary 
Services together with full directions. 

B.If. mixture is prepared as follows : — 

, 052. ,(hy,' weight), 'blue' vitriol,''''l';' 0 ^.,t(l' c.c.),'.' 

tobacco extrafct containing 40 per cent. Jiieotine, 3 pints of water. 
Prepare the mixture in an enamel or earthenware container or pai,L 
The mixture may be kept for a long period in bottles. It is aflminis- 
tered to sheep and goats in the following doses:- — 

1-3 months old, f oz. ; 4-6 months old, 1 oia. ; T-12 old, 

oz. ; over 12 months, 2 oz. Young cattle are dosed at 1 oz. per 
50 lb. live weight but not more than 3 oz,; fully grown cattle receive 
4-5 oz. AW.',, 

A Dosing Time-table. 

In the -a ceomp anting calendar recommendations arc made as 
. to how these remedies should he used for sheep. Eegular treatment 
, with as l^ong as the veld remains green is usually sufficient 
for eontroUing wire-, tape- and nodular worms. -It is pari^ihuilarly 

, 7T2 
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iiiil'Ksrtiiiit to (‘OiiUDenee tlie treatiueii.t early in spring and clean 
tile alieei;) of worms wliicli ,li,a\m emerged during winter fi'oiii nodules 
in tiie gut and iiave reartlied tlie adult stage, so tliat 'tlieir eggs may 
not iirtest the veld. After regular treameiit for about IS luon-ths 
nodular woriii will no .longer constitute a |)est, l>ut ttiis requires 
I'egular and continuous treatment. 

N.W.li. iilone, however, is not sufficient for tlie following two 
.reasons : ~ ■ 

(1) it does not, kill certain worms, especially not the lioolc-, and 
l)aiikrii|)t worms, so that the administration of another remedy is 
"essential, Tetrani is the best vsuited to this purpose, Init in tliose 
r.,'ases, wliere hoo,k or long-necked bankrupt woriiis ai'(‘ not present 
J:f N,;inix;ture may be used. As indicated in the caletidai (1 h‘ mixture 
is ' 'dosed particularly during' w^iuter and regular troa( namis witli 
,N/W..E. are applied in bet'weeu a few times dnri,ng summer. 

(2) The 'large quantity of 1.:>lood whieh entfirs i:lie alioimisnm as 
a result of attacks by u^ireworm, the small intestine as a I’esult 
■of attacks l)y liookworm, contains iron 'which neutral ij^es the elfect 
-of NfW'Ji. , If wireworm infection is very severe, or the hookworm 
po|"mlati,on \‘ery Jai’ge, IN.Wili. does not act as favonral-ily as other- 
wisi^ arid auotJier remedy which can eliminate tlie worms has to lie 
.administered. 

It is .not necessary to keep the animals away from food and 
water hefoi'e administering the remedi(is. It is even dangerous 
'to, sta,i*ve a'ni,mulS' before trea'ting ■them with, IfVWJi. If a sheep, 
goat nr bovine is ln‘|)t aw'ay from food, its alvoiuasuiu g(‘ts empty, 
’’^.lihe remedies are' adini'iiisteriai in sucli niairr'ier that they . find 
'flmir way it,) tlie aho,mas'um di,r'e<’t. If the almmasum is eiupty 5 i.t 
may 'Im ' se,'riously' Inrrmeil by tiie. .:r(.mi,edy wliicln ,remai,ns ' inacti\av 
until tlm„' ani.ma,l (aunmences to feed arid the 'remedy is' tlius puslred 
on Irv tln^ food, 8uch a [irocedure is most undesirable and dangerous, 
Ijuml)s and ' ca.lves, Jiowever, .should not have. a.,ny m.ilk. in tlreir 
ntommrli, wlien tliey are treated and. slioubl not' be allowed to stickle 
4 'hours. prior to and 2 flours after the treat.ineut,' . dlhey may, however,', 
be allowed to g.raze and drink, water. ^ , ’ 

.ETie animals sbould, 'however, not be , allowed .access" tO" 'Watey 
.'for ■ about an hour after treatment, . else the re'inedy will .be ' diluted' 
and become ineffective. 

.. Tire .reason for dosing slieep. a'nd- goats with vitriol water and 
cattle with, 'salt .water., I'le'fore administeri'ng certain remedies ;i.s of ter,i 
'n'ot''.wa^lI, iii:ide,T\siood.'a.iid'COXivsequen'tdy w.'rorigly carried out. ' In figure 
1 th.e^ 'oesophageal groove .is' indicated.. It consists of a' drruble "fold 
in the slomaeli of the animal liy whicli entriuiee to tlie riinien may 
be shut off so that the gullet, can be .'eomiect.ed wiflhthe abomusu'm. 
I’he fold is controlled by nerves which can be stimulaiml in tbc'' 
mouth of the animal. CkmseqiienE^ reijuitvd than to wet, 

ilu‘ .moiii.li of tlie. iiiiiixial with a s-timulant p'the stimulant itself need 
not he s'wallowed. .A .small rpiantity is Bufficient hut the <*onmm trail on ■' 
'.i.s i''riipo''rt'ant. ' The older the. animal or the. qioorer its condilion,'' 
the, 'more inert are. its nerves, 'a, nd, consequently '.the more (‘.oiicentrated 
.'the '.stimi/'ulant 'should 'Ire. ' A , 'Solution of, . ten per cent, is effective 
foT' '.all .animals, and' is tluivS. recommended. ' If , ilio, stimulant is, 
diluted beh'iw' this strength, 'heavily infested', .animals' whi',ch ' need 
the ' treat„ment most,, will, not'.swml'low^it '.in'' the,''''',(a;)'rreet 'inanner. In' 
the case of Hheep a'nd' goats ''blue' vitriol should,' be ■u.s.ecl .and in that 

hoviues about half ■ a , cup ':of ordinary salt ^ water. The worm 
rmnedy is udministwed immediately' W'ithout W'aiiingu,:iiitil the animal 
swallows the Htlmuhini, for the nerves act quicddy. If one first 
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waits until tlie animal Fas swallo'wed, sxxcF an, animal xvill iiilialc’; 
tFroixg“F its month at the very time when the remedy is dosed and 
in such a case, the danger exists that the animal may draw it into 
its limgs. 

The stimulant must definitely' be given, otherwise the worm 
remedy enters the rumen of the- animal' where it is • mixed with a 
large quantity of food, with the result that it cannot have the right 
effect. 

Phenathmdne is a new remedy which is' effective against most 
W'orins living in the abomasum and intestines of sheep, goats ■ and 
cattle but which does not effect tapeworms and the long-neckecl 
bankrupt worm. The remedy is expensive, however, (£1. lUs. Od. or 
more for a single treatment of 100 sheep) and if it is spilled on or 
comes into contact with the wool when tho animal wets itself it niay 
impart a permanent red colour to the w'ool, rendering it unsuitable 
for general use. It may be a good practice to apply a single treatment 
with this remedy at the end of winter and to clean the animalft 
properly in order to avoid infestation of the veld. 


Are Fertilizers a Dan^^S" ? ■ iOontmued fwnv page 744. 

the correct nse of superphosphate, mixed fertilisers, rock phosphate 
and agricultural lime, as well as on the making and use of farmyard 
manure and farm compost. Whenever unknown and untried materials 
are offered to farmers as fertilmers or manures, it is important that 
they should first consult the Department before bxiyiiigy material 
which may prove to be quite worthless. 

(Dr. J. P. van Zyl, Chief, Division of Chemical Services' -and 
Controller of Fertilizers.) 


Save Transport. 

Tyres and speeding : — Everyone knows, or should know, that 
wear and tear on tyres and petrol consnmption greatly increase with 
extra speed. Excessive speed is not a common fault among motorists 
to-day becanse they know that it burns np their almost irreplaceable 
tyres. Nevertheless, cars are sometimes overtnrned and wrecked as 
the result of speeding. That sort of thing is little short of sabotage. 

The carhweMor;— Unless yon really know what you’re about, 
don’t tinker with the carburettor in an effort to increase mileage. 
The amateur, who is often ignorant of the principles governing the 
operation of his own particular carburettor, usually contents himself 
with weakening the main jet mixture, unmindful of the fact that it is 
also necessary to alter most of the carburettor settings in order to 
balance the mixture and to ensure accurate carbiiretion at all 
throttle openings. There is little advantage in weakening the main 
jet mixture if the compensating and low-speed jets are left over-rich. 
If you feel that you are justified in expecting a higher mileage, 
consult your garage. 


SOWJNg 'gE'ART FOR FIELD GEOPS. 

The Sowing Chart for Field Crops for the Union is again 
obtainable at Zd. per copy, frehn the Editor of Ptihlicatiom, 
Department of AgTicnUnrei Pretoria. . 
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Tobacco Extract for Control of Arsenic- 
Resistant Blue Tick"^' and Cattle Lice, 

P. M, Bekket; Division of Veterinary Servicesj Onderstepoort, 

A strain of tlie blue tick, Boophilus decolor mbits ^ lias made its 
appearance in tlie East London area. In outward appearance, 
life cycle and habits, it does not differ from tlie ordinary /tick 
and yet it cannot effectively be controlled by nieaiis of ' arsenical 
dips. In other parts of the country the l)lue tick can still be effec- 
tively controlled by these means. ,The tick lives on one host, 
i.e. it passes all J’^he stages of development on one and "the same 



Fin, L'— A'"coW' severely infected .Fm. 2.- Tim same cow 10 weeks .i 

with ticks. later. 

aiiiinaL; \ All other species of' ticks -'are effecitiyely'' ';eont;rolle every- 
where '..by ^'ineauB nl' the .ordinary mrsexiical dip, No T:ault tian be 
'fo'uBil Nvith the cHp; one 'need.' only ■ensure that 'the s'trength' of ^the 
dip, as determined % meanB,.of ; the iodometer dip ' testeryis ' correct. 
'As '.regard's. .the East Loiidon /strain of. the blue/ticki nic'iiticin s'houhL 
■however/ be made' of the. fact .that. it has.bee'Xi proved by ©X'periment 
'that'' it .does^ .not lielp to increase' the.' strength, of 'the dip .nveii to a. 
■ioiirteenday ■ or .■. greater^ strength and' at the : same time clecreas.© the 
intervals, even , to three., days, in' order .to fry to con.trol...this'tick.'''' '\ 

■. ■'■A.lthough 'thia/' tick, as far., as ■ could .be. ascertained, first' 'made 
'it8.^appearallce.'in■ this .area, it .could be ■.■clearly' established how .it' 
■Spread, from' one farin'^ to .the. 'other. a:nd,from the". one district to the 
other. The most noticeable '* distribution is apparently only along 

^ Ati arfcicln doalioK with this B'ubjecF .appeared in '^■‘.'■The, J.cmriud of the 
South,, Afr'ican'.Veder.ixiaiy' Medical 'Assm VoL, X'l'l. (2).,',p. '50-h8,' 1941; 
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the coast. It lias already passed Graliamtowii on tlie one siile and' 
gone upwards all along the coast past Port Sliepstoiie aod^ thcr 
coastal area of Nlital ■ np , to IJbomho on the otliei'vside. ^l,t is (li'llicnli. 
to 'Say what distance the^ tick will spread to the interior; th,ere 
indications that at present it is found at the utmost froni 8(1 to 
miles from the coast. ' . . 

Whatever the ultimate distribution may be^ one thing isynriiaiii,. 
viz., that, wdierever the tick makes its appearance, steps sliotild im-** 
mediately be taken to control it effectively, since, apart Iroin tlie 
irritation and. loss of blood, which Avill naturally liaye a \'ei‘y detri- 
mental effect on the animaPs constitution, the tick is also a caio’ier 
of diseases such as redwater and gallsickness. 

Extensive experiments have revealed that it ifpmssible to control 
the tick concerned effectively x>i*'^“^'ided nicotine is added to the 
ordinary seven-day arsenical dij) to give a nicotine (X)nt(mt of at 
least 0*04 per cent, Diiiping should also take place regularly every 
week, for even if dipped every fortnight in the eorrecd uicofiiie- 
arsenical strength, the tick still flourishes and cannot l)e rliiM'ked. 

Even if dipped in the correct strength and at the reqiiired 
weekly intervals, the tick does not disappear as if liy magic, 
and cases may still occur where the animals are o,iily entirely free 
from the adnlt and engorged resistant blue tick after the Beveiitli dip- 
ping, ' ^ , 

It obviously serves no purpose to add anything which hms iilrcady 
been tested and found useless. Consult the Director of Veteriiiary 
Service before going’ to imiiecessary expense. One type of addition 
.must be mentioned, however, and that is paraffin and power pai'altii) 
(incltiding crude oil and dieseline used as fuel). Both have lieen 
tested out in a concentration of as high as 3 galloiis^ 'per KM’l gallcuiK 
arsenical dip in the tank. In. sx)ite of the 'presence of 
a ])erfect einulsion, it obviously had no effect on l;he 1 )Iti(% iiic’k, wliicli 
is resistant to arsenic. 

The illustrations ' give only -a, vag'ue idea o'f , tin*, severity of tlie 
infestation, since, only the engorged ■ ticks are visilile atnl not the. 
thousands of little ones. At the same tinie they reveal that the 
tick can be killed if nicotine is added to the arsenical dip, ^Ihe 
cow has b,een regularly dipped in an arsenical liquid <a>iitaiiitiig 
0'*16,',per cent She hae'" a ■ white udder, so thickly ,cc)vet*ed 

with small ticks that it appears black. The illustration on the right 
shows the same animal after she has been dipped for about ID weeks 
in ■ an arsenic-nicotine mixture',, as. recommen,ded. ' Hc're .hef' ti<*k-free 
mdder is, white.,' 

;■ Source of •Nieotme ' for • Dippiag' Piirposes.' ■ 

The sole source of the nicotine is, of course, ll is 

'unaiiufacturefly'und ,„a,s,::,„tobacco .,,'.extract, :, which usually coni aiim 

40 per cent nicotine in the form of nieotine sulphate. 

As a result of the scarcity and exceptionally high “|)ri('r‘ ei' -10 
]ier cent nicotine, a method has been devised by wlri(di fajom^r 
<*an make his own nicotine by leaching tobawo in (he tlippiug 
tank itself. Particulars of this method, whicli appeared in ilm 
Jfovember 1942 issue of Farrmug in South Africa under tbc» heading 
Use of Waste Tobacco in Dips are obtainable from (lie Direcior 
of Veterinary Services, P.O. Onderstepoort. 

• '40' .Der^ Gent.'" 'Ni'cdtine.' , ' ; . ' '' 

^ The strength of the nicotine sulphate, or iobacco exiraei. ax 
it IS generally known, is given in terms of nicotine, viz. 40 |)er cent. 
Ihis sigmfleB that 100 lb. by w’^eight. of the tobacco extract (‘(mtaiiiS 
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41) ib,. iii(X) title. If tiie strength, is jj-viven in terms of weigiit per 
\'c)l;um,e, ' as is customary in the case of dijts^ it would mean that 10 
I'wuiids of nicotine is less than ]. gallon, since I'licotine is lietirier 
.than, watei* and, 1 gallon of water weighs exachly 10 Ih. ,A. 10 Jb. 
tin of ' nicotine therefore contains less than 1 gallon, l.die 
is actually about 7 pints instead of 8. 

Use of Nicotine in Dipping Tanks. 

Tlie ik)il<,)wiii,g dilutions are re(.50ininended to inake pro-vision, for 
tlie n,ature„ of the water and for the natural de(U‘ease in strength, of 
the nicottn,e in the course of time. 


Preparing Fresh Dip. 

40 -per cent Nicotine, — To obtain the eoinect 0*04 per cent iiico- 
tine w,i,ien iiii'xi,ng fresh dip, the folh^wing dilution s’hould 1)e ina(,le, : 
10 lb. nicotine of 40 per*cent strength, to every 800 gallons arsenicial 
dip of 7*(lo,y, strength in the tank. If the arsenical dip i,s too dirtyy 
ti()\\''ever, it' is advisable to clean tJie ta,.nk and to fill it wi,th fres'li. 
dip of an strength of 2 lb. sodinni arsenite .(arsenite of: soda) dis-. 
solved in boiling wotar for every 100 gallons , of water in tlie tank, 
l^be coTi’ect <]uantity of nicotine is then added to tl:iis as indicated 
al)ovm 

Adding Dip at a Later vStage. 

If a,i\seni<*al dip is to l>e atided lut<u% 1 pint of niootin(‘ siionbl 
l)e iidded :for'overy,2 11), sodium arsenite a.dded„ (i.e. :fo:r evniy 100 
gidloriB wu’tcr). For every 14 Jl). sodinni arsenite (7tH,) gallons water) 
t!n^ whole lO-lb. tin oi‘ 40 per <‘ent nieotina sluiuld, i,hcrt‘fon% be 
added, 

i}5 , per rent Nii'otine. In ease the nicotdne alkaloiil, 'wbit^b 

, ■(‘Oiit.ai'nB Ob |it'*r ce:rii. ..nicotine, ivS available, tlie dilution riHpii'rod 
: wb.en .'luixirig fi‘es}i dip is .1 gallon (8 pints) to ,,]',90(,) gallons water 
(i,,e. {lint to 240 gallons), l.,f dip 'is addtul la-ter, i.,lie dil,ution shouldc 
lie lialf ,11 .pint, .for every 100 -'gallons of water and 2 .lb. sodin:m: , 
arsenite added.- ' 

It may be in,entio:ued 'here that, while- 10 11 k '(.if ibn 4-0, -per cent 
nicotine is only equal' do 7 pints, as, has already "been, ;niention,ed,' 

., the' volume' of 10 lli. of the alkaloid with 95 per .(amt nicotine, cHiuals 
8 ]iiuts or one gallon. It is, therefore, supplied in qua:iiiities nf 1 
gallon, if available. 

Indirect Field; Coirtrol of Nicotine Co-iitent. ' 'X, ■' 

No i’i(d.d ieni(viKex.i8ts,at-.p,raS6nt tO'determi.rie the nit-oliiui^sircrngili 
of a dij), a,nd for tins {lurpose wo indireedly ust‘ only tlu^ arsenite U^siei' 
(iodoniate:r) as follows > ^ '■■Asatinni-ig'- tliat whe:n mixing diji we?' 

add 10 II). (7 pints) of'kfO: pei’"u6nt.,aticotincy^ (weu'*y 10 1b. sodium 
au’scrnitiv' (.quantity' ,rer;|.um 800 .gallons'; of 'water) in the iank, 
and assuming '-'.fiiiher that. ,a atibs.eqiifnit'Ktest 'W'ith.ihe iodom(4>er dip> 
tester re,veala '■'a'''tcKi'''lo'w;arsanic-'valii^ "that , :m,ore sodium arsenite 
should, 4!here,fo':re,X' be :ad.de-d,"’'theii', . besides, .-the;' arsenite, I pint.- c>'f: 
‘nicotine for every 2 "lb,-'’so,diunr-':at*s(m.ite'\ i-a. 'also added. In tlii'a 
way die strengtli\if the dip can be regulattul very arp*urat(dy, pro* 
vided great 'Care is taken that the', correspoiiding (prantHii^s of s(HliuTii 
arsenite. and .nicotine arwulways. added. 
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Table of Quantities of 40 Per Cent. Nicotine to be Added wlteii 

Mixing Fresh Dip. 

Tlie dilution when fresh dip is mixed ivS 10 lb. 40 per (',ent 
nicotine to 800 ' gallons, i.e. 1|- lb. nicotine for every 1,00 gallons of 
dip of 7-day strength in the tank. ^ ^ • 

The followmg quantities of nicotine are required for tanks of 
the v arious capaci ties given : — , 

Quantity of 40 per cent, nicotine 
required when fresh dip is mixed 
(lO-'lh. nicotine equals approx. 

7 pints.) 


Three 104'b. tins, i.e., 304h. or 
approK. 21 pints. 

30 I'O'-lh. tins, 35-fb. or 241 pints. 
37^ lb. or mi pints. 

38| lb. or 27 pints. 

40 lb. or 28 pints. 

4il lb, or 29 pints. 

42|* lb. or 30 pints. 

43| lb. or 31 pints. 

45 lb. or Srj pints. 

46J lb. or 324 
474 lb. or 33| pints. 

48| lb. or 34 pints. 

50 lb. or 35 pints. 

514 lb. or 36 pints. 

524 lb. or 37 pints. 

531 lb. or 38 pints, 

55 lb. or 38| pints.- 

4,500 gallon s | 564 lb. or 39 4 . ... 

If water and dip are added later, 1 pint of nicotirn^ and 2 lb* 
sodium axsenite for eveiy 100 gallons of water should, as has already 
been explained, be added. 


Capacity of dipping tank. 


2.400 gallons. 

2.800 gallons. 

3.000 gallons. 

3.100 galloiis. 

3.200 gallons. 

3.300 gallons. 

3.400 gallons. 
3,500 gallons 
3,600 gallons. 
3,700 gallons. 

3.800 gallons. 
3,900 gallons. 

4.000 gallons. 

4.100 gallons. 

4.200 gallons. 

4.300 gallons, 

4.400 gallons 


'Correction Table for Adjiisting the Strength of the Weake'ned Dip* 
Assuming that, a chemical analysis of the dip in the tank reveals 
that, although the arsenical value is correct, the nicotine is for BO'ine 
reason, or other weaker than the 0-04 per cent strength, then it can 
adjusted as follows: — 


Strength of Dip % 

Quantity, in fluid ounces, to be added per 100 gallons wt-akem-d 
dip, if use is made of ;—* 

Hiootine, 

40 per cent. Nicotine. 

95 per cent Nicotine 
(alkaloid). 

m...:.. 

10- lb. or 7 pints to 800 gallons. 

• 1 gallon (8 ■ pints) .to ' 1,901,)" 
-gallons. 

0-010. .v........ - 

15 fluid dunces to 100 gallons 

74 fluid ounces to. 100 gallons 


: ■ , of dip. , ■ ■ 

1 '1% ' ■ " 'n '' : » 

of dip. 


: H ' ' n ■ . .. ■ 

0*020 

■'10 . 

-■'6 ' »>. . ■■ 

0-025.; ,, 

■■7J' ■ 

'*<^1 ' ■»> .■ ■., 


"5 ■ . „■.. : ' 

24.. ■ ■ „ . ■ „ 

0*031 

, '■ 

24 . ' „ , 

2' ■ „ ■ ' 

0*032 

■■ 4. , ,, ' ■ »> 

0*033 

34 

lir. .'„■., 

0-034................ 

.. .3 'y, .■■■ ■ . ■ 

o*03'5;A."'., .v.::;,,..'.' 

24 ; ■ ■•.;, ^ 

'll ■ ■ ■' 

0*036.. V.'.'. 


■'1 ■ '' ■,» '"■ ■ 

0-03V.'... A..:. '7...'., 

.' li' ■■■":■ ■»» 

•'1'. .■ ..■ 

0*038....... 


■' i ■ ■ '. '' ■ A. . ' 

0-039 

!•'■ - ■ .. 

7..i '■'■' . '■ ' ' H'' ' ' 

■0*040..'.,.:.. 

' Qorr^dt strength. 7 
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Tobacco Extract foi?, Ooktbol of Blub Tick and CA;rTi.E Iu:.cb» 

This table was drawn tip on the basis of a dilution of .1 to 70'0» 
According, to t,liese figures -I- finid ounce of 40 per cent n,icotiiie slioiild 
be added per 100 gallons weakened dip for every O' '001 the reading 
is too low. . 

If the 95 per cent nicotine (alkaloid) is iivsed, only | fluid ounce 
need be added per 100 gallons for every O'OOl the dip is too weak. 

Corrections to be Made if the Concentration is ToO' High. 

' If the chemical an,alysi8 reveals that the nicotine strength, is 
too liigli, 2-| gallons of water should be added per. 100 gallons of 
dip for every 0*00'1 the reading is higher than 0*050. For concen- 
trations' of 0'04 to O' 05 nothing is added. 

Samples for Analysis* 

It is important that animals should be dipped in liquid of the 
correct strength, otherwise all the trouble and expense "will be in 
vain. If care is taken, however, tlial for every 2 lb. sodium arseiii'le 
(quantity required for 100 gallons of water) added to, or originally 
present in, tbe clipping tank, the correcjt quantity of nicotine is added, 
then the dip ought to be of the correct strength. To make quite 
sure, however, that everything is in order, a sample of the d:i.p can 
be sent every few months for analysis (free of charge) to the Director 
of Veterinary Services, P.O. -Onderstepoort. A qimrter (200 can) 
to half ' a bottle (r375 c.c.) will suffice. As soon as tlie sjiinple lias 
been taken, three finely powdered acid tablets (red dip tester t,ablets) 
.Tn,ust be added.. ('’)nly a,fter atl the gas lias esca;|)iHl from lliti bottbi, 
it should be corked, well paciviul and despaittiied. 

Effect of Nicotine on Animals* 

The results of experiments to bo published later, will sliow tliat 
over, a period of tb.ree years there is no noti,(?eal)le dilference betwe(,vn 
animals regub:irly dipped in an airsenic dipuind iiiose regularly dipped 
in an arsenic-nicotine mixture. Especially ^theynii 'Ik prodm,;iion of 
the COWS' and, ,tlie (.omlition of th.o adult animals and of. t'lm calves 
which have 'heen d,i{)ped from birth., have borne tliis out.' " 

It is i'nteresting /to note tliat tlie animals^ eyc^s .smart from ,tlm 
nicotine dip, with i^lie result tliat ihey close their eyes tightly when 
they emerge "from the dip and run into" -any ohsta,cle. 'This lasiis only 
about a mi'B'ute and, after th,at the eyes; run Iieavily for a while. Tlie 
smarting has, .no detrimental effect,- ho'w^ever. 'Care slioiild, tliercfo,:re, 
be- taken that the en(:d.osure of ..the draining pen is 'waill ,e(,)iistr'iict(:a! 

0, f poles and not of wire. ■ 

- If,, an arsenical pl'ip is used, it is desirable to dip early in,'^ilic- 
morning when the, air is. still cool. Th-e animals should not, lie -drivi-^n 
'immecii-ately before or after', dipping,. nor 'be ■ clipped 'w'lien', it, is 'raini.'ng.' 
Dipping -should ])refcuabl.y not take place oii'l,iot, sultry day's;- in other- 
words,.' -'Unfavourable weather conditions Bbould lie avoided 'far 
as' -possible; '.Thes same remarks apply .whan . animals are dippcH'.'l 
'in.,axi-'ar' 8 (mi<>nicc,)tiii 0 .i:nix.ture, l,)ut,if the 'ordinary precatitions a-re 
.taken, ' the -dip is, ..no m.ore'- .detrimental nor , has it' any ...•worse effect 
, 0 ,'n ' the" animal ' than. , the , ordinary, ars'enic-' dip. .' 

Lice 'OU' Cattle* '' 

..'-'..'b, ..It'' is .a -W'.elWmowii fa'ot.-.that 'the 'red biting ,1-ouse is Irillech by 
prdi'naxy -arse',n„i<yal -dip,,'but not, .so,, the blue. 'hr 'sucking, louse. 'When, 
lice -'are' mentioned, ' .therefore,,' the' latter, are meant. 

'De'rri'S, ''e,xtract ,- .{rotenone, ''-'O-r 'tuba toxin) is generally used, 

1, gallo.'n';of. -''which 'is' -added, to' -1, 000 '.gallo'ns o-f arseiiicsal dip.' ',, Since 
■tlie "' sp.ecial ' lice preparation- which: ,, (mines'' m.ainly from the South' 'Sea 
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Islands, is not obtainable at present, nicotine may just as well lie' 

used,' as it is equally effective in tlie control of lice. , 

Tlie 40 per cent nicotine is also used in- a dilution of 1 to^ 1,000; 
i.e, one 10 lb. .tw'i- ior every 1,000 gallons ' arsenical dip of 7-day 
streiigtli. One addition is sufficient. 


The Lament of ^ Soil Particle:— lC(jnUn,ued> from piiife 742. 

■ How does this faulty grazing management affect us— tlie^ soii- 
" particle tenants? When the grass- commences to fail, in health it be- 
comes impossible for our houses to be kept in repair. Ijeakage througli 
the grass walls and roofs becomes excessive and we are unable to 
conserve all the rainwater where it falls, with the result that our 
landlord receives less rent, in the fonn of ivater for his sustcniance, 
and his condition steadily becomes critical. 

The climax noiv approaches rapidly. Our only remaining pro- 
tection is the hiuniis carpet, but this is also steadily washed away 
by the water Avliicli we no longer have enongk time to conserve, and 
our exposure is such that the death of the grass is iiievituble. 

The final ar.*t of the tragedy is now staged : with the landlord 
dead and our humus carpet gone, our exposure to the full, force of 
the rain is coniplete, and ejectio.n or death, soon stares us in the face. 

■ Our capacity - for storing water in the; interstices . lietween - the 
niultitudes’ of ' soil particles still exists, but the riish T)f 
over the soil surface during rain is now' so swift,' (liie' 'to, tlie death, 
of, the .grass and the.abs-once of the humus cairpet, that, ins.ullicm^^^^^ 
'.time ,is provided, dx') permit our underground reservoirs, to , fill. '' 

-Eventually our last efforixs' a;re nullified, and any ,Bnpp'iy xo ikene 
va'st ' reservoirs is prevented by. the further destructive' ' ac;tion ''(.rb 
rain. The raindrops now .bombard us '.with such force that our '4, deal 
partnership of soil ,an.d san.cTis dissolved, and nnmy of us are ejected- 
from our homes, because, with our disintegration, mud and sand 
result. The mud is washed into the voids between us and seals them 
SO- .efficiently 'that.wmter conservation in and iinde.r theniis, impossible. 
The rainwater now runs off the soiT surface totally uncontrolled, 

, .causing our deat,li'- duiing.' its ---journey and, lea'ving destructio,ii ,''an.d 
desolation- in its wake.,' "i-',; ----i''-'.- 

Through '.'no ','fa,ultpf''' their .■'own,: .but owing' t'o''-,thf/ '-recklevSB'iiesB 
of, .the- 'Tipper -'S particles '.are'- ejected from their, liomeB.bcMi'ause, 
of their inability to pay the rent, '.while, the' lower soil particles' lie 
dead and buried under a shroud of mud. 

Grass, our landlord, is the basic'--^su'stenance'’,of man juul bca,vsi.,"', 
so that, if this and succeeding generations are to survive., we, tlie soil 
particles, must pay him his rent regularly and in full— not in 
cnrrency, but in rainwater conserved where it f alb 


Fotiltry Farming Bulletin No.: f Tinted in 

Novemher 1943 , is out of print. A ''revised ed/ition.'is 
expected to he available early next year. Only copies of the 
Afnhaans version are still availahle. 




J, A* de Beer^ Test Manager^ College of Agriciilturej, Glen* 


■^HE above Egg-laying Competitioii aii,d Breeders’ Eegister Test 
l)ega,iji on 6 April 1943 and ended on 6 Marcli 1944. Six-luindred 
and eighty liens were entered for tlie foinner, a decrease of 10 Jiena 
compared with the |)revions competition, and in the case of the 
Breeders’ Ilegister Test, 190 hens were entered, an increase of 110 
liens as coinjiared with the previons test. Owing to the fact that 
more applications were received than available acconiinodation 
permitted, breeders liad to be limited to two pens per breed in. the 





A fine Leghorn hen, 


, Central Competition. la that competition '|)ens of 5 lieiia each _ are 
entered, the performance of tile best 4 birds only being taken into 
account. For the Registered Breeders’ Association Test a pen con- 
sists' of ten hens of •which the best 8 birds are taken into account. 
These birds must be the off-spring of registered narents and the owner 
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must be a iiicBiber of- the Breeders’ Begister of the South African 
Poultry Breeders’ Association. 

Although these two contests differ and. particulars are eoiise- 
qiiexitly given vseparately, they have the following points in 
common. : — 

(1) The methods of treatment, feeding and hotisiii.g were 
indentical ; 

(2) the eggs were collected, weighed and recorded in tlie saincjt 
way, and 

(3) the contestvS began on the same day and extended over a 
period of 48 weeks, subdivided into 12 periods of 28 days eacdi. 

At the close of each period the egg production record and full 
details .regarding positions, moulting, hroodiness, sick lions treated, 
highest producers for the period, and general climatic conditions 
are sent to each competitor. The Colleges of Agriculture compete 
with one another and not with private owners. 

Rations* 

The method of feeding was the same as in previous years. 

Owing to the shortage of maize and maize products the rations 
had to be changed three times during the contestH. The various 
rations fed were as follows : — 


CONSTITXJKXTS. 

■ 

Pbbiods. 

From (>/4/43 

To 8/0/43. 

From 9/6/43 

To 29/6/43. 

From 30/(5/43 

To fi/3/44. 


m. 


!l>. 

:!,h, ' ' '' 


Yollow Mealiemeal. . 

; — 


314 

334 


Lucerne Moa,L ..... 

10 


10 

, '10'. 


Beamneal, ........... 

15 


' ^ 

, S'i' 


WLeatexi Bran. ...... 

35 


30 

30 


Meat and Bonemeal 

5 


■ .7.|. 

' 3 " 


Carcase MieaL . 

— 



6 


White Fish 'Meal. . . 

5 


5 ■ 

' '5 


Ground niit Oilcakes 

5 


5 

' 5 


Hominy Chop 

. n 


: ■■ , — 



Maize Germ Meal 






(Vermilco). 

5 



' — '' 


Maize Germ Meal 






(Epic) 

,■5:" 


— 

, 


Bonemeal. . 

H 


. 4-4 

' 24 


Oyster >Shell Powder 

3 


' 3 

3 " 


■Fine Salt, . „ 

1 


. '1' 

1 



Grain. 


• . ' ' Grain, 

G'rai,n,, 




li 

12 


2 


Barley. . . .' .'43 

oz. 

oz. 


oz. 


Wheat.... 14'. 

Xxer 

Crushed 1 per 

Cnis'lied, ! 



Crushed ■ ; 

hen 

yellow { hen 

ye'llow 1 

^ 'hen 


yellow j 

per 

■ maize ■ per 

, maize ^ 

per 


maize. , .29 J 

day. 

J day. 

J 

day. 


'The egg recording, and inspections' -'were ca,rried out in tlie sairic 
"way ;as..' in,, previoxis"' years. Grade. ” .eggs are those weigdririg' 
If , ounces'' or,, more cluiing: tlm first period, and' '2 oiincea or inorc 
,ius'''','frotavthe, "'second .period;^' ” eggs; are those wciglilng' 

T'l': 'ounces' and more, hut loss tha'n.lf ounces d/ur'ing the first period, 
an'd';l| 'uunces or more, but less than, 2 ;ou:nceH, aa f.roin t'lur hcimumI 
■period,.:'. Grade, ’’."eggs are :th.o'se '■‘weighing less ituui If oun<*cH. 



lilGlTTBENTII CeNTKAT, EgG-T/.'VTING COMPETITION. 


Table l.—Average, Froduf tion per Hen : 

(1) (a) Central Competition. 


Brfjed. 

Aveeaoe I’EB Hen.' 

No. of 
hens. 

A. 

B. 

C. 

Total, 

White Legliom 

282 

174-7 

18-8 

1-9 

195-5 

Black Aiistralorp 

117 

17<)-0 

14-0 

1-8 

195 -8 

.R.LR**.. 

(12 

184-7 

9-4 

1-1 

195-3 

Light SuBHcx 

0 

12M 

19-5 

2-0 

142-6 

Blacsk Ijcghom 

r> 

144-0 

26-8 

0-0 

170-8 

Barred f:r 

29 i 

149-0 

25-6 

1-5 

• 177-1 . 

BtilTP.R 

' 7 

101*2 

5*1 

3-4 

109*8 

White Wyandotte^ 

5 

208-2 

15*8 

0-8 1 

224-8 

White Australorp 

22 

140 

43*7 

3-4 

193-2 

Total. 

548 

172-8 

18*0 

1*8 

180-7 


(h) Breeders’ Register Test. 


White Leghorn 

122 

185-5 j 

13-0 

2-0 

201-2 

Black Aiistralorp 

39 

150-0 1 

■ 8-4 

1*0 

]6(M 

Light Bnssex. 

16 

103-6 

7-2 

2-1 

112-9 

ToTAIi. 

177 

17M 

■ 11-8 

1-8 

184-8 

. 



, . 


(2) Central Com-'petition : College of Agriculture. 


White Leghorn. 

22 

180*7 

8-0 

0-7 

195*5 

Black Austraiorp. 

■ 14 

206 *7 

.10-0 

1 -0 

218-5 

ILL lied 

9 

207-2 

4-5 

0*5 

212-3 

Light 'SaBsex;, 

5 

178*6 

‘53 -4 

0*2 

218-2 

White Aastralorp. 

1 

93-0 

IIO-O 

0*0 T 

203-0 

..Total 

51 

193-2 

12-0 ■ 

1*3 

207*1 






L ' 


(3) Central Competition, including Colleges of Agrwulture, 


White Leghorn. 

304 

175-6 

. 18*1 

■ 1*8 , 

195-5 . 

■Black AaetTOlorp. 

131 

182-0 

, 14-4 

1*7 

198-1 

B.L'Red...,.......V....' ■ 

■ 71 

. . 187 - 6 ,, 

8-8 


197*5 

'Light 'Sassox.. ................ ■■: 

"" ■■■14 

141-6 

24*5 '■ 

'' 3-5 ' 

169 -7 

Buff ILK.. 

7 

161-2 

5,-1 

■ 3*4 

169-8 

Barred IML. 

■ 29 ^-^ ■■ 

149-9 

25 - 6 , 

1*5 '■, 

■' 177*1 

■White Wyandotte. ■. . . . ; . . 

■ ■ 5 ■ ■ 

208 - 2 '. 

■ Ifr-B^', 

0-8 

224 '*8' 

■White Anstralorp. ■».... ■,'* . .■. . 

n.--' 

■ 144*4 

■ 4 ^ 5,-7 ■, 

3*3 

■,' 1 , 93*5 

Black. Leghorn. .■ — ■, , .... 

'. 5 ■; 

144*0 

26 -S 

' ■ , , 0 * 0 , 

'' 170-8 

Total ■;...■. 

559 

174-5 

18 - 1 . " 

,■ 1-8 

194*5 








, If the figures of the Central Competition [see Table 1 (3)] are 
compared with those of the previous year, it will he seen that the 
average total production dropped by 6*3 per cent. The average 
total production of “ A eggs, however, inereased by 1’4 per cent 
in comparison with the previous year, while the average total pro- 
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Average Prices of Potatoes (per ISO lb*) on Mimiripal Markets. 


S,1SAR0N 
(1 July to 

80 Jiiiie). 

Johann 

Transvaal. | 

cslnirg. 

N'.M. Grade 

1, 

Bur 

Nafal 

itm. 

O.F.S. 

Tp;b;ui:i. | 

Trans' | 
'Viial., 1 

No. 1, i 

{„ 

N*). 

rtjio '1V,rtVH 


'No. 

1. 

'No. 

2. 

No. 

2. 

No. 8. ■ 

No, .1, 

No. 

1. 


No, 


s. 

(L 

8. 

d. 

8. 

«i. 

s. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

B. 

!. 

s. 

1 

«. 

d. 

.s. 

d. 

1938-89 

b 

9 

0 

•> 

8 

10 

8 

1 

8 

10 

8 

4 

6 

9 

8 

2 

6 

2 

1039-40. ........ 

6 

7 

(5 

7 

8 

8 

8 

2 

9 

10 

8 

9 

6 

8 

9 

il 

T 

4 

I9-I.O-11 

1.4 

2 

13 

4 

18 

6 

IS 

5 

16 

10 

17 

1 

14 

7 

15 

7 

I,:,! 

,1 1, 

104 1-42 

,19 

3 

18 

7 

24 

9 

25 

4 

23 

;} 

21 

0 

,19 

.0 

20 

,1 

17 

3 

1042-43 

IP, 

7 

12 

6 

15 

8 

15 

n 

16 

9 

17 

8 

15 

2 

15 

0 

it 

10 




















January 

7 

9 

6 

8 

TO 

9 

10 

cS 

14 

2 

— 


H 

5 

10 

0 

7 

1. 

February 

8 

3 

7 

2 

11 

8 

II 

6 

13 

7 

18 

1 

10 

0 

s 

*4 

6 

2 

March 

8 

10 

8 

;> 

13 

1 

12 

7 

13 

9 

18 

8 

11 

1 

H 

4' 

.7* 


April., 

May ■ 

11 

5 

11 

1 

15 

8 

15 

0 

14- 

7 ■ 

15 

10 

1.3 

7 

1 3 

0 

!0 

r. 

12 

(5 

12 

2 

15 

11 

15 

5 

16 

3 

16 


13 

1,1 

15 

6 

11 

7 

June 

12 

11 

14 

1 

19 

9 

11) 

0 

17 

9 

16 

4 

18 

4 

M 

6 

1,1, 

10 

July 

1(5 

4 

15 

11 

21 

rj 

21 

4 

18 

10 

18 

2 

18 

0 

18 

1 

,14 

5 

• Aujptst 

18 

5 

12 

5 

21 

8 

21 

7 

16 

3 

15 

2 

17 

8 

19 

(.1 

T'l 

5 

September 

■K) 

5 

11, 

3 

10 

3 

19 

10 

17 

11 

15 

;! 

18 

11 

20 

0 

15 

0 

October 

10 

10 

10 

11 

18 

10 

IS 

1 

m 

10 

14 

8 

18 

4 

21 

3 

;;i5 

0 

November 

17 

3 

lf> 

10 

22 

10 

22 

4 

28 

10 

18 

8 

18 

7 

,17 

2 

,11 

10 

■ Decembor 

18 

7 

15 

11 

2,1 

4 

21 

1 

25 

11 

15 

8 

18 

8 

18 

8 

' I'l 

(,s 

1044- 



















January 

18 

n 

U 

4 

16 

11 

16 

7 

22 

9 

20 

8 

17 

4 

17 

(,i 

1,2 

'11 

February 

18 

8 

11 

4 

17 

11 

18 

1 

24 

10 

25 

0 

18 

0 

18 

1„1 

.1,5 

'.1 ,1 

March..., 

14 

4 

13 

4 

17 

9 

17 

11 

19 

10 

19 

,7 

16 

6 

. 14 

10 

:|1 

(! 

April..,. 

23 

1 

21 

11 

30 

2 

80 

4 

29 

9 

' 25 

M 

25 

4 

30 

2 

24 

0 

May 

27 

10 

26 

7 

30 

7 

29 

6 

29 

4 

28 

10 

29 

2 

,28 

10 

26 

3 

June.,.. 

29 

8 

27. 

8 

_ 




30 

0 

29 

11 

29 

7 

29 

8 

2B 

4 

July , . , . 

5i() 

0 

, 


— 

... 


29 

6 

29 

32 

11 

■' 28 

8 

30 

0 

30 

0 

Aiwust 

Soiitomlicr 

38 

1 


.*■ 


— 


... 

30 

0 

7, 

*■ 35 

3 

30 

9 , 

32 

3 

36 

r, 



.. 


... 

,,, 




36 

0 






October 

36 

11 






- 

( 






.... 




Average Prices of Lucerne* Teff, Kaffircom and Dry Beans. 


Season 

ANT) 

MfTNTir (h). 


I03M0 

1940-41 ; 

' 1941-42 

1042-48,. .... 

:i,04S— ' 
.Tammry, , . 
February. . 

r April...... 

May 

-Tunc. 

July. ..... 

Aupat.,.. 

' Septoiiber. 
October . . . 
K'O'vemlier., 
Baoeml:»er. . 

i944_. 

' Jaaimry. ... 

February.,.. 
■ ' ' Mareli. . , . . . 
- April.,.,,,, 

■ ' 

4 June 

: July.:....... 

August. , . . . 
Soptenibcr. . 
October 


(n) Munini[)jU Market. 

{!/) HeaHooii! yeai' (or 1C a 01 room, 
i June :!l [May, 


Bry Beans, X Aprli-Sl Marirh : 


and 0 ’elb 

.Jimii, 


btIC'MRNE (per 100 Ih.). 



lvAMt'iU(!OUN in 
bagn (200 lb.). 

Bur 

Bilans (2oo lb.) 

baurt. 





3'elf 









.1 ohimne.Hhurg (u). 

Gape, 

T),nvu 

Ist 

Urnde. 

Johan- 

imsburn 

F.o.r. Ih’oducorH' 

HI ationa. 

Juliiu'mcsbu,rg OB, 




(n) 1(10 Ih. 








< 'ape. 

Trans- 






Bpwkicil 

Bow- 


vaal 



Kl. 

'K2. 

'■Hufiar. 

l')^cas, 

ney. 

s. cl. 

s. 

(1. 

S. (1. 

s. 

d. 

■s. d. . 

B. 

d. 

3 . d. 

8. 

d. 

H. d, 

3 10 

3 

1 

4 0 

2 

i 

13 1 

12 

9 

25 0 

16 

1) 

24 ' 2 

3 0, 

2 

5 

3 4. 

2' 

6 

8 8 

9 

4 

21 11 

13 

n 

21 ' 2 

4 2 

3 

5 ■■ 

4 3 

3 

3 

35 6 

17 

0 

■30, 0 

,10 

8 

. 27 11 

5 7 

5 

2 

5 8 

4 

7 

18 10 

19 

6' 

' 82' K) 

19 

.8 

28' 3 

5 5 

6 

0 

7 4 

5 

5 

24 10 

24 U.) 

•34 0 

20 

8, 

24, 2 

5 0 

4 

5 

7 3 

■ 5 

5 

27 3 

37 

3 

33 7 

21 

4 

21 ,1. 

.5 0 

6 

6 

'■ 7 2 

5 

0 

,34 2 

34 

3 

' 30 1, ■ 

22 

8 

23. ,3 

.5 6 

5 

3 

'7 3 

5 

4 

29 6 

29 

(1 

34 8 

20 

3 

27' 1 

( ) 


7 5 

5 

3 

21 '7 

21 

9 

35 7 : 

27 

1 

11.1 ill 

5 7 



, 7 5 

5 

4 

21 8 

21 
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6 

9 
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5. 
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7 
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6 
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20 

5 
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5 ■ 
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2 

58 1 
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30 1 1 
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8 

7 3 
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8 

17 9 
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0 
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35 
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36, '6 

5' 3 
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9 

17 9 

17 

17 

' ' 71 ' 6 

38 

9 

•M 0 

6 4 
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9 

■ 7,3 
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18 0 

18 

6 

71 8 

37 
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54 ,, 5 

6 9 

■ 5, 
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4 11 

16 10 

;i6 10 
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0 
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4 11 
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16 2 

16 
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4 

10 
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C'ROFS ANJ) MaJUvETS 


Average Prices of Green Beans, Green Peas and Carrots oa Municipal 

Markets, 


SlSASO'N 

G'RB'BI Bisaks (.Pocket 20 lb.). 

GjaiiiN Peas (Pocket 20 ID.). 


CliimoTS (Bag). (»), 

(1 July to 

30 June). 

Johan- 

nesburg. 

Cape 

Town. 

Durban. 

Jolwm- 

nesbuig. 

Gape 

Town. 

Diu'ban. 

Johan- 

nesburg. 

Capo 

Town. 

Durban, 


s. d. 

8, d. 

8. d. 

8. d. 

8. d. 

8. d. 

s. 

d. 

B. d. 

8- d. 

1938-39... 

1 8 

2 3 

2 0 

2 4 

1 9 

1 2 

3 

8 

2 0 

6 1 

1940-4'3 

1 11 

2 9 

1 6 

2 8 

2 4 

2 3 

6 

9 

4 11 

13 4 

1041-42 

2 7 

3 10 

2 6 

8 a 

3 8 

8 4' 

8 

5 

8 10 

17 2 

1042-43 

3 1 

4 3 

3 0 

3 3 

2 10 

8 9 

6 

1 

8 9 

13 2 

1,948— 











January. 

1 9 

8 3 

S 6 

2 4 

6 9 

4 7 

3 

9 

5 1 

11 3 

February 

2 6 

4 4 

3 10 

4 8 

6 9 

6 J 

0 

0 

6 6 

11 i 

March. 

2 8 

3 1 

1 e 

6 7 

4 6 

3 10 

7 

9 

■ 4 0 

19 1 

April,...,..., 
'M.ay 

2 0 

2 2 

2 3 

6 1 

3 0 

2 S 

8 

1 

0 10 

23 11 

2 11 

4 11 

2 a 

6 a 

4 8 

6 2 

B 

6 . 

,11 1 

16 10 

June i 

6 6 

4 0 

4 7 

0 6 

6 1 

9 3 

9 

1 

13 4 

18 7 

July.... 

9 O' 

10 1 

7 2 

4 6 

6 9 

6 10 

i:6 

9 

10 '1 

17 10 

Atiguat 

6 2 

6 11 

6 11 

4 10 

6 4 

4 7 

13 

3 

:l4 6 

21 0 

September 

6 8 

7 7 

4 '8 

4 7 

6 2 

8 4 

10 

10 

13 4 

21 2 

October 

1 a 

4 4 

1 10 

1 10 

1 11 

2 8 

8 

6 

10 11 

12 t 

November 

1 6 

2 2 

2 2 

4 6 

1 0 

3 10 

7 

6 

6 3 

8 21 

“December 

2 1 

0 6 

2 6 

3 8 

1 6 

5 1,0 

8 

0 

7 0 

7 7 

1'944— 

January 

■ 

1 9 

1 2 

3 6 

4 7 

1 6 

6 7 ' 

7 

4 

3 6 

7 10 

February 

4 4 

2 1 

4 0 

7 2 

— 

S 9 

9 

0 

0 0 

15 ' 1 

March 

2 8 

3 8 

2 0 

0 9 

6 0 

6 0 

18 

6 

8 11 

24 6 

April 

• 1 10 

1 a 

1 4 

3 7 

2 3 

4 0 

10 

3 

12 5 

35 1 

■ May 

3 6 

2 10 

2 9 

7 4 

6 3 

4 11 

9 

10 

12 7 

27 0 

June. 

6 6 

9 1 

5 4 

7 9 

0 4 

0 5 

11 

10 

13 0 

20 6 

July 

4 9 

8 4 

6 3 

4 1 

4 7 

.6, 7 

9 11 

13 11 

19 0 

August. 

6 0 

4 9 

0 7 

2 8 

2 0 

3 a 

6 

10 

11 6 

14 1 

Sf'ptembor 

3 10 

0 2 

0 7 

5 r> 

3 S 

4 ;; 

y 

11 

12 3 

T,7 4 

October 

4 8 

0 0 

.5 7 

5 4 

tf-) JTj 

8 0 

7 

11 

10 4 

;10 4 


(<s) Weight® of bap vary* but on the average are approacimateiy as foliows i-'-Johauneaborg; 180 tt. Cap 
Townj OOth. ; imd Durbau; .120 1b. 

Average Prices of Cabbages, ' Cauliflower and Tomatoes on Municipal 

Markets, 


. SKAStm 
(1 July to 
■80 Juue). 


Cauiuobs (Bag), (a) 


Caoiimowbr (Bag), (a) 


ToMAToim (Tmyfl 16 lb,). 


Johan- 

uoaburg.l 


Cape 

Town. 


Durban. 


Jbhan- 

ttosburg.l 


Capo 

Town. 


Durban, 


.. K.M. 
Ho, 1. 


Johannesburg*. 


Other. |. I Durban. 


1988-30. ........ 

194CHtl. 

104M2 

1942-43 

19I3-- 

January, 

. j^'ebroary, ..... 

March 

April.,,,...:.,,. 
May..,..,.. . „ 
June, 

•July- 

August, 

September. .... 

October. 

November 

.Dwember 

•1944— 

'January — , 
''February, , . . . . 

, 'March..'...', ' 

Ai'iril. ......... 

May.. .......... 

AtIO ...,.,.',,. . 

July...... 

August 

■ !|f',jut(,vin,bf!r. . . 
Uctobcu*. , 


B. d. 
3 10 
5 10 
8 10 
v5 6 


17 (I 
,7 10 
10 ' 6 , 
9 S 


e 5 
7 S' 
18 ■ A 
,11 3 
11 11 
12 2 
■9 10 

,8 n 
12, 11 
18 '6 


s. (1. 
3 0 
i 8 
5 5 
5 11 


10 


0 8 
0 8 


5 ' 2 
7 8 
10 6 
1011 

7 10 

8 9 
8 10 
0 7 
8 1 , 
7 8 ' 


a. <1, 
3 10 
7 1 
11 6 
9 1 


12 6 
16 2 
8 0 


12 8 
11 1 
11 0 
11 8 
a 4 

14 11 
8 7 


14 6 
22 2 
26 7 
22 ,*8 
18 0 
12 0 
B S' 
7 
14 


1 
1 

18 0 


8 . < 1 . 
8 0 
3 a 

5 9 

6 0 


5 7 

6 6 
3 2 
3 10 
8 7 
S 5 

7 1 
14 6 

8 10 
12 7 

7 4 


6 4 . 
6 8 

10 4 
9 1 
ID 5 

a 10 

7 8 
5 1 

14 4 
18 10 


a. d. 
1 8 
4 8 
6 7 
6 9 


6 8 
6 a 
6 1 


6 10 


2 6 

8 a 
8 6 

8 2 

10 2 

7 2 

0 2 

0 r? 

4 6 


3 6 

6 3 

7 a 

7 0 


7 4 

7 0 
a a 
a 0 
ID a 
18 6 

0 2 

8 9 


16 6 
12 2 
18 10 
H 11 
7 2 
' 1 
18 11 


B. fl. 
2 2 
2 . ^ 7 
3 1 
3 4 


4 a 

5 6 
3 a 

3 4 , 

4 10 
7 2 

7 a 

7 a 

8 6 
8 8 ' 
4 0 ' 
4 ^2' 


4 ■ 3 
4 7 
6 8 
6 a 
6 6 
4 10 
4 7 
3' 6 
3 ' 8' 
4,' S 


M. d. 
1 3 
1 6 
1 9 
:l 10 


2 4 

2 7 
1 9 

1 7 

2 0 

3 8 

4 6 
4 8 
4 8 
4 2 
2 ' 0 
1 7 


1 6 

1 9 
^ 3 8 
„2 10 

2 10 
2 0 


1 


1 8 
0 


R. d. 

1 '8 

2 1 
2 3 
2 1 


2 0 
1 S 

1 10 

2 2 
2 ■ 8 
4' D 
8 10 
4 9^ 
4 6 
4 '^ 4 
2, ID ',. 
3 2 


2 2 
2 9' 

2 5 
8 ' 1 

3 8 

.4 0,,' 

,"210 

2 " 4"' 
'2' 8,^ 

2 10 


$. d. 
0 10 
1 « 
1 6 
2 7 


'2 8 
2 11 


8 « 
2 1 
2 '8 
2 5 


(n) Welghtfi of bag8',vary, b'ut on tlie average are approximately M'followa : For TObbage&-'-Joiiaim«burg. 106 lb. 
, ', Cape Town 105 lb,,, and, Durban ,90 lb. 'For eairMower-^JohaBnegburg 100 lb.» Cape Town 66 lb*, and 
' „ Durban 86' lb* ' ' ' . . 



in Sin'T!!' 


i l!M, 


Average Prices of Eggs and Poultry on Miiiiidpal Mark^^ 


Sba'^^oh' 

(1, .Inly to 
:'!0 

•lohaiuitS' 

bury, 

N cnv- 
bikl. 

Per 

Dozen. 

Foos. 

Durban, 

New- 

Isiiil. 

Per 

Dozen. 

(Jaj>e 

Tt)\vu. 

Per 

lUO. 


• S. (1. 

S. (1 

H. (i 

U)38-:i0 

1. 0 

1 1 

7 11 

IDOb Ml 

0 11 

i 2 

7 4: 

,ISM0-41 

J, 1 

1 2 

8 2 


I (> 

1 0 

2 0 

10 7 
i:; 5 

iii42"4:,{ 

1 10 

:i,9‘=iU 




.lannary 

,1. s 

2 n 

12 11 

February 


2 7 

10 7 

March 

2 1) 

S 2 

19 4 

April 

;■> 2 

.2 1 1 

2-I 8 

May 

:> 10 

4 10 

. 20 2 

.1 UllC 

2 ;{ 

2 9 

IS 7 

July 

'1 9 

1 2 0 

10 2 

Auaust 

1 8 

i 1, 9 

12 5 

Befttc'iabcn’ 

‘ " 


n 8 

Octohttr 

1 'I a 

! 18 

11 7 

Novcailier 

1 8 

\ I'l ' 

11: 8 

December 

2 ,1. 

w « 

14 7 

3044-- 




Janiiary. ...... 

2 4' 

■2 4 ' 

17 2 


2 7 

'2 9 

10 2 

Atoh. • 

2 10 

2 9 1 

10 10 

April... 

2 2 

1 2 5 j 

24 5 

■ 'May 

;j 2 

^ 2 0'! 

24 9 

.Tunc — 

2 0 

1 2 2 . 

20 1 

July I.. 

1 9 

!■ 2 1 

10 S 

AllRUSfc 

1 4. 

I 1 4 

12 10 

Beptim,uf)or 

1 4 

1 r> 

10 8 

O(i1;i)bor 

1 0 

1 0 

12 4 


I'\)\VIS (l.ivt;, (‘;u'h). 


Johunnes- 

hur}f. 


Durlujiu 


C;»pi‘ 

Tinv!!. 


1''MHKKVH Ihixw Ciirh). 


.inhauHcs* 

hui’tj;. 


I 


i ’aiw" 
'I'ou !L. 


(1. 

s, 

d. 

s. 

(1. 

rf. 

d . 

S* 

il 

H. 

d . 

0 

2 

4 

2 

7 

10 

7 

12 

7 

,10 

2 

0 


5 

2 

r» 

lU 

2 

12 

5 

9 

:,5 

11 

2 

10 

2 

0 

.8 

f'l 

12 

0 

9 

8 

5 

2 

1 

;j 

7 

12 

10 

10 

2 

14 

•1 

0 

4 


4 

,s 

in 

2 

in 

10 

!;» 

I'l 

10 

2 

9 

4 

2 

17 

11 

'! h 


11 

0 

8 

4 

1 

2 

10 

la 

5 

! 0 

2 

'1,2 

2 

10 

4 

It 

4 

4 

!2 

11 

il 

tS 

1 1 

9 

2 

4 

8 

4 

2 

12 

8 

14 

8 

'1 1 

(,» 

11 

4 

11 

4 

2 

14 

8 

15 

10 

1! 

'9 

0 

4 

8 

4 

10 

17 

2 

17 

1 

12 

} 

4 

5 

r> 

0 

0 

17 

0 

19 

1 

1,5 

r* 

4 

8 

5 

0 

11 

1 7 

1 

20 

7 

I.S 

10 

7 

r . 

0 

7 

>1 i 

17 

d 

22 

{ 

: 2(1 

'Ml 

1 

ii 

10 

7 

2' i 

MS 

7 

25 

{"> 

: {7 

0 

11 

fi 

1 

0 

8 

20 

M 

25 

0 

10 

2. 

4 

5 

0 

11 

0 

21 

If 

;.M 

K) 

18 

8 

7 

4 

10 

0 

0 

1 

10 

10 

19 

4' 

1,2 

11 

2 

4 

10 

4 

4 ' 

:m 

9 

20 

!0 

1 12 

I'O 

1 

4 

11 

4 ' 

f 

; 12 

r» 

18 

2 

.12 

■I 

2 

i 5 

2 

4 

1 

1' 15 

0 

17 

0 

1 1 2 

8 

0 

5 

r» 

•i 

2 

12 

,s 

15 

8 

,12 

'1 {„ 

7 

1 

7 

5 

1 

1 14 

to 

' !0 

0 

1 12 

t) 

11 

1 .0 

0 

0 

4 

I 10 

,2 

15 

M 

10 

•1 

1. . 

i r> 

0 

0 

0 

1 19 


2('l 

1 

19 

1 

5 

r> 

to 

r» 

4 

2l 

11 

20 

•1 

24 

1 

11 

5 

n 

.0 

7 

2(5 11 

28 

& 

22 

9 


Average Prices of Apples^ Pears and Grapes on Municipal M,arketB> 

A:n»Liii8 <nu»hol liox). 



r*lt3A,EB 


(IIUIW 


(]ap« Town. 




White ■ 
WlBtJJi: 
Pear' 
main, 


W<mi- 

lante- 


'NVMI 



■8. 

d. 

8, 

il 

3. 

(1. 

8. 

1 

d. 

■ !i. 

il 

. 8. 

d. 

n. li 

193S-39 .... 

7 

2 

0 

0 

' '. 5 

10 

7 

S ■ 

8 

0 

4 

IX 

6 7 

1940-41.'.,., : 

,8 

4 

7 

1 

6 

4- 

■ ■ '.8 

n 

10 

S 

5 

0 

■■ 8 1,1 

,1942-43 

8 

I'.l 

7 

n 

7 

S 

9 

■ 1 ■ 

10 

9 

6 

'9" 

' '7 S. 

1942-42 1 

14' , 

9' 

11 

6 

0 

X 

10 

.8 . 

12 

11 

■■,6 . 

1,1 '■'',! 


'1942—, ■ 














■Jaimary., . 



17' 

5 


n 

'5-,' 

1 , ■ .--.«■ ’ 

.,«™ ■ , 


lOibruary, . , . . , 

10 

1 ', 

.1,1'> 

• 0 ■ 1 

14 

4 ■■■' 

■ 8 

11 

9 

0 

* 4 

U 


' Maroli. 

s 

5 

' ■xo^^ 

1 ' 

■. "B 

10 

■ "9 

.2' ' 

11 

8 

'■ ■&. 

9" ■ 


April ■ 


10 

10 

',0:' ,' 

■',11 

7' ' 

10 

4 

, 12. 

■2,,.': 

■■..■ . ii 

11 ■■ 


■■ . May. ■ 

16 

■S' 

'11 

1 1 

12 

■5 ■ 

'■■12 ■ 

1) 

IS 

0 

v'.g , 

0 

"ti ' 


18 

3 

'17' 

1 ''' 

, ,"12. 

■S' 

14 

' 1 ' 

' 16" 

■ S' ■ ■'■ 

.' "Iff ■■ 



July 

17 

''S' 

19 



12' 

FD 

' 17 

2' 

' "'H ' 

"■0" ■ 


August '. 

' 19 

5 . 

,, 18 ■ 

10 

IS 

. s ,.' 

is 

10 

', 17 

'O'' ' ' 



BupteTabor. . . . . 

'19 

5'. 

21''' 

10 

11 

d. ■ 

. ■'■32' 

6 

39 

1 

7 



October 

2'5" 

S ■ ■. 

'26 

0 


’■■■i2 ■ 

'!■ 

"15 ■ 

0 i 




Nimnaber. . . .■. 

27 

S 

29,' 

■ .7 ,. ' 

.■'w7''::l 

■'."lI 

7 ' 

12 

8 



■■ ''''lU' 

Bocomber 

' 29 

:9:„ 

■_,,S0;, 

"0,' ,, 

I', 

16 

.■•7 

."■ylS.'. 

5; '.■;'■ 1 



1944— 





'.■• '■': . 






' 



, ■..January. 

15 

1 


- ■ ,' 

■ 18 

.'0 ■'.! 

16 

10 


'•■-«. ■' 

'■ ^ ' 

February 

12 

4 

','■ 


'.' IS^., 

% 1 

11; 

0 


6 

9 


" March 

S 

7 

8 

S'''*' 

8 

.1 ■ ' 

9 

8 

12 

9.7 


■"7 ' 

■ ■, ■ w, 

" '■April. 

■',,, May... 1 

11 

12 

0 

8 ■ 

10 

'■ 9 

'1'' 

S' .: 

11 

10 

5 .' ■ 

7 

9 

2 '■ 
.8 .■.■■ 

IX 

■Ml ■■ 

0 

.'8'5' 

'■,'■6 

".'■.6, 

■ S'. 

0 5' 


'June., . .■■;.■. . ,■ 

IS 

2 

10 

■; 4'.,' 

.'-,.8' 

76 ", 

■ All 

■ 7: 

18 

B 

„',g' 

^■''l 


July 

' 14 

0 

IS 

5 

12 

S 

11 

6 

1 ■ 14 

6 


10 


August 

17 

8 . 

,■.,.15 

0 

■ " .12. 


II 

10 

!■■ ''lO 

8 




Sopfcomiier 

14 

,"■5 ' '. 

16 


'...12. 

6 5 

■.,"■ .11' 


7" "'17,'.'' 

■■,!:, yi 

■ '.■;■'■. .,;■". '■■■ 


October.. 

10 


1$ 


11 


..'"IX".':' 


20 

'■2"',a 

i/r 

10 



Other. 


8 , il 
4 SJ 
6 

8 O' 
10 8 


'9 J{ 
9 '10 
10 ' 4 ), 
12 H 
14 H 


20 7 
1,4 2 
IS 11 
15 9 
IB U) 
'■2S U. 
,'22 7 


ue«bw:r|ij. 


■All IC'InclH, 


K. it. 
I il 
I s 
I I! 
I ffl 


« B 

Ui 0 


il $ 


» 7 
0 6 
2 11 
0 11 
0 10 
8 , #7 
12 4 
7 8 




800 




